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PREFACE. 


The  Popish  and  Protestant  controversy,  in  the  present  age,  has, 
in  these  Jungdoms,  been  agitated  with  ardor  and  ability.  The 
debate,  in  the  end  of  the  laust  century,  seemed  to  slumber.  The 
polemics  of  each  party,  satisfied  with  the  unrestricted  enjoyment 
of  their  own  opinions,  appeared,  for  a  time,  to  drop  the  pen  of 
discussion,  dismiss  the  weapons  of  hostility,  and  leave  men, 
according  to  their  several  predilections,  to  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  Popery  or  Protestantism.  But  stillness  frequently 
ushers  in  the  tempest.  The  calm,  amid  the  serenity  of  sea  and 
sky,  is  often  the  harbinger  of  the  storm.  This  diversity,  in  late 
years,  has  been  exemplified  in  the  controversial  world.  The 
polemical  pen,  which,  in  the  British  dominions,  had  slept  in  inac- 
tivity, has  resumed  its  labours,  and  the  clerical  voice,  which  had 
been  engaged  in  the  sober  dehvery  of  sermons,  has,  in  the  passing 
day,  been  strained  to  the.  loud  accents  of  controversial  theolo^. 
Ireland,  in  a  particular  manner,  has  become  the  field  of  noisy 
disputation.  The  clergy  in  advocacy  of  Popery  or  Protestant- 
ism, have  displayed  all  tiaeir  learning  and  eloquence.  A  socie^ 
for  promoting  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  has  been  estab- 
lished throu^  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ;  and  this  asso- 
ciation has  awakened  a  conflicting  reaction,  and  blown  into 
vivid  combustion  all  the  elements  of  papal  opposition. 

These  discussions  conunenced  with  the  Reformation.  Con- 
tests of  a  similar  kind,  indeed,  had  preceded  that  revolution, 
and  may  be  t]::aced  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  in- 
spired heralds  of  the  Gospel  raised  the  voice,  and  wielded  the 
pen  against  Judaism  and  infidelity.  Popery  carried  on  a  per- 
petual war  against  Nestoriamsm,  Monm>hysitism,  and  other 
oriental  specmations.  The  papacy,  in  European  nations,  ar- 
rayed itself  against  Waldensianism  ;  and  opposed  powei  and 
Sersecution  to  truth  and  reason.  The  inqmsition  erected  the 
ungeon  and  the  gibbet,  for  the  support  of  error  and  supersti- 
tion, and  for  the  extinction  of  lifi;ht  and  liberty.  Wicklm  and 
his  followers  in  England  wielded  reason  and  revelation  against 
superstition  and  persecution,  till  they  were  nearly  exterminated 
by  the  sword,  the  flames,  and  tfaejnbbet. 

Protestantism,  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  befi;an  its  attack 
on  popery  in  more  auspicious  circumstances  ana  on  a  vdder 
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field  of  action.  PhiloBophy  and  literature,  which  had  been  dif* 
fused  thiouffh  the  nations  by  the  art  of  printing,  the  progress  ol 
society,  and  the  march  of  intellect,  &cihtated  the  grand  project 
The  European  kingdoms,  therefore,  in  one  simultaneous  move- 
ment, seemed  to  awaken  from  their  apathy.  The  scintillations 
of  reformation,  which  flashed  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
r.idiated  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  and 
from  the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Black  Sea;  and  Eurcmeans, 
aroused  by  its  influence,  hailed  the  bright  hght,  shook  on  their 
gloomy  errors,  and  rising  in  moral  and  intellectual  strength, 
Burst  the  fetters  of  superstition. 

Luther  and  Melancthon  in  Germany,  supported  Protestant- 
ism, in  verbal  and  written  discussions,  against  Tetzel,  Eckius, 
Prierio,  Cajetan,  and  Miltitz.  Luther,  in  ;apostoUcal  fearless- 
ness, which  never  trembled  at  danger  or  shrank  from  difficulty, 
assailed  the  papacy  vdth  zeal  and  inflexibility.  His  shafts, 
though  sometmies  unpolished,  were  always  pointed ;  and  his 
sarcasms,  suited  to  his  age  and  language,  might,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, degenerate  into  coarseness  or  even  scurrility.  Melanc- 
thon, in  all  nis  enga^ments,  evinced  abihty,  learning,  candour, 
mildness,  and  moderation.  His  erudition  occu\>ied  a  vast 
range ;  and  the  mighty  mass  of  literary  attainments  was  (]^|j^ted 
by  taste  and  inspired  by  genius.  Their  united  advocacy  re- 
pelled error,  dislodged  the  enemy  from  his  deepest  entrenchments, 
and  established  Lutheranism  through  the  circles  of  Germany. 
The  light  soon  communicated  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
VTay.  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden,  countenanced  a  disputation 
between  Olaus  and  Gallius,  and  the  result,  which  was  the 
triumph  of  Protestantism,  tended  to  the  extension  of  the  Reform- 
ation. 

Zuinglius,  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  Beza,  attacked  the  Romish 
superstition  in  France  and  Switzerland.  The  attack  was  met 
with  ^at  resolution  by  the  patrons  of  popery.  This  opposi- 
tion, however,  neither  dispirited  the  friends  of  reformation  nor 
prevented  their  success.  Many,  on  the  Continent  deserted  the 
ranks  of  error;  and  the  shock  soon  reached  the  British  islands. 
England  and  Scodand,  as  well  ao  many  in  L^land,  threw  off 
the  yoke  of  superstition  and  embraced  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel. 

Many,  however,  prostituted  learning  and  abihty,  in  defending 
the  old  superstition ;  none  of  whom  made  a  more  distinguished 
figure  than  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and  Bossuet.  Baronius  com- 
piled the  annals  of  the  papacy ;  and,  in  the  relation,  interwove 
nis  errors  and  sophistry.  His  Annals,  comprising  avast  collec- 
tion, are  full  of  error  and  misrepresentation,  and  void  of  all  can- 
dour or  even  honesty.    Bellarmine  possessed  far  more  candour 
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tban  Baromas.  He  stated  the  reasons  and  objections  of  the 
.r^nned  with  fidelity.  His  integrity,  in  this  respect,  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  several  theologians  of  his  own  communion. 
His  merit,  as  a  writer,  consisted  m  perspicuity  of  style  and 
copiousness  of  argument,  which  discovered  a  fertile  and  excur- 
sive imagination. 

Bossuet,  in  his  Exposition,  affected  plainness  and  simplicity; 
and  endeavoured  to  evade  objections  byingenuity  of  statement 
He  labored  to  divest  Romanism  of  its  hatefiuness,  by  concealing, 
as  much  as  possible,  its  defects,  softening  its  harshness,  and  sub- 
stituting, in  many  instances,  an  imposing  but  supposititious  form 
atid  .beauty.  The  expositor,  by  these  means,  approximated 
Papery  to  Protestantism.  'The  ten-horned  monster,'  says 
Gibbon,  '  is,  at  his  magic  touch,  transformed  into  the  milk-whxte 
hind,  which  must  be  loved  as  soon  as  she  is  seen.'  The  school, 
in  which  Bossuet  studied,  &voured  the  design.  The  French 
communion,  to  which  he  belonged,  presents  Romanism  in  a 
more  engaging  attitude  than  the  Italian  system,  which  exhibits 
Pc^iy,  as  it  appears  in  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  in  all  its 
natiye  deformity. 

Few  have  made  a  better  defence  for  a  bad  cause,  than  Chal- 
ieiMr  and  Oother.  Challenor  assumes  a  tone  of  pity  for  his 
aJS^sary,  and  represents  the  patrons  of  Protestantism  as  ob- 
..  jects  of  compassion.  He  appc^ars  all  kindness  and  candour. 
But  the  snake  is  hid  in  the  grass ;  and  the  canker-worm  of  bit- 
terness lurks  under  the  iairest  professions  of  commiseration  and 
benevolence.  His  statements,  in  general,  are  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  his  quotations,  especially  from  the  fathers,  are  irrele- 
vant and  futile.  His  work,  nevertheless,  contains  nearly  afl 
that  can  be  said  ^r  a  bad  system. 

Gother  speaks  in  the  lofiy  accents  of  indignation  and  defi- 
ance. Swelling  into  an  air  of  conscious  superiority,  he  arro- 
gates the  attitude  of  truth  and  certainty.  Popery,  he  repre- 
sents as  rejected  only  when  misunderstood  ;  and  insinuates,  in 
undissembled  remonstrance  and  reprehension,  the  disingenuous- 
ness  of  the  patrons  of  Protestantism.  He  imitates  Bossuet,  in 
attempting  to  temoye  objections  by  dexterity  of  statement,  and 
by  dismissing^'the  V^ieiM»6f^iM^MtSS^  school  and  of  genuine 
Romanism.  His  manner,  however,  is  striking,  and  his  columns 
of  representation  and  misrepresentation,  possess  advantage  and 
originality. 

England,  on  this,  as  on  every  other  to|MC  of  theology,  pro- 
duced many  distinguished  authors.  Jewel,  Gartwright,  Stilling- 
fleet,  and  Barrow,  among  a  crowd  of  others,  appear  eminent  for 
their  learning  and  industiy.    Jewel's  reply  to  Harding,  though 


pnblkhed  shcxrtly  after  the  BefimnatKm,  is  a  moet  triumphant 
refutation  of  Popiah  em>r9*  Cartwright  appeared  in  the  arei]a« 
as  the  victorious  adversary  of  the  Rh^nisn  translators  and  an- 
notators.  SdUin^eet^  in  his  numerous  works,  has  written  on 
nearly  ail  the  topics  of  distinction  betweeh  the  Romish  and  Re- 
form^ ;  and  on  each,  has  displayed  vast  stores  of  erudition,  and 
amazing  powers  of  discrimination.  Barrow  assailed  the  papal 
supremacy;  while  the  depth  of  his  leaminff,  and  the  extent  of 
his  genius,  enabled  him  to  exhaust  the  sul^ect  He  has  col- 
lected and  arranged  almost  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff's  ecclesiastical  sovereignty. 

Ireland,  in  her  Usher,  boasts  of  a  champion,  who,  in  this  cdn- 
troversy,  was  in  himself  an  host.  He  had  read  all  the  Fathers, 
and  could  draw  at  will,  on  these  depots  of  antiquity.  He  pos- 
sessed the  deepest  acquaintance  with  sacred  Uterature  and  ec- 
clesiastical history.  The  mass  of  his  collections  has,  since  his 
day,  suppUed  the  pen  of  many  a  needy,  but  thankless  plagiary. 
His  age  was  an  era  of  discussion ;  and,  in  his  occasional  works, 
he  pointed  his  polemical  artillery  against  the  various  errors  of 
Popery.  AH  these  errors  are,  in  a  compendious  review,  dis- 
sected and  exposed,  in  his  answer  to  an  Irish  Jesuit,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  condei^ation  of  aU  his  argmnents 
against  the  Romish  superstition.  The  repl^  was  his  heavy 
artilleiy,  which,  like  a  skilful  general,  he  brought  forward 
a^nst  hia  most  formidable  enemy,  whilst  the  superiority  of 
his  tactics  and  position  enabled  him  to  sweep  the  field. 

The  passing  century  has  ]^oduoed  many  nrm  disputants,  on 
each  side  of  me  question.  The  po|»8h  cause  in  England,  has 
been  sustained,  but  with  a  feeble  hand,  by  Milner,  Butler,  and 
the  notorious  Cobbett.  These,  again,  have  been  raposed  by 
Southey,  Phillpotts,  Townsend,  and  M'Gavin.  Miiner's  End 
of  Controversy,  affected  in  tide  and  weak  in  argument,  is  one 
of  the  silliest  productions  that  ever  gained  popularity.  He 
affects  citing  the  Fathers,  whom  he  either  never  read,  or  designu 
edly  misrepresents.  His  chief  resources,  indeed,  are  misstate- 
ment and  misquotation.  His  logic  consists  in  bold  assertion 
and  noisy  bravado.  His  publication,  which  was  to  end  contro- 
versy, has  been  answered  by  Grier,  Digby,  and,  in  many  occa- 
sional animadversions,  by  BTGavin. 

Buder,  imitating  the  msinuating  and  imposing  manner  of 
Bossuet,  affects  plainness  and  simplicity ;  and  represents  the 
repulsive  and  mis-shapen  form  of  Romanism  in  the  most  enga- 
ging noint  of  view.  He  replied  to  Southey's  Book  of  the 
Church*  Phillpotts,  again,  in  a  letter,  and  Townsend,  in  his 
Accusatioiis  of^  History,  *  answered  Butler,  who,  in  return, 


addressed  his  Vindioarieii  to  Townsendt  in  reply  to  the  Aocusar 
tkms  of  the  latter*  The  defects  of  these  oathors*  in  gennralt  is 
tb^want  of  fects  and  authorities)  thought  in  many  respects, 
they  discover  reseaioh  and  ability* 

Uobbett's  Histoiy  of  the  ReformatiiHi  is  one  continued  tissue 
of  undisguised  felsehoodi  collected,  not  fiom  the  records  of  time, 
but  fiom  the  copious  stores  of  his  own  invention.  Truth  itself) 
indeed,  if  founa  accidentally  in  the  pages  of  Cobbett,  loses  its 
character ;  and,  like  a  good  man  seen  in  bad  company,  becomes 
suspected.  His  calumny^  (for  his  febrications  deserve  no  bet- 
ter name,)  has  been  exposed,  with  admirable  precision,  by 
IfOavin  of  Glasgow  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Scottish  VincQcator's  treatment  of  the  English  Fabricator 
is  trufy  amusing.  He  handles,  turns,  anatomizes,  and  exposes 
the  slippery  chan^ling,  with  a  facility  which  astonishes,  and 
with  aa  eroct  which  always  entertains.  All  the  English  au- 
thor's accustomed  tEansformadons  cannot  enable  him  to  elude 
the  unmerciful  grasp  of  the  Scotchman,  who  seizes  him  in  all 
his  varying  shapes,,  piff  sues  him  through  all  his  mazy  windings, 
and  exhibits  his  detormity  in  all  its  loathsom^iess,  tiH  he  be- 
comes the  object  of  daiaon  and  dis^[ust.  M'Gavin's  dissection 
of  the  calumniator  shews,  in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  supe- 
riority of  sense  and  honesty  over  misrepresentation  and  effiont- 
ery.  This  author,  in  his  Protestant,  seems^  indeed,  not  to  have 
b^n  deeply  read  in  the  Fathers  or  in  Christian  antiquity ;  but 
he  possesses  sense  and  discrimination,  which  triumphed  over 
the  sophisms  and  misconstructions  of  the  adversary. 

Ireland,  at  the  present  day,  has,  on  these  topics,  produced  its 
full  quota  of  controversy.  The  field  has  been  taken,  for  Ro- 
manism, by  DotIc,  Kinsella,  Maguire,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
same  class.  The  Popish  prelacy,  who  weze  questioned  before 
the  Parliajnentaiy  Committees  in  London,  displayed  superior 
tact  and  information.  Their  answers  exhibited  great  talents 
for  evasion.  Crotty,  An^ade,  Slevin,  Mac  Hale,  Kenny,  Hig- 
gins,  Kelty,  Curtis,  Murray,  and  Lafian,  evinced  at  least  equal 
cleverness  at  Maynooth,  before  the  commissioners  of  Irish  edu- 
cation. These  are  certainly  most  accomplished  sophists,  and 
practised  in  the  arts  of  Jesuitism.  The  Maynooth  examination 
was  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  the  answers  which  were 
eUdted,  excel  in  the  evasion  of  difficulty,  the  advocacy  of  error, 
and  the  glossipg  of  absurdity. 

The  battle  for  Protestantism  has  been  fought,  with  more  or 
less  success,  by  Ouseley,  Digby,  Grier,  Jackson,  Pope,  Phelan, 
Elrington,  Stuart,  and  a  few  oUier  champions  of  die  Reforma- 
tion.   Stuart's  work  is  entitled  to  particular  attention.    The 
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author  is  a  learned  layman,  who  has  directed  the  energies  of  a 
powerfiil  mind  to  subjects  of  theology.  The  literary  produc- 
tions of  Newton,  Locke,  Milton,  and  Addison  in  favour  of  j^ 
vealed  religion,  were  enhanced  in  their  value  fiom  their  authors, 
who  belonged  to  the  laity.  The  clergy,  on  topics  of  divinity, 
are  supposed,  in  some  degree,  to  be  influenced  by  interest  or 
prepossession.  The  laity,  on  the  contraty,  are  reckoned  to  ap- 
proach these  discussions,  with  minds  unfettered  by  considera- 
tions of  a  professional  or  mercenary  kind.  The  Protestant  lay- 
man is  entitled  to  all  the  regard  which  this  circumstance  can 
confer.  But  Stuart's  work  possesses  merit,  far  superior  to  any 
thing  of  an  adventitious  description^  The  author's  disquisitions 
embrace  all  the  Questions  of  controversy,  which  have  been 
agitated  between  tne  Romish  and  Reformed.  The  statements 
are  clear,  and  the  arguments  conclusive.  The  &cts,  which  he 
interweaves  in  the  work,  are  numerous,  and  his  references  are 
correct.  The  author  introduces  many  of  the  transactions,  which 
are  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history  and  which  have  appeared 
on  the  public  theatre  of  the  world :  while  his  observations  on 
men  and  their  actions  are  distinguished  by  that  freedom,  which 
always  characterizes  an  original  and  independent  thinker. 

The  works  on  the  Romisn  and  Reformed  controversy,  which 
axe  numerous  and  executed  with  ability,  might  be  supposed  to 
supersede  any  iurth^r  attempt  The  number  and  excellence  of 
former  pubhcations  un  this  subject  may,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
render  any  future  production  unnecessaiy.  The  authors,  in- 
deed, who  have  opposed  the  superstition  of  Romanism,  have 
been  many  and  their  labours  triumphant.  But  the  '  Variations 
of  Popery'  diffiirs,  in  several  respects,  fiom  preceding  works. 
The  author's  j :  m,  so  far  as  he  knows,  has  not  oeen  anticipated, 
and  will,  in  the  execution,  display  considerable  novelty  of  design. 

The  attack,  in  this  essay,  is  directed  against  the  pretended 
unity,  antiquity,  and  immutability*  of  Romanism.  Tnese  have 
long  been  the  enemy's  proud,  but  empty  boast.  Catholicism, 
according  to  its  abettors,  is  as  old  as  the  year  of  our  redemp- 
tion ;  was  derived  fit)m  the  Messiah,  published  by  the  Apostles, 
taught  by  the  Fathers,  and  is  professed,  in  the  popish  commu- 
nion of  the  present  day,  without  addition,  diminution,  or  change. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  to  shew  the  groundlessness  of  such  a 
claim.  The  subject  is  the  diversity  of  doctors,  popes,  and  coun- 
cils among  themselves  ;  with  their  variations  trom  the  apostles 
and  fathers ;  and  these  fluctuations  are  illustrated  by  the  histoiy 
of  the  superstitions  which  have  destrtiyed  the  simpUcity,  and 
deformed  the  beauty  of  genuine  Christianity. 

The  variety  of  opinions,  which  have  l)een>  entertained  by 
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Romish  theologians,  constitutes  one  principal  topic  of  detail. 
Papists  have  difiered  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  in 
tne  dogmas  of  religion,  as  widely  as  an^  Protestants.  Doctors, 
ponti£^,  and  synods  have  maintained  jarring  statements,  and, 
in  consequence,  exchanged  reciprocal  anathemas.  The  spiritual 
artillery,  on  these  occasions,  was  always  brought  forward,  and 
carried,  not  indeed  death,  but  damnation  into  the  adverse  ranks. 
The  bayonet,  in  the  end,  was  often  employed  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  enforce  the  truth,  or,  at  least,  to  <lecide  the  victory. 
The  chief  of  these  contests  are  related  in  the^axiations  of 
Popery :  but  the  wranglings  of  obscure  theologians,  and  the 
lighter  shades  of  diflference  amon^  authors  of  celebrity,  are 
omitted  as  tedious  and  uninteresting.  The  detail,  if  every 
minute  variation  were  recounted,  would  be  endless.  The  his- 
torian, indeed,  of  all  the  doctrinal  and  moral  alter9.tions  of  mis- 
named Catholicism  would  write,  not  a  light  octavo,  but  many 
E>nderous  folios,  which  would  require  much  unnecessary  time, 
hour,  expense,  and  patience.  Tne  work,  which  is  now  offered 
to  the  world,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  sufficient  in  quantity, 
whatever  may  be  its  quality,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  tne 
reader,  and  answer  the  end  of  its  publication. 

Popish  variations  from  the  Apostles  and  Fathers  also  claim 
a  place  in  this  work.  The  Romish  system  is  shewn  to  possou 
neither  Scriptural  nor  Traditional  authority.  This,  in  one  m- 
spect,  will  evince  the  disagreement  of  Papists  with  each  other. 
These  claim  the  inspired  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  antiquity, 
and  appeal  to  their  works,  which,  in  the  Romish  account,  are, 
in  doctrine,  popish,  and  not  protestant.  The  sacred  canon  is, 
by  the  opponents  of  protestantism,  acknowledged,  and,  which 
is  no  easy  task,  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Fathers.  A  display  of  their  variations  fiom  these 
standards,  which  papists  recognize,  will,  in  one  way,  evince 
their  disagreement  among  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
overthrow  their  pretensions  to  antiquity. 

The  history  of  papal  superstitions  traces  the  introduction  of 
these  innovations  into  Chnstendom.  The  annals  of  these  opin- 
ions, teaching  their  recession  from  primeval  simphcity,  will  also 
shew  the  time  and  occasion  of  their  adoption.  The  steps  whicli 
led  to  their  reception  are  carefully  marked;  and  these  additions 
to  early  Christianity  will  appear  to  be  the  inventions  of  men. 
Their  commencement  was  small  and  their  growth  gradual. 
The  Alpine  snow-baU,  which  rolls  down  the  mountain,  is  at 
first  trifling;  but  accumulates  as  it  sweeps  the  lofb^  range  of 
steeps,  till,  at  length,  the  mighty  mass,  resistless  in  its  course, 
appals  the  spectator,  mocks  opposition,  and  overwhelms  in  ruin 
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the  vineyard,  the  TiBage,  or  the  city.  Superstition,  in  like 
manner,  unperceived  in  the  beginning,  augments  in  its  progress. 
The  &ncy,  the  fears,  or  the  interests  of  men  supply  continual 
accessions,  till  the  frowning  monster  afirights  the  mind  and  op- 
presses the  conscience.  Such  was  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Bomanism.  A  religion,  boasting  unchangeableness,  received 
continual  accretions  of  superstidon  and  absurdity,  till  it  became 
a  heterogeneous  composition  of  Gentilism  and  Christianity, 
united  to  many  abommations,  unknown  in  the  annals  of  my- 
thology and  paganism.  The  histoiy  of  these  innovations  will 
e3^x>se  their  novelty,  and  discover  their  aberrations  fitim  the 
onginal  simplicity  of  the  Oospel. 

Popery,  in  its  growth  from  infiuicy  to  maturity,  occupied  aD 
the  lengtnened  period  fiiom  the  age  of  the  Aposdes  till  the  last 
Lateran  CounciL  This  includes  the  long  lapse  of  time  from 
Paul  of  Tarsus  to  lico  the  Tenth.  Paul  saw  the  incipient 
workings  of  *  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity.'  The  twilight  then  be- 
gan, which  advanced  in  slow  progress,  to  midni^  daj:kBe8s. 
Superstition,  which  is  so  congenial  vtrith  the  human  mind,  was 
added  to  superstition,  and  absurdity  to  absurdity.  Filth  col- 
lected. The  Roman  hierarchs,  amidst  alternate  success  and 
defeat,  struggled  hard  for  civil  and  ecclesisistical  sovereimty. 
Leo,  Gregory,  Innocent,  and  Boniface,  in  their  several  days, 
aSvanced  the  papacy,  on  the  ruins  of  episcopacy  and  royalty, 
bishcps  and  kings.  These  celebrated  pontiiu  augmented  the 
papal  authority,  and  encroached  on  preiatic  and  regal  power. 

Leo  the  Tenth,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  saw  the  mign^  plan 
completed.  The  Lateran  Assembly,  under  his  presiaency, 
conterred  on  the  pope  a  full  authority  over  all  councils,  wfaidd, 
in  consequence  of  this  synodal  decision,  he  was  vested  with  the 
arbitrary  power  of  convoking,  transferring,  and  dissolving  at 
pleasure.^  This  concession  subjected  synodal  aristocracy  to 
pontifical  despotism;  and,  in  consequence,  extingnished  all 
episcopal  freeaom.  The  same  convention  embodied,  in  its  acts, 
the  bull  of  Boniface  the  Eighth  against  Philip  the  French  king.* 
This  transaction  subjugated  royal  prerogative  and  popular  privi- 
lege to  pontifical  tyranny.  The  synod  had  only  to  advance 
another  step,  and  the  work  of  wickedness  was  consummated. 
This  was  soon  effected.  The  infallible  bishops  addressed  the 
infallible  pontiff  as  God.'  The  successor  of  the  Galilean  fish- 
erman was  represented  as  a  Terrestrial  Deity ;  while  he  re- 
ceived with  complacency  and  without  reluctance,  the  appella- 

t  Da  Pin,  S.  14S.    Cnbb,  8.  69«.  *  Da  Ph  3. 148. 

*  Dam  in  Terrii.  Bin.  0.  54. 
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tion  of  blasplieiny.  Leo  then  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Paul, 
and  *  as  God  shewed  himself  that  he  was  Grod.'  *  The  man  of 
sin,  the  son  of  perdition,'  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
his  coming  was  revealed.'  Popery,  appalling  the  nations  with 
its  lurid  terrors,  stood  ccmfessed  m  all  its  horrid  firightfulness 
and  defiirmity. 

But  the  age,  that  witnessed  the  maturity  of  Romanism,  be- 
held its  decision.  Leo,  who  presided  in  the  Lateran  council, 
saw  the  adTahces  of  Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  Calvin,  who  ush- 
ered  in  the  Refimnation.  The  Ood  of  the  Lateran  lost  the  half 
of  his  dominions  by  the  fiiar  of  Wittemberg,  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  and  the  pastor  of  (Geneva.  Leo  lived  to  curse  Luther, 
and  view  whole  nations  rejecting  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
napacy .  Mystic  Babylon  must, '  in  this  manner,  continue  to 
nil,  tiU  at  last  it  shrink  and  disappear  before  the  light  of  the 
Oospel,  the  energ^r  of  truth,  and  the  predictions  of  heaven. 

Tms  work  is  designed  to  employ  against  popeiy,  the  argu- 
ment which  the  celebrated  Bossuet  widded  with  ingenuity,  but 
without  success  against  protestantism.  The  reformers  disa- 
greed in  a  few  unimportant  points  of  divinity.  Their  disagree- 
ment, however,  was  rather  in  disdpline  than  in  fidth  or  morality. 
These  dissensions  the  slippery  Bossuet  collected ;  and  wfaiat 
was  wanting  in  fact,  he  supplied  from  the  fountain  of  his  own 
teeming  ima^pnation.  The  discordancy,  partly  real  but  chiefly 
fiutdftu,  the  bishop  represented  as  inconsistent  with  truth  and 
demonstrative  of  ralsenood.  The  Variations  of  Popery  are  in- 
tended to  retort  Bossuet's  argument  The  striking  diversity, 
exhibited  in  Romanism,  presents  a  wide  field  for  retaliation  and 
will  supply  copious  reprisals.  The  author  of  this  jmxluctidn, 
however,  would,  unlike  the  Romish  advocate,  adhere  to  fiu^s 
and  avoid  the  Jesuitical  bishop's  misrepresentations. 

Bossuet's  desiffn,  in  his  fomous  work,  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
He  was  a  man  of  discernment.  He  must  therefore  have  known, 
that  the  weapon,  which  he  wielded  against  the  reformation, 
might  be  made  to  recoil  with  tremendous  efiect  on  his  own  sys- 
tem. His  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  history  might  have 
informed  him,  that  the  variations  of  popeiy  were  a  fliousand 
times  mord  numerous  than  those  of  protestantism.  His  argu- 
ment, therefore,  is  much  stronger  against  himself  than  against 
his  adversary.  This,  6ae  would  thmk,  might  have  tau^t  the 
polemic,  for  his  own  sake,  to  spare  his  controversial  details* 

Bossuet's  argument  is,  in  another  respect,  more  injurious  to 
fabnself  than  to  the  enemy.  The  Romish  communion  claims 
infiiUibility.     The  reformed  prefer  no  such  ridiculous  preten- 
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sion :  and  might,  therefore,  differ  in  circumstantials  and  agi^ee 
in  fundamentals,  might  err  and  return  to  the  truth.  These 
might  vary  and  survive  the  shock.  The  imputation  of  disso- 
nancy  to  such  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  harmless  allegation. 
But  esror,  or  chadge  in  a  communion,  claiming  inerrability  and 
unchangeability,  is  fataL  Its  numerous  vacillations,  indeed,  in 
every  age,  destroy  aU  its  pretensions  to  unity  and  immutability. 

The  authorities  in  this  work  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
Fathers  and  Romish  authors.  Protestant  historians  and  ^eo- 
logians  are  seldom  quoted,  and  only  in  matters  of  minor  import- 
ance. Popish  professors  will,  with  more  readiness,  credit 
popish  doctors ;  and  these  are  easily  suppUed.  Many  annalists 
of  this  denomination  have,  even  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
honour  of  the  papacy,  shewn  a  candour  which  is  highly  praise- 
worthy. These  with  laudable  ingenuousness,  have  related 
fiicts ;  while  others,  indeed,  with  shameful  prevarication,  have 
dealt  in  fiction.  .  The  communion  which  produced  a  Baronius, 
a  Bellaxmine,  a  M aimbourg,  and  a  Binius,  can  boast  of  a  Du 
Pin,  a  Giannone,  a  Thuanus,  a  Paolo,  and  a  Guicciardini. 

One  popish  author  is,  in  this  perfermance,  coitfiited  fiiom 
another.  Theologian,  in  this  manner,  is  opposed  to  theologian, 
pope  to  pope,  and  council  to  council.  A  Launoy  and  a  Du  Pin 
supply  materiEds  fer  a  refutation  of  a  Baronius  and  a  Bellar- 
mine.  A  Paolo  will  often  correct  the  errors  of  a  Pallavincino; 
and  a  Du  Pin,  in  many  instances,  rectify  the  mistakes  of  a 
Binius.  Eugenius  condemned  and  excommunicated  what 
Nicholas  approved  and  confirmed.  Clement  and  Benedict,  in 
fine  style  and  with  great  devotion,  anathematized  Boniface, 
Innocent,  and  Gregory.  The  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basil  conunitted  direct  acts  of  hostility  on  those  of  Lyons,  Flor- 
ence, and  the  Lateran.  The  French  and  Italian  schools,  in 
the  war  of  opinion  and  theology,  conflict  in  determined  and 
diametrical  opposition.  The  Jesuit  and  the  Molinist  view  the 
Jansenist  and  the  Dominican  as  professed  enemies.  The  facil- 
ity, indeed,  with  which  any  one  popish  divine  may  be  confuted 
from  another,  exhibits,  in  a  strikmg  point  of  view,  the  diversity 
of  Romanism.  A  protestant,  skilled  in  popish  doctors  and 
synods,  may  safely  undertake  the  refutation  of  any  papist  fix>m 
writers  and  councils  of  his  adversary's  own  communion. 

This  work  makes  no  pretence  to  conceal  the  deformity  of 
Romanism.  The  author  disdains  to  dissemble  his  sentiments. 
Interested  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men  of  every  persuasion, 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  disguising  absurdity,  for  the 
low  purpose  of  flattering  its  partizans  or  obtaining  the  praise  of 
modem  liberalism.    He  knows  the  woe  pronounced  agamst  such 
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as  *  put  darkness  fi>r  light,  and  li^t  for  darkness ;'  and  sojr, 
'  peace  !  peace !  when  there  is  no  peace.'  He  intends,  in  the 
following  pages,  an  unmitigated  and  unrelenting  exposure  of 
antichristian  abominadons*  He  would,  like  an  experienced 
surgeon,  examine  every  ailment,  probe  eyeiy  wound,  and  lay 
open,  without  shrinking  or  hesitation,  every  festering  sore.  He 
would  expose  the  moral  disorder,  in  all  its  hateful  and  haggard 
frightiulness,  to  the  full  gaze  of  a  disgusted  world.  This  be 
would  do,  not  to  sive  pain  or  gradfy  the  malignity  of  men ;  but 
to  heal  the  wound,  cure  the  disease,  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
distemper  or  infection,  and  restore  the  sufferer  to  health, 
strengtn,  and  activity.  He  would  teach  the  patient  the  malig- 
nancy of  his  complaint,  and  warn  the  spectator  to  flee  for  fear 
of  contain.  The  medicine,  he  would,  like  the  skilful  physi- 
cian, smt  to  the  symptoms,  and  apply  caustic,  when  a  lotion 
would  be  inefiectual.  Ridicule  may  be  used,  when,  through 
the  perverseness  of  man  or  the  inveteracy  of  the  malady,  reason 
has  Deen  found  to  fail. 

Grateful  for  the  fevourable  reception  ffiven  to  the  first  editions 
of  this  work  (which  were  published  in  1§31 — 8)  the  author  again 
ofiers  it  to  the  candid  acceptance  of  the  public,  carefully  revised, 
enlarged,  and  corrected  throughout.  He  feels  some  confidence, 
indeed,  in  the  materials  of  wmch  it  is  composed.  He  travelled 
a  long,  but  delightful  journey,  through  whole  files  of  authorities 
in  ancient  and  modem  languages ;  in  which,  during  his  progress, 
he  pillaged  the  pages  and  rifled  the  annals  of  Romish  and  Re- 
formed controversy.  These,  he  knows,  have  supplied  a  vast 
mass  of- matter,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  condense.  But 
the  elements  of  information  are  valueless,  and  will  be  neglected, 
if  void  of  order  or  beauty.  *  A  body  without  a  soul  wants  attrac- 
tion. The  richest  colours  without  symmetry  and  expression, 
offend  the  eye  of  taste.  The  fairest  form,  if  destitute  of  anima- 
tion, is  unenga^ng.  A  book,  in  like  manner,  especially  in 
modem  days,  will  fail  to  interest  the  mind,  if  unaccompanied 
with  the  fascinations  of  life,  grace,  and  elesance.  Ideas  rec[uire 
to  be  arranged  and  animated,  in  order  to  form  a  useful  or  invit- 
ing composition ;  as  spirit  must  be  infused  into  the  passive  clay, 
to  produce  a  hving,  moving,  breathing,  and  intellectual  man. 
The  author  is  aware  of  the  difference  between  a  leamed  and 
a  popular  book.  He  invites  criticism.  Should  the  public  con- 
tinue to  smile  and  encourage  his  essay,  he  will  rejoice  in  its 
%vour :  but  if  otherwise,  he  will  acquiesce  in  its  decision. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   tTNTTY   OF  PROTB8TANTI8M. 
■AAMoifT   or   TBK   KBrmiitcD   conrxsafom   ov  FAITH— aoHSVBSTAVTiATioir    or 

LUTHIRA.1IISP — FOPUH'    DITIRSITT      OW      TRAHflUBSTAIITIATION— DIICIPLINARIAII 

TARIBTT 8BCTARIAN15M — POOLERT    OF    ROMANISM — BKATA — CLARA — HATIVITT—- 

FLAOBLUtM — CORYULSIOIIARXANISM — FESTIVAL  OF  THE  ABfl— DECISION  OF  A  ROHAV 
•  TJIQI>— AVTI«VirT  OF  FBOTBftTAHTISM— FROTR8TANT  NAME— -FBOTE0TAHT  THB- 
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Thb  unity  and  antiqiiify  of  Romanism,  have,  by  its  partizans> 
been- often  contrasted  with  the  diversity  and  novelty  of  Protest- 
nntism.  These  topics  supply  the  votary  of  papal  superstition 
with  fond  occasions  of  exultation,  triumph,  and  bravado.  Ro* 
manism,  according  to  its  friends,  is  unchangeable  as  truth,  and 
old  as  Christianity.  Protestantism,  according  to  its  enemies, 
is  iluctuatiiig  as  fidsefaood,  and  modem  as  the  Reformation. 
The  Bishop  of  Meaux  has  detailed  the  pretended  *'  Variations 
of  Protestantism,"  and  collected,  with'  invidious  industis,  a]l 
its  real  or  imaginary  alterations.  The  rehgionof  the  Refonna- 
don,  in  the  statements  of  this  author,  is  characterized  by  ihuta- 
bility.  Protestantism,  in  his  account,  separated,  in  its  infancy, 
into  jarmnff  systems,  and  appeared,  in  the  nations  of  its  nativity 
in  many  diversified  forms.  But  this  discoidancy,  it  will  be 
found,  is  the  offspring  of  misrepresentation.  The  Reformers, 
in  their  doctrinal  sentiments,  exhibited  a  wonderful  agreement. 
Their  unanimitTf  indeed,  was  amazing ;  and  showed,  that  these 
distinguished  theologians,  renouncing  the  vain  commandments 
of  men,  and  the  muddy  streams  of  tradition,  had  all  imbibed 
the  same  spirit,  and  drunk  from  the  same  fountain. 

The  doctrinal  unity  of  the  Reformed  appears  fh)m  their  Con- 
fessions of  Faith.*  These  were  published  at  the  conmiencement 
of  the  Reformation  ;  and  all,  in  different  phraseology,  contain, 
in  the  main,  the  same  truths.  Twelve  ofthese  pubUc  Exposi- 
tions of  belief  were  issued  in  the  several  European  nations. 
These  were  the  Augsburg,  Tetrapolitan,  Pohsh,  Saxon,  Bohe- 
mian, Wittemberg,  ralatine,  Helvetian,  French,  Dutch,  English, 
jftid  Scottish  confessions.  All  these  are  printed,  in  Latin,  in 
Ghouet's  Collection ;  and  have  been  abridged  and  criticised  by 
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Sleidan,  Seckendorf,  Brandt,  Bosfiuet,  Maimbourg,  Moreri,  and 
Du  Pin,  accordingto  their  diversified  prepossessions  and  designs. 

The  Augsburg  or  Augustan  Confession*  is  the  production  of 
Melancthon,  and  was  reviewed  and  approved  W  Luther.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  attended  by  a  few  of  the  (jerman  Princes, 
presented  it  in  1530  to  the  Emperor  of  Gennany  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg*  This  confessionaJ  manifesto,  which  was  read  in 
the  Augustan  Congress,  received  its  name  firomthe  place  of  its 
presentation ;  and  became  the  standard  of  Lutberanism,  through 
(Jermany ,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  work  has  been 
criticised  with  the  pen  of  Mejudice  by  Maimbourg,  and  abridged 
with  impartiality  by  SecKendorf,  Sleidan,  Paolo,  Moreri,  and 
Du  Pin.* 

The  Tetrapolitan,  like  the  Augustan  Confession,  was,  in  1530, 

E resented  to  nis  Imperial  Majesty,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
y  a  Deputation  firom  Strasbourg,  Constance,  Memmingen,and 
Lindau.  The  ambassadors  on  this  occasion,  represented  these 
four  cities,  and,  from  this  circumstance,  this  pubUc  document 
took  its  appellation.  This  compendium  was  compiled  by  Bucer 
and  Capito,  and  approved  by  Uie  Senate  of  Strasbourg.  The 
compilation  has  been  epitomised,  with  his  usual  fairness,  byDu 
Pin,  from  whom  it  extorted  a  flattering  eulogy.  This  writing, 
says  the  Sorbonnist,  is  composed  with  much  subtlety  and  address. 
Every  article  is  supported  oy  scriptural  authority,  and  expressed 
in  a  rnanner  calculated  to  impose  on  the  reader.  * 

Tne  Bohemian,  the  Saxon,  the  Wittemberff,  the  Polish,  and 
the  Palatine,  soon  feUowed  the  Augustan  Conression.  The  Bo- 
hemian or  Waldensian  Formulary  was  compDed  from  older 
cecords,  and  presented,  in  1535,  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  by 
the  nobihty  ot  Bohemia.  The  Saxon,  in  1551,  was  issued  in 
the  Synod  of  Wittemberg,  approved  by  the  Protestant  Clergy 
of  SeuLony,  Misnia,  and  Pomerania,  sanctioned  by  the  Princes 
of  Brandenburg  and  Mansfelt,  and  presented,  the  same  year,  to 
the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Wittemberg,  composed  by  Brent, 
was  pubhshed  in  1552.  The  Polish  was  formed  in  the  General 
Synod  of  Sendomir,  in  1570,  and  recognized  through  Poland, 
Lithuania,  and  Samogitia.  Frederic  the  Third,  tlie  Elector 
Palatine,  in  1576,  issued  aFormulary,  in  which  he  conveyed  an 
exposition  of  his  own  &ith.  ^ 

The  Helvetian  Confession  was  issued  in  1536,  at  Basil,  in  a 

>  Mez.  4.  566.    Ohoaet,  3.    Boss.  1.  98.    Sleid.  1.  284.    Secken.  152.    Paolo, 
I.  89.     Dn  Fin,  3.  207.     Moreri,  2.  561. 
•  Chouet,  215.     Du  Fin,  3.  207, 209.    Bois.  1.  98.    Sleid.  1. 285.    Secken.  196. 
s  Ghonet,   4.   140,  201.    Alex.   17.   405.    Boosuet,   1.   410.     Da  Pin,  3.  659. 
2.562. 
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O9n¥enti0Q  of  the  Reformed  Ministry  and  Magistracy  of 
aerland,  and  received,  with  common  consent,  urough  the  Can- 
tons of  the  nation.  This  form  of  belief  was  afterwards  signed  by 
a  second  assembly,  held  the  same  year  in  the  same  city*  This, 
enlarged  and  improved,  was  again  published  in  1566,  and 
extorted  an  unwimng  eulogy  even  from  the  bishop  of  Meaux. 
The  Swiss  Confession,  according  to  this  author,  excels  all  other 
compendiums  of  the  same  kind  which  he  had  seen  in  plainness 
and  precision.  The  theologians  of  Basil,  therefore,  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  not  only  promulgated  their  creed,  but, 
wonderful  to  tell,  made  even  Bossuet  once  at  least  in  his  life  tell 
the  truth.  * 

The  confessions  of  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotkuid 
soon  followed  that  of  Switzerland.  The  F  rench  Formulary  was 
drawn  up  in  a  national  synod  at  Pans  in  1559.  Beza,  in  1561, 
presented  it  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  in  the  colkxiuy  of  Poissy. 
This  public  document  was  confirmed  in  the  national  councilof 
Bochelle,  and  signed  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  by  her  son 
Henry  the  Fourth,  by  Cond6,  Nassau,  Coligny,  and  the  synod, 
and  recognized  by  tlie  reformed  of  the  French  nation.  Cnouet 
has  ^ven  it  in  Latin,  and  Laval  in  French.  The  Dutch  or 
Belgic,  written  in  French  in  1561,  and  in  Dutch  and  Latin  in 
1581 ,  was  confirmed  in  a  National  Synod  in  1579.  The  English 
was  edited  in  the  Synod  of  London  in  1562,  and  printed  by  the 
authority  of  the  Queen  in  1571.  This  form  of  belief,  pub^hed 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  dissension  and  promoting  harmony, 
was  approved  by  the  dignified  and  inferior  clergy  and  subscribed 
by  her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.  That  Formula  is  faithfiilly 
abridged  by  Du  Pin.  Several  Confessions  appeared  in  Scotland 
in  different  times.  Knox,  in  1560,  composed  one,  which  was 
ratified  by  parliament  This,  however,  and  others,  were  only 
provisional  and  temporary,  and  sunk  into  neglect,  on  the  cq>pear- 
ance  of  the  Formulary  compiled  at  Westminster,  which,  in  1647, 
was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1649,  and  1690, 
was  ratified  by  the  Scottish  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  and  after- 
ward avowed  by  the  people.  * 

The  approbation  ot  each  confessi6n  was  not  limited  to  the 
nation,  for  which,  in  a  particular  manner,  it  was  intended.  The 
Reformed  of  the  several  European  kingdoms  evinced  their  mutual 
concord  and  communion,  by  a  reciprocal  subscription  to  these 
forms  of  faith.  The  Saxon  Creed  was  approved  by  the  Reformed 
of  Strasbourg  and  Poland:  and  the  Bohemian  or  Waldensian  by 

'  Choaet,  3,  4.    Da  Pin,  3.  319,  656.    Boss.  1.  110.  and  3. 61.     Moreri,  9.  563. 
•  Choaet,  4, 99,  135.    Laval,  1.  117.     Du  Pin,  3.  656,  661.    Aymon,  1. 145, 300, 
90—111.    Thuan.  3.  54.    Moreri,  3.  563. 
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Lather,  Melaactfaon,  Bacer ;  by  the  academy  of  Wittemberg,  by 
the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  and  indeed  by  all  the  frienw 
of  Protestantism.'  The  Jrolish  was  recommended  by  the  WaJ- 
densians  and  Lutherans.  The  Dutch  was  subscribed  by  the 
French  National  Synod  of  Figeac;  and  the  French  by  the 
reformed  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Swiss,  united  to  each  other 
in  mind  and  communion,  declared  themselves  undivided  fix)m 
the  reformed  of  other  nations  of  Christendom ;  and  their  con- 
fession was  signed  by  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  Hungary, 
Poland,  France,  Belgium,  England,  and  Scotland. 

These  confessional  systems  comprised  all  the  topics  of  theo- 
logy. Faith  and  morality  were  discussed  with  precision  and 
Serspicuity.  God,  the  Trinity,  predestination,  creation,  provi- 
ence,  sin,  duty,  redemption,  regeneration,  justification^  adop- 
tion, sanctification,  baptism,  communion,  death,  resurrection, 
and  immortality,  all  these  subjects  and  many  others  were  com- 
prehended  in  these  publications.  The  truth  and  duty  of  reli- 
gion were,  in  these  concise  expositions,  explained  in  a  clear  and 
satisfectory  manner. 

These  doctrinal  compilations  represented  the  theology  of  a 
vast  population.  Protestantism  pervaded  Norway,  Sweden, 
DenmarK,  Prussia,  Poland,  Germany,  Transylvania,  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  France, Holland, England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland: 
and  visited  the  continents  of  Asia,  Afiica,  and  America.  The 
extensive  territory,  in  this  manner,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Euxine,  and  from  the  Icy  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
witnessed  the  Ught  of  the  Reformation,  which,  propagated  at 
succeeding  times  by  missionary  zeal,  reached  ihe  Afiican  and 
Asian  continents,  and  crossing  the  interposing  ocean,  illuminated 
the  transatlantic  shores  in  a,  world  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  harmony  of  these  declarations  of  belief  is  truly  surpris- 
ing, and  constitutes  an  extraordinary  event  in  the  history  of  man. 
The  annals  of  religion  and  philosophy  supply  no  other  example 
of  such  agreement.  The  several  nations,  let  it  be  recollected, 
actled,  on  these  occasions,  in  an  independent  manner,  without 
concert  or  collusion.  The  one  had  no  oower  or  authority  to 
control  the  other.  The  clergy  and  laity,  oesides,  were  numer- 
ous and  scattered  over  a  wide  territory.  The  transaction,  in 
its  whole  progress,  manifested  the  finger  of  Heaven,  and  the 
overruling  providence  of  God.  The  Reformed,  indeed,  had 
the  one  common  standard  of  revelation.  Directed  by  this  cri- 
terion, the  early  patrons  of  Protestantism  formed  thei^  feith, 

^  Lathenu  hanc  Valdenshiin  Bohemomm  oonfearionem  i^iprobavxt.  Eamdem 
hMdrarant  MelanclDn  et  Buceriai.  Alex.  17.  406.  Chonet,  3,  4,  12.  Dn  Pin.  3. 
S53.    Bois.  1.  XV.    Aymon,  1.  145,  157,  800. 
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whichy  Gxc^t  on  one  point,  to  evidence  human  weakness,  ex* 
bibited  a  per&ct  i^nanimi^.  The  Zuinglian  and  Lutheran 
Confessions,  says  Paolo,  difered  in  reality,  only  on  the  sacra- 
ment^ All  these  comprehensiye  abridgments  showed,  in  varied 
diction,  an  astonishing  unity,  in  the  main,  on  all  doctrinal  queeh 
dons,  thou^  they  might  differ  on  discipline  and  cerdmony. 

The  absurdity  of  consubstantiation,  indeed,  for  some  time, 
deformed  Lutheranism.  This  opinion,  the  Saxon  Reformer, 
during  his  whole  life,  retained  with  obstinacy.  His  pertinacity 
on  this  subject,  kindled  the  sacramentarian  controversy,  which 
awakened  a  series  of  noisy,  useless  disputation.  These  discus- 
sions affi)rded  Bossuet  a  subject  of  empty  triumph.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  topic,  on  which  he  has  rung  every  possible  change, 
and  which  constitutes  the  staple  conunodity  of  his  "  variations," 
the  good  bishop  would  often  have  been  at  a  woful  loss. 

Luther's  hostility  to  Zuinglianism,  however,  has  been  often 
much  overrated.  This  appears  fix>m  the  conference  between 
the  Lutherfms  and  Zuinguans  at  Marpurg  in  1529.  Luther 
appeared,  on  this  occasion,  accompanied  by  Melancthon,  Jonas, 
Osiander,  Brent,  and  Agricola;  and  ZuingUus  by  Bucer, 
Oecolompadius,  and  Hsedio.  Many  other  persons  of  merit  and 
erudition  attended.  The  Lutherans  and  Zumglians  both  agreed 
in  the  belief  of  a  real  presence  in  the  sacrament ;  but  differed 
whether  this  presence  was  corporal  or  spiritual.  Mutual  good 
will  and  friendly  feeling,  however,  prevailed,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  Zuinglians.  This  is  admitted  by  Maimbourg,  Du 
Pin,  Paofe,  and  Luther.  The  Zuinfflians,  according  to  Maioft* 
bouig,  Du  Pin,  Sleidan,  and  Seckendorf,  begged,  wim  the  most 
earnest  entreaty,  that  a  schism  should  not  be  continued  on  ao* 
count  of  one  question.  The  Zuinglians,  according  to  Luther, 
were  mild  and  conciliadnff  even  beyond  expectation.  An  ac- 
commodation, said  the  Reformer,  is  not  hopeless ;  and  tiiough  a 
fiatemal  and  formal  union  is  not  effected,  there  exists  a  peace* 
fill  and  amiable  concord.'  All  agreed  to  exercise  Christian 
charity,  till  God  should  supply  additional  light  on  the  subject 
of  disputation  and  direct  to  the  means  of  establishinff  unanimity. 
The  Conference,  besides,  were  unanimous  on  all  other  points  of 
divinity.  All,  say  Du  Pin  and  Paolo,  were  agreed  on  all  topics 
but  the  communion.'  A  confession  was  issued  oh  the  subjects 
of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  faith,  baptismt  justification,  sane- 
tification,  tradition,  original  sin,  vicanous  righteousness,  good 


'  Qui  ne  differoit  de  Vantre,  que  danf  I'titicle  de  VencliarittM.    Paolo^  1.  SI. 
*^B0t,  tamen  plaeida,  amioa  eonooidla.    Seckendorf,  1. 136,  IdS. 
*  Btmt  d'efcoord  mr  toot  lea  antrea  ohefr.   Paolo,  1 .  8S.— Thej  differed  nm  B0 
oCtheartielea,lMittlMtorilieLoid'aaBVp«r.    D«  Pin,  S.  S05.*-fileidHi,  VL     . 
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works,  the  civil  magistracy,  and  future  judgment,  and  sub- 
scribed with  the  utmost  harmony  by  Luther,  ZuingHus,  and  the 
other  theologians. 

The  Zuinglian  communion  never  accounted  the  Lutheran 
peculiari^  a  sufficient  reason  for  schism  or  disafiection.  This, 
they  professed  on  many  occasions.  The  French  Reformed,  in 
the  National  Synod  oi  Charenton,  acknowledged,  in  express 
terms,  the  purity  of  the  Lutheran  faith  and  worship.  This  as- 
sembly, in  1631,  declared,  says  Aymon,  the  Lutheran  commu- 
nion sound  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  free  firom  super- 
stition and  idolatry.  A  meeting  of  ue  two  denominations  in 
1661  at  Cassel,  professed  their  reciprocal  esteem ;  and,  though 
a  formal  union  was  not  constituted,  expressed  their  mutual  wil- 
lingness for  co-operation  and  cordiali^.  The  Lutherans  and 
Csdvinists  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Poland,  in  1570,  in 
the  synod  of  Senaomir,  acknowledged  the  orthodoxy  of  each 
other^s  fidth,  and  formed  a  treatjr  of  friendship  and  unity.^ 

The  mutual  friendship  entertained  by  the  Reformed  of  Grer- 
many,  France,  and  Switzerland,  terminated  among  those  of 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Poland,  in  a  formal  ecclesiastical 
union.  This  was  gloriously  effected  at  Sendomir  in  1570.  A 
synod  of  Hungarian,  Transylvanian,  and  Polish  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  met  at  that  city,  acknowledged  the  conformity  of 
their  mutual  faith  to  truth  and  revelation,  formed  themselves 
into  one  body,  and  resolved  on  reciprocal  co-operation  against 
the  partizans  of  Romanism  and  sectarianism.  Agreed  in  doc- 
trine, the  synod,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  relimous  libertVi  lefl 
each  churcn  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  discipline  and  forms. 
This  noble  and  happy  compact  was  confirmed  in  the  synod  of 
Posen  held  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  those  of  Cracow,  Petro- 
cow,  and  Breslaw  in  1573, 1578,  and  1583.  Two  branches  of 
the  Reformed,  who  had  differed  in  one  non-essential,  concur- 
red, in  this  manner,  to  form  one  ecclesiastical  communion,  and 
to  bury  in  eternal  oblivion,  all  the  conflicting  elements  of  faction 
and  animosity.' 

The  formal  junction,  which  bigotry  had  prevented,  was,  in 
1817,  effected  through  Prussia  and  Germany.  The  Calvinists 
modified  the  severity  of  predestination,  and  the  Lutherans 
renounced  the  absurdity  of  consubstantiation ;  and  both  denomi- 
nations, after  a  candid  explanation,  could  see  no  remaining 
ground  of  schism.  The  two,  in  consequence,  united  into  one 
body.  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  through  the  Prussian  and 
German  dominions  were  amalgamated,  and  both  distinctions 

>  AjmoB,  S.  501.    Da  Pin,  8.  699.    *  TlnittL  9. 778. 
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Tesolved  into  one.  The  two  have  fonned  one  ecclesiastical 
community,  and  are  called  Evangdical  Christians*  The  king 
of  Prussia,  on  the  occasion,  showed  great  activity  in  promoting 
the  compilation  of  a  Liturgy,  calculated  to  gratify  the  (Commu- 
nity and  afibrd  universaT  sads&ction.  The  professors  of 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  in  this  manner,  harmonized,  and 
one  burst  of  benevolence  and  hberality  extinguished  the  disaf- 
fection of  three  hundred  years. 

The  Bishop  of  Meaux  has  taken  occasion  fiom  these  muta* 
tions  to  triumph  over  Protestantism.  But  he  ou^ht  to  have 
known  the  changes  of  Romanism  on  this  topic,  and  nave  feared 
to  provoke  retaliation.  The  friends  of  Popery  have  entertained 
diversified  opinions  on  transubstantiation,  which  they  have  not 
accounted  as  essential  in  their  system.  A  few  instances  of 
these  fluctuations  may  be  adduced.  Gregory,  Pius,  Du  Pin, 
and  the  Sorbonne,  rejected,  or  were  willmg  to  modify,  their 
darling  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

Greffory  the  Seventh,  presiding  in  1078  with  all  his  infalli- 
bilily,  m  a  Roman  Synod  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops, 
prescribed  a  form  of  behef  on  this  question,  which  rejected,  or, 
at  least,  did  not  mention  the  corporal  presence.  He  allowed 
Berengarius  to  profess,  that  the  bread  of  the  altax  after  conse- 
cration was  the  true  body,  and  the  wine,  the  true  blood  of  our 
Lord.*  Transubstantiation  and  the  corporal  presence  are  here 
excluded.  Any  Protestant  would  sign  die  aeclaration.  The 
ZuingUans,  at  the  conference  of  Marpur^,  admitted  the  pres- 
ence of  the  true  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  m  the  sacrament,  and 
their  reception  by  those  who  approach  the  communion.*  The 
same  is  taught  m  the  Reformed  Confessions  of  Switzerland, 
France,  Strasbourg,  Holland,  and  England.  Those  of  Swit- 
zerland and  France  call  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  his 
body  and  blood,  which  feed  and  strengthen  fhe  communicant.' 
Those  of  Strasbourg,  Holland,  and  England  represent  the  con- 
secrated elements  as  his  true  body  and  blood,  which  are  present 
in  the  institution  and  become  our  nourishment.*  The  doctrinal 
exposition  of  Pope  Gregory  and  the  Roman  council  would  have 
satisfied  any  of  the  Reformed  denominations.  All  these  ad- 
mitted an  that  was  enjoined  by  the  Holy,  Roman,  Apostolic 

^  1  Prafitebtttnr,  paiem  alterii,  post  oonaeentioiusm*  erne  Temm  corptu  Ohritti,  et 
Timim  ease  yemm  tanguinem.    Ooesart,  2.  S8.    Mabillon,  5.  125. 

*  Neqne  Dogare  volant,  Teram  corpuBet  BangainemChriati  adetne.  Seckend.  136. 

*  AppeUari  corpoa  et  nngoinem  Domini.  Hel.  Con.  in  Chonet,  67.  Nos  paacit  et 
notrit  carne  aoa  et  aangvine.    Gal.  Con.  in  Ohooet,  109, 110. 

^Venim  airam  corpaa,  yenimqiie  sanm  aangoinem.  Argen.  Con;  in  Ohonet, 
940.  Vero  Ohriati  eorpore  et  aangnine  alinnir.  Ghrktam  ipanm  aic  nobis  presen- 
ton  exhiberi.  Aof.  Con.  in  Cbonet,  1 19, 120. — ^Noa  fide  recipere  vermn  corpoa,  et 
auignaieni  Chriad.    Eel.  Con.  in  Chonet,  18S. 
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Synod,  headed  by  his  infidlibility.    MabiBon  acknowledges  the  » 

Berengarian  creed's  ambiguity  and  insufficiency.'  The  con* 
temporary  patrons  of  the  corporal  presence  held  the  same  opin- 
ion as  Mabillon,  and  insisted  on  the  substitution  of  an  uneauir- 
ocal  and  explicit  confession,  and  the  insertion  of  the  epithet 
*  substantial.'  This  accordingly  was  efiectec^  next  year*  A 
new  creed  was  issued,  acknowledging  a  substantial  change  in 
the  sacramental  elements  after  consecration.' 

Pius  the  Fourth  followed  the  fix)tsteps  of  Gregory.  This 
Pontiff  in  1560,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  orored  to  caa* 
firm  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  containing  the 
Thirty-nine  articles  and  the  Litany,  if  the  British  Sovereign 
would  acknowledge  the  Pontifical  supremacy  and  the  British 
nation  join  the  Romish  Communion.*  The  English  Articles 
reject  Transubstantiation.  The  religion  of  Englana  under  Elizar 
beth,  Mageoghegan  would  insinuate,  though  without  reason, 
was  composed  of  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism ;  but  certainly 
contained  nothing  of  Transubstantiation.  Phis  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Queen,  which,  in  the  most  fiiendly  style,  professed  an 
anxiety  fi>r  her  eternal  welfare,  and  the  establishment  of  her 
royal  dignity.  This  epistle,  with. the  overtures  fi>r  union,  was 
transmitted  by  Parpaho  the  Pope's  nuncio*  Martinengo  was 
commissioned  by  his  Holiness  the  same  year,  to  negociate  a 
similar  treaty.  But  the  terms  were  refused  by  the  Queen  and 
the  nation.  Martinengo  was  not  even  allowed  to  land  in  Britain, 
but  was  stopped  in  the  Netherlands.^ 

Du  Pin  and  th^  Sorbonne  copied  the  example  of  Gregozy 
and  Pius,  and  proposed  at  least  to  modify  the  iloctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation. w  ake  in  London  and  Du  Pin  in  Paris  com- 
menced an  epistolary  correspondence,  on  the  subject  of  a  union 
between  the  English  and  the  French  church.  The  French 
doctor  proposed  to  the  English  bishop  to  omit  the  word  Tran- 
substantiation,  and  profess  a  real  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.  This  modification,  which  would 
satisfy  many  Protestants,  was  a  new  modelling  of  the  Trentine 
council's  definition.     The  proposal  was  conveyed  in  Du  Pin's 

1  Sub  hk  yen  oorporU  et  afln^oinls  yerbis  asaiiiy oca  latere  nan  nmnerito  eredere- 
tor.  Mabil.  5.  125.-~Ber6iigtn]u  breyem  fiaei  mm  tbrmolam,  ted  meniBcieiiteni 
adidraii.    BCabiU(».5.  139. 

*  Berengarnu  ezplicatioreni  fidei  formolam  nibeeribere  ooactos  eet  Vox  mb- 
■luitialiter  idtiiiia  BerenflariaiUB  fidei  profeisioiis  inaerta  ett    Mabil.  5.  139. 

*  Qa*il  oonfinneroit  le  livere  de  laPnore  CommEme.  Le  livre  de  la  Priere  Oom- 
rnime  ett  ane  espece  da  Ritael  oa  Breviare,  aui  eontieiit  let  trente-neiif  artiolea  da 
la  raliflian  pretendae  reformiep  avec  la  formule  det  prieres.  Mageogbegan,  3. 379, 
380,  3S1.    Oail.  3.  393.--HeyliB,  dOd.-^trype.  1.  22a 

*  Tradtoi  negatpf.  Alexander.  23.  230.  Ne  bigiis  qiudem  sedis  ad  iparaHtbaa 
da  eaniat  aoncioa  in  Angliam  tr^icere  pemiiaerit.    Mageggb.  3.  412. 
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ComixitHutorium.  The  plan,  ho:w^yeri  wft«  not  merely  the  act 
of  Du  Pin.  The  conditions  of  a  coalition  were  read,  and,  after 
due  consideration,  approved  by  the  Sorbonnian  faculty,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  erudition,  wisdom,  and  CadioUcism.^  These 
Roman  hierarchs  and  a  French  university  were  willing,  on 
certain  terms,  to  compromise  or  modify  Transubstantiation :  and 
the  patrons  of  Popery,  in  consequence,  need  not  exult  or  won- 
der, if  Lutherans,  Zuinglians,  and  Calvinists  evinced  a  disposi- 
tion to  unite,  while  their  opinions  on  Consubstantiatbn  disagreed, 
and  much  less,  when  theur  minds,  after  long  consideration,  came 
to  correspond. 

The  unity  of  the  lefonxied,  it  nvay  be  observed,  was  restricted 
to  faith  and  morality.  Consideraole  diversity  existed  in  disci- 
pline and  ceremonies.'  But  these,  all  admit,  are  unessential,  and, 
in  many  instances,  unimportant.  Discipline,  it  is  confessed, 
differs  among  the  Romi^ui  a^  well  as  amon^  the  Reformed. 
The  Disciplinaiian  Canons  of  Trent  were  rejected  in  France 
and  in  part  of  Ireland ;  while  they  are  admitted  even  in  Spain 
only  so  far  as  consistent  with  regal  authority.  Almost  every 
celebrated  schoolman  in  the  Romish  Communion  became  the 
founder  of  a  particular  denomination,  distinguished  by  a  pecu« 
Uarity  of  regulaiion  and  government.  The  Angustinians,  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans,  Jansenists,  Jesuits,  Ben^ctines,  were  all 
characterized  by  different  rites,  discipline,  and  ceremonies. 

Sectarianism,  indeed,  has  prevailed  since  the  rise  of  Protest* 
antism.  Many  denominations  appeared  after  the  Reformation.' 
Arianism,  Swedenborgianism,  Flagellism,  Soudicottianism,and 
other  errors  have  erected  their  portentous  and  fimtastic  heads. 
The  clamor  of  Arianism,  the  nonsense  of  Swedenborgianism, 
and  the  ravings  of  Southcottianism,  have  blended  in  mingled 
discord  and  in  ftill  cry. 

But  all  these  or  similar  kinds  of  schism  and  heresy  appeared, 
in  all  their  enormity,  many  ages  before  the  Ileformation. 
Division  arose  in  the  church  from  its  origin,  in  the  days  of  apos- 
tolic truth  and  purity.  Ireiwus,  who  nourished  in  the  second 
century,  attacked  the  errors  of  his  day,  and  his  work  on  this 
subject  fills  a  ftill  volume  in  folio.  These  errors,  in  the  days  of 
.Epiphanius,  in  the  fourth  century,  had  increaaed  to  ^{hty ,  and,  in 
the  time  of  Philaster,  to  an  hundred  and  fifiy.  Their  mtiid>er 
continued  to  augment  with)  the  progress  of  time ;  and  their 
systems  equalled  those  of  the  modems  in  extravagance.  Schism 
and  heresy  prevailed  to  a  more  alarming  extent,  before  than 

*  Da  Pin,  Oommoiiittiriamr  in  Maclaine's  Moflh.    App.  III.  Bkv.  Diet.  30.  499* 

*  in  djyenii*  ecolenis  qnadam  dopr^onditour  TariMM  ta  laqautSmibm  et  humIo 
eipositionii,  doctruuBf  in  ritihiQ»  itffw  vel  oMrenmiift    OhoiMt.  19. 
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since  the  esfabUahment  of  Protestanlism  in  its  present  form. 
Later  are  but  a  revival  of  former  errors  and  delusions,  which 
flourished  at  a  distant  period,  and,  preserved  fiom  oblivion  by 
the  historian,  swell  the  folios  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

These  illusions,  however,  the  Reformers  never  countenanced, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  opposed.  Luther  and  Calvin  withstood 
the  many  deviations  from  truth  and  propriety,  which  appeared 
in  their  day,  and  which  since  that  period  have,  in  various  forms, 
infested  Christendom.  The  Saxon  reformer  exerted  aU  his 
authority  against  the  error  and  fuiy  of  Anabaptism  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  was  imitated  in  his  opposition  to  turbulence  by  the 
Swiss,  French,  English,  and .  Scottish  Reformers,  Zuinglius, 
Calvin,  Craiimer,  and  Knox. 

The  Romish  priesthood  and  people,  on  the  contrary,  have, 
in  every  age,  fostered  fanaticism  and  absurdity.  Every  foolery 
of  sectarianism,  which,  though  unconnected  with  Protestantism, 
arose  since  the  Reformation,  and  disgraced  religion,  has  nestled 
io  the  bosom  of  Popery,  and  been  cherished  by  its  priesthood 
and  people.  Arianism,  an  affiliated  branch  of  Socinianism, 
claims  the  honor  of  antiquity,  and  was  patronized  by  Liberius, 
and  by  the  councils  of  Sunmum,  Selucia,  and  Ariminum.  The 
extravagance  of  Montanism,  as  TertuUian  relates,  was  patron- 
ised by  the  contemporary  Pope  and  rivalled  the  fanaticism  of 
Swedenborgianism.^  The  Pontiff,  says  Godeau,  gave  Mon- 
tanus  letters  of  peax^e,  which  showed  that  he  had  been  admitted 
to  his  communion.'  His  Holiness,  says  Rhenan,  Montanized. 
Victor,  says  Bruys,  approved  the  prophesying  of  Montanus, 
PrisciUa,  and  Maximilia.  The  mania  of  Joanna  Southcott  in 
modem  times  is  eclipsed  by  the  dreams  of  Beata,  Clara,  and 
Nativity. 

Beata  of  Cuenza  in  Spain  was  bom  in  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  But  she  aspired,  nqt- 
withstanding,  to  the  character  and  celebrity  of  a  Roman  saint : 
and  for  effecting  her  purpose,  she  invented  a  most  extraordinary 
fiction,  which,  she  said,  was  revealed  to  her  by  the  Son  of  God. 
Her  body,  she  declared,  as  was  indicated  to  her  by  special  reve- 
lation, was  transubstantiated  into  the  substance  of  our  Lord's 
body.  Beata's  blasphemy  created  no  less  discussion  in  Spain 
than  Joanna's  in  England.  The  Spanish  priests  and  Monks 
divided  on  the  absurmly.  Some  maintained  its  possibility,  and 
some  its  impossibility :  and  the  one  party  wondered  at  the 

1  Bocrat  XV.  21,  82.  Theod.  IT.  39,  40.  Bpon.  173.  ir.  Du  Pin,  347.  Bray.  1 
U«.    Tertol.  501. 

*  Le  Pi^ie  lai  avcit  donii^  lottret  Moiflqnet,  ijid  montrolonf  quH'  I'atvoit  adoiw 
mk,  f  owmnqnion.    GodMa.  1.  436.  Bray.  1.  40. 
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other's  unbelief.  A  few,  indeed,  it  appears,  were  the  accom«- 
plices  of  her  imposture.  But  many  were  the  dupes  of  their  own 
credulity.  Beata's  visionary  votaries,  believing  her  flesh  and 
blood  transformed  into  the  substance  of  the  Messiah,  proceeded, 
in  their  folly  and  impiety,  to  adore  the  impostor.  Her  sacer- 
dotal and  lay  partizans  conducted  her  in  procession,  and  with 
lighted  tapers  to  the  churches  and  through  the  streets ;  while 
these  shameful  exhibitions  were  accompsftiied  with  prostration 
and  burning  of  incense  before  the  new-made  goddess,  as  before 
the  consecrated  hpst^  The  woman,  indeed,  was  as  good  adivi- 
nity  as  sacramental  pastry.  Beata's  claim,  in  all  its  ridiculous 
inconsistency,  was  as  radonal  in  itself  and  supported  by  as 
strong  evidence  as  the  tale  of  Transubstantiation.  The  clergy 
and  lai^  of  Spain,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  infallibility  and 
iUuminated  with  all  its  dazzling  splendor,  were  no  less  liable  to 
deception  than  a  few  fanatics  in  England,  guided  by  their  own 
unlettered  and  infatuated  minds. 

Clara  at  Madrid,  less  assuming  than  Beata,  aspired  only  to 
tihe  name  arid  distinction  of  a  prophetess ;  and  her  claims,  like 
those  of  many  other  impostors,  soon  obtained  general  credit. 
Her  sanctity  and  her  miracles  became  the  general  topics  of  con- 
versation. Pretending  to  a  paralytic  aflection,  and  unable  to 
leave  her  bed,  the  prophetess  was  visited  by  the  most  distin^ 
guished  citizens  of  the  Spanish  capital,  who  accounted  them- 
selves honoured  in  being  admitted  mto  her  presence.  The  sick 
implored  her  mediation  with  God,  for  the  cure  of  their  disor- 
ders; and  grave  and  learned  judges  supplicated  light  to  direct 
them  in  theu*  legal  decisions,  from  the  holy  prophetess.  Claca 
uttered  her  responses  in  the  true  Delphic  style,  like  a  Priestess 
of  Apollo,  placed  on  the  Tripod  and  under  the  afflatus  of  the 
Oodj  or  like  a  seer,  who  beheld  futurity  through  the  visions  of 
inspiration.  She  was  destined,  she  announced,  by  a  special  call 
of  the  spirit,  to  become  a  capuchin  nun;  but  wanted  the  health 
and.strengdi  necessary  for  living  in  a  cloistered  community. 
His  infallibility.  Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  in  a  special  brief,  per- 
mitted her  to  make  her  profession  before  Don  Athanasius,  Arch 
bishop  of  Tpledo.  The  Vicar-General  of  God  granted  the  holy 
prophetic  nun  a  dispensation  from  a  cloistered  life  and  a  se« 
ijuestered  community.  Miss  Clara,  in  this  manner,  was  ackiiow 
ledged  by  the  head  of  the  Romish  church,  while  Miss  Southcott 
was  disowned  by  every  Protestant  community.  An  altar,  by 
the  permission  of  his  infallibility,  was  erected  opposite  her  bed. 
Mass  was  oflen  said  in  her  bed-room,  and  the  sacrament  left  in 
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her  chamb^  as  in  a  sacred  repository.  Clara  communicated 
every  day,  and  pretended  to  her  followers  that  she  took  no  fix)d 
but  the  consecrated  bread.  This^  delusion  lasted  for  several 
years.  But  the  inquisition  at  last,  on  the  strength  of  some 
information,  interfered  in  1802,  in  its  usual  rude  manner,  and 
spoiled  the  plaj.^  The  punishments,  however,  contrary  to 
custom,  were  mild.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  only  act  of  justice 
which  the  holy  office  ever  attemptea,  and  the  only  good  of 
which  its  agents  were  ever  guilty. 

The  Revelations  of  sister  Nativity,  with  all  their  ridiculous 
lolly,  have  been  recommended  in  glowing  and  unqualified  lain 
guage  by  Rayment,  Hodson,  Bruning,  and  Milner.  This 
prophetess,  if  she  had  little  brains,  had,  it  seems,  dear  eyes  and 
good  ears.  She  saw,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  hands  of  the  officii 
ating  priest  at  the  consecration  of  the  wafer,  a  little  child,  living 
and  clothed  with  light.  The  child,  eager  to  be  received,  or  in 
other  words  eaten,  spoke,  with  an  in&ntile  voice,  and  desired 
to  be  swallowed.  She  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  at  another 
time,  an  infant  in  the  host,  with  extended  arms  and  bleeding  at 
every  limb.  AH  nature,  on  the  day  of  the  procession^  she  per^ 
ceived  sensible  of  a  present  deity  and  manifesting  joy.  The 
flowers,  on  that  auspicious  day,  blew  with  brighter  beauty,  and 
the  anthems  of  angels  mixed  with  the  hosannas  of  men.  The 
very  dust  becoming  animated,  danced  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
saint  with  exultation,  and  in  the  cemetery  of  the  sinner  shud^ 
dered  with  terror. 

The  French  prophetess  also  aftiused  her  leisure  hours  in  the 
nunnery,  with  tne  agreeable  exercise  of  self-flagellation.  The 
use  of  the  disciplining  whip,  unknown,  say  Du  Pm  and  Bofleaii, 
to  all  antiquity,  began  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
novelty  was  eagerly  embraced  by  a  community  which  boasts  of 
its  unchangeability.  The  inhuman  absurdity  has  been  advo^ 
cated  by  Baronius,  Spondanus,  Pullus,  Gerson,  and  the  Roman 
Breviary.  Baronius,  the  great  champion  of  Romanism.,  fetto^ored 
by  Spondanus,  calls  flagellation  ^a  laudable  usage.' '  This 
satismction,  Cardinal  Pullus  admits,  is  rough,  but,  in  proportion 
to  its  severity,  is,  he  has  discovered,  'the  more  acceptable  to 
God.''  Gerson,  in  the  council  of  Constance  in  l4l7,  though 
he  condemned  the  absurdity  in  its  grosser  forms,  recommended 
the  custom,  when  under  the  control  of  a  superior,  and  executed 
by  another  with  moderation,  and  without  ostentation  or  efiiisioD 

1  Uoreate,  559. 

*  nie  laadabiliB  asos,  at  pcniitentis  cwajn,  fidelet  yerberibiu  leiptM  affioerenC 
flaxellii.    Spou.  1056.  III. 
«  Sttitibotio  aiperi,  tamen,  «t  taUM  Ht^ftt/Sat.    VvJL  in  B«l««i.  tflf . 
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of  blood*'  Self-flagellationi  indeed,  is  sanctioned  by  the  Popish 
church.  The  Roman  Breviaij)  published  by  the  authority  of 
Pius,  Clement,  and  Urban,  has  recommended  the  absurdity  by 
its  approbation.  This  publication  details  and  eulogizes  the 
flagellations  practised  by  the  Roman  saints.  These  encomiums 
on  the  disciplinarian  wmp  are  read  on  the  festiyals  of  these 
canonized  flagellators.  The  work  containing  these  commenda- 
tions, is  authorized  by  three  PondfTs,  and  receiyed  with  the 
utmost  unanimity  by  tlie  whole  communion.  The  usa^  there- 
fore, in  all  its  ndiculousness,  possesses  the  sanction  of  infal- 
libility. 

Tins  improyed  species  of  penance  was  adopted  by  the  friendly 
monks  of  the  a^e  of  the  crusades,  who,  with  a  lusty  acrm,  b^ 
laboured  the  luckless  backs  of  the  penitential  criminals,  men  and 
women,  eyen  of  the  highest  rank  in  society.  ,  The  nobility, 

Sintiy,  and  peasantry,  tOMS  emperor,  the  king,  the  lord,  the  lady, 
e  seryant,  and  the  soldier,  as  weU  as  the  cardinal,  tbe  metro- 
politan, the  bishop,  the  priest,  the  monk,  and  the  nun,  all  joined 
m  the  painful  and  disgusting  extrayagance.'  Cardinal  Damian 
in  1056,  brought  it  into  fashion,  and  Dominic,  Pardolf^  Antfaehn, 
Maria,  Margaret,  Hedwig,  Hildegard,  and  Cecald,  who  have 
all,  men  and  women,  been  canonized,  followed  Damian's  exam- 
ple, ajad  lacerated  their  backs  for  the  good  of  their  souls. 

The  Roman  Breyiary,  already  mentioned,  edited  by  three 
Popes,  commends  many  of  its  saints  for  their  happy  and  fre- 
quent appUcation  of  the  whip  to  their  naked  bac&s.  Self- 
nagellation,  according  to  Pontifical  authority,  beccime,  in  their 
hands,  the  sanctified  means  of  superior  holiness.  This  roll  ccm- 
tains  the  celebrated  names  of  Xavier,  Canutus,  Francisca,  Regu- 
latus,  Bernard,  Franciscus,  Teresia,  and  Bertrand.  Xayier,  the 
Indian  apostle,  wielded  against  his  own  flesh,  '  an  iron  whip, 
which,  at  eyery  blow,  was  followed  with  copious  streams  of 
blood.'  Canutus,  the  Danish  soyereign,  'chastised  his  body 
with  hair-cloth,  and  flagellation.  Francisca  copied  the  holy 
pattern.  Her  saintship  'took  continual  {)ains  to  reduce  her 
body  to  submission  by  frequent  self-flagellation.'  Regulatus,  by 
the  skilful  application  of  the  sanguinary  lash,  '  suQected  the 
flesh  to  the  spirit.'  Bemardin,  Franciscus,  and  Bertrand,  fol- 
lowing the  useful  example,  operated  with  a  thong  on  the  b^ck 
for  the  good  of  the  soul.  Teresia  merits  particular  and  honour- 
able mention,  for  applying  with  laudable  attention,  these  Chris- 

*  Flagellatio  fiat,  jnclicio  soperiorisi  et  sine  waadalo,  et  oitentatknie,  et  one  san- 
gaiiie.    Genon,  in  Labb.  16.  1161. 

*  Non  modo  viri,  led  et  nobiles  mnlieres  verberibnt  ieipsos  afficerent.  Spcni. 
1056.    in.  Boilean,  ISO,  307.    Labb.  16.  116t.    Dn  Pin,  2.  265.     M.  Paria,  90. 
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dan  means  of  holy  torment  *  She  often  applied  the  bloody 
lash  '  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  her  saintship.  She  also, 
in  addition,  *  rolled  herself  oii  thorns ;'  and  by  this  means,  says 
the  Breviary,  the  Holy  Nun,  blasphemous  to  tell,  'was  accus- 
tomed to  converse  with  God.'  Her  carcass,  however,  it  seems^ 
enjoys,  since  her  death,  the  benefit  of  these  macerations ;  and, 
*  circumfiised  in  a  fragmnt  fluid,  remains,  till  the  present  day,  the 
undecayed  object  of  worship.'*  The  church,  that  retains  such 
senseless  and  ridiculous  absurdity,  in  a  publication,  reviewed 
by  Pius,  Clement,  and  Urban,  may  cease  to  reproach  Protest- 
antism with  the  acts  of  a  few  mistaken  fanatics  or  moon-struck 
maniacs,  who,  whatever  name  they  may  assume,  are  disowned 
by  every  reformed  denomination  in  Christendom. 

Dominic,  Hedwig,  and  Margaret,  merit  particular  attention  in 
the  annals  of  flagellation.  Dominic  of  the  iron  cuirass  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  patron  and  example  of  this  disci]>line.  He 
.  showed  himself  no  mercy,  and  whipped,  on  one  occasion,  till  his 
lace,  livid  and  gory,  could  not  be  recognized.  This  scourging 
was  accompanied  with  psalm-singing.*  The  music  of  the  voice 
and  the  cracking  of  the  whip  mingled,  during  the  operation,  in 
delightful  variety. 

Dominic,  in  the  use  of  the  whip,  had  the  honour  of  making 
several  improvements,  which,  in  magnitude  and  utility,  may  be 
reckoned  with  those  of  Copernicus,  Flamsteed,  Newton,  and  La 
Place.  He  taught  flagellators  to  lash  with  both  hands,  and, 
consequently,  to  do  double  execution.*  The  skilful  operator, 
by  this  means  could,  in  a  given  time,  peel  twice  as  much  super- 
abundant skin  fit)m  his  back,  and  discharge  twice  as  much 
useless  blood  from  his  veins.  He  obliged  the  world  also  with 
the  invention  of  knotted  scourges.  Tlus  discovery  also  facili-. 
tated  the  flaying  of  the  shoulders,  and  enabled  a  skilful  hand  to 
mangle  the  flesh  in  fine  style  for  the  good  of  the  soul. 

Hedwig,  and  Margaret,  though  of  the  softer  sex,  rivalled 
Dominic  in  this  noble  art.  Hedwig  was  Duchess  of  Silesia  and 
Great  Poland.  She  ofi«n  walked  during  the  frost  and  cold,  till 
she  might  be  traced  by  the  blood  droppmg  fix)m  her  feet  on  the 

*  Xavier  ferreis  in  se  flagellii  ita  ^aevit,  at  saepe  copioio  omore  difflaeret.  Brer. 
Rom.  604. 

Ganutas  corpni  mimi  jcjaniu,  Giliciia,  et  fla^elKs  castigayit.    Brey.  Bom.  648. 

Fraocisca  corpus  aaum  crebris  flagellis  in  aervitatem  redigere  jogiter  satagelMl. 
Broy.  Rom.  710. 

Regalatas  flagellis  camem  intra  sabjectionem  spxrittu  continebiL     Brev.  787. 

Bemardinna  nagellit  delicatum  corpus  affligens.     Brev.  Rom.  801. 

Teroflia  asperrimis  flagellis  saepe  cruciaret.  AUquimdo  inter  spinas  vohitaretBic 
Deum  alloqui  solita.  Ejus  oorpos  osque  ad  banc  diem  incorraptom,  odorato  liqnan 
circm^fbsam,  colitnr.    Brev.  Rom.  1043. 

*  Psaltaria  integra  recitabantor.    Boileaa,  c.  7. 

*  8e  atraqae  manii  affatim  diverberasse.    Boileanf  185. 


snow.  8he  wore  next  her  skin,  a  hair-cloth  that  mangled  hei 
flesh,  which  she  would  not  allow  to  be  washed.  Her  women 
had,  by  force,^  to  remove  the  clotted  blood,  which  flowed  from 
the  torn  veins.  The  Duchess  invented  or  adopted  an  effectual, 
but  rather  rough  means  of  sanctification.  She  purified  her  soul 
by  the  tears  which  she  shed,  and  her  body  by  the  blows  which 
she  inflicted  with  a  knotted  lash.^ 

Margaret,  daughter  to  the  King  of  Hungary,  wore  a  hair- 
cloth and  an  iron  girdle.  She  underwent  not  only  the  usual 
number  of  stripes,  but  made  the  nuns  inflict  on  her  an  extraof^ 
dina!ry  quantity,  which  caused  such  an  effusion  of  blood  fixxn 
her  flesh  as  horror-struck  the  weeping  executioners.  Her  devo- 
tion still  augmenting  during  the  holy  week,  she  lacerated  her 
whole  body  with  the  blows  of  a  whip.^ 

Edmond,  Matthew,  and  Bemardm,  used  tfieir  disciplinarian 
diongs  on  particular  occasions.  Edmond,  who  is  a  saint  and 
was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wsis  solicited  to  unchastity  by 
a  Parisian  lady.  The  saint  directed  the  lady  to  his  study,  aod 
whether  irom  a  taste  for  natural  beauty,  or  more  probably,  to 
&ciUtatehis  intended  flagellation,  proceeded,  without  ceremony, 
to  undress  his  enamoured  dulcmea,  to  which,  being  imao- 
quainted  with  his  design,  the  unsuspecting  fair  submitted  with 
great  Christian  resignation.  He  then  began  to  ply  her  naked 
body  vn&k  a  whip.^  The  operation,  though  it  did  not  in  aU 
probability,  excite  very  pleasmg  sensations,  tended,  it  appears, 
to  allay  her  passion. 

Friar  Matuiew's  adventure  had  a  similar  beginning  and  end. 
A  noble  nymph,  young,  fair,  and  fasduiating,  disrobed  her  lovely 
person,  for  the  purpose,  probably,  of  unveiling  her  native  charms ; 
and  in  this  captivating  dress  or  rather  undress,  paid  a  nocturnal 
visit  to  her  swain  after  he  was  in  bed.'^  JBut  this  Adonis  was 
insensible  and  unkind.  A  lash  of  Spanish  cords,  administered 
front  and  rear  to  her  naked  beauty,  vindicated  the  Friar's  purity 
and  expelled  firom  his  apartment  *  the  love-sick  shepherdess.' 

Bemardin  was  tempted  in  the  same  way  and  preserved  by  the 
same  means.  A  citizen  of  Sienna  invited  him  to  her  house ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  entered,  shut  the  door.  She  then,  in  un- 
equivocal language,  declared  the  object  of  her  invitation.  Ber- 
nardin,  says  the  story,  according  to  divine  suggestion,  desired 


1  See  fenmiM  Ten  rstarMeent  par  Ibrce.    Andflly,  769. 

*  Andflly,  770.  <  Andflly,  795. 

*  Virgu  cecidit,  et  nudAtam  corpus  craentis  vibicibiu  conscribillsvit.  Boileaa,  217. 

*  Noctu  qnadain,  spoliata  iais  vestibat,  ad  oom  in  iponda  jaoentem  aecwimrat. 
Boflean,  217.    Salcos  tangamoleatM,  in  javenSlibiia  femorilnw,  chinibna,  mo 
lb  didnxit.    Boilean,  918. 


die  woman  to  nndresa**    Fla^Ilators,  indeed*  on  those  occftakmsy 

geneially  diose  to  exhibit  in  the  costume  of  Adam  aiid*£  ve»  and, 
y  this  means,  contrived  to  add  indecency  to  folly.'  The  lady, 
accordingly,  on  the  intimation  of  his  will  and  misunderstanding 
his  design,  immediately  complied.  But  she  was  soon  disagree- 
ably uculeceived.  Contrary  to  her  expectadohs,  and  probably 
to  her  desire,  he  besan  to  apply  his  wliip,  which  he  used  with 
great  freedom,  till  sue  was  tired  of  his  company  and  civility. 

This  flagellation  was  not  peculiar  to  men  and  women.  Satan, 
it  seems,  enjoyed  his  own  sluuie  of  the  amnsement.  This,  on  one 
occasion,  says  Tisen  and  after  him  Boileau,  was  bestowed  on 
his  infernal  majesty  by  Saint  Juliana.'  Her  sister  nuns,  on 
this  emergency,  heard  a  dreadful  noise  in  Juliana's  apartment 
This,  on  examination,  was  found  to  proceed  £rom  her  conflict 
with  Beelzebubr  Her  saintsfaip  engaged  his  devilship  in  a 
pitched  battle  in  her  own  chamber.  But  Satan,  for  once,  was 
overmatched  and  foiled.  Thesaintess  seized  the  demon  in  her 
hands,  and  dirashed  him  with  all  her  mieht.  Juliana  then  thie  w 
Belial  on  the  earth,  trampled  him  witn  her  feet,  and  lacerated 
him  with  sarcasms.  Satsui,  if  accounts  may  be  credited,  has 
sometimes  taken  the  liberty  of  whipping  saints.  Coleta,forinr 
stance  was,  according  to  the  Roman  Breviary,  ofiien  compli- 
mented in  this  way.  Her  saintship  fiequently  telt  the  efiects  of 
the  infernal  lash.  But  Juliana,  tor  once,  repaid  Satan  with 
interest  for  all  his  former  impoliteness  and  incivility.  The 
sainted  heroine,  it  appears,  fought  with  her  tongue  as  well  as 
with  her  fists  and  feet.^  This  weapon  she  had  at  command, 
and  she  embraced  the  opportunity  of  treating  the  Devil  to  a 
few  specimens  of  her  eloquence. 

Dunstan,  the  English  saint,  showed  still  greater  severity  than 
Juliana.  The  Devu  at  one  time  assumed  the  form  of  a  bear,  and 
attacked  the  saint.  Satan,  in  conmiencing  hostilities,  gaped  and 
showed  his  teeth ;  but,  it  appears,  could  not  bite.  He  contrived, 
however,  to  seize  Dunstan's  pastoral  staff  in  his  paws,  and 
attempted  to  drag  this  ensign  of  office  to  himself.  But  this, 
Dunstan  was  not  disposed  tamely  to  resign.  He  chose  rather 
to  retain  the  weapon,  and  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  war 
against  his  diabohcal  assailant.  He  accordingly  applied  it  to 
Belial's  bade  with  such  dexterity  and  efiect,  that  the  enemy  v^as 
soon  put  to  flight.     The  conqueror,  also,  like  a  skilful  general, 

'  Ut  Be  reitibiu  imdaret:  neo  molier  diBtalit.    Boilecii,  216.    Sariai,  972. 

*  Nudatii  corporibos,  et  omni  stamine  spoliatit,  palam  et  in  compecta  htimiiiniii 
MflagttUwe.     Boilean,2S9.  STiaeo,  60.     Boilean,  S70. 

^  Danncmem,  qnem  manibas  compreheiMimi,  qaanti  potent  caedebat.  In  terram 
dsinde  proatmUm,  pedibnaobterebat,  lacevabat  aarcaamia.  Bcnieaa,  270.  Bnv. 
Bom.  700. 
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nmilhmg  to  aecme  the  viotory^  pursued  die  routed  adrersary, 
and  thrashed  with  m^;bt  and  main.  The  saint,  in  this  manner, 
continued  his  military  operations  till  he  broke  the  cudgel  in 
three  pieces  on  the  vanquished  DeviL^ 

Dunstan,  on  another  occasion,  discovered,  saint  as  ne  was, 
still  less  mercy*  Satan,  or  some  other  Devil,  had  the  assurance 
to  put  his  head  thxou^  the  window  of  Dunstan's  cell,  for  the 
purpose  of  tempting  ttie  saint.  But  the  demon's  intrusion  cost 
nim  his  nose,  wnich,  it  seems,  was  of  an  enormous  length.  His 
saintship  heated  a  pair  of  pincers  in  the  fire,  and  actuated  With 
holy  rage,  seized  Bedzebab's  nose  in  the  red-hot  forceps.  The 
saint  then  pulled  in,  and  Belial,  if  it  were  he,  pulled  out,  till  the 
nose  gave  way  t  and  Satan,  who,  during  the  comfortable  opera- 
tion, yelled  U&e  a  foiy  and  alarmed  the  whole  .neighborhood, 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  olfactory  organ.  The  Devil,  though 
the  prominence  of  his  .&ce  had  formerly  been  nearly  as  large  as 
if  he  had  been  at  Sterne's  promontory  of  noses,  has  been  dis* 
tin^uished  ever  since  by  die  flatness  of  his  nasal  emunctories*^ 
This  story  is  gravely  told  by  Osbem,  Ranulph,  and  other  popi^ 
historians. 

Middleton,  during  Ms  visit  to  Rome,  witnessed  a  procession 
in  which  the  wretched  votaries  of  superstition  marched  widi 
whips  in  their  hands,  and  lashed  tiieir  naked  backs  tiU  blood 
streamed  &om  the  wounds.  A  sinular  exhibition  is  presented 
at  the  annual  return  of  the  lent  season.  Men  of  all  conditions 
assembled  at  a  certain  place,  where  whips,  ready  for  the  work, 
are  given  to  the  operators.  The  lights  are  extinguished*  An 
alarm  beU  annotiocesthe  moment &»* commencement.  The  vic- 
tims of  superstition  and  priestcraft  then  phr  the  thong,  and  flay 
their  unfortunate  shoulders.  Nothing  is  heard  during  the  tra- 
gedy, but  the  groans  of  die  self-tormentors,  mingled  with  the 
cracking  of  whips  and  die  clanking  of  chains,  forming,  if  not  a 
very  harmonious,  at  least  a  very  striking  and  noisy  concert.  The 
comfortaUe  operation,  producing  of  course  an  agreeable  ex- 
coriation, contmues  nearly  an  hour,  accompanied  with  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  symphony  of  groans^  whips  and  ch&ins. 

These  fla^eUatingexhibitions  were  perhaps  surpassed  by  the 
convulsionanan  scenes,  displayed  in  Paris  about  the  year  1759. 
These  frightftd  displays  of  fanaticism  and  inhumanity  have 

1  TranBlatas  ia  specitun  nrri  connnnlem  hianti  rictn  onatem  aggraditiir.  Fagi' 
entnm  belluam  djrmhne  aedit,  etc.    Osbern,  105. 

*  Lafrelem  fiiciem  tenftctilis  indadit,  et  totis  Tiribus  renitenB,  monstnun  intmr- 
fam  trahit    OBbern,  9S. 

Donstaniu,  forcipibos  noM  ignitis,  namm  damionis  comprehendit  et  tenuit,  dcmeo 
dBmone  nlolaiite  ractom  hoc  convioaneu  innotesceret.  Banulpb.  ▼!  p.  $K70.  Le 
Bomir,  4.  157. 
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been  recorded  by  Baion  Grimm  with  the  greatest  exnctiieMt 
firom  reports  taken  on  the  spot  by  Condamine  add  Castd* 
These  snocking  and  degrading  transactions^  countenanced  by 
several  of  the  Roman  clergy,  were  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  in  the  capital  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty.  The 
convulsionaries  were  Popish  fanatics,  who  pretended  to  extra- 
ordinary visitations  of  the  Spirit  During  tnese  visitations,  the 
enthusiasts  of  this  school  fell  into  convulsions,  or,  at  their  own 
request,  suffered  crucifixion  or  some  other  punishment.^ 

Rachel  and  FeUcit^,  two  pupils  of  the  sisterhood,  were  ac- 
tresses in  the  tragedy.  These  two  maniacs  suffered  crucifixion, 
for  the  purpose,  they  said,  of  exhibiting  a  Uvely  image  of  the 
Saviour's  passion.  Each  was  nailed  to  a  wooden  cross  through 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  remained  in  this  situation  for  more  than 
three  hours.  During  this  time,  the  sisters  slumbered  in  a 
beatific  ecstacy,  uttered  abundance  of  in&ntile  nonsense,  and 
addressed  the  spectators  in  lisping  accents  and  all  the  silly  baby- 
ism of  the  nursery.  The  naus  at  length  were  drawn ;  and  the 
sisters,  after  their  wounds  were  washed  and  bandaged,  sat 
down  to  a  repast  in  the  apartment,  and  pretended  that  the  ope- 
ration was  attended  with  no  pain,  but  with  transporting  piear 
sure.  They  both  indeed  had,  with  wonderful  self<;ommand, 
suppressed  all  audible  indications  of  torment  by  groans  or 
murmurs.  Visible  marks,  however,  betrayed  their  inward 
misery.  Their  agony,  especially  at  the  drawing  of  the  nails, 
appeared  by  various  contortions,  writhings,  and  other  unequiv- 
ocal tokens  of  internal  distress. 

A  second  exhibition  consisted  in  the  crucifixion  of  Fanny 
and  Mary.  Condamine,  who  was  a  spectator,  on  the  occasion, 
took  his  description  from  life.  Fanny  suffered  with  the  great* 
est  heroism.  She  remained  three  hours  nailed  to  the  cross,  and 
was  shifted,  during  this  period,  into  a  great  variety  of  postures. 
But  Marv  wanted  faith  or  fortitude.  She  shuddered  at  the  lis- 
tening of  the  nails,  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  shouted  for  relief. 
She  was,  accordingly,  taken*  from  the  cross,  and  carried  out  of 
the  chamber  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

This  tragedy  was  succeeded  by  a  comedy.  Sister  Frances 
announced  that  God  had  commanded  her  on  that  day  to  bum 
the  gown  off*  her  back,  for  the  spiritual  edification  of  herself  and 
the  spectators.  Fire,  accordingly,  was,  after  a  great  deal  of 
grimacing,  set  to  her  skirts.  But  her  saintship,  instead  of  ex7 
periencing  consolation  and  delight,  screamed  with  terror  and 
yelled  like  a  fury.     Water,  therefore,  was  poured  on  her  petti- 

>  MiddleUm,  3.     100.    Edinburgh  Beview  fivr  September  1S14. 
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ooats,  and  her  ladyship,  half-roasted  and  halMio^med,  and 
utterly  ashamed  of  the  exhibition,  was  carried  into  another 
apartment. 

The  melody  of  this  fla^lladng  and  convulsionarian  worship, 
indeed,  to  vu%ar  ears,  appears  something  harsh ;  and  the  devo- 
tion might,  to  conmion  understandings,  seem  not  veiy  high  in 
the  scale  of  rationality.  But  the  music,  in  the  one  instance, 
was  as  harmonious,  and  the  worship,  in  the  other,  as  reasonable 
as  in  the  Feast  of  the  Ass,  celebrated,  for  some  time,  in  the 
Gallican  church,  at  Beauvais  in  Burgundy.  The  friends  of 
this  ceremony  had,  by  their  superior  discernment,  discovered 
that  an  ass  was  the  conveyance  of  Joseph  and  Maiy,  when 
they  fled  for  an  asylum  from  Herod  into  Egypt.  An  institution, 
therefore,  was  appointed  for  the  commemoration  of  the  flight 
and  deliverance,  and  the  solemnity  was  a  pattern  of  rationality 
and  devotion.' 

A  handsome  girl,  richly  attired,  represented  Mary,  who,  from 
some  flattering  portraits  of  her  ladyship,  was  accounted  a  Jew- 
ish beauty.  The  girl,  bedizened  with  finery,  was  placed  on  an 
ass  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold  and  superbly  caparisoned. 
The  ass,  accompanied  with  a  vast  concourse  of  clergy  and  laity, 
was  led  from  the  cathedral  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  girl,  who  represented  the  mother  of  God,  seated  on  the 
ass,  was  conducted  in  solemn  procession  into  the  sanctuary 
itself,  and  placed  with  the  gospels  near  the  altar.  High  mass 
began  with  sreat  pomp ;  and  the  ass,  who  was  a  devout  wor- 
shipper on  me  occasion,  was  taught  td"  kneel,  as  in  duty  bound, 
at  certain  intervals,  while  a  hymn,  no  less  rational  than  pious, 
was  sung  in  his  praise.  The  holy  hymn,  recorded  by  Du 
Gauge,  is  a  model  for  elegance  and  devotion.  The  following  is 
a  translation  of  four  stanzas  of  the  sacred  ode  in  the  Miltonian 
s^le ;  though  no  version  can  equal  the  sublimity  and  sense  of 
the  inimitable  original. 

The  Am  he  oame  from  Eattem  clhnei. 
Heigh-ho,  myAflsy,  ^ 

He's  £Eur  and  fit  for  the  pack  at  all  tnnei. 
Sin  j,  Father  Am,  and  yon  shall  get  gras^ 
And  straw  and  hay  too  in  plenty. 

The  Asa  is  slow  and  lazy  too ; 

Heigh-ho,  my  assy. 

Bat  the  whip  ana  the  spnr  will  make  him  gow 

Sing,  Father  Ass,  and  you  shall  have  grasa. 

Ana  straw  and  hay  too  in  plenty. 

The  Ass  was  bom  and  bred  with  long  ean; 
Heigh-ho  my  assy,  ^ 
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And  yet  1m  the  Lord  of  mei  appflBn, 
Grin,  Father  Aw,  and  you  ihall  get  graaa, 
And  straw  and  hay  too  in  plenty 

The  Am  excels  the  hind  at  a  leap, 
Heij;ii-ho^  my  aMy, 

And  fiister  than  hound  or  hare  can  trot. 
Bray,  Father  AsSf  and  yon  ahaill  have  grass, 
And  straw  and  hay  too  in  plenty. ^ 

The  worship  concluded  with  a  braying-match  between  the 
clergy  and  laity  in  honour  of  the  ass.  The  officiating  priest 
turned  to  the  people,  and  in  a  fine  treble  voice  and  witn  great 
devotion,  brayed  three  times  like  an  ass,  whose  fair  representa- 
tive he  was  ;  while  the  people,  imitating  his  example  in  thanking 
God,  brayed  three  times  in  concert.  Shades  of  Montanus, 
Southcott,  and  Swedenborg,  hide  your  diminished  heads! 
Attempt  not  to  vie  with  the  extravagancy  of  Romanism.  Your 
wildest  ravings,  your  loudest  nonsense,  your  most  eccentric 
aberrations  have  been  outrivalled  by  an  in&Qible  church. 

The  ridiculousness  of  the  asinine  ceremony  was  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  the  decision  of  a  Roman  Synod.  His  InfalB- 
bility,  Boniface  the  Fourth,  presided  on  the  occasion.  Th6  acts 
of  the  council  were  published  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican, 
by  Holstenius,  and  have  been  inserted  in  the  works  of  Du  Pin 
and  Labb6.  The  holy  Roman  Council  condemned  an  opinion, 
which,  it  appears,  hsid  prevailed  in  England,  that  monks,  because 
dead  to  the  world,  are  incapable  of  receiving  ordination  or  per- 
forming the  sacerdotal  or  episcopal  (unctions.  The  sacred  synod, 
under  the  immediate  superintendency  of  his  Holiness,  proved 
by  the  soundest  logic,  that  monks  are  angels,  and  therefore 
proper  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  sy^iodal  dialectics  supply 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  syllogistic  reasoning.  An  angel,  in 
Greek,  said  his  Tnfallibihty  and  the  learned  Fathers,  is  in  the 
Latin  language,  called  a  messenger.  But  monks  are  angels,  and 
therefore  monks  are  messengers.  Monks  are  demonstrated  to- 
be  angels,  by  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  process.     AU 

animal  with  six  wings  are  angels.     But  monks  have  six  wings, 

« 

1  OrientiB  partihos,  Hex,  Sire  Asnes,  etc. 

Adventavit  asums  •  •  •  • 

Pnlcher  et  fortissimas,  Scce  magnis  anribus 

Sarcinis  iqitissimos.  Snbjagalis  filius 

Hex,  Sire  Asnes,  car  ohantesi  Asinos  egregius 

Belle  boQche  rechignes  Asinonnn  Dominus. 

Vons  aurez  du  fem  asses,  Hex,  Sire  Asnes,  etc. 

Bt  de  ravome  a  plantec.  gajtu  Tincit  hinnolos, 

Lentas  erat  pedibos,  Damas  et  capreolos. 

Nisi  Ibret  bacoloa,  Super  dromedarioe, 

Et  earn  in  dnnibns  Veiox  Madianeos. 

pmigsret  aculeos.  Hex,  Sire  Asnes,  etc. 
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and  therefore  monks  are  angels.  ThS  minor  of  this  syllogism 
is  evinced  in  a  most  conclusive  manner.  The  cowl  forms  two, 
the  arms  two,  and  the  extremeties  two  wings.  Monks,  therefore, 
have  six  wings,  and,  consequently  are  angels,  which  was  to  be 
demonstrated.^  The  annals  of  fanaticism  and  folly,  through  the 
whole  range  of  Protestant  Christendom,  afforded  no  equal  exam- 
ple of  unqualified  senselessness*and  absurdity. 

Du  Pin  and  Bruys  suspect  the  document  of  forgery.  -  The 
reasons  of'their  suspicion  are  its  nonsense,  fiivolity,  barbarism, 
and  illogical  argument.'  These,  however,  to  persons  acquainted 
with  Roman  Councils,  are  rather  proofs  of  its  genuineness. 
Sense,  found  in  an  ancient  synodal  monument,  would  go  a 
great  way  to  prove  its  supposititiousness.  The  unwieldy  col- 
lection 01  councils,  if  the  nonsense  were  subtracted,  would,  in 
a  great  measure,  disappear  Srom  the  view,  and  present  a  wide 
and  unmeaning  blank.  The  ponderous  folios  of  Crabbe,  Bin- 
ius,  Labb^  and  Cossart,  under  which  the  shelf  now  groans, 
would,  if  the  sense  only  were  retained,  contract  their  amf^ 
dimensions  and  shrink  into  the  pamphlet  or  the  primer. 

These  observations  show  the  unity  of  Protestantism,  as  well 
as  the  foDy  of  Popery.  But  the  antiquity  of  Romanism  has, 
by  its  partisans,  been  contrasted  with  the  novelty  of  Protestant- 
ism, Popery,  in  the  langua^  of  its  advocates,  is  the  ofispring 
of  antiqmty;  but  Protestantism,  the  child  of  the  Reformation. 
The  one  originated  with  the  first  heralds  of  the  Gospel ;  but 
the  other  with  Luther  and  Calvin. 

Anti(juity,  however,  in  the  abstract,  is  no  criterion  of  truth. 
Superstition  is  nearly  as  old  as  religion,  and  originate^  in  the 
remotest  period  of  time,  in  the  darkness  and  profanity  of  the 
antediluvian  world.  Indian  Braminism  existed  long  antece- 
dent to  Italian  Popery.  Christianity  was  preceded  by  Judaism 
and  Paganism,  and  tne  Christian  revelation  by  the  Oredan  and 
Roman  mythology. 

The  truths  of  the  Gospel,  however,  must,  it  is  granted,  have 
been  known  and  professed  fir^m  its  original  promulgation ;  and 
the  Christian  church  has  existed  fiT>m  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  Gospel  was  proclaimed  and  a  church 
planted  by  their  Divine  Author.  The  apostolic  heralds,  com- 
misioned  by  His  immediate  authority,  disseminated  evangeUcnl 
truth  and  enlarged  the  Christian  society.  This  system  con- 
tinued for  some  time  in  all  its  original  purity,  unmixed  with  thii 
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muddy  influx  of  human  folly  and  superstition.  The  friends  of 
Protestantism,  therefore  should  be  prepared  to  show  that  their 
religion  is  no  novelty ;  but  existed  from  the  origination  of  Chria* 
tianity,  and  before  the  Papacy  or  the  Reformation. 

Protestantism  comprises  three  things.  These  are  the  Name, 
the  Faith;  and  the  Cnurcht  or,  in  other  terms,  the  Appellation, 
the  Profession,  and  the  People.  The  name,  all  admit,  is,  in 
this  acceptation,  a  novelty,  which  originated  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  as  late  as  the  days  of  Luther.  The  pattons  of  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  protested,  in  1529,  against  the  unjust 
decision  of  the  Diet  of  Spires,  and  in  consequence,  were  called 
Protestants.'  An  old  institution,  therefore,  came  to  be  distioe- 
guished  by  a  new  appellation.  Protestantism,  in  its  modem 
and  ecclesiastical  application,  began  to  signify  Christianity. 

But  changing  a  sign  does  not  change  the  signification. 
Britain,  according  to  the  ancient  appellation,  is  now  called 
England,  without  any  chanse  in  the  territory.  The  ancients 
called  that  Hibemia  which  tne  modems  caU  Irelahd.  France 
was  formerly  named  Gaul,  and  Columbia  lately  Terra  Firma; 
whilst  these  divisions  of  the  European  and  American  continents, 
notwithstanding  their  new  designations,  remain  the  same. 
Boni&ce  the  Third  was  not  transubstantiated  into  another  man, 
when,  according  to  Baronius,  he  assumed  the  new  appellation 
(^Universal  Bishop.  The  modem  Popes,  on  their  elevation  to 
the  papal  chair,  change  their  names ;  but,  as  all  confess,  retain 
th^r  identity.  Catholicism,  acconling  to  the  primitive  design»- 
ticHi,  began  in  this  manner  to  be  denominated  Protestantism, 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  simplicity  of  ChristianiQr 
from  the  superstition  of  Romanism. 

But  the  name,  in  itself,  is  unimportant.  The  sign  is  nothing 
compared  with  the  signification.  The  antiquity  of  the  Protest- 
AiTT  Faith  is  easily  shown<.  The  theology  of  the  Reformed  is 
found  in  the  Bible,  in  the  fathers,  in  the  primitive  creeds,  and 
in  the  early  councils.  Protestantism  is  contained  in  the  word 
of  God.  The  sacred  volume  is  the  great  repository  of  the  Re- 
formed faith.  The  religion,  therefore,  which  is  written  with 
sun-beams  in  the  New  Testament,  the  earliest  monument  of 
Christianity,  the  great  treasury  of  revealed  tmth,  cannot  with 
any  propriety,  be  denominated  a  novelty. 

The  truths  of  Revelation  and  the  theology  of  Protestantism, 
are  contained  in  the  early  fathers.  These  authors  indeed,  ao- 
cording  to  the  usual  reckoning,  include  a  vast  range.  The  ec- 
desiaffbcal  writovs,  firom  Clemens  to  Bernard,  firom  the  Bishop 
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of  Rome  to  the  M<mk  of  Clairvaux,  comprising  a  period  of 
eleven  hundred  years,  have  been  denominated  Fathers.  Their 
woiks,  immediately  after  the  council  of  Nice,  began- to  be  in* 
fected  with  popery.  Each  succeeding  author,  in  each  following 
age,  added  to  the  gathering  mass  of  error.  Superstition  accu- 
muhted.  The  film  and  mud  of  Romanism  collected,  till  the 
system  of  delusion,  or  '*  the  Man  of  Sin,"  in  all  his  dimensions, 
was  completed.  The  post-Nicene  Fathers,  therefore,  may,  widi 
safety  and  without  regret,  be  consigned  to  the  Vatican,  to  rust 
or  rot  with  the  lumber  and  legends  of  swthousand  years. 

But  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers  exhibit  a  view  of  Protestantism, , 
in  all  its  grand  distinctions  and  in  all  its  prominent  traits. 
These,  too,  it  must  be  observed^  were  uninspired  and  fallible, 
and  therefore,  display  no  unerring  standard  of  truth.  Many 
things  contained  in  their  works  are  exploded  both  by  the  Rom- 
ish and  Reformed,  such  as  the  Millenium,  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  infants,  and  the  subterranean  repository 
of  souls  from  death  tiU  the  resurrection.  The  errors  and  igno- 
rance of  the  Fathers  have  been  acknowledged  by  Erasmus  and 
Du  Pin,  the  friends  of  Romanism.  The  ancient  commentators, 
says  Erasmus,  such  as  Origen,  Basil,  Gregory,  Athanasius, 
Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  'were  men  subject 
to  failings,  ignorant  in  some  things  and  mistaken  in  others.'  Du 
Pin  makes  a  similar  concession.^  Some  errors,  says  the  Parisian 
Doctor,  were  fi:equent  in  the  first  ages,  which  have  since  been 
rejected.  The  ancients,  he  grants,  varied  in  terms  and  in  cir- 
cumstantials, though  they  agreed  in  essentials.  The  errors, 
however,  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  which  were  many,  were 
not  the  errors  of  Rc»nanism.  The  ecclesiastical  productions  of 
three  hundred  years  after  the  commencement  oi  the  Christian 
era,  teach,  in  the  main,  the  principles  of  Protestantism. 

The  Reformed  also  recognized  the  three  pristine  creeds.  The 
Apostolic,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian  formularies  of  belief 
were  adopted  by  the  patrons  of  Protestantism,  and  have  been 
distinguished  by  their  general  reception  in  Christendom.  The 
confessions  of  Irenssus,  Origen,  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Gregory, 
and  Lucian,  as  well  as  those  of  Jerusalem,  Aquileia,  and  Antiocb, 
which  still  remain,  though  less  known,  are  equally  orthodox. 
All  these  agree,  in  substance,  with  the  confessions  issued  imme* 
diately  afler  the  Reformation, .  and  bdieved  by  all  genuine 
Protestants  to  the  present  day. 

The  doctrinal  oefinitions  of  the  first  six  general  oouncib, 
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which  were  held  at  Nioe,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  and  Confltanti* 
nople,  have  been  adopted  into  the  Reformed  theolorv^.  The 
Nicene,  and  Bjzandne  councils  declared  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
and  Spirit,  in  opposition  to  Ariaxiism  and  Macedonianism.  The 
EpheBian,  Chalcedonian,  and  Byzantine  synods  taught  the  unity 
of  the  Son's  person  and  the  duality  of  lus  nature  and  will,  in 
contradistinction  to  Nestorianism,  Eulychianism,  and  Monoche- 
litism.  All  these  promulgated  the  prmciples  of  Protestantism, 
aad  are  lasting  monuments  of  its  antiquity. 

A  person  beinff  BAmd  where  Protestantism  was  before  the 
Reformation,  replied  by  asiung  in  turn,  where  the  inquirer's 
bee  was  that  morning  before  it  was  washed.  The  reply  was 
just.  Dirt  could  constitute  no  part  of  the  human  countenance ; 
and  washing,  which  would  remove  the  filth,  could  neither 
chan^  the  lineaments  of  the  human  visage  nor  destroy  its 
identity.  The  features  by  the  cleansing  application,  instead  of 
akeration,  would  only  resume  their  natural  appearance.  The 
superstition  of  Romanism,  in  like  manner,  formed  no  part  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  Reformation,  which  expunged  the  filth  of 
adulteration,  neither  new  modelled  the  form,  nor  curtailed  the 
substance  of  the  native  and  genuine  system.  The  pcllutions 
a£  many  ages,  indeed,  were  dismissed ;  but  the  primitive  con- 
stitution remained.  The  heterogeneous  and  foreim  accretions, 
which  might  be  confounded  but  not  amalgamated  with  the  pri- 
mary elements,  were  exploded :  and  deformity  and  misrepre- 
sentation gave  place  to  simjdicity  and  truth. 

Popery  may  be  compared  to  a  field  of  wheat  overrun  with 
weeds.  The  weeds,  in  this  case,  are  only  obnoxious  intruders 
which  injure  the  usefiil  grain.  The  wheat  may  remain  and 
advance  to  maturity  with  accelerated  vegetation,  when  the 
weeds,  which  impede  its  growth,  are  eradicated.  The  super- 
stition of  Romanism,  in  the  same  manner,  like  an  exotic  and 
ruining  weed,  deformed  the  Gospel  and  counteracted  its  utility. 
The  Reformers,  therefore,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  religion  and 
truth,  and  actuated  with  the  love  of  God  and  man,  proceeded 
with  skill  and  resolution,  to  separate  Popish  inventions  firom 
divine  revelation,  and  exhibited  the  latter  to  the  admiring  wortd 
in  all  its  strikiiig  attraction  and  symmetry.  . 

But  nothing,  perhaps,  presents  a  more  striking  image  of 
Po|»ery  than  a  person  labouring  under  a  dreadnd  disorder; 
while  the  same  person,  restored  to  vkorous  health,  wiU  afibrd  a 
lively  enUem  of  Protestantism.  The  malady,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed, has  deranged  the  whole  animal  economy.  Appetite  and 
stziQjigth  iail,  and  axQ  succeeded  by  languor  and  debility.  The 
disease,  which  works  within,  appears  in  all  its  disgtistiiig^irectB 


Oil  the  exterior,  aad  produces  ^maciatioii,  paleness,  swelling, 
ulceration,  tumour,  and  abscess.  The  whole  fiame,  in  conse- 
quence, exhibits  a  mass  of  deformity.  The  patient,  in  this 
state,  affords  a  striking  picture  of  Popery.  But  a  physician,  in 
the  mean  time,  exerts  his  professional  skill.  Medical  apphca- 
tioQs  arrest  the  progress  of  disease,  and  renoyate  the  functions 
of  the  whole  human  system.  £yery  protuberance,  excrescence, 
suppuration,  and  pain  is  removed  by  an  unsparing  apphcadon 
of  the  lancet,  regimen,  medicine,  suid  aliment.  The  blood,  in 
reviving  streams,  begins  to  flow  with  its  usual  velocity,  and  the 
pulse,  in  healthy  movements,  to  beat  with  its  accustomed  regu- 
larity. Debility^  and  decay  give  place  to  vigour,  bloom,  and 
beauty.  The  healthy  subject,  in  this  state,  presents  a  portrait 
of  Protestantism;  and  the  Reformers  acted  the  part  of  the 
physician.  BeUgion,  by  their  skilful  exertions,  was  divested  of 
the  adventitious  and  accumulated  superadditionsof  a  thousand 
years,  and  restored  to  its  native  purity,  flourishing  in  health, 
invigorated  with  strength,  and  adorned  with  beauty.  A  patient, 
however,  does  not,  on  the  return  of  health,  bec(»ne  another  per- 
son or  lose  his  identity :  neither  does  Christianity,  when  reduced 
to  its  or^nal  state,  change  its  nature  or  become  a  novelty. 

The  iaithfal  existed,  at  the  earliest  period,  as  well  as  the 
faith ;  and  the  people  as  well  as  the  profession.  The  churches 
unconnected  with  the  Romish  and  rejecting  the  most  obnoxious 
abominations  of  Popery,  or  professing,  in  all  the  grand  leading 
truths,  the  principled  of  Protestantism,  were.  Scorn  the  primitive 
times,  numerous  and  flourishing.  These  were  the  Waldensians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Nestorians,  tl^  Monophysites,  the  Armenians, 
and  the  Syrians. 

Western  or  European  Christendom  was  the  theatre  of  Wal- 
densianism.  The  patrons  of  this  system  were  distinguished  by 
various  appellations.  But  the  principal  branches  of  this  stock, 
were  Waldfensianism,  Albigensianism,  and  Wickliflism.  These, 
however,  though  called  by  several  names,  had  one  common 
origin  and  one  common  faith— the  foith  of  Protestantism. 

Albigensianism,  indeed,  h£i8  oftien  been  accused  of  Manichean- 
ism  and  Arianism.  Calumny  of  this  kind  has  been  very  com- 
mon from  the  Popish  pen  of  misrepresentation  against  this 
persecuted  denomination  of  Christians.  But  the  imputation  is 
unfounded,  and  has  been  leiuted  by  Perrin,  Basnage,  Usher, 
Peyran,  and  Moreri.  Moreri,  though  attached  to  Romanism, 
has  vindicated  the  Albigensian  theology  fix>m  thisr  slander  with 
generosity  and  efieot.^    This  charge,  according  to  Moreri,  nuty 
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be  lefiited  firom  llie  silence  of  origi]3al  records ;  the  admission  of 
Popish  historians ;  and  the  testanony  of  Albiffensian  confessions. 

The  original  monuaients,  such  as  the  Cnronicle  of  Tolosa, 
the  testimony  of  Bernard,  Ouido,  and  the  Councils  of  Tours  and 
Lavaur,  in  1163  and  1213,  contain  no  trace  of  this  allegation. 
The  Tolosan  Chronicle  contains  an  account  of  the  processes 
against  the  Albigensians  signed  by  the  Incjuisitors,  and,  in  many 
instances,  by  the  Bishops ;  but  no  mention  is  madeof  Albigensian 
Manicheanism  or  of  Ananism*  A  similar  silence  is  preserved  by 
Bernard  and  Guide,  as  well  as  by  the  synods  of  Tolosa,  Tours, 
and  Lavaur,  that  brought  several  accusations  against  this  people.* 

The  same  appears  from  Popish  admissions.  The  Albigenr 
sians,  according  to  £neas  Sylvius,  Alexander,  and  Thuanus, 
were  a  branch  of  the  Waldensians,  who,  all  admit,  were  un- 
tainted with  the  Manichean  or  Arian  heresy.^  The  Albigensians, 
says  Alexander,  '  did  not  err  on  the  Trinity,'  and,  therefore, 
were  not  Arians."  Bruys,  Henry,  Osca,  and  Arnold,  who 
were  the  chiefs  of  this  denomination,  were  never  accused  of 
these  errors.  Moreri,  on  this  subject,  quotes  the  admissions  of 
Mabillon,  Tillet,  Semis,  Vignier,  Guaguin,  and  Marca,  in  vin- 
dication of  these  injured  people.^  All  these  testify  that  the 
Albigensians  difier  utde  in  doctrine  from  the  Waldensians  and 
the  Reformed,  who,  all  confess,  were  free  from  Arianism. 

This  calumny  is  repelled  by  the  Albigensian  Confessions. 
Several  of  these  remain.  One  is  preserved  in  Leger.  The 
Treatise  on  Antichrist,  written  in  1120  before  the  days  of 
Waldo,  contains  an  outline  of  the  Albigensian  theology.  Gra- 
verol  also  possessed  an  ancient  manuscript,  which  detailed  the 
persecutions  of  the  Inquisition  against  the  professors  of  Albi- 

Sensianism.  The  Confession  of  Osca,  who  belonged  to  this 
enomination,  is  still  extant,  and  contains  an  outline  of  Protest- 
antism. The  Albigensians,  who  were  accused  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Lombez,  made,  in  the  synod,  a  public  profession  of  their 
faith.  All  these  records  reject  the  Manichean  and  Arian  errors, 
and  include,  in  the  essentials,  the  faith  of  the  Reformation. 
The  accused,  at  Lombez,  professed  their  belief  in  one  God  in 


<  Bened.  14.     Labb.  12.  12S4.  et  13.  841.    Da  Fin,  2, 32. 

*  Ab  eccleria  Oatholica  reoedentes,  impiam  WaldensiunK  soctam  atque  iiMaaani 
amplexi  tant.  Aen.  Sylv.  c.  85.  Albigemes  WaUenmnm  eueprogeniem.  Alex. 
20. 268.    Pauperet  LugdnxioDtMi  Albigei  dicti  mmt.    Thoan.  1.  222.  Da  Pin,  1 .  31S. 

>  Non  bi  circa  '^nitatiB  fidem  erraverint.    Alexan.  20.  269.    Mabil.  3.  456. 

*  He  etoient  dam  les  memae  sentimena  qno  les  Reformez.  Leun  sentimena 
elueBit  let  nonet  qiia  ceox,  qui  ont  et^  reaoavellas  par  Wiclef  et  par  Lathef. 
Moreri,  1.  235. 

Die  n'y  aroient  pat  grande  diffitfwea  de  doctrine  entre  let  Albigeoii  et  Vandott. 
^gniar,  3.  88S. 
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three  persons,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  and  therefore  dis 
claimed  Arianism,  as  well  as  Manicheanism.^ 

A  few  Manicheans  and  Arians,  indeed,  who  lived  among  the 
Albigensians,  united,  as  appears  from  Laurentius  and  Gui^o, 
with  the  latter  denomination  to  oppose  their  common  persecu- 
tors- These,  though  differing  among  themselves,  conspired 
against  the  Roman  community,  and,  in  consequence,  were  con- 
founded by  the  Inquisitors.  The  common  enemy,  therefore, 
ascribed  the  errors  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Laurentius  wrote 
during  the  hottest  persecutions  of  the  Albigensians,  whom  he 
distinguished  from  the  Manicheans  and  Arians.  Guide  was  a 
Dominican  persecutor,  and  wrote  in  the  Tolosan  Chronicle.* 

The  antiquity  of  the  Waldensians  is  admitted  by  their  ene- 
mies, and  is  beyond  all  question.  WaMensianism,  says  Rai- 
nenis  the  Dominican,  •  is  the  ancifentest  heresy ;  and  existed, 
according  to  some,  from  the  time  of  Sihrester,  and,  according  to 
others,  from  the  days  of  the  aposdes.'*  This  is  the  reluctant 
testimony  of  an  Inquisitor  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He  grants 
Aat  Waldensianism  preceded  every  other  heresy. 

The  Waldensians,  say  Rainerus,  Seysel,  and  Alexander, 
dated  their  own  origin  and  the  defection  of  the  Romish  Com- 
munion fit)m  the  Papacy  of  Silvester.*  Leo,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Constantine,  they  regard  as  their  founder.  Roman- 
ism, at  this  perfod,  ceased  to  be  Christianitjr,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valleys  left  the  unholy  commumon.  These  simple 
shepherds  Kved,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  sequestered  re- 
cesses of  the  Alpme  retreats,  opposed  to  Popish  superstition 
and  enor. 

The  Waldensians,  as  they  were  ancient,  were  also  numerous.' 
Vignier,  from  other  historians,  gives  a  high  idea  of  their  popu- 
lousness.  The  Waldensians,  says  this  author,  multiplied  won- 
derfully in  France,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  of  Christendom. 
They  had  many  patrons  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially in  Lombardy,  notwithstandbg  the  Papal  exertions  for 
their  extirpation. 
This  sect,  says  Nangis,  were  infinite  in  number ;  appeared, 

>  Pour  r  eMentiel,  leor  doctrine  etoit  conlbrme  a  celle  des  Vandois  et  dae  Protes- 
taiw  Otoa  a  \naak  one  confeision  de  ibi,  dont  let  articles  accordent  arec  la  doc- 
trine del  RefermeK.    Moreri,  1.  234,  235.    Da  Pin,  325.    Labb.  13.  3S4. 

t  Moreriy  1.  284. 

'  Aliqai  enhn  dicnnt,  quod  dnrarit  a  tempore  Sylvestri;  aUqni  a  tempore  Apot- 
tolorom.    Raineroi,  3.  4. 

*  Bomana  eccleda  nonreit  eccletia  Jean  Chrifti,  sed  eccletia  malignantiam,  eamqae 
ittb  Sylveetro  deficine.    Alex.  17.  368.    Seytel,  9.  Moreri.  8.  47. 

*  Lee  Vandois  se  troarerent  merveflleasement  moltipliex,  tant  en  France  qn'en 
ttttres  contr§es  de  la  Ghretientft .   Ds  svoientgrsnd  aombre  des  complicees  et  adlie> 
fans,  tant  en  1'  Alleniagne^  qa'en  France  et  Italie,  tpecialemeiit  en  la  Lombaidie 
Vignier,  3.  283,  391. 
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says  Raiiierus,  la  nearly  evezy  country ;  mnltipliedf  says  Bon* 
derus,  through  all  lands ;  infectedt  says  Csesarius*  a  thousand 
cities,  and  spread  their  contagion,  says  Ciaconiusy  through  al- 
most the  whole  Latin  world.  Scarcely  any  region,  says  Gret- 
zer,  remained  free  and  untainted  from  this  pestilence.^  The 
Waldensians,  says  Popliner,  spread,  not  only  througlrFrance, 
but  also  through  nearly  aU  the  European  coasts,  and  appeared 
in  Gaul,  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  Italy,  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  Poland,  and  Lithuania.^  Matthew  Paris  represents 
this  people  as  spread  through  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  ]>almatia» 
Spain,  and  Germany.  Then:  number,  according  to  Benedict, 
was  prodigious  in  France,  England,  Piedmont,  Sicily,  Calabria, 
Poland,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Pomerania,  Germany,  Livonia,  Sar- 
matia,  Constantinople,  Philadelphia,  and  Bulgaria.' 

Thuanus  and  Moreri  represent  the  Waldensians,  as  di^)er8ed 
through  Germany,  Polancf,  Livonia,  Italy,  Apulia,  Calabna,  and 
Provence.^  Persecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  this  simple  people 
fled  into  England,  Switzerland,  Germany,  France,  Bohemia^ 
Poland,  and  Piedmont,  and  becajne,  says  Newburg,  like  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  without  number  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Germany.* 

The  Diocese  of  Passau,  it  was  computed,  contained  forty 
Waldcnsian  schools  and  eighty  thousand  Waldensian  popular 
tion.*  The  Albigensian  errors,  according  to  Daniel,  infected  all 
Languedoc  and  corrupted  the  nobility  and  the  popiilace.^  The 
Romish  temples,  accordiog  to  Bernard,  were  left  without  people, 
the  people  without  pastors,  and  the  pastors  without  retjpect.* 

The  number  of  the  Albigensians  appears  firom  the  army  which 

^  Inflnitus  emt  nQmenu.     Nan^is,  An.  1207.     Dacbeiy,  3.  22.  ' 

Fere  enim  nulla  est  terra,  in  qua  haeo  secta  non  ait.  Ram.  o.  4.  Pec  onmM 
terras  maltiplicati  sunt.    Sandenis,  VII.  Infecerunt  uaqaead  niiUe  eiYitatea.  Caoaar. 

V.  21.     TotJira  fere  Laduam  orbem  infecisae.^  Ciacon.  525. 

Vix  aliqua  regie,  ab  hac  peate,  immunis  et  intacta,  remaiurit.    Grata,  e.  1. 

*  Nou  per  Galliam  solum  totam  sed  etiam  per  omnea  peneBoropae  oraa.  PoplJiL 
1.7.  .  ^"^ 

'AlbigeoBea  in  finibnB  Bal^arorum.  Oroatiae,  et  Dalmatiae.  M.  Paris,  30Q. 
Albigenses  in  partibas  Hispaniae  et  illis  regionibns,  invalaenmt.  M.  Paris,  381; 
lis  se  disperaerent  dons  lea  vall6e8  de  Piemont,  dana  la  Sicile,  la  Calabre,  PoaiUeet 
la  Boheme.  L'Alleinagiie,  qui  n'en  etoit  pas  moina  romplie.     Bened.  2.  243 — 248. 

^Fars  in  Germaoiam  et  Bawatiain,  et  inde  in  Livoniam  nsqae  ad  eztremiun  aep- 
tentrionem  transmigravit  Pars  inltaliam  profecta  in  Apulia  et  Calabria  oonsedit. 
Pars  deninue  in  Proviucia  nostra  loc is  incultis  et  asperis latxut.    Tboan.  XXVII.  8. 

VI.  16.    Iifi  s'en  retira  un  bon  nombre  en  Angleterre,  en  SniBse^  en  Boheme,  en 
Pologne,  et  dans  les  vallees  de  Piemont.    Moreri,  8.  48. 

^  In  latisaimis  Galliae,  Hispaniae,  Italiae,  Germaniaeqne  proTinciia  torn  malti 
hac  peste  infecti  esse  dicontor,  ut  secundum  prophetam,  mnltiplicati  ease,  siipar 
numenim  arenae  videantur.    Labb.  13.  285.    Newburg.  11.  13. 

^  Compatatae  aunt  scholae  in  diocaesi  Passaviensi,  40.  Bain.  c.  3. 

^  Les  erreurs  avoient  infect^  tout  le  Languedoc,  et  antazU  conompn  reafolt  de 
Moblesae,  qne  celui  du  pauple. .'  Daniel,  3,  510. 

*  Banlicae  sine  plebe,  plebes  sine  sacerdote.    Bemaid.    Bp.  340. 
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thoy  equipped  against  the  crusadei«*  Benedict  reckons  the 
Albigensian  army  i^ainst  Count  Montfort  at  100,000  men.^ 
The  B'rench,  accoraing  to  the  same  histomns,  sent  300,000 
warriors,  who,  under  the  holy  banners  of  the  cross,  went  to 
combat  the  herotics  of  Languedoc*  Waldensian  bravery,  even 
according  to  his  partial  relation,  withstood  for  near  two  hundred 
years,  the  vigilance  of  pontiffs,  the  piety  of  bishops,  the  zeal  of 
monarchs,  and  the  magnanimity  of  warriors ;  and  injured  the 
church  in  the  west,  as  much  as  the  infidels  in  the  east*  The 
teterodox  army  of  the  Albigensians,  adds  the  historian,  had 
nearly  on  one  occasion,  overwhelmed  the  holy  warriors  of  the 
cross.  Any  other  hero  but  Montfort,  if  Benedict  may  be 
believed,  would  have  despaired  of  success  and  abandoned  his 
conquests.  The  church  could  oppose  to  the  storm  only  prayers, 
tears,  and  groans ;  while  the  Albigensians,  in  triumphant  anti- 
cipation, hoped  to  establish  heresy  on  the  ruins  of  Romanism. 

Waldensianism  was,  in  anticipation,  a  system  of  the  purest 
Protestantism,  many  ages  before  the  Reformation.  This,  in  its 
fbUest  sense,  has,  with  the  utmost  candour,  been  acknowledged 
by  many  cotemporary  and  succeeding  historian^  who  were 
attached  to  Romanism.  The  conformity  of  the  Waldensian 
with  the  Reformed  faith  m^  be  shown  from  Popish  statements 
and  admissions,  and  fiom  Waldensian  confessions. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  fiom  the  unexceptionable 
authority  of  Sylvius,  Petavius,  Gaufiidus,  Serrus,  Marca, 
Thuanus,  More,  Vignier,  and  Alexander.'  The  Waldensians, 
accordingto  Sylvius,  afterward  Pius  the  Second,  in  his  History  of 

Bohemia,  rejected  the  papacy,  purgatory,  image-worship,  sacrar 

* 

^  n  Be  fbrnm  one  ma%e  de  cent  nnDe  hoaunei.    Beaed.  1.  9, 5K28, 100, 214. 

*  Pargatoriiim  ignem  nottam  invoniri:  ysanm  ene  otare  pro  moitok:  Dei  et 
Sanctoniiii  imagines  delendas ;  oonfiimationem  etextremamonctionem  inter  ecde- 
RBD  Sacramenta  minime  contineri:  anricolarem  confeflsionem  nagacem  esse.  BjW. 
o.  8S.    Non  ene  obediendom  Pantifiei  Romano :  Indnlgenliu  nihil  valere :  non 


extare  Pai^gatoriam :  aaactosnonattenderepreGibiunotftris:  festaetjcrjnniai 
non  esse  servanda  et  alia.  Petavis,  2.  225.  Ub  declament  contre  reglise,  centre 
aes  ceremonies,  centre  ses  dogmes.  Us  tonment  sa  hierarchie  en  derision,  ns 
diaent,  que  le  poigatoire  est  mi0*&ble,  one  lapriere  poorlesmorts  est  nne  illusion, 
one  I'inyooation  des  saints,  mie  leculte  ae  leurs  images  est  one  foiblesse.  Gaufrid  2. 
458.  Ub  rejettoient  le  cnlte  des  images,  le  purgatoire,  merite  des  ceavres,  les  indulg- 
ences, les  pelerinaffes,  les  vqbox,  Vinvocation  des  saiiits,  et  le  celibat  des  pretres.  Mo- 
reri,  1. 235.  Bcclesiam  Romanam,  Babylonicam  meretricem  esse :  monasticam  vitam 
ecclesisB  sentinam  ac  Plutonimn  esse :  vana  illius  vota :  ignem  pnrgatorium,  solemne 
sacrum,  templorum  encsnia,  eultnm  sanctorum,  ac  pro  mortuis  propitiatoriom 
Salans  oommenta  esse.  Thuan.  1.  221.  Auricnlarem  confessionem  prorsas  tollont. 
Docent  imagines  esse  toUendas  ab  ecclesia.  ^  Indulfentias  contemnitnt.  Decent,  &c. 
More,  387.    Us  nioyent  la  transubstantiation  et  le  purgatoire,  disans  que  les  pri- 


Vignier,  3.  283. 
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mental  confeaaon,  extreme  unction^  invocatum  of  nints,  pmjrer 
for  the  dead,  aiid  the  use  of  oil  and  chrism  in  baptism.  Peta- 
vius  represents  the  Christians  of  the  valleys  as  opposed  to  the 
papal  supremacy,  indulgences,  purgatoiy,  fast,  festivals,  and 
saint-invocation.  The  Waldensians,  says  Gaufiidus  in  his  his- 
tory of  Provence,  disseminated  their  poison  till  the  origin  ofLuther* 
anism,  and  derided  the  Romish  hierarchy,  dogmas,  rituals,  pur- 

Ltozy ,  saint-invocation,  image-worship,  and  prayer  for  the  dead. 

^rrus  and  Marca,  quoted  by  Moreri,  mention  uie  Waldensian 
rejection  of  the  supremacy,  transubstantiation,  purgatory,  indul* 
gences,  pilgrima^s,  festivals,  tradition,  image-worship,  decre- 
tals of  the  church,  intercession  of  saints,  merit  of  works,  and 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Thuanus  details  their  disclaiming  of 
the  Romish  church,  pontiff,  festivals,  mass,  monkery,  purgatory, 
worship  of  saints,  and  prayer  for  the  dead :  and  More  and  Vig- 
nier  deliver  a  similar  statement  on  the  subject  of  Waldensian 
theology. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  Alexander's  impartial  state- 
ment, which  the  learned  Sorbonnist  supports  by  me  testimony 
of  the  original  historians,  Rainerus,  Seysel,  Bernard,  Pilichdom, 
and  Ebrardus  de  Bethunia.  '  The  text  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
is  to  be  received,  in  opposition  to  traditions  and  comments. 
The  Pope  is  the  head  of  all  errors.  The  sacraments  are  only 
two.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Baptism  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  salvation.  Transubstantiation  or  the 
corporal  presence  is  unscriptural.  Penance,  matrimony,  con- 
firmation, extreme  unction,  and  holy  orders  are  no  sacraments. 
The  church  erred,  when  it  enjoined  the  cehbacy  of  the  clergy. 
Dispensations,  indulgences,  relics,  canonizations,  vigils,  fasts, 
festivals,  purgatoty,  altars,  consecrations,  incensing,  processions, 
exorcisms,  holy  water,  sacerdotal  vestments,  annual  confession, 
modern  miracles,  sacred  burial,  and  saint-invocation,  all  these 
the  Waldensians  despised  and  rejected.  Remission  of  sin  is 
obtained  through  the  merits  of  Jesus.  No  sin  is  venial,  but  all 
are  mortal.  The  Virgin  Mary  herself  is  not  to  be  worshipped. 
The  Waldensians  had  just  thoughts  of  God  and  Jesus,  and, 
therefore,  in  Alexander's  opinion,  were  Trinitarians.  Rainerus 
himself  clears  them  of  the  blasphemy  of  Manicheanism  and 
Arianism.  Christian  pastors,  are  to  be  ordained  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands ;  suid  elders,  besides,  should  be  chosen  to  govern 
the  people.'  ^  The  Parisian  doctor's  portrait  of  WaJdensianism 
presents  a  pictare  of  Protestantism  taken  fix)m  life. 

1  Solum  Scripturae  sacraa  teztom  recipiebant.  Traditiones,  expoaidones  patmm, 
decreta,  et  decretales  rejiciebant.  Papa  est  omnimn  errorum  caput.  ^  Dao  tantum 
Bacramenta  ae  credere  profitentnr,  baptiamiim  et  euchariitiam.    Baptiamnm,  ipaot 
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The  admissions  of  Bomidi  hiatoriansy  bear  testimony  to  the 
conformity  of  Waldensiamsm  and  Albigensianismy  with  Protasl- 
antism.  This  conformity  has  been  adoaitted  among  others,  by 
Oratiusy  Popliner,  Alexander,  Mezeray,  Gaufridus,  Moien, 
TiUet,  Semis,  £  venswyn,  and  Marca.  *  The  Waldensians,  says 
Oratius,  *  differed  litde  from  the  Reformed  in  any  thing.'  Pop- 
liner  admits  '  their  near  approximation  to  the  Protestant  faith.' 
Alexander  acknowledges  the  same  conformity,  and  Luther's 
approbation  of  the  Waldensian  confession,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Reformation.  *  The  Henricians  and  Waldensians,' 
says  Mezeray,  *held  nearly  the  same  dogmas  as  the  Calvinists.' 
According  to  Gaufridus,  ^  the  Lutherans  and  Galvinists  praised 
the  learning,  disinterestedness,  and  morality  of  the  Walden- 
aians,  and  consulted  them  as  oracles  on  points  of  religion.' 
Moreri,  TiUet,  Semis,  Evenswyn,  and  Marca,  grant  *•  the  agtee- 
ment  of  the  Waldensian  &ith,  in  all  the  principal  articles  with 
the  Reformed  theology.'  * 

The  Waldensian  Confessions,  issued  on  several  occasions, 
show  the.  conformity  of  their  principles  to  Protestantism*  The 
Waldensians,  who,  to  avoid  persecution,  had  removed  into  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia^  published  their  Confession  in  1504.  This 
formulary  of  belief  was  presented  to  King  Ladislaus,  in  vindi- 
cation of  their  character  from  the  slanderous  accusations  of  the 
Papists  and  Calixtines.  The  same  people  published  another 
Confession  in  1535.  This  was  compiled  fix^m  older  documents, 
and  presented  by  the  Bohemian  nobility  to  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand. This  celebrated  production,  as  Alexander  states,  *  was 
prefaced  and  approved  by  Luther,  and  praised  by  Bucer  and 


mm  exiftJinaise  abflolate  nficeuaziom  ad  salatem.  Waldensea  transabatantiationeni 
non  admittebant.  Confassionem  azmaam  rejiciebant.  Poenitentiam  ex  sacramen- 
totnii]  numero  ezpang^ebant.  Matrimoninm,  aacrameutam  ease  negabant.  Ecclefliam 
enaaae  dicebant,  cam  caritbatam  clericia  indixit.  Sacramantom  imctioiua  e;ctrenuM 
rejiciunt.  Infimmm  adhortabantnr,  ut  certam  fiduciam  et  Becuritatem  remiaaioiiia 
peccatorom  per  merita  Ghriati  haberet.  Sacnunentum  ordinia  rejiciebant.  Dupen- 
■ationea  ecclesiae  et  indolgeiitiaa  respuebant.  Sanctorum  invocationem  impagnabant 
reliqaiaa,  tranalationea,  canonizationeB,  vigiliaSy  festivitates  Banctorum  coutemDebant. 
Miraculia  nullam  adhibebant  fidem.  Electoa  Dei,  immo,  ipsam  Chriati  genetricem 
honorandoa  negabant.  Purffatorium  negabanL  EcclesiaSy  altaria,  eoriun  conBecia- 
tionea,  omatam  etsapellect]lem,Bacerdjotalia  indumenta,  lominaria,  thurificationea, 
aquam  benedictam,  proceiaionea,  aliosque  Bacroa  ritua  rejiciebant  et  deridebant 
Sacramaepulturamnuiilifaciebant  Exorcismoaimpuffnabant.  Ecclesiaaticajejania, 
qnaai  idolatriam^  et  auperstitionem  redolentia  averaabantur.  Nullum  veuiale  peo< 
catam,  aed  omnia  mortalia.  Waldenaea  pnroa  de  Deo  et  Chriato  recte  aensiaae. 
Hainerua  ipsoa  a  Manichaeorum  et  Arianorum  blasphemiia  abaolvit.  Waldenaea 
natoree  habebant;  ad  praedicandi  munuB,  impoaitione  manuum  admittebantur. 
SenioreB  praetereaad  rej^endum  populum  eligebant    Alex.  17.  370 — 388. 

>  Non  multum  alicubi  disaentiunt  ab  iia.  Gratiua  in  Faacicul.  85.  Doctrinam 
Boam  ab  eo  quam  hodie  ProloBtantea  amplectontor  pamm  differentum  diaaemina* 
rant    Popliner,  1.  7. 


Melancthon.'  Oecolompaditis,  Beza,  and  BulHnger,  abo  recog 
nized  these  people,  though  despised  and  persecuted,  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  great  Christian  Commonwealth.  The 
Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  in  this  manner,  acknowledged  the 
Waldensians  as  Christians,  and  their  faith  as  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Waldensians  also  published  a  Confession  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  the  First.  This,  in  1544,  was  followed  by 
another,  which,  in  1661,  was  transmitted  to  the  French  King 
and  read  in  the  Parisian  Parliament.  All  these  are  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  Reformed  Theology ;  and  all  breathe  the 
spirit  and  teach  the  truths  of  Christianity.^  This  same  people, 
as  late  as  in  1^19,  in  a  Confession  found  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  Peyran,  declared  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  churches  of  England,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Prussia,  Swit- 
zerland, Poland,  and  Hungary ;  and  entreated  these  commu- 
nions and  others  setded  in  America,  to  regard  them,  though  few 
and  destitute,  as  members  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  body. 

The  sanctity  of  Waldensian  morality  corresponded  with  the 
purity  of  the  Waldensian  faith.  The  piety,  benevolence,  inno- 
cence, and  holiness  of  this  people  have  challenged  the  esteem 
and  extorted  the  approbation  of  friend  and  foe,  of  the  protes- 
tant,  the  papist,  arid  even  the  inquisitor.  Many  pardzans  of 
popery  have  concurred  with  the  patrons  of  protestantism  in  their 
eulogy.  The  following  character  of  this  people  is  taken  from 
Rainerus,  Seysel,  Lewis,  Hagec,  Alexander,  Labb^,  Gaufiid, 
and  Thuanus. 

Rainerus,  quoted  by  Alexander,  admits  •  their  show  of  piety  • 
and  integrity  before  men.'  This  is  pretty  well  for  a  Dominican 
Inquisitor,  who  discovered,  however,  that  Waldensian  piety 
was  mere  dissimulation.  But  Rainerus  also  acknowledges 
•  their  sobriety,  modesty,  chastity,  and  temperance,  with  their 
aversion  to  taverns,  balls,  vanity,  anger,  scurrility,  detraction, 
levity,  swearing,  and  falsehood.     He  grants  their  attention,  men 

1  Qaod  nnnc,  mipqne,  CalTinistae  nostri  facinnt.     Alex.  17.  375. 

Ltitheras  hanc  valdensitim  fiohemomm  Confessionem  approbavit.   Alex.  17.  401 . 

Henericiena  et  Vandois  tenoient  a  peu  pres  les  memes  dogmes  qne  leB  Calvinutes. 
Mezeray,  2. 577.  Lea  Lutheriens  et  les  GalTixuBtes  commencerent  a  louer  leur  mam* 
^re  de  vivre :  leor  disinteresement,  lenrs  Inmieres.  On  commenca  a  les  conmilter 
€omme  des  oracles  sar  les  points  de  la  religion.     Ganfrid.  2.  458. 

Leor  doctrine  est  conforme  a  cello  des  reformez,  dans  les  principanx  article*. 
Moreri,  8,  48.  Tillet  croit  qu'ils  etoient  dans  les  memes  sentimens  que  les  Befor- 
mez.  fierres  declare  que  leurs  sentimens  etoient  les  memes  que  ceux  qui  ont  ete 
renouvellez  par  Wiclif  et  par  Luther.     Moreri,  I.  235. 

Evenswyn  dit  que  les  Albigeois  etoient  dans  les  memes  sentimens  que  1«8  Refbr- 
mez.     Marca  parle  des  Albigeois  k  pen  pres  de  la  meme  maniere  que  les  "^  ' 
Moreri,  1.  235. 

Prsefatus  est  honorifice  Luthems.     Alex.  17.  405,  406. 

*  Du  Pin,  3,  250.    Thnan.  2.  82.    Benedict,  260. 


and  w(!»nien,  young  and  old,  nigfat  and  day,  to  leajxmg  or 
teaching;  and  he  had  seen  a  Wald^nsian  rustic,  who  repeated 
Job,  word  for  word,  end  many  who  perfectly  knew  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament-'  * 

Seysel  acknowledged  *  their  purity  of  life,  which  excelled 
that  of  other  Christians.*  Lewis,  the  French  King,  asserted 
*  their  superiority,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  other  subjects, 
who  were  professors  of  Catholicism.'  Hagec  admits  *  their 
simplicity  ot  habits  and  their  show  of  piety,'  under  which,  how- 
ever, his  penetration  enabled  him  exclusively  to  discover  *  their 
miscreancy.*  His  eyes  must  have  been  very  clear  to  discern 
miscreancy  through  such  distinguished  simplicity  and  piety* 
Alexander  pourtrays  *  their  disposition  to  love  theur  enemies,  to 
live,  if  possible,  in  peace  with  all  men,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avoid  revenge,  judicial  litigation,  love  of  the  world,  and  the 
company  of  the  wicked.'  Alexander,  also  vindicates  the  Wal- 
densians  from  the  calumny  of  Ebrard  and  Emeric,  who  had 
accused  them  of  avarice,  lewdness,  and  unchastity.  Labb^, 
like  Rainerus  and  Hagec,  allows  the  Waldensians  *  a  pretended 
show  of  piety.'  The  Jesuit,  of  course,  must,  like  the  inquisitor 
and  the  historian,  have  been  a  notable  discemer  of  hearts. 
GauJSidus  mentions  *  their  industiy,  which,  in  a  superior  manner 
cultivated  the  lands  and  increased  the  national  revenue.' 
Thuanus  records  *  their  detestation  of  perjury,  imprecations, 
scurrility,  litigation,  sedition,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  whoredom, 
divination,  sacrilege,  theft,  and  usury.*  He  mentions  their 
chastity,  which  they  accounted  a  particular  honour,  their  culti- 
vation of  manners,  their  knowledge  of  letters,  their  expertness 
in  writing,  and  their  skill  in  French.  A  boy  could  scarcely  be 
found  among  them,  but,  if  questioned  on  nis  religion,  could, 
with  readiness,  give  a  reason  for  his  faith.  Tribute,  they  paid 
with  the  utmost  punctuality ;  and  if  prevented  for  a  time  by 
civil  war,  they  discharged  this  debt  on  the  return  of  peace.'* 

'  Magnam  habet  speciem  pietatia,  eo  anod  coram  hominilnu  juste  vivnnt.  Smit 
in  morilraa,  componti  et  moaetti.  Caati  etiam  rant,  maidme  Leoniite,  temperati 
in  oibo  et  poto.  Ad  tabemaa  non  eunt,  nee  ad  choreas,  nee  ad  alias  vanitates.  Ab 
ira  se  cohioent.  Gavent  a  scorrilitate,  detractione,  verboram  levitate,'  mendack), 
et  jnramento.  Omnes,  ▼iri  et  fiBmine,  parvi  et  magni,  die  noctaqne  docent  vel 
discnnt.  Vidi  qoendam  nxsticnm,  qui  Job  recitavit,  de  verbo  ad  verbum;  et 
plurea,  qui  totum  Novum  Testamentum  perfeote  sciverunt.  Rain.  c.  i,  7,  9. 
Alex.  17,  38,  390,  393. 

*  Puriorem  qaam  caeteri  Christiani  vitam  a^unt.    Seysel,  92.  Alex.  17.  387. 

Me  et  csetero  popnlo  meo  CathoUco,  mehores  ilH  viri  sunt.  Gamer.  419.  Da 
iKvoient  cacher  leur  mechancet^  sous  des  habits  fort  simples,  et  aous  une  grande 
apparence  de  piet4.    Hagec,  550.    Lenfan.  1.  10. 

Has  converaatiotiiB  extemee  regnlas  proponebant.  Mundum  non  diligere,  mali^ 
mm  consortium  fiigere,  pacem  babere  cum  omnibus,  quantum  fieri  poteat,  non 
contendere  in  judicio,  non  ulcisci  injurias,  inlmiooe  amare.     Alex.   17.  SM. 


The  WaldensiaiiBy  notwitfastandiiig  the  saiiguinajy  peraeoi^ 
tionB  of  Romaniflm,  still  exist,  and  still  are  persecuted  in  their 
native  valleys.  A  population  of  twenty  thousand  always  remainy 
and  exhibit,  to  an  admiring  world,  all  the  grandeur  of  truth  and 
all  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Their  relics  still  show  what  they 
have  been,  and  they  continue  unaltered  amid  the  revolution  oi 
*ages.  The  world  has  changed  around  this  sacred  society ;  while 
its  principles  and  practice,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  time, 
live  immutably  the  same.  The  Waldensian  church,  though 
despised  by  the  Roman  hierarchy,  illuminated,  in  this  manner, 
the  dark  ages ;  and  appears,  in  a  more  enlightened  period,  the 
clearest  drop  in  the  ocean  of  truth,  and  snines  the  brightest 
constelladon  in  the  firmament  of  holiness ;  sparkles  the  nchest 
^m  in  the  diadem  of  Immanuel,  and  blooms  the  fiurest  flower 
m  the  garden  of  God. 

Romanism,  renounced,  in  this  manner,  in  the  West  by  the 
Waldenses,  was  opposed  in  the  East  by  the  Greeks,  Nestorians, 
Jacobites,  Armenians,  and  Syrians.  The  Greeks  occupy 
European  Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean  Islands;  and  axe 
dispersed,  though  in  fewer  numbers,  through  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  Cilicia,  Palestine,  Georgia  and  Mingreha.  The^  religion 
of  the  Greek  Church  is  also  the  religion  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia,  comprehending  a  territory  more  extensive  than 
the  empire  of  Alexander  or  Tamerlane.     The  Greeks,  sa  they 

?>sses8  an  extensive  country,  comprehend  a  numerous  people, 
he  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  says  Allatius,  quoted  by 
Thomassin,  governed,  in  the  eleventh  century,  sixty-five  Metro- 
politans and  more  than  six  hundred  bishops.' 

The  Greeks,  indeed,  agree  not  with  modem  Protestants  in 
all  things.  Some  of  the  Orientals  had  drunk  more  and  some 
less  firom  the  muddy  fountain  of  human  invention,  according  to 
the  period  of  their  connexion  with  the  Romish  communion. 
The  Greeks  continued  longest  in  conjunction  with  the  Latins; 
and  in  consequence,  have  imbibed  most  corruption.  The  assimi- 
lation indeed  between  the  Greek  and  Latui  communions  is,  in 
many  points,  close  and  striking.  The  Greeks,  however,  concur  to 
a  man,  in  opposing  Papal  usurpation  and  tyranny ;  in  denying  that 
the  Romish  is  the  true  church ;  and  in  condemmng  the  dogmas  of 

Popixmniin  freqaentationem  prohibebant.    Alex.  17.  3S9.    Praetenta  ipecie  pieta- 
tu.     LabbeoB;  13.  285.    Ua  a'appliquerent  a  cultiver  la  terre  avec  tant  d^ndpstrie, 

2na  les  Seigneurs  en  augmenterent  connderablement  lean  revenue.  Gaufridoy  S. 
58.  Omuem  a  le  ac  aais  coetibua  iniquitatem  elizntnare  illicitaa  dejerationes 
parjuria,  diras,  imprecationeB,  contumeliaB,  rixas,  sediticmeSi  &c.  Thoan.  2. 85, 
89, 91. 
'  Le  Patriarche  de  Conttantinople  dominoit  encore  4  soixanteKsinq  Metropoli* 
et  a  ploa  de  ax,  cena  evafques.    Tho.  Part  IV.  2.  17.  AUat.  L  24. 
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puiffatory,  supeierogajdoii,  half-camiTmnion,  Xuman  merit,  cle- 
rical celibacyi  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  restricting  the  circular 
tbn  of  the  Biole*  The  Greeks  excommunicate  the  Bomaa 
pontiff  and  all  the  Latin  episcopacy,  as  the  abettors  of  schism 
and  heresy.  Prateolus,  Fisher,  More,  Renaudot,  Guido,  Inno- 
cent, BeUarmine,  and  Aquinas  confess  the  Grecian  disbehef  in 
purgatory  and  in  the  utility  of  supplications  &r  the  dead.  Their 
rejection  of  confirmation  and  extreme  unction  is  testified  by 
Sunon ;  while  their  belief  in  the  divine  obligation  of  commune 
eating  in  both  kinds  is  declared  by  Simon,  Prateolus,and  Mors* 
Thevenot  and  Le  Bruges  testify  me  Greek  proscription  of  pur- 
gatory, the  pontifical  supremacy,  and  communion  m  onekmdJ 

The  Greeks  have  shewed  great  resolution  in  opposing  papal 
despotism.  Thomassin  complains  of  their  peculiar  unwilling- 
ness, beyond  all  the  other  Onentals,  to  acknowledge  the  ponti- 
fical supremacy.  Matthew  Paris  deprecates  their  open  or  con- 
cealed nostility,  on  all  occasions,  to  Romanism,  and  their  blas- 
phemy againstits  sacraments.  Baldwin,  the  Grecian  Emperor, 
honpred  tne  Latins  with  the  name,  not  of  men,  but  of  dogs  ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  their  common  appellation  fer  all  the 
partisans  of  popery.  The  Greeks,  says  the  Lateran  Council, 
detest  the  Latins,  rebaptize  those  whom  they  admit  to  their 
communion,  and  wash  the  altars  on  which  the  Romish  clergy 
celebrate  mass,  and  which,  in  their  mind,  had  been  polluted 
with  the  defilement  of  the  popish  sacrament.* 

The  Mingrelians,  who  oelong  to  the  Greek  church,  appear 

^  Ub  ne  recoonoisent  point  abaolament  la  primaati  de  Pape.  lb  nient  qoe 
1'  aglise  Rdmaine  soit  la  veritable  eglise.  Hs  excommanient  le  Pape,  et  tons  lea 
•vAqnes  Latina,  comme  Heretiqnet  et  schiamatiqnet.  SiMoir  c.  1.  Oraeci  omaea 
Latinos,  ezcommnnicaUM  reputant.    Caniainfl,  4.  433. 

Docent  nullum  purgatoriam.  Prateol.  VII.  Gnecia  ad  hone  usque  diem,  non 
eat  creditum  pnrgatorinm  ene.  Fiaber,  Art.  1 8.  Docent  ene  nnllum  purgatorium 
locum.  More,  199.  Neo  tertium  ilium  locnm,  qoem  purffatorium  appellanraa 
agnoscunt  Renaudot,  2.  105.  Idem  tribuitur  Groecia  a  Goidone.  Bell.  1.  1370. 
Locum  purgationis  hujnamodi  dicnnt  (Graeci)  non  fiuMe.  Innocent,  4.  Ep.  ad 
Ottun.  Du  Fresne,  5.  931.  Gredibile  est,  Graecos  de  hac  haereai  aaltem  snspecUM 
faisse ;  nam  D.  Thomab,  in  opoacnlo  contra  Graecoa,  refellit  etiam  hnnc  errorem. 
Bell.  1.  2.  Docent  etiam  nihil  prodesse  defunctiB  orationea.  More,  200.  Ik  ne 
re^oivent  point  la  confirmation  nt  1'  Extreme  onction.  Simon,  c.  1.  Ease  neceaa»> 
fio  aub  utraqne  specie,  punia  acilicet  et  vini,  communicandum.    More,  199. 

Les  GrecB  n  'odmittent  point  de  pur^toire.  lis  ne  reconnoiaent  point  le  B^pe 
pour  chef  de  1'  eglise.  Ila  oommunient  aoua  lea  deux  eapecea.  ila  rejeitent  la 
porgatoire.    Le  Bruyn,  1.  338,  339,  c.  13. 

*  Toutea  cea  E^lisea  Chreatiennes,  except^  la  Greoue,  on  pam  extremementdia* 
poshes  a  reconnoitre  la  primaut^  du  Saint  Siege.    Tnom.  I.  5. 

Graeci,  in  malida  sua,  perseyemnt,  qui  ubique,  ant  latenter  ant  imertey  aocleaiM 
Romanae  contradicunt    Omnia  socramenta  nostra  blasphemant,    JA'  Paris,  426. 

Vocabant  eos  caues.  Cossart,  3.  21.  Graeci  ccsperunt  abominari  Latinoa. 
Labb.  13.  938.  Altaria  sua,  supru  quae  Latini  celebraverunt  divina,  abluere  con 
soeverunt.  Canis.  4.  433.  Les  Grecs  ont  une  grande  aversion  pour  V  eglise  Bo 
maine.    Us  ont  la  meaae  dea  Romaina  en  grande  averaion.    Le  Bmyn,  1. 327.  c.  13. 
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to  disbelieve  tmnsubstantiation.  Sir  John  Chardin,  while  on 
his  travels  in  Mingrelia,  asked  a  priest,  if  the  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  became  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord.  The 
priest,  on  the  occasion,  laughed,  as  if  the  question  had  been 
mtended  in  raillery.  The  simple  Mingrelian,  in  the  exercise 
of  common  sense,  could  not  understand  how  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  could  be  compressed  into  a  loaf,  or  why 
he  should  descend  from  heaven  to  earth.* 

The  Nestorians  overspread  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Tartary,  India,  and  China.  Their  number  and  extent  will 
appear  from  the  statements  of  Cosmas,  Vitricius,  Canisius, 
Polo,  Paris,  Godean,  and  Thomassin.  Cosmas,  in  Montfau- 
con,  represented  the  Nestorian  churches,  in  the  sixth  century, 
as  infinite  or  unnumbered.  Vitricius  records  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  over  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Canisius,  from  an  old  author,  gives  a  similar 
statement.  Polo,  the  Venetian,  who  remained  seventeen  years 
in  Tartary,  and  was  employed  by  the  Cham  on  many  impor- 
tant commissions,  testifies  the  dissemination  of  Nestorianism 
through  Tartary,  China,  and  the  empire  of  the  Mogols.  Mat- 
thew Paris  relates  the  spread  of  the  Nestorian  heresy  through 
India,  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John,  and  the  nations  lying 
nearer  the  East.  Godeau  mentions  the  extension  of  Nesto- 
rianism through  the  Esist,  and  its  penetration  into  the  extremity 
of  India,  where  it  remains  to  the  present  day.  Thomassin 
attests  its  diffusion  through  India,  Persia,  and  Tartary,  and  its 
multiplication  in  the  North  and  East,  nearly  to  infinity.* 

The  Jacobites  or  Monophysites  are  divided  into  the  Asiatics 
and  Africans.     The  Asiatics  are  diffiised  through  Syria,  Meso- 

Eotamia,  and  Armenia ;  and  the  Africans  through  Egypt,  Nu- 
ia,  and  Abyssinia.  The  vast  number  of  this  denomination, 
and  the  extensive  territory  which  they  have  occupied,  may 
be  shown  from  the  relations  of  Vitricius,  Paris,  Canisius,  and 
Thomassin. 

Vitricius  records  the  dissemination  of  the  Monophysite  con- 
tagion through  more  than  forty  kingdoms.     The  Patriarch  of 

I'Chardin,  1.  100. 

<  Ecclesiae  Infinitae  sunt.  Montfancon,  2.  179.  Orientalem  regionem,  pro 
magna  parte,  infecit  Canisius,  4.  433.  Qui  cum  Jacobinis,  plures  esse  dicuntur, 
auam  Latini  et  Grseci.  Vitricius  1.  76.  Les  Nestoriens  avoient  plusieurs  egliaes 
oans  la  Tartaric,  dans  le  pais  des  Mogols,  et  dans  la  Chine.  Thorn.  1.  4.  Part  4. 
Nestoriaiia  hseresis  per  Indiam  Majorem,  et  regnum  sacerdotis  Johannis,  et  per 
regna  magis  proxima  orienti  dilatator.  M.  Paris,  425.  lis  se  repandit  dans  tout 
POrient,  et  penetra  jusqu*  auz  extremitez  des  Indes.  Godeau,  3.  354.  nss'enten- 
dirent  jusques  dans'les  indes,  la  Perse,  et  la  Tartaric.  Thom.  3.  20.  Part  IV.  lU 
s'y  multiplierent  presque  a  Pinfiui  vers  I'orient  et  le  Nord.  Thom.  1. 375.  Bayle^ 
3.  2079. 


the  Jacobites,  says  Matthew  Paris,  supenotends  the  Chaldeans, 
Medians,  Persians,  Annenians,  Indians,  ^Ethiopians,  Lybians, 
Nubians,  and  Egyptians,  i  These,  mingled  with  the  Saracens 
or  fixed  in  their  own  settlements  through  Asia,  Afiica,  and  the 
East,  occupy  more  than  forty  kingdoms,  containing  an  innu- 
merable Christian  population.  Canisius,  fiom  the  manuscript 
of  an  anonymous  historian,  has  transmitted  a  similar  account. 
The  Jacobites,  according  to  Thomassin,  spread,  under  th^ 
empire  of  the  Saracens,  through  all  Asia  and  Aiirica. .  The 
patriarch  of  Antioch  presides  over  the  Metropolitans  of  Jeru- 
salem, Mosul,  Damascus,  Edessa,  and  Cyprus.  The  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  and  Abyssinia  presides  over  Egypt,  ^thiopia» 
and  Nubia.^  Abyssinia  boasts  a  Christian  empire  and  estab- 
lidbment.  Jowett,  the  missionary,  found  in  Siout,  an  Egyptian 
city,  about  5000  Coptic  Christians. 

The  Jacobites  reject  the  supremacy,  purgatory,  transubstan- 
tiation,  half-communion,  auricular  confession,  extreme  unction, 
the  Latin  Liturgy,  and  the  seven  sacraments.  The  usurped 
authority  of  the  Roman  Hierarch,  they  view  with  contempt. 
Their  communion  in  both  kinds,  as  well  as  their  rejection  of 
confirmation  and  extreme  unction,  are  testified  by  Dresser  and 
Oodeau.  Canisius,  fix>m  an  old  author,  in  his  Lections,  and 
Moreri  show  the  Jacoban  disbelief  of  purgatory.  The  Mono- 
physan  Missal,  cited  by  Geddes,  disclaims  transubstantiation* 
According  to  this  document, '  the  bread  and  the  wine  are  dis- 
tinct fiiom  our  Lord  in  nature,  but  the  same  in  po^er  and  effi- 
cacy. His  body  is  broken,  but  only  by  faith.'  An  Abyssinian 
or  Monophysan  priest  expressly  declared  against  transubstan- 
tiation  to  Bruce.  *  The  Priest,'  says  this  author,  ^  declared  to 
me  with  great  earnestness,  that  he  never  did  believe  that  the 
elements  in  the  Eucharist  were  converted  into  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ.  He  said,  however,  that  he  believed  this 
to  be  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  but  it  never  was  his,  and  that 
he  conceived  the  bread  was  bread  and  th^  wine  was  wine  even 
after  consecration.'  Vitricius  attests  their  rejecdon  of  auricular 
confession.  Their  disuse  of  the  Latin  Liturgy  is  well  known ; 
and  their  renunciation  of  confirmation,  confession,  and  extreme 
unction,  shows  their  opinion  of  the  seven  sacraments.^ 

<  Patriarcha  Jacobitaram  pneest  Chaldaeia,  Media,  Perda,  et  Armeniis.  Sapfa* 
goita  proTincis  ei  obedivnt,  in  quibna  babitant  inniimerabilea  Obriatiaiii.  Haic 
•ubdita  eat  Minor  India,  AethiopiB,  Lybia,  cum  Aegypto.  Oocapsrenrnt  Nnbiam 
el  omnea  regionea  uaque  in  Indiam,  plnaooam  qnadn!ginta  regna.    Paria,  4S5, 426. 

Jacobini  majorem  partem  Asia  inhiuritant.  Gonterminata  Aegypto,  magnaia 
{NBtem  AethopuB  et  pinrea  regixmeB  naqne  in  Indiam  Oiteriorem,  plora  regna  po^ 
aident.  Caniaias,  4.  433.  Oette  aecte  a'entendit  dana  toote  PAaie  etTAfiiqWh 
Item.  3.  SO.    Vttrioina,  1.  75.    Renandot^  1.  875,  4SS,  440. 

'  Sacramentiim  integnun,  tarn  olerici  qiia&  laici,  aao^Msat.    Draaa.  5t5. 


W  DfTBOIHTCTIOIf* 

The  Nestorians  were  said  to  divide  the  person  of  the  Son, 
and  the  Jacobites  to  confound  his  natures.  But  this  contro- 
versy,  as  the  ablest  and  most  candid  theologians  and  historians 
adroit,  was  a  dispute  about  words.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Protestant  histonans,  Mosheim,  Bayle,  Basnage,  La  Croze, 
Jalonskj,  and  Buchanan.  Many  Romish  as  well  as  Reformed 
critics  entertained  the  same  opinion.  This  was  the  judgment 
of  Simon,  Bruys,  Assemanni,  Toumefert,  Oelasius,  Thomassin, 
and  Godeau.  Nestorianism,  says  Simon,  is  only  a  nominal 
heresy,  and  the  controversy  originated  in  a  mutual  misunder- 
standing. Bruys,  Assemanni,  Toumefort,  and  Gelasius  speak 
to  the  same  purpose.  Thomassin  calls  the  Jacobites,  Arme- 
nians, Copts,  and  Abyssinians,  Demi-Eutychians,  who  rejected 
the  extravagant  imaginations  of  the  original  Monophysites. 
Modem  rel^ons,  says  this  author,  show  that  the  Jacobites 
oonfounded  not  the  godhead  and  manhood  of  the  Messiah,  but 
represented  these  as  forming  one  person,  without  confusion,  in 
tl^e  Son,  as  soul  and  body  in  man.  The  Abyssinians,  who  are 
a  branch  of  the  Monophysites,  disbelieve,  says  Godeau,  any 
commixture  of  Deity  and  humanity  in  the  Son  of  God.' 

The  Armenians  are  scattered  through  Armenia,  Cappadc)cia, 
Cilicia,  Syria,  Persia,  India,  Cyprus,  Poland,  Turkey,  Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary,  and  Russia.  Julfa,  in  the  suburbs  of  Ispa- 
han, is,  say  Renaudot  and  Chardin,  entirely  inhabited  by  tnis 
denomination.  This  colony  amounted  to  30,000  persons. 
Abbas,  the  Persian  monarch,  contemporary  with  Elizabeth  of 
England,  invited,  says  Walsh,  the  Armemans  to  settle  in  his 
dominions,  where  he  gave  them  every  protection.  Twenty 
thousand  families  were  placed  in  the  province  of  Guilam. 
Forty  thousand  reside  in  India,  and  carry  on  a  great  part  of 
the  inland  trade.  Two  hundred  thousand  of  them  remain  in 
Constantinople,  in  the  adjoining  villages,  and  on  the  Bosphorus.* 

The  Armenian  merchants  are  distinguished  for  their  industry, 
frugality,  activity,  and  opulence.  Fixing  their  settlements  in 
every  principal  city  and  emporium  of  Asia,  the  Arminians,  says 

Us  eommament  MMiB  lea  deaz  ecpeces.  lb  ne  pratiquent  ni  la  ooufirmation,  ni 
1'  extreme  Qnctkni.    Godeav,  1.  275. 

De  Porffatorio  nfl  credunt.  Cania.  4.  434.  Les  Jacobitea  ne  croyent  pas  le  pur- 
gatoire.    moreri,  8.  429. 

O  Christe,  sicat  in  pane  et  vino  natane  nint  a  te  dicdnctaB,  in  virtate  et  potenta 
idem  aont  tecum.    Corpna  frangimas,  sed  tantam  per  6dem.    Oedd.  16P. 

OonfeMionea  peocatonnn  ■norum,  non  aacerdotibiu^  aed  toli  Deo  latenter  (acimit. 
Vitrionia,  1.  76.    Bmce  V.  12. 

>  Bayle,  2077.  Bimoii,  c.  9.  Bmya,  1.  207.  AmeOL  291.  Tonm.  2. 297. 0«L 
^.duob.    Thorn.  2.  21.    Godean,  I.  275.  ^ 

<  Abbat  Magnus  Armenorom  JnlfoD  prope  Tipahmam,  oolomam  constatoit,  eAe. 
Bcuad.  2.  876.    Ohaid.  S.  97. 


Buchanan,  aie  the  general  merchants  of  the  East,  and  in  con- 
stant motion  between  Canton  and  Constantinople*  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  have  each  an  Armenian  diurch.  Tour- 
nefort  extols  their  civility,  politeness,  probity^,  sense,  wealth, 
industry,  and  enterprising  disposition.  Oodeau  reckons  the 
Armeiuan  fiunilies,  under  one  of  the  Armenian  patriarchs,  at 
more  than  1500.  The  Armenian  patriarch  of  Antioch,  says 
Otho,  superintends  more  than  a  thousand  bishops,  and  is,  in 
consequence,  called  Universal.  He  governs,  says  Vitricius, 
twenty  provinces  and  fourteen  metropolitans,  with  their  suffira- 
gans,  who  occupy,  according  to  Thomassin,  many  churches 
throng  all  the  East,  in  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Caramania,  and 
Armenia.' 

This  denomination,  beyond  all  the  Christians  in  Central  Asia, 
htatve  repelled  Mahometan  and  Romish  superstitions.  True  to 
their  ancient  faith,  they  have  nobly  resisted  the  oppression  of 
Islamism,  and  the  allurements  of  pppeiy.  Preserving  the  Bible, 
their  &ith,  says  Buchanan,  is  a  transcript  of  biblical  purity. 
The  Armenians  condemn  the  Supremacy,  Transubstantiation, 
Purgatory,  Image-worship,  Clerical  Cehoacy,  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments, the  Latin  Liturgy,  the  power  of  the  Sacraments  to  confer 
KEUje,  the  observance  of  Vigils  and  Festivals,  and  the  with- 
Idinff  of  the  Bible  firom  the  laity. .  Their  re-baptism  of  papists 
who  jom  their  communion,  as  mentioned  by  Godeau  and  More, 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  opinion  which  they  entertain  of 
the  Supremacy  and  of  Romanism.  The  uncatholicism  and 
ftlsehood  of  popery  besides,  is,  says  More,  one  of  their  pro- 
fessed dogmas.  Their  disbeUef  of  the  real  presence  in  the 
Communion,  except  in  sign  and  similitude,  is  acknowledged  by 
Godeau,  Guido,  and  More.  Their  denial  of  purgatory  and 
prayers  for  the  dead  is  admitted  by  Godeau,  More,  and  Cani- 
sius;  while  Nicetas,  Baronius,  and  Spondanus  proclaim  the 
Armenian  renunciation  of  image-worship.  The  Armenians, 
according  to  Godeau,  ordain  only  married  men  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  detract  from  the  Sacraments  the  power  of  con- 
ferring grace.  Thevenot  attests  their  rejection  of  purgatory 
and  the  pope,  as  well  as  their  great  enmity  to  all  the  professors 
of  Romanism.* 

'  Lei  fiunillesy  qui  aont  soim  ta  jonMliction  ezcedent  le  nombre  de  qninze  cent 
mine.  Godeau,  1.  273.  Le  patriarche  det  Armenieiu  etoit  appell^  Catholiqne 
OQ  XJnhrenelf  parceqn'il  avoit  plus  de  mille  ev^aes  tons  la  juriaictioii.  Thomaa- 
•iDt'  1.  4.  LaDbent,  12.  1573.  Habet  lab  le  yigiiiti  •provinciha  Antiochenas 
Patawrcha,  qiiaram  qnaftooTdecim  Metropolitanos  babebant,  cum  ribi  sufTraganeia 
Bpifcopia.  Vitricius,  c.  23.  Ha  occupent  presentement  plusieura  eglises  dana 
trat  V  oneot,  dana  la  Metopotamie,  la  Pene,  la  Oaramanie,  et  dans  les  ^eax 


Anneniea.    Thom.  I.  4.  part  4.    Spon.  1145.  IV. 
*na  rebaptiseiit  laa  Uattioliqiiea  Bomaina  qui 


yiauMBl  a  laut  oommwukw. 


•4  mwmoiauanm* 

The  Syrian  Ckrifltians  who  agree  in  faith  with  the  Eefonaadf 
inhabit  India,  where  Travancore  and  Malabar  coQsdtute  their 
'  chief  settlements.  These  had  occupied  Western  India  fix>m 
the  earliest  ages,  and  had  never  heard  of  Romanism  or  the 
Papacy  till  Vasco  De  Gama  arrived  at  Cochin  in  the  beginninff 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  infernal  spirit  of  Popery  and 
persecution  then  invaded  this  ancient  church,  and  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  1200  years.'  The  Syrians  on  the  sea-coast 
yielded,  for  a  time,  to  the  stprm.  But  the  inland  inhabitants, 
in  support  of  their  ancient  religion,  braved  all  the  terrors  of  the 
inquisition  with  unshaken  resolution. 

The  Syrians  constitute  a  numerous  church.  Godeau  reckons 
the  Syrian  population  of  Comorin,  Coutan,  Cranganor,  Malabar, 
and  Negapatam  at  16,000  famiUes,  or  70,000  individuals.'  But 
the  multitude  is  greater  towards  the  west,  the  north,  and  the 
city  of  Cochin. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Syrian  church  reaches  beyond  that  of 
Nestorianism,  Jacobitism,  or  Armenianism,  and  this  appears 
in  the  purity  and  simpUcity  of  their  theolo^.  Godeau  admits 
their  reading  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Syrian  tongue  in 
their  churches ;  and  their  rejection  of  extreme  unction,  image- 
worship,  and  clerical  ceUbacy.  The  Syrians,  says  Moreri  as 
well  33  Thomas,  quoted  by  Renaudot,  neither  believe  purga- 
torial fire  nor  pray  for  the  dead.  Those  Indian  Christians,  says 
Renaudot,  celebrate  the  communion  in  Syriac,  and  reckon,  says 
Canisius,  all  the  Latins  excommunicated.' 

But  the  Synod  of  Diamper,  in  which  Menez,  Archbishop  of 


Qodean,  1.  273.  Rebaptisiiiit  eos,  qui  jam  nmal  baptunn  fUBcepenuit  in  eecli 
Romana.  More,  62.  Apud  Latinos,  non  c»ae  veram  et  catholicam  eccloBiam 
affirmans.  More,  62.  lis  nient  la  pregence  reellc  da  corps  de  Jesns  Christ  en 
Veacharistie.  Godeau,  I.  372.  Non  crodant  quod  sit «ob  spec  iebas  panis  et  vim, 
▼ere  et  reaiiter  vermn  corpss  et8anguMChruti,aed'tantamin  similitadiBe  etsi^no. 
Ouido,  c.  22.  Negant  iUi  venim  Cbristi  corpus  reiiliter  in  sacramento  Euchanstiia 
■ub  panis,  et  sang^inem  sub  vini  speciuhns  contineri.  More,  62  lis  rejottent  le 
murgatoire,  et  la  priere  des  marts.  Godeau,  1.  273.  Nnllnm  eaM  porsalonam 
locum.  More,  63.  De  pur^atorio  nil  credunt.  Canisius,  4. 434.  Sacras  miagines 
non  adorabant.  Spond.  863.  V.  lis  uVdmittent  au  sncerdoce  que  les  homni4s 
mariez.  Godewi,  1.  273.  Hs  oteut  atix  sacremens  la  verta  de  content  la  grace. 
Godeau,  1.  273.  Ab  omnibus  s^ramentis,  virtntem  conferendi  gratiam  toUunt. 
More,  62.  Negant  in  nuptiis  coutrahendis  aliqnod  esse  sacramentnm.  More,  63. 
Armeni  in  vulgari  sermone  Divinas  Scripturas  pronnnciant.  Vigiliaa  et  festa  sane- 
torum  non  sanctificant.     Canisius,  4.  434. 

Les  Armeniens  n*admittent  point  de  purgatoire.  Hs  ne  rtconnoissent  point  le 
Pape.  Us  sont  universellement  grands  ennemis  de  tons  cenx  qui  professent  la  ibi 
Catholiqae  Romaino.    ThcTenot,  3.  396. 

I  Coss.  6.  83. 

*  On  faisoit  monter  a  quinze  on  seize  millc  fiimilles,  on  a  soizante  et  dix  mill* 
personnes.    H  y  en  avoit  une  plus  grande  multitude,  &c.    Godean,  1.  270. 

*  na  n'aroit  en  usage  le  sacrement  de  rExtreme-Onction,  ni  de0  images  det 
•ahiti.    Leon  pr^trea  pouvoient  se  marier  une  fois.    Le  Noovean  Testament  it 


Croa,  presided,  aflbrds  unexoeptioiiable  eridence  of  the  oppo* 
sition  of  the  Syrian  church  to  Popery,  and  of  its  afireement, 
m  every  essential,  with  Protestantism.  The  acts  of  wis  synod 
are  inserted  in  Cossart's  odlection,  and  supply  the  following 
statements.  '  The  Babylonian  patriarch  is  mdependent  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  the  Syrian  churqh  of  the  Papal  communion^ 
The  Son  of  God  conferred  no  audiority  on  Peter  above  his 
apostohc  fellows.  The  Romish  communion  has  renounced  the 
faith  and  fallen  into  heresy.  The  Popish  theology  is  a  system 
of  falsehood,  which  was  propagated  through  Chiistendom,  by 
the  arms  and  enactments  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

*  Transubstantiatbn  is  an  absurdity.  The  body  of  Jesus  is 
not  in  the  best,  and  is  only  in  heaven.  The  bread  and  wine 
are  the  emblems  of  his  body  and  blood,  from  which  they  diflfer 
as  a  picture  from  the  original.  The  Sacramental  elements  are 
the  Lord,  not  in  reality  but  in  appearance,  not  in  substance 
but  in  efficacy.  When  Menez  elevated  the  host,  the  Syrians 
shut  their  eyes  lest  they  riiould  see  the  object  of  idolatiy. 

*■  Images  are  not  to  be  venerated.  -  These  hateful  and  filthy 
idols  are  to  be  excluded  fitim  the  churches  and  houses  of  tfaie 
faithful.'  When  Menez  exUbited  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Maiy, 
the  people  cried,  «away  with  this  aMmination.  We  are 
Christians,  and  do  not  worship  idols.' 

'  Matrimony,  confirmatioa,  and  extreme  unction  are  no  sacra- 
ments. The  Syrians  had  no  knowledge  of  confirmation ;  and 
regarded  it,  when  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  of  6oa,  not 
only  as  superfluous  and  unnecessary,  but  as  an  insult.  The 
Syrian  clergy  administered  no  extreme  unction,  and  were  igno- 
rant of  its  supposed  institution,  use,  and  efficacy.  The  Syrian 
laity  practisea  no  auricular  confession.  The  Syro-Indian 
church  used  no  holy  oil,  either  in  baptism  or  in  any  other  cere- 
mony. Menez,  the  Popish  metropolitan,  ordered  baptism  to  be 
administered  according  to  the  Roman  ritual }  a  ^;ertain  token 
that  the  chrism,  exorcism,  spittle,  and  other  ridiculous  super- 
stitions of  Romanism  in  the  administration  of  this  sacrament 
had  been  unknown  in  this  ancient  communion.  Sacerdotal 
celibacy  was  no  institution  of  Sjrrian  discipline.  The  clergy 
married,  and  sometimes  even  widows.'     Such  is  the  Synod  of 


Kaoit  dans  lent  agliaei  en  laagii«  Syriaqne.  Godea.  1.  370.  Lm  Ckrattifliia  deS. 
Thomtts  n'aToient  point  entenda  paner  dn  Porgatoire,  ai  da  MMsrifice  ofiert  ponr 
<-n  retirer  lea  amea.  avaat  la  Synode  da  Diamper,  «n  1599.  Monri,  7.  397.  uloa 
I'nrgatorinm  igoein  bob  acBoaoero.  Naqne  iUoa  oraro  pronoHoiB.  Thnawa 
VU.  15.^  fifloaiidot,  fL  105.  ayri  Bynace  aaeim  eeM>i«Bt.  Benand.  I.  ST4. 
Syriaai  cmae<  LatJaoa  eaMomwrnnaaloa  nfmtmL    Oaakia^  4.  49S. 
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Diaooper's  representation  of  the  distinctions  which  discriminaied 
Syrianism  firom  Popery.* 

Buchanan  and  Kerr  visited  this  Christian  communityy  and 
have  transmitted  accounts  of  its  people  and  profession.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  Syrian  clergy  and  laity  was  obtained  by  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  and  their  delineations  possess  all  the  merit 
of  pictures  taken  fiom  life*  Buchanan  held  long  conversations 
witn  the  Syrian  clergy,  and  found,  after  mature  examination, 
the  conformity  of  theur  feith  with  the  reformed.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  antiquity  of  Syrianism,  and  its  identity,  in  all  its 
tenets,  with  Protestantism.  India,  fiom  time  immemorial,  con* 
tained  a  church  which  was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
but  which  held  the  same  theology  that  had  been  professed  in 
the  European  nations  by  the  Waldensians,  and  which,  in  the 
sixteenth  century)  was  promulgated  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
is  received,  at  the  present  day,  by  a  great  part  of  the  Old  and 
New  World. 

The  European,  Asiatic,  and  African  denominations  that  dis- 
sented from  Popery  were  four  times  more  numerous  than  tiie 
partisans  of  Romanism,  when,  prior  to  the  Reformation,  the 
Papacy  shone  in  all  its  glory.  Popery,  instead  of  universality, 
which  it  its  vain  but  empty  boast,  was  never  embraced  by  more 
than  a  fifth  part  of  Christendom.  The  West  and  especially  the 
East  were  crowded  by  the  opponents  of  the  Romish  despdtism 
and  absurdity.  Superstition  and  error,  indeed,  except  among 
the  Waldenses,  prevailed  through  the  European  nations,  and 
reigned  in  the  realms  of  Papacy  wim  uncontrolled  sway. 

1  Unam  ease  leffem  Sancti  Thomfls,  aliam  yero  Din  Potri,  quae  tamen  constitae- 
btnt  duBB  ecclenas  distinctas,  et  alteram  ab  altera  independentem,  nee  pastorem 
vaSau  debere  pastnri  alteriua  obedire.  Patriarohain  Baibylonicum  eabiectnin  non 
eMO  Bomano  Pontifici.  Poteatatem  a  Chriato  Petro  relictain  in  eccleBiam  nihil 
omnino  diflerre  ab  ea  auam  sacerdotibns  aliis  contolit:  anamobrem  Petri  8i)pces- 
lorea  non  ezcedere  in  jarisdictiime  epiacopoa  alios.  Eccleaiam  Romauam  a  fide 
azcidiaBe ;  Bomanomm  hseretioam  felaani,  3t  armoram  vi,  necnon  Decretia  Imperft- 
tomm,  quoad  mnjorem  Orbif  partem  introductam.  ^Oosaart,  6,  29,  36, 37,  39,  40. 

Sacram  Enchmistiam  eaae  tantom  iniaginem  Christi,  etab  eo  distingui  nou  secua 
M  imaco  ab  homxne  vero ;  nee  in  ilia  esae  Obiiati  oorpna,  quod  solnm  in  ccslo  ex- 
ietit.  In  Encharislia  tantnmmodo  Cbristi  virtatem,  non  autem  verom  corpoa  et 
langninem  contineri.    Cosaart,  6.  39,  40. 

Imagines  veneraadaa  non  eaae^  ntpote  idola  torpia,  etimmmida.  Imagines  nite* 
rios  idola  ease'  impie  docetor,  nee  Tenerandaain  ecclesiis.    Coseart,  6.  40,  47. 

Matrimonium  non  esse  sacramentom,  ted  nee  esse  posse.  Hactenus  confirma- 
tionis  nsa  notitiaqne  populiu  GhristianaB  hiyns  Dioecoseos  caruerit.  Rem  sapcr- 
flnam,  nee  necessariam,  nactenos  ignotam,  et  non  visam  dicerent.  Hactenus  in 
hoc  epiacopatn  nullos  foerit  nsus  sacranento  Eztremas  Unctionis.  Nulla  de  so, 
ejnsqne  cdTecta,  et  efficaoiat  nee  de  ipsins  institntioiiey  notitia  habita  futt  Praeeep- 
tun  ntjnsmodi  (confessionis)  non  fuit  adhuo  ita  in  nan,  in  hoc  epiacopatn.  Sacri 
Old  nsos  in  sacramentis  hue  naqne  in  hac  episoopali  aede,  ant  niulns  ftiit,  ant 
BecleaJg  CatfaoUcB  ritibna  minime  ooosentaDeas.  Presbyteri  nxatrimonia  ooiip 
Uitaebint  Neqne  nlla  habebatnr  ratfo,  an  virgo  esaet,  an  vidua,  an  prima  uxor 
an  secnndft,  an  etiam  tettia.    Cosaart,  6.  S6»  66»  7S»  73,  83, 101, 11S»  187. 
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Daikaessy  withm  its  domiaions,  covered  the  eardi  and  gross 
daikness  tbe  people.  But  the  Waldenses,  who  were  nume> 
ions,  held  up,  m  tne  Western  world,  a  steady  light  which  shone 
tfarouffh  the  simoonding  obscnrity,  and  muminat^,  with  its 
wanning  beams,  the  minds  of  many.  The  oriental  Christians, 
more  numerous  dian  the  Waldenses  and  divided  and  disputing 
about  minor  matters  of  woids  and  ceremony,  opposed,  with 
firmness  and  unanimity,  the  tyranny  and  corruptions  of  Ro- 
manism* All  .these,  overspreading  the  Eastern  and  Western 
world  and  resisting  the  usurpations  of  pontifical  despotism,  fiur 
outnumbered  the  sons  of  European  superstition  and  Popery. 
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Thb  pontifical  succession  is  attended  with  more.  diflScul^  than 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  or  the  longitude  at  sea*  Toe  one 
presents  greater  perplexity  to  the  annalist  and  the  divine,  than 
the  others  to  the  geometrician  and  the  navigator.  The  quadra- 
ture and  the  longitude,  in  the  advanced  state  of  mathematicsY 
admit  an  approximation.*  But  the  papal  succession  noocks 
investigation,  eludes  research,  and  bids  proud  defiance  to  all 
inquiry. 

The  difficulty  on  this  topic  arises  from  the  variations  of  the 
historians  and  electors,  ana  from  the  faith  and  morality  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs.  Historians,  for  a  century,  differed  in  their 
records  of  the  papacy ;  and  the  electors,  m  thirty  instances, 
disagreed  in  their  choice  of  an  ecclesiastical  sovereign.  Many 
of  the  Popes  embraced  heresy  and  perpetrated  immorality ;  and 
these  considerations  render  the  problem  of  their  legitimate 
succession  an  historical  and  moral  impossibility. 

History  has  preserved  a  profound  silence  on  the  subject  of 
the  first  Roman  Bishop.  This  honour,  indeed,  if  such  it  be, 
has  by  Romish  partisans  been  conferred  on  the  apostle  Peter. 
But  the  patrons  of  this  opinion  cannot,  from  any  good  authority, 
show  that  the  apostle  was  ever  in  the  Roman  capital,  and  still 
less  that  he  was  ever  a  Roman  hierarch*  The  evidence  of  his 
visit  to  that  city  is  not  historical  but  traditional.  History,  for 
a  century  after  the  alleged  event,  presents  on  this  topic  an  uni* 
versal  blank,  which  is  supplied  from  the  very  suspicious  testi* 
mony  of  tradition. 


A  angle  faint  on  this  subject  is  not  aflfbrded  byPeterhininetf, 
nor  by  ms  inspired  companionSi  Lnke,  James,  Jude,  Pan.,  and 
Jchn.  Pope  Peter  in  nis  epistolair  productions,  mentions 
nothing  of  nis  Roman  residency,  episcopacy,  or  supremacy. 
Paul  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Romans ;  and,  fiom  the  Roman  city 
addressed  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philmpians,  Colossians, 
Timothy,  and  Philemon.  He  sends  salutations  to  various  Ro- 
man friends,  such  as  Priscilla,  Aquila,  Epenetus,  Mary,  Andro- 
nicus,  JuHa,  and  Amplias :  but  forgets  Simon  the  supposed 
Roman  hierarch.  Writing  from  Rome  to  the  Colossians,  he 
mentions  Tychicus,  Onesimus,  Aristarchus,  Marcos,  Justus, 
Epaphras,  Luke,  and  Demas,  who  had  aflforded  him  consolation ; 
but,  strange  to  tell,  neglects  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Addressing 
Timothy  from  the  Roman  citv,  Paul  of^  Tarsus  remembers 
Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia;  but  overlooks  the  Ro- 
man bishop.  No  man,  except  Luke,  stood  with  Paul  at  his 
first  answer  or  at  the  nearer  approach  of  dissolution.'  His  apos- 
tolic holiness  could  not  then  nave  been  in  his  own  diocese,  and 
should  have  been  prosecuted  for  non-resi4ence.  Hisln&llibility, ' 
perhaps,  like  some  of  his  successors,  had  made  an  excursion, 
n>r  amusement,  to  Avi^on.  Luke  also  is  silent  on  this  theme. 
John,  who  published  his  gospel  after  the  other  EvanseKsts,  and 
his  Revelation  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  maintains,  on 
this  agitated  subject,  a  profound  and  provoking  silence. 

The  omission  is  continued  by  the  Apostolic  men,  Clemens, 
Bainabas,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp.  Not  one  of  aU  these 
deigns  to  mention  a  matter  of  such  stupendous  importance  to 
Christendom.  Clemens,  in  particular,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  record  such  an  event.  He  was  a  Roman  bishop,  and 
mterested  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
See.  An  apostoHc  predecessor,  besides,  would  have  reflected 
hoiK>ur  on  nis  successor  in  die  hierarchy*  He  mentbns  his 
pretended  predecessor  indeed ;  but  omits  an^r  aUusioh  to  his 
journey  to  Rome,  or  his  occupation  of  the  pontifical  throne. 

The  fiction  of  Peter's  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world 
began  to  obtain  credit  about  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
Irenaeus,  trusting  to  the  pratdement  of  Papias  or  to  common 
report,  recorded  the  tradition ;  and  was  afterwards  followed  by 
TertuBian,  Hippolytus,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Epiphanius,  Athan- 
asius,  Ephraim,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Amobius, 
Prudentius,  Theodoret,  Orosius,  Prosper,  Cyril,  Eusebius, 
Optatus,  Sozomen,  and  Augustine.'  The  tradition,  however, 
seemed  doubtful  to  Eusebius.  He  iotioduces  it  as  8(»netfaing 
reported,  but  not  certain.     The  relation,  to  the  father  of  eccle- 

*  Bofin.  XVI.    OoloM.  IV.    t  Tbn.  IV. 

>  Iran.  m.  3.  Maimb.  22.    Bray.  1. 10.    Spoo.  44.  X.  Bell.  H.  S.  Btuab.  II.  M. 
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siaslical  histpryi  wiui  a  mere  hearsay.  Bede,  on  this  sulgectf 
uses  a  similar,  expresaioiit  which  corroborates  this  interpretation 
of  the  Greek  historian*  Peter,  according  to  the  British  annal- 
ist, having  founded  the  Roman  church,  is  said  to  have  conse- 
crated his  successor.^ 

The  evidence  of  the  tale  may  be  reduced  to  small  compass. 
Irenaeus  is  the  first  author  of  any  credibility  who  mentions  the 
report.  The  Apostle,  accordio^  to  Baronius,  Binius,  and  L  abb^, 
came  to  Rome  m  the  reimi  of  Claudius,  in  the  year  45 ;  and 
Ireneeus,  at  the  close  of  llie  second  century,  relates  the  sup- 
posed transaction.'  A  hundred  and  fifhr  years,  there&re, 
elapsed,  from  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  event  till  the  time 
of  Its  record.  The  cotemporary  and  succeeding  authors  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  such  as  Luke,  Paul,  John,  Clemens,  Bar- 
nabas, Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp,  who  detail  Peter's 
biography,  and  who  were  interested  in  me  supposed  fact,  say 
nothing  of  the  tradition.  The  intervening  historians  between 
Peter  and  Irenaeus  are  on  this  topic  silent  as  the  grave.  The 
beUef  of  such  a  story  requires  Popish  prejudice  and  in&tu- 
ation. 

Simon,  however,  even  if  he  were  at  the  Roman  city,  could 
not  have  been  the  Roman  bishop.  .  The  EpiscopsM^y,  in  its 
proper  sense,  is,  as  Chiysostom,  Giannon,  and  Du  Pin  have 
observed,  incompatible  with  the  Apostleship.  A  bishop's 
authority,  say  Chrysostom  and  Giannon,  '  is  limited  to  a  city 
or  nation ;  but  an  aposde's  commission  extends  to  the  whofe 
world."  The  Apostles,  says  the  Parisian  Sorbonnist,  'peram- 
bulated the  principal  parts  of  the  earth,  and  were  confined  to 
no  place  or  city.^  This  constituted  one  distinction  between  the 
Apostolic  and  Episcopal  fimctions.  The  Apostles  founded 
and  orgsmized  churches,  and  then  consigned  their  superin- 
tendency  to  fixed  and  ordinary  pastors.  The  one  formed  an 
army  of  conquest  for  the  formation  of  ecclesiastical  kingdoms, 
and  the  other  an  army  of  possession  for  the  purpose  of  occu- 
pation and  government. 

This  statement  corresponds  with  the  details  of  Irenaeus, 
Ruffinus,  Eusebius,  and  the  author  of  the  Apostolic  consti- 
tutions, who  lived  near  the  scene  of  action  and  the  fountain  of 
tradition.  These  represent  Linus  as  the  first  Roman  bishop, 
who,  succeeded  by  Anacletus  and  Clemens,  exercised  tne 
Roman  prelacy ;  while  Peter  and  Paul  executed  the  Christian 
apostlesnip.    Peter  and  Paul«  says  Irenaeus,  having  founded 


^  Fnndttft  Bomae  eoelMU,  tooceuorem  conseoraaM  perhibetnr.    Beda,  V.  4. 

'  Bin.  1.  24.    Labb.  1.  64.        *  Ilarra  ti^oif  o^o^    ChiyaoBtom,  11.  S3. 

*  ApoBtoli  praecipaas  orbii  partes  peragramnt,  nulli  aut  urbi  ant  loco  addiotL 
Da  Pin,  15.  Qui  lea  obliffooit  d'aUer  par  tonte  la  tem  annoncer  one  noaToHe  loL 
Am.  BocL  99.    GivuMUU  I.  ft. 
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the  Roman  church,  committsed  its  epiflcopacy  to  Linus,  jffbo 
was  succeeded  by  Anacletus  and  Clemens**  Linus,  Cletus, 
and  Clemens,  says  Ruffinus,  in  the  Clementin  Recognitions 
edited  by  Cotelerius^  « were  Roman  bishops  during  Peter's  life, 
that  he  might  fulfil  his  apostolic  conmiission*'^  According  to 
Eusebius,  *  Linus  was  the  first  Roman  bishop,  who  was  fol- 
lowed in  succession  by  Anacletus  and  Clemens.'^  The  apos- 
tolic constitutions  refer  ^  the  ordination  of  Liims,  the  first  Roman 
bishop,  to  Paul,  and  the  ordination  of  Clemens,  the  second  in 
succession  after  the  death  of  Linus,  to  Peter.'^  .  Linus,  there- 
fore, to  the  exclusion  of  Peter,  was  the  first  Roman  bishop ; 
and  Clemens,  Cletus,  or  Anacletus  succeeded  during  the  apos- 
tolic age  as  the  ordinary  overseers  of  the  church ;  while  Paul 
and  Peter  accomplished  their  extraordinary  mission. 

The  episcopacy  of  Linus,  Anacletus,  and  Clemens  was 
incompatible  with  that  of  Simon  in  the  same  city.  Had  he 
been  bishop,  the  consecration  of  another  during  his  life  would 
have  been  a  violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons  of  antiquity. 
The  ancients,  to  a  man,  deprecated  the  idea  of  two  prelatic 
superintendents  in  one  city.  Gibert  has  collected  seven  canons 
of  this  kind,  issued  by  Clemens,  Hilary,  and  Pascal,  and  by 
the  councils  of  Nicea,  Chalons,  and  the  Lateran.  The  Lateran 
Fathers,  in  their  fourth  canon,  compared  a  city  with  two 
bishops  to  a  monster  with  two  heads*  The  Nicene  and  Lateran 
synods  were  general,  and  thefefore,  according  to  both  the 
Italian  and  French  schools,  were  vested  with  infallibility.  No 
instance  indeed  can,  in  all  antiquity,  be  produced,  of  two 
bishops  ruling  in  ccHijunction  in  the  same  city.' 

The  reasoning  of  me  Romish  advocates  on  this  question  is 
remarkable  only  for  its  silliness.  Bellarmine's  arguments  on 
this  topic  are  lie  to  those  of  a  person,  who,  in  the  manner  of 
Swift,  wished,  in  solemn  irony,  to  ridicule  the  whole  story. 
He  is  so  weak,  one  can  hardly  think  him  serious.  A  suppo- 
sition which,  if  true,  should  be  supported  by  evidence  the  most 
indisputable,  is  as  destitute  of  historical  testimony  as  the  visions 
of  fancy,  the  tales  of  romance,  or  the  fictions  of  fairy-land. 

A  specimen  of  Bellarmine's  reasoning  may  amuse  tne  reader. 
Babylon,  fix>m  which  Peter  wrote,  was,  Bellarmine  as  well  as 

'  Apofltoli  Lino  epiflcopetum  adminiftnmdse  ecclo8i«  tradidenmt.    Iren.  III<  8. 

*  LmuB  et  Cletas  fuenmt  qaidem  ante  Glementem  Epucopi  in  arbe  Roma,  sed 
■opentite  Petro,  nt  illi  epiicepatcui  curam  gerorent,  ipse  Terd  apostolatas  iinploreC 
omcinm.    Cotel.  I.  492. 

'  Am«j  d<  o  ^pufoj  lyr,  xa*  fut*  owf ««r,  AvtyH^oi,    Bnseb.  III.  21.  et  ▼.  6. 

*  Romanoram  Ecclean  primus  qiiidem  Linns,  a  Paolo;  secnndos  autem  a  me 
P«tro  post  mortem  Lini  orainatas  toit  Clemens.    Con.  Ap.  VII.  46.  Ootel.  1. 387. 

Lobb.  1.  63.  .  . 

*  Ne  in  ciritate  duo  sint  Bpiscopi.  Labb.  2.  3S.  Duo,  in  una  civitate  uno  tern- 
pore,  nee  ordinentnr  nee  tolerantnr  episcopi.    Labb.  7. 397,  et  13. 946.  Gibert 3. 7. 
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Maimbourg  gravely  affinns,  the  Roman  capital :  aad  in  sup* 
port  of  his  opinion  he  cites  Jerome  and  Bede,  who  seem,  on 
this  subject,  to  have  possessed  about  as  much  sense  as  Bellar- 
mine.  Paul  found  Christians  at  Rome  oa  his  arrival  at  that 
city;  and  the  learned  Jesuit  could  not,  for  his* life,  discover 
how  this  could  have  been  the  case  had  Peter  not  been  at  th^ 
capital  of  the  world.^  Peter's  victory  at  Rome  over  Simon  the 
magician,  the  pardinal  allefi;es,  proves  his  point ;  and  indeed 
the  Apostle's  conflict  with  the  magician,  and  his  Roman  epis- 
copacy, are  attended  with  equal  probability.  Both  rest  on  the 
same  authority  of  tradition.  But  the  ridiculousness  of  the 
magician's  exploits,  who  rose  in  the  air  bv  the  power  of  sorcery, 
and  fell  by  the  pr^er  of  Peter,  and  broke  his  leg,  overthrows 
its  probaoility*  The-  airy  and  ridiculous  fabrication  of  the 
necromancer's  achievements  falls,  like  their  &bled  author,  and 
buries  in  its  ruins,  the  silly  fiction  of  the  Apostle's  Roman 
episcopacy. 

But  the  whole  accounts  of  this  event  are  as  discordant  as 
they  are  silly.  The  partisans  of  this  opinion  differ  in  the  time 
of  tne  Apostolic  pontiflPs  arrival  and  stay  in  the  Roman  capital, 
Jerome,  Eusebius,  Binius,  Orosius,  Labbeus,  Spondanus, 
Onuphrius,  Nauclerus,  Petavius,  Bede,  Bruys,  Baronius.  and 
Valesius  send  Peter  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  These, 
however,  disagree  in  the  year ;  the  second,  third,  fourth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  years  of  the  Emperor's  reign  being  assigned 
by  di£ferent  authors  for  the  era  of  this  important  event.  Simon, 
says  Jerome,  having  preached  to  the  Jews  of  Pontus,  Oalatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,  proceeded  to  Rome  in  the 
second  year  of  Claudius,  and  held  the  sacerdotal  chair  twenty- 
five  years.  Lactantius,  Ori^n,  Balusius,  and  Pagius  fix  tus 
arrival  at  the  Roman  metropmis  to  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  these 
too  differ  as  to  the  year.  The  length  of  Peter's  episcopacy  is 
also  disputed.  Twenty-three,  twenty-fiw,  twenty-seven,  and 
twenty-nine  years  have  been  reckoned  by  various  chronologers 
for  its  duration.'  This  discordance  of  opinion  is  the  natural 
conseauence  of  deficiency  of  evidence.  Contemporary  histo- 
rians, mdeed,  say  no  more  of  the  Apostle  Peter's  journey  to 
Rome  than  of  Baron  Munchausen's  excursion  to  the  moon. 

Many  fictions  of  the  same  kind  have  been  imposed  on  men, 
and  obtained  a  temporary  belief.  Geofirey  of  Monmonth's 
story  of  the  Trojan  Brutus  is  well  known.  The  EngUsh  Ar- 
thur, and  the  French  Roland  were  accounted  real  heroes^  v»d 

1  Qok has  Christiuioi  iMerit,  n  PetroB iKm  fiiU  Boi^  B«ll.I.551.  Mun^' 
20.    Acts  28.  15.    Peter  5.  13.    Alex.  1.  511. 

<  Jerome,  4, 107.  Eiueb.  11.15.  Peta^r.  2, 130.  Bada»l7.  Bnij.l.r.  Laetn 
c.  2.    Bid.  1.  24.    Labb.  1.  64.    Maimb.  16. 
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£  resented  ajpopular  theme  for  the  poet,  the  noreliBt  and  the 
istorian.  The  whole  stoiy  of  the  Apostle's  Roman  episcopacy 
seems  to  have  originated  with  the  garralous  Papias,  and  to 
have  been  founded  on  equal  authority  widi  these  legends.  The 
Popedoms  of  Peter  and  Joan  display  wonderful  similarity. 
Joan's  accession  remained  unmentioned  for  two  hundred  years 
after  her  death,  when  the  fiction,  says  Florimond,  was  attested 
by  Mariana.  The  reign  of  the  Popess  was  afterwards  related 
by  thirty  Romish  authors,  and  circulated  through  aU  Christen- 
dom without  contradiction,  for  five  hundred  years,  till  the  era 
of  the  Reformation.  The  Popedoms  of  Peter  and  Joan,  in 
the  view  of  eve^  unprejudiced  mind,  possess  equal  credibility. 
The  earliest  ecclesiastical  historians,  differing,  in  this  man- 
ner, on  the  subject  of  the  first  Pope,  show  the  utmost  discord- 
ance on  the  topic  of  his  successors.  Irenseus,  Eusebius,  Epi- 
phanius,  Jerome,  Theodoxet,  Optatus,  Augustine,  and  the  s^09> 
tofic  constitutions  place  Linus  immediate^  after  Peter.  Ter- 
tuUian,  Jerome,  and  the  Latins,  in  general,  place  Clemens 
immediately  after  the  apostle.  Jerome,  however,  in  sheer 
inconsistency^  gives  this  honour,  in  his  catalo^e  of  ecclesiastical 
authors,  to  Linus.  Cossart  could  not  determme  whether  Linus, 
Clemens  or  some  other  was  the  second  Roman  PontiffI  He 
also  admits  the  uncertainty  of  the  Pontifical  succession. 
Clemens,  according  to  TertuDian,  was  ordained  by  Peter.' 
Linus,  according  to  the  apostolic  constitutions  was  ordained  by 
PauL  Linus,  however,  at  the  present  day,  is,  by  Greeks  and 
Latins,  {Uncounted  the  second  Roman  Pontiff. 

The  succession  of  the  Roman  hierarchs,  exclusive  of  Peter, 
in  the  first  centuiy,  according  to  Augustine,  Optatus,  Damasus, 
and  the  apostolic  constitutions,  was  Linus,  Clemens,  and  Anar . 
cletus ;  but,  according  to  Irenseus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Alex- 
ander, was  Linus,  Anacletus,  and  Clemens.  The  arrangement 
of  Epiphanius,  Nicephorus,  Ruffinus,  and  Prosper,  is,  Linns, 
Cletus,  and  Clemens :  whilst  that  of  Anastasius,  JPlatina,  More, 
Binius,  Crabbe,  Labb^  and  Cossart,  is  Linus,  Cletus,  Clemens, 
and  Anacletus.  Cletus,  who  is  inserted  by  others,  is  omitted 
by  Augustine,  Optatus,  Damasus  and  the  apostolic  constitutions. 
Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Pagius,  Godeau,  and  Petavius  reckon 
Cletus  and  Anacletus  two  differentpontiffs.  Cotelerius,  Fleuiy, 
Baillet,  and  Alexander  account  these  two  names  for  llie  same 
person.  Bruys  and  Cossart  confess,  that  whether  Cletus  and 
Anacletus  were  identical  or  distinct,  is  doubtftil  or  unknown. ' 

>  Ireo.  in.  3.    Bmeb.  III.  21.    Bpiphan.  IL  XXVII.  Jerom,  4 107. 129.  Thiml 
bk  Tim.  4.    Optatui,  II.    Aug.  Ep.  161.    Con.  Ap.  VII.  46.    Tertnl.  81S. 

•  Alex.  1.  545.    Cotel.  1. 387.    Bin.  1. 30.   Nicep.  U.   Protp.  1. 410.    ^- 
kk  Pet    Onbb.  I.  30.    Com.  1.  0.    «eU.  II.  5.    Godeao,  1.  889. 
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The  variations  of  historians  in  this  manner,  have  introduced 
confusion  into  the  annals  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Petavius  con- 
fesses their  doubtfuhaess  till  the  time  ol  Victor,  and  Bruys,  the 
impossibility  of  discovering  the  fact.  The  most  eagle-eyed 
wnters,  says  Cossart,  cannot,  amid  the  darkness  of  these  ages, 
elicit  a  shadow  of  truth  or  certainty  in  the  Papal  succession.' 
This  diversity  appears,  indeed,  in  the  history  oi  the  Popedom, 
during  the  early,  the  middle,  and  the  modem^es.  Tne  par- 
tisans of  Romanism  boast  of  an  uninterrupted  and  unbroken 
succession  in  the  sovereign  Pontiffs  and  in  tne  Holy  See.  But 
this  is  aU  empty  bravado.  The  fond  conceit  shuns  the  light ; 
and  vanishes,  on  examination,  like  the  dream  of  the  morning. 
Each  historian,  ancient  and  modem,  has  his  own  catalogue  of 
Popes,  and  scarcely  two  agree.  The  rolls  of  the  Pontiflb, 
supphed  by  the  annalists  of  the  papacy,  are  more  numerous 
than  all  the  denominations  which  have  affected  the  appellation 
of  Protestantism.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  historical  variations 
on  this  topic,  and  the  consequent  disorder  and  uncertainty. 

Electoral  variations  have  produced  similar  difficulty.  The 
electors,  differing  in  their  objects  as  the  historians  in  their  de- 
tails, have  caused  many  schisms  in  the  papacy.  These,  Baro- 
nius  reckons  at  twenty-six.  Onuphrius  mentions  thirty,  which 
is  the  common  estimation.  A  detailed  account  of  all  these 
would  be  tedious.  Some  are  more  and  some  less  important, 
and,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  their  nooment,  claim  a  mere 
allusion  or  a  circumstantial  history.  The  following  observadoos 
will  refer  to  the  second,  seventh,  thirteenth,  nineteenth,  twenty- 
ninth,  and  thirtieth  schisms. 

The  second  schism  in  die  papacy  .began  in  the  ecclesiastical 
mgns  of  Liberius  and  Felix,  and  lasted  about  three  years. 
Liberius,  who  was  lawful  bishop,  and  who,  for  a  time,  opposed 
Ariani^m,  was  banished  in  355  to  Berea,  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius.  Fehx,  in  the  meantime,  was,  by  the  Arian  fecdon, 
elected  in  the  room  of  Liberius,  and  ordained  by  Epictetus, 
Basil,  and  Acasius.  Liberius,  afterwards,  weary  of  exile, 
signed  the  Arian  creed,  and  was  recalled  fiom  banishment, 
and  restored  to  the  Popedom.  His  return  was  followed  by 
sanguinary  battles  between  the  two  contending  fecdons.  The 
olergy  were  murdered  in  the  very  churches.  Felix,  however, 
with  his  party,  was  at  length  overthrown,  and  forced  to  yield. 


>  Flnza  et  dnbia,  que  de  sammu  pontificibiis  ad  Vietoram  tuque  tradimtar. 
P«teT.  2.  130.  n  est  impottible  de  deooaTrir  la  yerit^.  Bray.  1.  27.  Nee  in 
tantaBacolomm  ealigine,  ocnlatissimi  quique  scriptores  qujdqnani  indicare  potne- 
BMt,  ex  quo  veritatii  umbra  saltern  aliqua  appareat.  Nee  oerti  quidqnam  stetoi 
pOMe  arbitror  de  iUorom  cndiiie  et  ncceaiiqiie.    CeMMii,  1. 1* 
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He  retired  to  \bm  estate  oq  the  road  to  Fonto,  vheret  at  the  end 
of  seven  yearsy  he  died.^ 

The  several  claimB  of  these  two  Arians  to  the  papacy  have 
caused  great  diversity  of  opioion  between  the  ancients  and  the 
modems.  LiberiiiSy  though  guilty  of  Arianism,  was  supported 
hy  legitimacy  of  election  and  ordinatbn.  Felix,  on  the  con- 
traiTy  was  obtruded  in  an  irregular  manner  by  the  Arian  party. 
Godeau  represents  his  ordination  as  surpassing  all  belief^  and 
compares  me  ceremony  on  the  occasion  to  '  the  abomination  of 
Antichrist.'^  Felix  had  sworn  to  resist  the  intrusion  of  another 
bishop  during  the  life  of  Liberius.  His  holiness,  therefore,  in 
accepting  the  Popedom,  was  c^uilty  of  perjury.  His  Infalli- 
biUty,  according  to  Socrates  and  Jerome,  was  an  Arian ;  and, 
according  to  Theodoret,  Ruffinus,  Baronius,  Spondanus,  Go- 
deau, Alexander,  and  Moreri,  communicated  with  the  Arians, 
and  condemned  Athanasius.  All  the  ancients,  among  whom 
are  Jerome,  Optatus,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  Prosper,  fi^ 
lowed,  in  modem  days,  by  Panvinius,  Bona,  Moreri,  Lupufl^ 
and  Fleury,  reject  his  claim  to  the  Papacy.*  Athanasius  calls 
his  holiness  *  a  monster,  raised  to  the  Roman  hierarchy,  by  die 
malice  of  Antichrist.'^ 

These  two  Arians,  nevertheless,  are,  at  the  present  day,  Ro- 
man saints.  Their  names  are  on  the  roll  of  canonization  ;  and 
the  legality  and  validly  of  their  Popedom  are  maintained  bj 
die  papal  conmiunity.  The  Arian  Liberius  is  the  object  <n 
Bomisn  worship.  The  devout  papist,  according  to  the  Roman 
missal  and  breviary,  on  this  saint's  festival,  addresses  his  Arian 
Infellibility  as  *  the  light  of  the  holy  church,  and  the  lover  of 
the  Divine  law,  whom  Gqd  loved  and  clothed  with  the  lobe  of 
fflory,'  while  supplication  is  made  for  '  pardon  of  all  sin,  through 
his  merits  and  mtercession.'^  SimQar  blasphemy  and  idolatry 
are  addressed  to  Felix,  who,  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  was  ac- 
counted an  Arian,  a  perjurer,  an  antichristian  monster  and 
abomination,  shunned  by  all  the  Reman  people  like  contagion ; 
but  who  is  now  reckoned  a  saint  and  a  martyr. 

His  saintship,  however,  had  nearly  lost  his  seat  in  heaven  in 
1582,  when  the  keys,  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  Roman 
Calendar,  were  transferred  from  Peter  to  Baronius.  Doubts 
were  entertained  of  the  perjured  Arian's  title  to  heaven.  Ore- 
gory  the   Thirteenth,  however,   judging   it   uncourteous   to 

>  Socrat.  IV.  5.    JeraoM,  4. 184.    PlatIIU^  44. 

*  Une  image  de  rabomiiiatioii  do  TAntichrUt    Godeao,  8.  860. 

*  Athan.  ad  Sol.    Labb.  2.  991.    Spon.  357.    XVII.  et  355.  X.    SoeraL  II.  S7. 
BniBn.  1.    Thood.  TI.  17.    Dray.  1.  123.    Alex.  7.  20.    Moreri,  4.  43. 

*  Ejus  interoedentibas  mentis  ab  dmnibiu  nos  absolve  pecoatis.    Mi«. 
P.  XIV.    Brer.  Bom.  P.  XXXV.  * 
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uncanoniae  his  holiness,  and  torn  him  out  of  heavea  without  a 
&ir  trial,  appointed  Baronius  as  counsel  for  the  prosecution^ 
and  Santorio  fer  the  defence.  Santorio,  unable  to  answer  the 
arguments  of  Baronius,  prayed  to  his  client  the  departed  Pon** 
tiff  for  assistance.  The  timely  interposition  of  a  miracle, 
accordingly,  came  to  the  aid  of  his  feeble  advocacy*  Felix 
was  just  goinff  to  descend,  like  a  falling  star,  finom  heaven,  when 
a  marble  coffin  was  discovered  in  the  Basilic  of  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  with  this  inscription  :  ^  The  body  of  Saint  Felix,  who 
condemned  Constantius.'  This  phenomenon,  which  Moreri 
calls  a  fable,  and  Bruys  a  cheat,  silehced,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, all  opposition.  Te  Dbum  was  sung  for  the  triumph  of 
truth;  and  ttie  perjured  Arian  Vicar-Greheral  of  God,  was 
declared  worthy  the  honours  of  martyrdom,-— canonization  and 
worship.* 

The  seventh  schism  distinguished  the  spiritual  reigns  of  SiJh 
verius  and  Vigilius.  Silverius,  in  536,  was  elected  by  simony* 
He  bribed  Theodatus,  who,  says  Anastasius,  threatened  to  put 
all  who  should  oppose  him  to  the  sword.'  Wis  election,  Godeau 
admits,  was  owinff  to  the  power  of  the  Gothic  king,  rather  than 
to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  clergy.  His  ordination,  in  con- 
sequence,  was  the  eflfect  of  fear  and  violence.'  ^ 

The  election  and  ordination  of  Silverius,  therefore,  accordii^ 
to  a  Bull  of  Julius  and  a  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council,  was 
illegal  and  invalid.  Julius  the  Second  pronounced  the  nullity 
of  an  election  effected  by  simony,  and  oeclared  the  candidate 
an  apostate,  a  thief,  a  robber,  a  heresiarch,  a  magician,  a  pagan, 
and  a  publican.  The  elected,  in  this  case,  might  be  prosecuted 
for  heresy,  and  deposed  by  the  secular  arm ;  while  tne  electors 
wi^e  to  be  deprived  of  meir  possessions  and  dignity.  The 
Lateran  Council,  in  which  Nicholsus  the  Second  presided^  de* 
creed  the  invalidity  of  an  election  obtained  by  simony,  the 
favour  of  the  powerfol,  or  the  cabals  of  the  people  or  soldiery* 
Possession  of  the  Papacy,  procured  in  this  way,  exposed  the 
intruder,  as  a  felon,  to  deposition  by  the  clergy  and  laity .^ 
These  regulations  abrogated  the  claims  of  Suverius  to  tne 
Pontifical  throne. 

Silverius,  who  obtained  the  Popedom  by  simony,  was,  in  a 
short  time,  supplanted  by  Vigilius,' who  also  gained  the  same 
dignity  by  similar  means.  His  stratagems  were  aided  by  the 
machinations  of  Theodora  and  Belisarius.  Theodora  the  Em- 
press was  friendly  to  Mon0physitism,and  hostile  to  the  council 

1  Spon.  857.  XVin.    Labb.  2.  993.  f  GladiopunirBtar.    AniutantiBySl. 

•  Ordiaato  Silverio  lab  vi  et  meta.    Anastasiiu,  21. 

*  If  Hon  ApoftolicnB,  sed  ApostaticnB,  liceatqne  cardmalibiis,  cferioiB,  laicts,  iponi 
at  praedonem  antthematinre.    Oaranz^  51.    Platma,  146. 
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of  Chakedon.  Her  aim  was  Ae  degradation  of  Mennafi,  the 
Byzantine  patriarch,  who  adhered  to  the  Chaloedonian  fiiith ; 
and  the  restoration  of  Anthimus,  Theodosius,  and  SeTeras, 
^o  had  been  deposed  for  their  attachment  to  ihe  Monophy site 
heresy.  Theodora  applied  to  Silverins  for  the  execution  of  her 
desiCT,  and  was  refused.  She  then  turned  her  attention  to 
Vigmus,  and  oflfered  him  seven  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and  the 
Papacy,  to  efiect  her  intention.  The  ofifer  was  accepted.  The 
Empress  then  suborned  Belisarius,  ai  Rome,  to  expel  the 
refractory  Silverins,  and  raise  the  complying;  Yigilius  to  the 
Papal  chair.  The  General,  influenced  by  the  Empress  and 
aided  by  his  wife  Antonia,  obeyed.  He  scrupled,  mdeed,  at 
first ;  but  on  reflectbn,  like  a  prudent  casuist,  complied.  Two 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  received  from  Yigilius,  had, 
in  all  probabiUty,  a  happy  effect  in  reconciling  his  conscience, 
such  as  it  was,  to  his  work.  False  witnesses  were  suborned 
against  Bilverius.  These  accused  the  Pontiff  of  a  design  to 
betray  the  city  to  the  Goths.  He  wajs  banished,  in  consequence, 
to  Palmaria,  where,  accordine  to  Liberatus,'  he  died  of  hunger, 
but,  according  to  Procopius,  vy  assassination.  The  degrada- 
tion of  Silverius  was  followed  bv  the  promotion  of  Yigilius, 
who  assumed  the  Pontifical  authority.  The  enactments  of 
Julius  and  tbe  Lateran  Council  condemn  Yigilius  as  weQ  as 
SQverius.^ 

The  election  and  ordination  of  Yigilius  were  invalid,  jnior 
to  the  death  of  Silverius.  Two  PontiflSb,  according  to  the 
canons,  could  not,>  at  the  same  time,  occupy  the  Papal  chair* 
Oidinatioa  into  a  full  See,  besides,  was  oondemned  by  the 
Nicean  CoundL  Baionius,  Binius,  and  Maimbourg,  indeed, 
pretend  that  Yigilius,  on  the  dissolution  of  his  competitor,  re* 
signed,  and  was  again  elected.'  Nothing  of  the  kind,  how-^* 
ever,  is  mentioned  by  any  cotemporary  historian.  No  monu- 
ment of  his  abdication,  says  Alexander,  is  extant'  Tho 
annalist  and  the  collector  of  councils,  therefi»e,  must  have  aoI 
the  news  by  inspiration.  Procopius,  on  the  contrary,  dates  Die 
election  of  Yiffinus  immediately  after  the  banishmedt  of  Sil- 
verius, and  Liberatus,  on  the  next  day.  Du  Pin  and  Pagius« 
accordingly,  with  their  usual  candour,  reject  the  tale  of  re* 
election,  and  fegand  tbe  title  of  YigiUus  on  ms  general  reception 
in  Christendom.^ 

The  sinibny  of  the  two  rivals  betrays  the  canonical  iOeAiti* 
macy  of  their  electicm.     The  ocoupatxmof  the  Episcopal  can 

>  GodMm,  4.  204.    Bin.  4.  141.    Bray.  1.  315.    Platma,  68.    Prooop.  l.tS. 
<  Banm.  540.  IV.    Bin.  4.  142.    Maimb.  66. 

'  Quod  n  VigiBat  abdicant^  ex  jmQo  mcmanieBlD  habetor.    Alex.  1&  Iti 
« Fhwopkii, 281.    Libera.e.St.    DtiPfai,1.49».    Brif.l.SSS. 
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by  bid  predecesaor,  besides,  destroyed  die  tide  of  Vigilkis: 
His  moral  character,  also,  if  villany  could  afiect  his  ckims, 
placed  another  obstacle  in  his  way.  His  history  fimns  an  un- 
interrupted tissue  of  enormity  and  abomination.  He  was 
guilty  of  murder,  covetousness,  perfidy,  prostitution  of  religion 
for  selfish  ends,  and  mockery  of  both  God  and  man.  He 
killed  his  secretary  with  the  bbw  of  a  club.  He  whipped  his 
nephew  to  death,  and  was  accessory  to  the  assassination  of 
Silverius.  His  conduct  with  Theodora,  Belisarius,  Justiriian, 
sKnd  the  fifth  general  council,  showed  him  to  be  a  miser  and  a 
traitor,  regardless  of  religion  and  honour,  of  God  and  man.^ 

The  thirteenth  schism  disgraced  the  Papacy  of  Formosus 
and  Sergius.  Formosus,  in  893,  gained  the  Pontifical  throne 
by  bribery.  His  infallibility,  therefore,  by  the  Bulls  of  Nicho- 
las and  Julius,  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy* 
He  was  Bishop  of  Porto,  and  therefore  was  incapacitated, 
according  to  the  canons,  to  become  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  had 
sworn  to  John  the  Eighth,  by  whom  he  had  been  excommum- 
cated  and  banished,  never  to  revisit  the  Roman  metropolis. 
His  holiness,  therefore,  was  guilty  of  pe^iy.  The  hierarchy 
contrary  to  another  canon,  hsia  recourse,  m  Ms  extiemi^,  when 
the  8ergian  party  opposed  his  election,  to  the  aid  of  Amolf, 
the  Gouiic  King.  His  Majesty's  authority,  however,  though 
uncanonical,  was  successful.  Sergius,  his  rival,  whose  claims 
were  supported  by  a  Roman  faction,  was  expelled  by  royal 
power ;  and  Formosus  retained  possession  of  the  Papal  sove* 
reignty  till  the  day  of  his  death.* 

But  an  ei^traordinary  scene  was  exhibited  by  his  successor. 
Stephen,  who  succeeded  in  896,  raged  with  unexampled  fury 
against  the  memory  and  remains  of  Formosus.  Solon,  a  hea- 
then legislator,  enacted  a  law  to  forbid  the  Athenians  to  speak 
evil  of  the  dead.  But  the  vicar-general  of  God  outraged,  in 
^s  respect,  the  laws  of  earth  and  heaven.  Stephen  unearthed 
the  mouldering  body  of  Formosus,  which,  robed  in  Pontifical 
ornaments,  he  placed  before  a  Roman  Council  that  he  had 
assembled.  He  then  asked  the  lifeless  pontiff,  why,  being 
bishop  of  Porto,  he  had,  contrarv  to  the  canons,  usurped  the 
Roman  See.  The  body  probably  made  no  unnecessary  reply. 
The  pontiff  then  stripped  the  bloated  corpse,  and  amputated 
its  head  and  fingers.  The  disinterred  and  mutilated  carcass, 
despoiled  of  its  dress  and  mangled  in  a  shocking  ihanner,  he 
threw  without  any  funeral  honours  or  solemnity  into  the  Tiber. 
He  rescinded  his  acts,  and  declared  his  ordinations  irregular 

•Alas.  16.  88.    Bn^  8.  186.    Bvm.  807.  1. 
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and  invalid.^  Such  was  the  atrocity  perpetrated  by  the 
viceroy  of  heaven,  and  approved  and  sancUoned  by  a  holy 
Bomaii  councU.  . 

Stephen's  sentence,  however,  was  afterwards  repealed  by  his 
successor.  John  the  Tenth,  on  his  accession,  assembled  a 
synod  of  seventy-four  bishops  at  Ravenna,  condemned  the  acts 
of  Stephen,  and  re-established  the  ordinations  of  Formosus. 
But  John's  decisions  again  were  destined  to  proclaim  the  vari- 
ations of  Popery,  and  display  the  mutability  of  earthly  things. 
Setgius  the  Third,  on  his  promotion  to  the  Roman  Hierarchy, 
called  a  council,  rescinded  the  acts  of  John,,  and  once  more 
annulled  the  ordinatbns  of  Formosus.' 

Vengeance  soon  overtook  Stephen,  the  violator  of  the  sepul- 
chre and  the  dead.  His  miscreancy  met  with  condign  punish- 
ment The  Romans,  unable  to  bear  his  ruffianism,  expeUed 
his  holiness  from  the  hierarchy.  He  was  then  immured  in  a 
dungeon,  loaded  with  chains,  and  finally  strangled.  He 
entered,  says  Baronius,  like  a  thief,  and  died  as  he  deserved 
by  the  rope.  *  This  father  and  teacher  of  aU  Christians,'  was, 
says  Bruys,  ignorant  as  he  was  wicked.  This  head  of  the 
church  and  vicar-general  of  God  was  unacquainted  with  the 
first  elements  of  learning.' 

Omitting  the  intermediate  distractions  in  the  Papacy,  the 
nineteenth  schism  deformed  the  ecclesiastical  reigns  of  Bene- 
dict, Silvester,  and  John.  Benedict  was  son  to  Aiberic  Count 
of  Tuscany ;  and,  in  1033,  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne 
in  the  tenui  or,  some  say,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  His 
pRHnotion  was  the  efifect  of  simony,  and  his  life  was  a  scene  of 
poUution.  His  days  were  spent  in  debauchery.  Hedealt* 
says'  Benno,  in  sorcery,  and  sacrificed  to  Demons.^ 

Such  was  the  miscreant,  who,  for  ten  years,  was,  according 
to  the  popish  system,  the  head  of  the  church,  the  judge  of  con- 
troversy, and,  m  deciding  on  questions  of  faith,  the  organ  of  in-^ 
Siration.  A  Roman  faction,  however,  in  1044,  headed  by  the 
)n8ul  Ptolemy,  expelled  Benedict  and  substituted  Silvester. 
But  Silvester's  reign  lasted  only  a  short  time.  The  Tuscan 
fibction,  in  three  months,  expelled  SOvester  and  restored  Bene- 
dict. Benedict  again  soon  resigned  in  fiivour  of  John.  He  was 
induced  to  retire,  to  avoid  the  public  odium  caused  by  hismis- 

^  Lnitp.   1.   8.    Span.  897.  11     Biuj.  2.   193.    Platka,  126.    Peter.  J.  407. 

DiB.  7>  102* 

BtMphiiiiilBy  FoinioMiiii  post  oUtmn  noiMo  cinoiaiiy  0t  in  tuu  poHtmn,  cnniBi^ 
toSB,  et  qnad  couyictmn,  aegndayit,  et  per  cmim  de  ecclesia  pertractam  in  Tiberioi 
Vr4><'i  pnocepit.    Hermann,  Anno  896.    Cankfaif,  3.  356. 

•  Fla&ia,  127,  12&    Loitpnaid,  I.  7. 
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erean<^,  and  to  enjoy  a  freer  indulgence  m  licentioMness  an4 
sensuaUty.  Led  by  this  view,  the  vicar-general  of  God  sold 
the  papacy  for  1500  pounds  to  John.'  Benedict  then  departed, 
with  the  price  of  the  papal  chairs  to  private  lifet  toccMitlnuehis 
debauchery.  Silvester,  in  the  mean  time,  resolved  tore-ass^ 
his  right  to  the  pontifical  throne,  and .  took  possession  of  the 
Vatican.  Benedict,  weary  of  privacy,  renewed  his  claim,  and 
seized,  by  dint  of  arms,  on  the  Lateran.  These  three  ruffians, 
therefore,  Silvester,  John,  and  Benedict,  aa  this  unexampled 
occasion,  occupied  Saint  Mary's,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Lateran; 
and  fixed  their  head  quarters  in  the  principal  Basilics  of  the 
Roman  capital.  *  A  three-headed  Bbast,'  says  Binius  and 
Labbe,  *  nsing  firom  the  gates  of  hell,  infested  in  a  wofiil 
manner  the  holy  chair."  A  three-headed  monster,  therefore, 
emerging  from  the  portals  of  the  infernal  pit,  constituted  a  link 
in  the  sacred  unbroken  chain  of  the  pontifical  succession. 

The  conduct  of  Benedict,  Silvester,  and  John  exhibited,  on 
the  occasion,  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  Their  mutual  agree- 
ment and  concessions  were  not  the  least  striking  traits  in  the 
picture.  These  wretches  resolved  not  to  interrupt  their  plea- 
sures by  unnecessary  contention.  No  attempt  was  maae  at 
reciprocal  expulsion.  These  earthly  Gods  ibrbore  to  wastfe 
the  precious  hours  of  sensuality  in  vain  ^gling,  and,  in  the 
utmost  harmony,  divided  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which 
Xhey  spent  in  revelry  and  intoxication. 

Gratian,  in  the  mean  time,  a  man  of  rank  and  authority^ 
added  another  feature  to  the  ridiculousness '  of  the  spectacle. 
His  design  was  to  deliver  the  church  from  this  three-headed 
monster.  The  end  might  be  praiseworthy ;  but  the  means  was 
something  like  that  attempted  by  Simon  the  magician.  The 
argument  which  he  used  on  the  occasion  was  in  the  form  of 
mcHiey.*  He  purchased  the  papacy,  with  all  the  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  from  the  pro- 
prietors, Benedict,  Silvester,  and  John.  Benedict,  probably  on 
account  of  his  greater  interest  in  the  property,  received  the 
greatest  compensation.  He  stipulated  for  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  England,  to  expend  in  every  enormity.  Gratian*s 
money,  which,  accoiding  to  Platina,  was  in  these  times  a  ready 

.  *  Vendidit  Papatam  complici  rao.  acceptis,  ab  eo,  libris  BuUe  qnmcmtis.  BeniiOi 
in  Ufldeb.  Moyennant  1x110  iomme  de  qqinzelivrBS  de  danieis*  u  cada  le  Foalifloat 
a  Jean.  Bmy.  2.  331.  Spon.  1044.  I.  II.  Le  nege  de  Borne  devenn  la  proie  da 
1'  •varice  et  de  1'  andiitaoii,  etoit  donni  aa  pint  offrant.  Giannon,  VII.  5.  An. 
BceL  345. 

*  Triceps  Bestia,  ab  inloronini  portia  emergeua,  Banotwuiain  Petri  catbednai 
oiaerrime  infeftavit.    Bin.  7.  221.     Labb.  11.  1280. 

'  Bta  a  aede  aancta  cedere,  pecnnia  penuarit,    Spon.     104S.  I.    Platba,  Ut 
Bnj.  2.  332.    Bin.  7.  827.    Li^b.  11.  1303. 
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pMsport  10  the  papacy,  dfifirered  the  Holy  See  from  die 
naurpeis.  GratiaQ  liimself  sacceeded,  under  the  appellation 
of  Gregory  the  Sixth.  The  patrons  of  Botnanism  may  deter^ 
mine  which  of  those  three  rumans,  Benedict,  Silvester,  or  John, 
presenred  the  pontifical  succession,  and  was  on  earth  the  vice- 
roy of  heaven* 

The  great  western  schism,  which  constituted  the  twenty- 
nintb  division  in  the  popedom,  troubled  the  ecclesiastical  rei^s 
of  Urban,  Boni&ce,  Innocent,  Gregory,  Clement,  and  Benedict. 
This  contest  began  in  1378,  and  distracted  Christendom  for 
half  a  century  with  a;drocity  and  revolution.^ '  The  papal  court 
having  contmued  at  Avigncm  for  seventy  years,  was  restored 
to  Borne  by  Gregory  the  Eleventh.  The  conclave  proceeding 
at  his  death,  in  1378,  to  a  new  election,  a  mob  of  uiirty  thou- 
sand, fearing,  should  a  Frenchman  be  chosen,  that  he  would 
remove  to  Avignon,  threatened  the  cardinals  with  death,  if  they 
did  not  select  an  Itahan.  The  sixteen  electors,  twelve  French 
and  four  Italian,  intimidated  by  such  a  formidable  sedition, 
letumed  Urban  the  Sixth,  a  Neapolitan,  or  some  say,  a  Pisan. 
But  retiring  to  Fundi  as  a  place  of  safety,  the  sacied  college 
appointed  Clement  the  Seventh  to  the  popedom.'  Clement,  at 
Avignon,  was  succeeded  by  Benedict ;  and  Urban,  at  Rome, 
by  Boniftce,  Innooentr  and  Gresory. 

Urban  and  Clement  divided  Christendom.  The  church 
could  not  determine  which  of  the  two  was  its  head,  the  vicar 
general  of  €rod,  and  the  plenipotentiaiy  of  heaven.  The  rival 
pontifis  therefore  received,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  the 
obedience  of  the  European  kingdoms.  Scotland,  France,  Spain , 
Arragpn,  Castile,  Lorrain,  Naj^s,  Navarre,  SicQy,  Cyprus,  and 
Savoy  acknowledged  Clement ;  while  Urban  was  recognized 
by  Italy,  Portugal,  Germany,  England,  Belgium,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Polana,  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 
A  few  states  remained  neutral ;  and  some,  for  a  time,  obeyed 
his  Roman  holiness,  and  afterwards,  according  to  the  dictaticm 
of  policy,  conscience,  whim,  or  passion,  shifted  to  his  French 
infallibility.'  Hainault  asserted  its  neutrality.  Arragon  at  first 
hesitated,  but  socm  recognized  Urban ;  and  afterwards,  when 
the  pontiff  disputed  the  sovereign's  pretensions  to  Sicily,  aSected 
neutrality,  and  finally  declared  witnout  any  ceremony  in  &vour 
of  Clement.  Spain  and  Naples,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
schism,  supported  the  Italian  hierarch ;  but  afterward,  in  the 
fluctuation  of  caprice  or  folly,  veered  round  to  the  French 

>  Oe  ■chiniie  dura  plus  de  50  ons.    Morery,  3.  4S4. 

*  PlatiiM,  933.  Alex.  34.  43S.    D«oel,5.244.    GiMmoa,  XXUI.  4. 

*  Monwllii  intardam  TarwotSMM^  •(  neatnlitatem  maaUaaaldkm.  Alex.  M 154. 
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pontiffl  Joaaoat  tbe  Neapblkaa  queen,  received  dement  wiii| 
particular  honours.  His  holiness,  on  the  occasion,  had  his 
sacred  foot  well  kissed.  The  queen  began  the  august  cerb- 
MONT :  and  her  majesty's  holy  ezasnple  was  followed  with 
ffieat  elegance  and  eoification  by  the  Neapolitan  barons,  knights, 
ladies,  and  gendemen,  such  as  MargsClret,  Agnes,  Otho,  Robertas, 
and  Dura2ZO.  Urban,  in  return,  as  a  tdken  of  his  pontifical 
friendship,  deposed  Joanna  firom  her  royalty,  despoiled  her  of 
her  kingdom,  and  recommended  her  soul  to  the  devil.^  Two 
powerful  and  contending  factions,  in  this  manner,  divided  the 
papacy,  and  distracted  the  Latin  conmiunion. 

The  schism  spread  dissension,  animosity,  demoralization, 
and  wax  through  the  European  nations ;  and  especially  through 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Kings  and  clergy  formed 
ecclesiastical  factions,  according  to  the  dictates  of  faith  or  fimcy • 
The  pontiffs  pursued  their  several  interests,  often  without  policy, 
and  always  without  principle.     The  pont^cal  conscience  eva- 

Sirated  in  ambitbn  and  malignity.  The  kings,  in  general, 
ctatedthe  belief  of  the  pnestbood  and  laity,  who  followed 
the  faith  or  faction,  the  principles  or  party  of  their  sovereign. 
Christendom,  in  consequence,  was  demoralized*  Paper  and 
ink,  says  Niem,  would  fail  to  recount  the  cabals  and  iniquity 
of  the  rival  pontiffs,  who  were  hardened  in  obduracy,  and  full 
of  the  machmations  of  Satan.  High  and  low,  prince  and  peo- 
ple, abjured  all  shame  and  fear  of  God.  The  belligerents,  who 
waged  the  war,  carried  it  on  by  unchristian  machinations,  which 
disgraced  reason  and  man.  The  arms  used  on  the  occasion 
were  excommunication,  anathemas,  deposition,  perjury,  pre- 
varication, duplicity,  proscription,  saints,  miracles,  revelations, 
dreams,  visions,  the  rack,  the  stiletto,  and  the  dagger.' 

Urban  and  his  electors  had  the  honour  of  opening  the  cam- 
paign. These  commenced  hostilities  with  a  &ee  use  of  their 
spiritual  artilleiy.  The  cardinals  declared  the  nullity  of  Urban's 
appointment,  and  enjoined  his  speedy  abdication.  But  his 
infallibilitv  had  no  relish  for  either  the  declaration  or  the  injunc* 
don  ;  ana  resolved  to  retain  his  dignity.  The  sacred  coUe^, 
in  their  extremity,  had  recourse  to  excommunication.  Tne 
ecclesiasdcal  artiUery  was  well  served  on  the  occasion,  and 
launched  their  anathemas  with  singular  precision ;  but,  never- 
theless, without  efiect.  His  holiness,  in  addition  to  these  exe- 
cipxions,  was,  by  his  own  electors,  found  guilty  of  apostaoy, 
usurpation,  intrusion,  dissemination  of  heresy,  and  enmity  to 
religion  and  truth.* 

■ 

>  Labb.  15.  940.    Bray.  3,  535,  539,  557.    DaPm,  8.  509.    Otiw.  3.  632.  68a 
•  ]Bn9«.  8.  651.    Dnial,5.S8a  »Bi«j.3.5«9.    DMud,  5.  S07.  30S. 
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-  Ss  mfidBbility  soon  retunied  these  compliments.  The 
plenipotenliaiy  of  heaven  was  gifted  with  a  signal  fiicility  in 
narling  excommunications,  and  iuhninated  his  anathemas  with 
singular  practical  skill.  He  was  enabled,  in  consequence,  to  ^ 
repay  the  conclave's  congratulation  with  due  interest.  He 
anathematized  his  electors,  whom  he  called  sons  of  perdition 
and  heresy,  a  nursery  of  scandal  and  treachery,  who  were 
guQty  of  apostacy,  conspiracy,  treason,  blasphemy,  rapine, 
sacrilege,  contumacy,  ]^ride,  and  calumny.  Their  cold  remains 
after  death,  his  in&Uibility,  by  a  judicial  sentence,  deprived  of 
Christian  burial.  The  persons  who  should  consign  their  life- 
less bodies  to  the  gjrave  with  funeral  honours,  he  also  excom- 
municated, till  with  the  hands  which  administered  the  sepulchral 
ac^mnit^,  they  should  unearth  the  mouldering  flesh,  and  cast 
each  accursed  and  putrifying  carcass  from  the  consecrated  soil 
of  the  hallowed  tomb.^ 

Seven  of  his  cardinals,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  he  punished  with  a  more  cruel  sentence.  The 
accused  were  men  of  merit  and  of  a  literary  character ;  whilst 
the  accusation  was  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  But  his 
holiness,  outraging  reason  and  common  sense,  pretended  to  a 
special  revelation  of  their  guilt.  He  also,  in  defiance  of  mercy 
and  justice,  put  the  alleged  conspirators  to  the  rack  to  extort  a 
confession.  The  tortures  which  they  endured  were  b^ond 
description ;  but  no  gdlt  was  acknowledged.  The  unfeeling 
pontiff,  in  hardened  insensibility,  amidst  the  groans  of  the 
agonizing  sufferers,  counted  his  beads  in  cold  blood,  and  en- 
couraged the  executioners  in  the  work  of  torment.*  His 
nephew,  unreproved,  laughed  aloud  at  sight  of  the  horrid 
snpectacle.  Tnese  unhappy  men  afterwards  suffered  -death, 
xhe  pontiff  slew  Aauilla  in  his  flight  from  Nocera  and  the 
Neapolitan  army,  ana  left  the  unburied  body  for  the  flesh  to 
moulder  without  a  grave,  and  the  bones  to  whiten  in  the  sun. 
Five  of  the  cardinals,  according  to  common  report,  he  thrust 
into  sacks,  and  threw  into  the  sea.  Two,  sa^s  Callenicio,  were 
beheaded  ^th  an  axe.  The  headless  bodies  were  fiied  in  an 
oven,  and  then  reduced  to  powder.  This,  kept  in  bags,  was 
carried  before  Urban  to  terrify  others  from  a  similar  con- 
qnracy.' 

The  holy  pontiffs  next  encountered  each  other  in  the  war  o*f 
excommunication.  Urban  and  Clement,  says  Alexander, 
*  hurled  mutual  execrations  and  anathemas/    Taene  vicegerents 

t  Ldbb.  15.  942,  944.    Gkmion,  XXIH.  4. 
*Labb.  15.  941.    Broj.  3.  547.    Giaonon,  XXIV.  1. 

*  MataM  dint,  execntiones,  et  anathematom  falmmay  ab  Ihbaao  et  ClenMOtob 
tftcata.    Alex.  St.  3854.    Bray.  8.  515. 
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of  God  cuned  one  another  indeed  ^th  sincere  derodon*  His 
bolinesB  at  Rome  hailed  his  holiness  at  Avignon  with  difefiil 
imprecations  :  and  the  Christian  and  polite  salutation  was 
returned  with  equal  piety  and  fervor.  The  thimder  of  anar 
themas,  almost  without  interrupt]on»  continued,  in  redoubled 
volleys  and  reciprocal  peals,  to  roar  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Rhone.  The  rival  vice-gods,  in  the  lai^age  of  Pope  Paal, 
unsatisfied  with  mutual  excommunicalkmst  pioceeaed  witb 
distinguished  ability  to  draw  full-length  portraits  of  each  other* 
Each  denominated  his  fellow  a  son  of  Belial ;  and  described, 
with  graphic  skill,  his  antichristianihry  schism,  heresy,  thievery, 
despotism,  and  treachery.  These  heads  of  the  church  might 
have  spared  their  execrations,  but  they  certainly  did  themselves 
justice  in  the  representations  of  their  moral  characters.  The 
delineations,  sketched  by  the  pencil  of  truth,  possess  all  the 
merit  of  pictures  taken  from  liie. 

Urban  having,  in  this  manner,  exconmmnicated  his  com- 
petitor, proceeded  to  the  excommunicatioii  of  several  kings 
who  witnstood  his  authority.  He  anathematized  Clement  and 
all  his  adherents,  which  included  the  sovereigns  of  the  oppo- 
siti(»i.  He  bestowed  a  particular  share  of  his  maledictions  on 
John,  Lewis,  Joanna,  and  Charles  of  Castile,  Amou,  and  Naples. 
He  declared  John  a  son  of  iniquity,  and  guilty  of  apostaey, 
treason,  conspiracy,  schism,  and  heresy.  He  then  pronounced 
his  deposition  and  deprivation  of  his  dignity  and  kingdom,  ab^ 
solved  his  vassals  m>m  their  oath  of  fidelity,  and  forbade 
all,  on  pain  of  personal  excommunication  and  national  inter- 
dict, to  admit  the  degraded  Prince  into  any  city  or  country. 
He  pronounced -a  sinular  sentence  a^inst  Lewis^  on  whom 
Clement  had  bestowed  the  crown  cA  Naples.  He  declared 
this  sovereign .  accursed,  guilty  of  schism  and  heresy,  and 
pubUshed  a  crusado,  granting  plenary  indjiilgence  to  all  who 
would  arm  against  his  majesty.^ 

Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  received  a  full  proportion  of  the 
hierarch's  maledictions.  His  holiness  declared  her  Majesty 
accursed  and  deposed,  guilty  of  treason  and  heresy,  and  pro- 
hibited all  obedience  of  this  Princess,  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication of  person  and  interdict  of  the  community.  He 
next  fi:eed  her  vassals  from  their  fealty,  transferred  her  king- 
dom to  Oharies,  and  her  soul  to  Satan. 

Charies,  on  whom  Urban  had  bestowed  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  soon  met  a  similar  destiny.  This  Prince  had  been  the 
PontiS^s  chi^f  patron  and  friend.  The  king's  friendship, faow^ 
ever,  the  hierarch,  in  a  short  time,  requitea  with  anathemas 

»  Bnij.  3.  53S,  541.    Gianmn,  XXm.  5.  MXXtV.  I. 


and  demdation.  .The  atta<diment,  indeed,  between  Ohaiies 
and  Uroan  was  the  mercenaiy  combinatbn  of  two  ruffians  for 
mntual  self-interest,  against  the  unoffending  Neapolitan  Qneen, 
whom  the  miscreants  betrayed  and  murdered.  But  a  qudnel 
between  the  two  assassins,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  ensued. 
The  PontiffT  then,  in  requital  of  former  kindness,  erected  a  cross, 
lighted  tapers,  interdicted  the  kingdom,  cursed  the  king,  and 
consigned  his  "Msyesty,  soul  and  body,  to  tiie  devil.  This 
effiision  of  pontifical^  gratitude  was  foltowed  with  dreadful  re- 
prisals. Charles  tormented  the  clergy  who  acknowledged 
Urban  as  pope,  and  offered  ten  thousand  florins  of  gold  for  his 
bead,  dead  or  alive.  He  led  an  army  against  Urban,  and  be- 
sieged him,  amid  the  inroads  of  famine  and  fear,  in  the  castle 
of  Nocera.  Four  times  a  day  the  terrified  "Pope  from  his 
window,  cursed  the  hostile  army  with  *  bell,  book,  and  candle- 
light.' He  bestowed  absolution  on  all  who  should  maim  any 
of  the  enemy ;  and  on  all  who  would  come  to  his  aid,  he  con- 
ferred the  crusading  indulgence  granted  to  those  who  marched 
to  the  Holy  Land.  Urban,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  escapedy 
and  Charles  was  aftervTards  assassinated  in  Hungary.  The 
holy  Pontiff*  rejoiced  in  the  violent  death  of  the  Neapolitan  king. 
The  blood-stained  instrument  of  murder,  which  was  presented 
to  his  infallibility,  red  with  the  enemy's  gore,  excited  in  the 
vicar-general  of  God  a  fiendish  smile.' 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  Uiban's  ability  in  the  Pontifi- 
cal accomplishment  of  cursing.  Urban,  in  this  art,  which  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  in  a  good  Pope,  seems  to  have  ex- 
celled Clement  Both  indeed  sfowed  splendid  talents  in  this 
edifying  department,  which  is  an  essential  qualification  in  a 
plenipotentmry  of  heaven.  But  Urban,  in  this  part  of  a  Pope's 
duty,  eclipsed  his  rival  and  carried  this  practical  science  to 
perfeotkmr 

These  mutual  maledictiofis,  with  which  the  competitors 
attempted  to  maintain  their  several  pretentions,  were  support- 
ed in  the  rear  by  another  species  of  ecclesiastical  artulery ; 
such  as  miracles,  visions,  dreams,  and  revelations.  Each  foction 
was  supplied  with  these  in  copious  profiision.  Peter  and 
Catharine  appeared  for  Urban.  Peter  was  a  Franciscan  and 
filmed  for  sanctity,  miracles,  and  celestial  visions ;  Catharine 
of  Sienna,  a  Dominican  virgin,  who  has  been  raised  to  the 
honours  of  saintship,  appeared  for  his  Roman  infalKbiUty.  She 
supported  her  patron  with  all  the  influence  of  her  sanctity,  and 
wrote  a  bad  letter  to  tiie  French  king  in  his  fttvour.  Vincent 
and  Peter  declared  for  Clement.    Vincent,  a  Dominican,  besides 
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heavenly  ▼iskms,  and  miraculous  powers*  had,  according  to  ac* 
countSt  proselyted  multitudes  ot  the  Jews  and  Waldenses. 
But  Vincent,  m  the  end,  deserted  his  French  holiness,  and 
called  him,  in  saintly  language,  a  schismatic  and  a  heretic* 
Peter,  the  cardinal  of  Luxemburg,  who  adhered  to  Clement, 
was  in  equal  odour  of  sanctity  and  superior  to  all  In  the  manu- 
facturing of  miracles.  Forty-two  dead  men,  at  one  cast,  revived 
at  his  tomb.  Many  others,  of  each  sex  and  of  the  same  sancti- 
fied class,  supported  each  party.  '  Many  holy  men  and  women,* 
said  Urban's  advocate  in  the  council  of  Modena  in  1380,  *  had 
revelations  for  his  Roman  holiness.'  His  French  infallibility's 
party  was  also  prolific  in  prophets,  prophetesses,  and  wonders. 
All  Uiese,  in  favour  of  their  several  patrons,  saw  visions,  uttered 
revelations,  wrought  miracles,  and  dreamed  dreams.' 

The  evUs  which  the  schism  had  long  inflicted  on  Christendom, 
at  length  induced  men  to  think  of  some  remedy.  The  distrac- 
tions extended  through  all  the 'European  nations,  and  were  at- 
tended with  dreadful  efiects.  The  charities  of  life,  in  the  un- 
social divisions,  were  discarded,  and  men's  minds  wound  up 
to  fury  and  madness.  Society  seemed  to  be  unhinged.  War, 
excited  by  the  rival  pontiffs  and  their  several  partisans,  desola- 
ted the  kingdoms  of  the  Latin  communion,  and  especially 
France  and  Italy.  Treachery,  cabal,  massacre,  assassination, 
robbery  and  piracy  reigned  through  the  nations.  These  evils, 
in  loud  appeal,  caUed  for  the  extinction  of  the  schism  in  which 
these  disorders  had  originated. 

The  end  indeed  was  the  wish  of  alL  The  'European  king- 
doms were  unanimous  for  the  termination  of  division  and  the 
return  of  tranquillity.  The  means  for  effecting  the  end  were 
the  only  subject  of  disputation.  The  difficulty  consisted  in  the 
discovery  o(  a  remedy.  Three  ways  were  proposed  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  schism.  These  were  cession,  arbitration,  and  a 
general  council.  Cession  consisted  in  the  voluntary  resigna- 
tion of  the  rivals  for  the  election  of  another,  who  should  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  Christendom.  Arbitration  consisted  in  as- 
certaining by  competent  judges,  which  of  the  two  competitors 
was  the  true  vicar-general  of  God.  A  general  council  would, 
by  a  judical  sentence,  depose  both,  and  elect  a  third  whose 
claim  would  obtain  universal  recognition.  The  difficulty  of 
assembling  a  general  council,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  de- 
ciding by  arbitration  on  the  claims  of  the  reigning  Pontiflb, 
militated,  in  the  general  opinion,  against  each  of  these  means. 
CessicMi  therefore  was  at  fiurst  the  commonly  adopted  remedy. 
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Eeaiffnation  and  deffradadon  were  the  onhr  pla&6>  wbkiiiy  in 
W^were  attemptea.  These  means,  whicli  ^ne  were  at- 
tended  with  moral  possibility,  were  adopted  by  the  French 
church  and  the  Pisan  and  Constantian  council. 

The  French  favoured  the  method  of  cession.  This  plan 
was  suggested  bj  the  Parisian  university,  which,  in  that  age, 
had  obtained  a  high  character  for  learning  and  Catholicism. 
This  faculty  proposed  the  renunciation  of  the  French  and  Ro- 
man hierarcbis ;  and,  in  this  proposal,  confessed  the  difficuhy 
of  discrimination.  The  Sorbonne,  supported  by  the  Gallican 
church,  unable  to  decide  between  Benedict  and  Grregoiy, 
required  both  to  resign*  The  design,  after  some  discussion, 
was  seconded  by  tl^  king,  the  nobiUty,  the  clergy,  and  the 
people.  The-  method  of  abdication  was  also  approved  and 
supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Berry,  Orleans,  and  Burgundy, 
who  governed  the  nation  during  the  indisposition  of  the  king. 
A  majority  of  the  European  kingdoms  concurred  with  the 
French  nation.  A  few,  indeed,  such  as  Portugal  and  the 
northern  nations,  refused  their  co-operation.  But  the  abdication 
of  the  contending  pontiffs  was  recommended  by  England,  Bo- 
hemia, Hungaiy,  Navarre,  Arragon,  Castile,  and  Sicily.^ 

This  attempt,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  selfish  obstinacy 
of  the  two  competitors.  These,  to  frustrate  the  scheme,  used 
all  kinds  of  chicanery,  practised  perjuiy,  and  issued  anathemas 
and  execrations.  Speech,  said^  a  French  wit,  was  given,  not 
to  discover,  but  to  conceal  our  sentiments.  This  observation 
was  exemplified  in  Innocent,  Gregory,  and  Benedict  These 
viceroys  of  heaven  had  sworn  to  rdunquish  their  several  claims, 
(oT  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  tranquillization  of  Christen- 
dom. But  the  pontifical  pe^urers  violated  their  oaths  to  retain 
their  power,  ana  wounded  conscience,  if  they  had  any,  to  gra- 
tify ambition.'  The  church,  therefore,  had,  for  several  years, 
two  jarring  heads,  and  God  two  perjured  vicars-general.  All 
descriptions  of  fidsehood  these  impostors  added  to  |)erjury. 
Their  ambition  and  selfishness  caused  their  perpetration  of  any 
enormity,  and  their  submission  to  any  baseness,  which  might 
enable  them,  for  a  few  months,  to  hold  their  precarious 
authority. 

The  subtraction  of  obedience  from  Benedict  by  the  French* 
was  the  consequence  of  his  shuffling  and  obstinacy.  This 
measure,  which,  like  that  of  cession,  was  suggested  by  the 
Parisian  university,  consisted  in  the  rejection  of  his  infallibihty*s 
authority.     The  King,  at  the  instance  of  the  Sorbonne  faculty, 
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caBad  aa  asflembly  of  the  bishops,  abbotSi  and  umveraities  oi 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  meeting  was  also  attended  by  the  Dukes 
of  Berry,  Orleans,  Burgandy,  and  Bourbon.  The  council, 
indeed,  on  this  occasion  were  divided.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  university  of  Toulouse,  and  the  bishops  of  Tours  and  Le 
Puy,  were  against  subtraction.  The  majority,  however,  recom* 
mended  the  proposed  measure ;  and  a  total  rejection  of  pon- 
tifical authority  was  published.  Benedict's  cardinals,  also, 
except  Boniface  and  Pampeluna,  approved  the  decision  of  the 
French  assembly,  and  advised  the  French  sovereign  to  declare 
the  pontiff^  fix>m  his  disregard  of  his  oath,  guilty  of  schism  and 
heresy.^ 

The  French  nation,  however,  in  1403,  in  the  vaeiUation  of 
its  councils,  repealed  the  neutrality  and  restored  obedience. 
The  neutraUty  nad  lasted  five  years,  firom  its  commencement 
in  1398.  Its  abrogation  was  cniefly  owing  to  the  agency  and 
cabals  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  opposed,  but  without 
success,  by  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy.  The  cardinals 
also  were  reconciled  to  Benedict,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
his  authority  was  advocated  by  the  universities  of  Orleans, 
Alters,  Monlpellier,  and  Toulouse.  The  King,  cajoled  by  the 
artifice  of  Orleans,  ordered  the  recognition  of  obedience.' 

But  this  recognition  was  temporary.  The  French,  remaik** 
able  for  their  fickleness,  enjoyed,  on  tms  occasion,  all  the  charms 
of  vaiietjT.  An  assembly  of  the  French  prelacy  declared  again 
in  &vour  of  neutrality ;  and  his  majesty,  in  1408,  commanded 
the  nation  to  disown  the  authority  of  both  Benedict  and  Gre- 
gory. The  example  of  France  was  followed  by  Germany, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  indeed  by  the  majority  of  me  European 
nations.  Benedict,  in  the  mean  time,  issued  a  bull  of  excono- 
munication  aj^ainst  all  who  countenanced  the  neutrally,  whether 
cardinal  or  King,  interdicted  the  nation,  and  absolved  the  sub- 
jects firom  the  oath  of  fidelity.  A  copy  of  this  precious  mani- 
festo the  pontifi*  transmitted  to  the  long,  who  treated  it  with 
merited  contempt.' 

Benedict  and  Gregory,  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  ani- 
mosity, retired  in  1408  fix)m  Avignon  and  Rome,  to  Arragon 
and  Aauileia,  where,  having  convened  councils,  these  rival 
vice-gpos  encountered  each  other,  as  usual,  with  cursing  and 
anathemas.  His  Italian  in&llibility,  in  the  synod  of  Aquileia, 
condemned,  as  illegal,  the  election  of  Clement  and  Benedict, 
and  sanctioned,  ba  canonical,  that  of  Urban,  Boni&ce,  aiHl 
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Irnxxsent  BDe  then  ccmdesmed  and  ammlled  att  Benedict's 
ordinations  and  promotions.  His  Fxench  infidUbility,  in  the 
council  of  Arragon,  reversed  the  picture.  Having  forbidden 
all  obedience,  and  dissolved  aU  obligatbns-  to  his  rival,  he 
annulled  his  ordinations  and  prcmiotions.  Gregory  convicted 
Benedict  of  schism,  heresv,  contomacj,  and  ^rjury.  Benedict 
convicted  Gregory  of  dishonesty,  baseness,  impiety,  abonuna- 
tion,  audacity,  temerity,  blasphemy,  schism,  and  mresy.^ 

The  perverse  and  nnrelftiiting  obstinacy  of  the  two  pontiflb 
caused  the  desertion  of  their  respective  cardinals.  These, 
weary  of  such  prevarication,  fled  to  the  ci^  of  Pisa,  to  conceit 
some  plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  schism  and  the  restora^ 
tioQ  of  unity.  The  convocation  of  a  general  coundl  appeared 
the  only  remedy.  The  Italian  and  French  cardinals,  therefore, 
now  united,  wrote  drcular  letters  to  the  kings  and  prelacy  oi 
Christendom,  summoning  an  oecumenical  assembly,  for  the 
extiipatbn  of  division  and  the  establishment  of  union.' 

Tne  Pisan  council,  in  1409,  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
Or^ory  or  Benedict  was  the  canonical  head  of  the  church, 
proceeded  by  deposition  and  election.  The  holy  &thers,  inca-r 
pable  of  determining  the  right  or  title,  used  says  Maimbourg, 
*  not  their  knowledge  but  their  power  f  and  having  dismissra 
Gregory  and  Benedict,  appointed  Alexander.  Gregory  and 
Benedict  were  summoned  to  appear,  and,  on  rafiisal,  were,  in 
the  third  sesrion,  convicted  of  contumacy.  The  Pisans,  repr»- 
•entbgthe  univmal  churchy  and  vesued  with  supreme  axMhority, 
proceeded  without  ceremony,  in  the  nineteenth  session,  to  the 
work  of  degradation.*  Their  d^nitive  sentence  against  the 
French  ana  Italian  viceroys  of  heaven  is  a  curiosity,  and 
worthy  of  eternal  remembrance. 

The  Pisans  began  with  characterising  themselves  asjiofy 
and  general,  representing  the  universal  church ;  and  then  d^ 
clared  his  French  and  Italian  holiness  guihy  of  schism,  heresy, 
error,  peijury,  incorrigibleness,  contumacy,  pertinacity,  iniquity, 
violation  of  vows,  scandalization  of  the  holy,  universal  church 
of  God,  and  unworthy  of  all  power  and  dignity.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  plenipotentiaries  of  heaven,  if  not  very  good,  is 
'certainly  pret^  extensive.  The  sac^  spiod  then  deprived 
Gregory  and  Benedict  of  the  papacy,  and  forbade  all  Christiafis, 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  notwithstanding  any  oath  of  fidelity, 
to  obey  the  ex-pontiffs,'  or  lend  them  counsel  or  favour.^ 

The  papacy  being  vacated  by  the  sentence  of  deposition,  the 
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next  fliep  was  to  elect  a  empreme  pontiff.  This  task,  the  ooaa<« 
cil,  in  the  nineteentfa  session,  perfonned  by  the  French  and 
Italian  cardinals,  formed  into  one  sacred  college*  The  conclave^ 
with  cordial  unanimity,  elected  the  Cardinal  of  Milan,  who 
assumed  the  appellation  of  Alexander  the  Fifth.  He  presided 
in  the  ensuing  session,  and  ratified  the  acts  of  the  cardinals  and 
general  counciL 

The  Pisan  council,  however,  notwithstanding  its  alleged  uni* 
versality,  did  not  extinguish  the  schism.  The  decision  of  the 
synod,  and  electi(Hi  of  the  conclave  only  furnished  a  third 
claimant  for  the  pontifical  chair.  The  universality  and  authori^ 
ol  the  Pisan  assembly  were,  by  many,  rejected ;  and  Christen- 
dom was  divided  between  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  Alexander* 
Qregory  was  obeyed  by  Germany,  Naples,  and  Hungary; 
while  Benedict  was  recognized  by  Scotland,  Spain,  Armagnac, 
and  Foix.  Alexander  was  acknowledged,  as  supreme  spiritual 
director,  by  the  other  European  nations.  The  schism,  there- 
fore, still  continued.  The  Latin  communion  was  divided 
between  three  ecclesiastical  chiefs,  who  continued  to  distract 
.the  western  church.  The  inefficiency  of  the  Pisan  attempt 
required  the  convocation  of  another  general  council,  whose 
energy  mig^ht  be  better  directed  and  more  successful.^  This 
rmnedy  was,  in  1414,  supplied  by  the  assembly  of  Constance. 

The  Constantian  council,  like  die  Pisan,  proceeded  by  de|X>- 
sition  and  election;  and  confessed,  in  consequence,  like  its 
predecessor,  its  inability  to  discriminate  between  the  compara- 
tive right  and  claims  of  the  two  competitors.  John  the  Twenty- 
third  had  succeeded  to  Alexafader  the  Fiith.  The  rival  pondns 
were,  at  that  time,  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John.  Gregory 
and  Benedict,  though  obeyed  by  Scotland,  Spain,  Hungazy, 
Naples,  and  Gertftany,  were  under  the  sentence  of  S3modical 
deposition.  John,  on  the  contrary,  was  recognized,  even  by 
the  Constantian  council,  as  the  lawfiil  ecclesiastical  sovereign 
of  Christendom. 

The  Constantians,  though  they  admitted  the  legitimacy  of 
John's  election,  and  the  legality  of  his  title,  required  him  to 
resign  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  extinction  of  schism. 
The  pontiff,  knowing  the  power  and  resolution  of  the  council, 

Crofessed  complicmce ;  and,  in  the  second  session,  confirmed 
is  declaration,  in  case  of  Gregory's  and  Benedict's  cession, 
with  an  oath.  This  obligation,  however,  he  endeavored  to 
evade.  Degradation  fit>m  his  ecclesiastical  elevation  presented 
a  dreadful  mortification  to  his  ambition,  and  he  fled,  in  conse- 
quence, fiom  Constance,  with  the    fond,  but    disappointed 
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espectatioxi  of  escaping  his  destiny.  Oxemrj  and  Benedict 
were  also  guilty  of  vimadng  their  oath.^  The  church,  dieie- 
fcre,  at  this  time,  had  three  perjured  heads,  and  the  Messiah 
thiee  perjured  vicaiB-generaL 

The  council,  seebg  no  other  alternative,  resolved  to  depose 
John  for  immorality.  The  character,  indeed,  of  this  plenipo- 
tentiary of  heaven  was  a  stain  on  reason,  a  blot  on  Christianity, 
and  a  disgrace  to  man.  The  sacred  synod,  in  the  twelfth  ses- 
sion, convicted  his  holiness  of  schism,  heresy,  incorrigiblenesSt 
simony,  impiety,  inmiodesiy,  unchastity,  fornication,  adultery, 
incest,  sodomy,  rape,  piracy,  lying,  robbery,  murder,  perjury, 
and  mfidelit^.  The  holy  &thers  then  pronounced  sentence  of 
deposition,  and  absolved  the  faithful  from  their  oath  of  fealty.* 

Gregory,  seeing  the  necessity,  abdicated.  His  infallibility, 
in  defiance  of  his  oath,  and  though  deposed  by  the  Pisan  coun- 
cil, had  retsuned  the  pontifical  dignity  ;  but  was  in  the  end,  and 
in  old  age,  forced  to  make  this  concession.  Malatesta,  Lord 
of  Rimini,  in  Gregory's  name  renounced  the  papacy,  with  all 
its  honours  and  dignity. 

John  and  Oresory,  notwithstanding  their  frightful  character, 
as  sketched  by  the  Pisan  and  Constantian  synods,  were  raised 
to  the  cardinal  dignity.  The  two  councils  had  blazoned  their 
immorality  in  strong  and  appalling  colours,  and  pronounced 
both  unworthy  of  any  dignity.  Martin,  however,  promoted 
John  to  the  cardinalship.  The  Constantian  fathers,  in  the 
seventeenth  session,  and  in  the  true  swit  of  inconsistency, 
placed  Gregory  next  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  advanced  him 
to  the  episcopal,  lecatine,  and  Cardinal  dignity,  with  all  its 
emoluments  and  auUiority.  Benedict,  though  importuned  by 
the  council  of  Constance  and  the  king  of  the  Romans  to  resign, 
resolved  to  retain  the  pontifical  dignity,  and  retired,  with  mis 
determination,  to  Paniscola,  a  strong  castle  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Valentia.  The  old  dotard,  however,  was  deserted  by  aU  the 
European  states ;  but,  till  his  death,  continued,  twice  a  day, 
to  excommunicate  the  rebel  nations  that  had  abandoned  ms 
rij^hteous  cause.  The  council,  in  the  mean  time,  pronounced 
his  sentence  of  deposition,  and  convicted  him  of  schism,  heresy, 
error,  pertinacity,  incorrigibility,  and  peguiy,  and  declared  hnn 
unworthy  of  all  rank  or  title.'  Martin  was  raised  to  the  pa- 
pacy ;  and  his  elevation  terminated  a  schism,  which,  for  hau  a 
century,  had  divided  and  demoralized  the  nations  of  Western 
Christendom. 

The  pontifical  succession,  it  is  clear,  was,  during  this  schism, 

>  Labb.  16.  142/148.    Da  Pin,  3.  10. 
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faiDerrupted.  The  liidu  of  the  cliaih  were  lost,  or  eo  confiifled^ 
diat  human  ingenui^  can  never  find  their  nlaoet  B<Hr  human 
penetration  discover  their  arrangement*  Theur  diaentangfement 
may  defy  all  the  art  of  man  and  all  the  sophistry  of  Jeauitism* 
The  election  of  Urban  or  Clement  mast  have  been  micanonical, 
and  his  papacy  unlawful :  and  the  successors  of  the  unlawfid 
pontiff  must  have  shared  in  his  illegality*  Clement  and  Bene-- 
diet  commanded  the  obedience  of  nearly  the  half  of  Western 
Christendom ;  while  the  remainder  obeyed  Urban,  Boni&cey 
Innocent,  and  Gregory.  One  division  must  have  recogniaed 
die  authority  of  a  usurper  and  an  impostor. 

The  church  dispersed  could  not  ascertain  the  true  vicar* 
general  of  Jesus,  and  hence  its  divisions.  All  the  erudition  of 
tne  Parisian  university  and  the  Spanish  nation  was  unavailing* 
The  French  and  Spanish  doctors,  in  the  assemblies  of  Pans 
and  Medina,  in  1381,  examined  the  several  daims  of  the  com- 
petitors  with  erudition  and  ability.  The  question  was  treated 
by  die  canonists  and  thedogians  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
with  freedom  and  impartiality.  But  Spanish,  French,  aad 
Italiaifi  ingenuity  on  dus  subject  was  useless.  The  Pisan  and 
Constantian  councils,  in  all  their  holiness  and  infiiUibilityt  weie, 
says  Daniel,  equally  nonplused.     These,  notwithstanding  their 

Sretensions  to  divine  direcdon,  could  dqpose,  but  comd  not 
iscrhninate ;  and  were  forced  to  use,  not  their  mformadon  or 
wisdom^  but  their  power  and  ondioritv**  The  inspixBd  iatheKs 
could,  in  their  own  opinion,  depose  all  the  daimants,  but  could 
not  ascertain  the  right  or  title  of  any.  This  conduct  was  a 
plain  confession  of  their  inability  to  discover  the  canonical  head 
of  the  church  and  vicar-general  of  God.  Modems,  in  this  part 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  are  at  an  equal  loss  with  the  cotemr 
porary  authors  and  councils. 

The  impracticability  of  ascertaining  the  rightful  pontiff  has 
been  admitted  by  the  ablest  critics  and  tfaeol<^ians  of  Romanism, 
such  as  Oerson,  Antoninus,  Bellarmine,  Andilly,  Maimbouig, 
Alexander,  Mezeray,  Daniel,  and  MorerL'    Gerson  admits 

1  Alesander,  24.  4S6,  467.    Daaieil,  5. 927. 

*8ife  ▼arielu  opimonom  Doctorani,  et  inter  doctiitiiiiot  et  probatiiBiinot  ez 
ntraqoe  parte.  Genon,  in  Alex.  24.  474.  PeritiMimos  yirod  in  sacra  papna  et 
rare  canonioo  habait  atraqae  pars,  ac  etiam  religioerimos  Tiros,  et  etiam  miraoiiMi 
fblgentea:  nee  nnqwun  aic  potnit  qnaeatio  ilia  oeoidi.  Antonin.  c.  tl.  Alex.  24. 
477.  N6C  potent  bcile  jpraedican  ^uia,  eoram  veins  et  legitimns  esset  Pontifex« 
cum  non  decessent  singnus  doctissimi  patroni.  Bell.  IV.  14.  L'affaire  ktant  obscnre 
et  difficile  d*elle  m«me.  n'a  point  encore  ktk  d^cid^e.  Andilly,  S60.  Pour  C6tte 
Ivpoaaibilitft  aaondie,  od  I'on  huM  dtoAler  lea  nlua  Panes  d'avec  lea  Ant^Papea. 
Bilumb.  I.  Bray.  3.  515.  Adeo  obscure  erant  et  dnoia  contendentiom  jutBi  at 
poat  multea  vironun  doctiasimonmi.disaertadoiiaa  plnrimoamn  traotatns  editoa, 
oognoaoi  non  posset  qnU  easet  rems  et  legitHms  Pontifex.  Alex.  24. 441.  On  n'a 
jttnda  ^  Y^der  M  dtoaK.    Mas.  3.  235.    Detr^aavaaa  booniMp,  etdeaavnls 
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*tiie  reasonablenese of  dovbt,  and  the  Taxiely  of  opinians among 
the  most  learned  and  approved  doctors  on  the  several  cbania 
of  the  rival  pontiffs.'  Antoninns  acknowledges  *  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  controversy,  notwithstanding  each  party's  shining 
miracles,  and  the  advocacy  of  ]Mous  men,  deeply  skilled  in 
Sacred  Writ  and  in  canon  law.'  Bellarmine  mentions  *  the 
leamedpatrons  which  supported  the  several  competitors,  and 
the  difficulty  of  determinmg  the  true  and  lawful  pontiff' 
AndiUy  agrees  with  Gerson,  Antoninus,  and  Bellarmine.  He 
grants  *  the  obscurity  and  difficult  of  tlie  question,  which  has 
not  yet  been  decided.'  Maimbourg,  on  tM  Western  8chism» 
states  '  the  moral  impossibility  of  ascertakiing  the  rightfiil  'pape^ 
and  relates  the  support  which  each  faction  received  fiom 
civilians,  theologians,  and  universities,,  and  even  fiom  saints, 
and  miracles.'  Alexander,  after  an  impartial  and  profound  ex* 
amination,  comes  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  shows  the  in>- 
practicability  of  ascertaining  the  true  and  legitimate  pontkBT, 
'notwithstanding  the  dissertations  and  book's  published  (m  the 
subject  by  the  most  learned  men.'  Each  party,  in  the  state- 
ment of  Mezeray,  *  had  the  advocacv  of  distinguished  perscm- 
ages,  saints,  revelations,  and  miracles;  and  aU  these  could  not 
decide  the  contest.'  Daniel  and  M oreri  confess,  on  this  topic, 
'  the  jarring  and  contradictory  opinion  of  saints,  as  weO  as. of 
lawyers,  theologians,  and  doctors,  and  the  unwillingness  or  in- 
abihty  of  the  cnuroh,  assembled  afterwards  in  the  council  of 
Constance,  to  discriminate  among  the  several  competitors  the 
true  vicar-general  of  Grod  and  ecclesiastical  sovereign  of 
Christendom.'  Similar  concessbns  have  been  made  by 
Giannon,  Bruys,  Pancmnitan,  Balusius,  Zabaiella,  Surius, 
Turrecrema,  and  a  k>ng  train  of  otber  divines  and  critics. 

The  Basilian  and  Florentine  schism,  which  was  the  thirtialh 
in  the  papacy,  troubled  the  spiritual  rei^  of  Eugenius  and 
Felix.  Tnis  contest  presented  the  edifying  spectacle  of  two 
pO{)es  clothed  in  supremacy,  and  two  councils  vested  with  in- 
fallibility, hurling  mutual  anathemas  and  exc<»nmunications« 
Martin,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  Constantian  Ccmventiont 
had  departed,  and  been  succeeded  by  Condalmerip,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Eugenius,  The  council  c^  Basil  deposed 
Eugenius  and  substituted   Felix.    Eugenius  assembled  the 


mtaie  fafvnt  jNurtagte  k  deMii.  L'  ^glke  awamMfee,  dy  le  condJe  de  OiHWIisf m^ 
ii9.Toiildt  pmnt  I'ezaniiiier.  Daniel,  5.  3S7.  L«  droit  det  deux  pvtis  nefil 
Jamais  bien  ^clairoi,  et  il  y  a  en  dea  deux  c6t6a  de  tria  aavana  juriaconaDltea,  da 
etiflbrea  thfolomna,  et  da  graoda  Docteora.    Morariy  7.  172.    Lea  denz  papaa 
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ooondl  of  Florence,  and  excomraoDicated    FeKx  and  tbe 
oonncil  of  BasiL 

The  oonncil  of  Basil  met  anno  1431.  The  holy  fathers,  in 
the  second  session,  decreed' the  superiori^  of  a  general  council 
to  a  pope,  and  the  obligation  of  all,  even  the  Roman  pontiff, 
under  pain  of  condign  punishment,  to  obey  the  synodal 
authority  in  questions  of  faith,  extirpation  of  schism,  and  re- 
formation of  the  church. 

The  idea  of  synodal  superiority  and  moral  reformation  con- 
veyed horror,  in  general,  to  aS  popes,  and  in  particular  to 
Eugenius.  His  holiness,  in  consequence,-  issued  against  the 
council  two  bulls  of  dissolution,  and  annulled  all  its  enactments. 
The  bulls,  however,  contained  no  terror  for  the  counciL  The 
Basilians,  supported  by  the  Emperor  Sigismond,  entreated 
Eugenius  to  repeal  his  proclamations ;  and  threatened,  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  pronounce  his  holiness  guilQr  of  contumacy. 
The  pontiff,  therefore,  was  under  the  direfiil  necessity  of  re** 
vokin^  his  bulls  of  dissolution,  and  declaring  the  legali^  of  the 
council;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  tide,  in  its  commencement 
and  continuation,  to  his  approbation.* 

His  infallibility's  approbation,  however,  which  was  extorted, 
was  soon  recallea.  New  dissensions  arose  between  the  pope 
and  the  counciL  The  reformation,  which  the  Basilians  had 
efiected  and  which  they  still  contemplated,  was,  to  this  head 
of  the  church,  altogether  intolerable.  His  holiness,  therefore, 
in  1438,  translated  the  council  to  Ferrara,  with  the  immediate 
intention  to  gainsay  the  Basilian  assembly.  The  Basilians,  in 
return,  accused  Eugenius  of  simony,  perjury,  abuse  of  autbori- 
^,  wasting  the  ecclesiastical  patrimony,  ruining  the  city  of 
Palestrina,  and  hostility  to  their  enactments.  The  Fathers  th^i 
annulled  the  translation  of  the  council  to  Fen:ara,  cited  his 
hoUness  to  appear  at  Basil  in  sixty  days,  and  on  his  refiisal, 
pronounced  him  guilty  of  contumacy.* 

Sentence  of  contumacy  was  only  a  prelude  to  sentence  of 
deposition.  Eugenius  proceeded  in  hostility  to  the  Basilisuis, 
who,  therefore,  by  a  formal  enactment  in  1439,  deprived  him 
of  the  papacy.  The  sentence  against  God's  vicar-general  by 
the  church's  representatives  is  a  curiosity.  The  general  council, 
representing  the  universal  church,  in  its  thirty-fourth  session, 
found  this  plenipotentiary  of  heaven  guilty  of  contumacy,  per- 
tinacity, disobedience,  simony,  incorrigibility,  perjury,  schism, 
heresy,  and  error ;  and,  in- consequence,  unworthy  of  all  title, 
imnk,  honor,  and  dignity.     The  sacred  Synod  then  deposecl 

>  Labb.  17.  3S6.    Bray.  4. 104,  105.    Da  Pm,  3. 82,  S4. 
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Oondalmerio  from  llie  papacy,  abrocated  all  his  constitutioDs 
and  ordinadoiiSt  absolved  the  fidthfiu  j&om  their  obedience, 
oaths,  obligations,  and  fidelilr ;  and  prohibited  the  obedience 
of  all,  even  bishops,  patriarchs,  cardinals,  emperors  and  kings, 
under  privation  of  all  honour  and  possessions.^ 

The  Basilians,  havine;  cashiered  one  vice-god,  appointed 
another.  The  person  selected  for  this  dignity  was  Amadeus, 
duke  of  Savoy.  This  prince  had  governed  his  hereditary 
realms  for  forty  years.  The  ability  wmch,  during  this  revolving 
•  period,  he  had*  msplayed,  rendered  him  the  delight  of  his  peo- 
jde,  and  the  admiration  of  the  ace.  He  was.  accounted  a 
Solomon  for  wisdom,  and  made  arbiter  of  difierences  among 
kings,  who  consulted  him  on  the  most  important  aiiairs.  He 
possessed  a  philosophical  cast  of  mind,  a  love  of  repose,  and 
a  <x)ntempt  tor  worldly  grandeur.  Weary  of  a  throne,  which, 
to  0O  many,  is  the  object  of  ambition,  and  disgusted  probably 
with  the  bustle  and  tumult  of  life,  Amadeus  resigned  uie  ducal 
administration  to  his  sons,  and  resolved  to  embrace  the  seclusion 
of  a  hermit.  He  chose  for  the  plax^e  of  his  retreat  the  beautiful 
villa  of  RipaiUe,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Oeneya.  This 
solitude  possessed  the  advantage  of  air,  water,  wood,  meadow, 
vineyards,  and  all  that  could  contribute  to  rural  Vbauty .  Amar 
deus,  in  this  sequestered  spot,  built  a  hermitage  and  enclosed 
a  park,  which  jie  supplied  with  deer.  Accompanied  in  his' 
retreat  by  a  few  domestics,  and  supporting  his  aged  limbs  on 
a  crooked  and  kpotty  staff,  he  spent  his  days  far  from  the  noise 
aind  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  m  innocence  and  piety.  A  de* 
pntadon  arrived  at  this  retirement,  conveying  the  tnple  crown 
and  other  trappings  of  the  papacy.  The  ducal  hermit  accepted, 
with  reluctance  and  tears,  and  after  much  entreaty,  the  insignia 
of  power  and  authority.  Western  Christendom,  amidst  the 
unity  of  Romanism,  had  then  two  universal  bishops,  and  two 
universal  councils.'  Eu^enius  and  Felix,  with  the  Florentine 
and  Basilian  synods,  divided  the  Latin  communion,  except .  a 
few  states  which  assumed  an  atftude  of  neutrality. 

The  two  rival  pontiffs  and  councils  soon  began  the  work  of 
mutual  excommunication.  Eugenius  hailed  Felix,  on  his  pro- 
motion to  the  pontifical  throne,  with  imprecation  and  obloquy. 
He  welcomed  Ins  brother,  says  Poggio  nis  secretary,  to  his  new 
dignity  with  the  appellations  of  Mraomet,  heretic,  schismatic, 
antipope,  Cerberus,  the  golden  calf,  the  abomination  of  deso- 
lation erected  in  the  temple  of  God,  a  monster  that  had  risen 
to  trouble  the  church  and  destroy  the  fiuth,  and  who,  williiig 
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not  inerely  to  orerthiow  a  single  state  but  nnlmge  die  whcim 
universe,  nad  resigned  humanity,  assumed  the  manners  of  a 
wild  beast,  and  crowned  the  iniauity  of  his  past  life  by  the 
most  frightiul  impiety.'  His  infallibiuty,  ^mong  other  accom- 
plishments, discovered  in  this  salutation  a  superior  genius  for 
elegance  of  diction  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  Luther,  so 
celebrated  for  this  talent  in  his  answers  to  Leo  and  Henry,  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  English  king,  was  in  this  Tefinementt 
when  compared  with  his  holiness,  a  mere  ninny. 

Eugenius  congratulated  the  council  of  Btunl  with  similar 
compliments  and  benedictions.  This  assembly  he  called  block- 
heads, fools,  madmen,  barbarians,  wild  beasts,  malignants, 
wretches,  persecutors,  miscreants,  schismatics,  heretics,  vagfr* 
bonds,  runagates,  apostates,  rebels,  monsters,  criminals,  a  con* 
spiracy,  an  mnovation,  a  deformity,  a  conventicle  distinguished 
only  for  its  temerity,  sacrilege,  audacity,  macUnations,  impiety, 
tyranny,  ignorance,  irregularity,  fury,  madness,  and  the  duk 
semination  of  fidsehood,  error,  scandal,  poison,  pestilence,  deso- 
lation, unrighteousness,  and  iniqui^.^ 

Having  sketched  the  character  of  the  holy  fathers  with  so 
much  precision,  his  infallibility  proceeded  next,  with  equal  pro* 
fessional  skill,  ft  annul  their  acts,  and  pronounce  their  sentence. 
This  duty  he  performed  in  fine  style  in  the  council  of  Florence 
and  with  its  full  approbation.  He  condemned  the  Basilian 
proposition  respecting  the  superiority  of  a  council  to  a  pope, 
and  rescinded  all  the  BasQian  declarations  and  enactments. 
Their  doom,  pronounced  by  the  pontiff  in  full  council,  soon 
followed.  His  infoUibihty,  the  viceroy  of  heaven,  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  his  pastoral  duty,  and  actuated  with  zeal  for  God, 
and  to  expel  a  pernicious  pestilence  and  an  accursed  impiety 
from  the  church,  despoilea  the  Basilian  doctors*  bishops,  arcn- 
bishops,  and  cardinals  of  all  honour,  office,  benefice,  and  dig- 
nity ;  excommunicated  and  anathematized  the  whole  assembly, 
with  their  patrons  and  adherents  of  every  rank  and  condition, 
civil  and  ecdesiastical,  and  ft>n8igned  that  '  gan^  of  all  the 
devils  in  the  universe,  by  wholesale,  to  receive  their  portion  in 
condign  punishment  and  in  eternal  judgment  with  Korah,  Da- 
than,  ana  Abiram."  The  pontifical  and  synodical  denunciar 
tions  extended  to  the  Basilian  magistracy,  consuls,  sheriffs, 
governors,  officials,  and  citizens.     These,  if  they  foiled  in  thirty 


1  Bray.  4.  130.    Con.  5.  238.    Labb.  IS.  S41»  914,  1394.    Poggio.  101,  155. 
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days  to  expel  the  council  from  the  city,  Eugenius  subjected  to 
interdict  and  connscation  of  goods*  Their  forfeited  property 
might,  by  pontifical  authority,  be  seized  by  the  faithful  or  by 
any  person  who  could  take  possession.  This^  edifying  sentence 
his  in&Uibility  pronounced  m  the  plenitude  of  apostouc  power, 
and  subjected  all  who  should  attempt  any  infringement  on  his 
declaration,  constitution,  condemnation,  and  reprobation,  to  the 
indignation  of  Almighty  Ood  and  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul.'  This  was  the  act  of  the  general,  apostolic,  holy, 
Florentine  council,  and  issued  with  due  solemnity  in  a  public 
Sjmodal  session. 

Nicholas  the  Fiflh,  who  succeeded  Eugenius,  continued,  oo 
his  accession,  to  follow  his  predecessor's  footsteps,  and  con- 
firmed his  sentence  against  Amadeus  of  Savoy  ana  the  council 
of  BasiL  Nicholas  denominated  Eugenius  the  supreme  head 
of  the  church  and  vicar-general  of  Jesus.  But  Felix,  whom 
he  excommunicated  with  all  his  adherents,  he  designated  the 

Eatron  of  schism,  heresy,  and  iniquity.  The  dukedom  of  Savoy, 
is  holiness,  by  apostohc  authority,  transferred  to  Charles  the 
French  king,  to  bring  the  population  back  to  the  sheepfold. 
This  plenipotentiarv  of  heaven  then  proclaimed  a  ferusade 
against  the  duke  and  his  subjects.  He  admonished  the  French 
king  to  assume  the  sign  of  uie  cross,  and  to  act  in  this  enters- 
prize  with  energy.  He  exhorted  the  faithful  to  join  the  French 
army ;  and  for  their  encouragement,  his  holiness,  supported  by 
the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent  God,  and  the  authority  of  the 
blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  granted  the  crusading  army  a 
full  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  and,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life.* 

Fehx  and  the  Basilians^  however,  did  not  take  all  this  kind- 
ness for  nothing.  The  holy  fathers,  with  th^ir  pontfflT  at  their 
head,  returned  the  Florentine  benedictions  with  spirit  and  piety. 
Their  spiritual  artillery  burled  back  the  imprecations,  and  re- 
paid  their  compedtor's  anathemas.^  The  BasiUanSi  with  devout 
cordiality,  nullified  the  Florentine  council,  and  rescinded  all  its 
acts.'  The  Basilian  congress  indeed  cursed,  as  tfsual,  in  a 
masterly  style.  But  Felix,  through  some  defect  of  intellect  or 
education,  was  miserably  defective  in  this  pontifical  accom- 
plishment. His  genius,  in  the  noble  art  of  launching  execra*- 
tions,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Eugenius  and  Nicholas,  who, 
from  nature  or  cuIdvatiDn,  possessed  splendid  talents  for  the 
papal  duty  of  curnng.    He  did  well  afterwaids  to  resign  the 

>  Da  PSb,  3.  8S.    Bray.  4.  130.    Labb.  It.  $IS,  IM»--t3M. 

•  Ltbb.  19.  47.    OoM^  fi.  S61. 

•  Ubb.  IS.  1365.    Bray.  4. 130.    Da  Fte.  3.  4». 
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oflSce,  for  which  his  inabiUty  for  clothing  imprecations  in  suit- 
able language  rendered  him  unfit.  The  council  were  to  blame 
for  choosing  a  head,  who,  in  this  capacity,  showed  such  wofol 
inadequacy.  Few  of  these  vice-goas,  however,  for  the  honour 
of  the  holy  See,  were  incompetent  in  this  useful  attainment. 
Felix,  in  latter  days,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one,  who,  in 
this  respect,  disgraced  his  dignity. 

The  schism  m  the  prelacy  and  popedom  communicated  to 
the  nations.  These  were  divided  into  three  finactions,  according 
to  their  declaratbn  for  Eugenius,  Felix,  or  neutrality.  The 
two  popes  and  synods,  though  branded  with  mutual  excom^ 
munication,  had  meir  several  obediences  anions  the  people. 
The  majority  of  the  European  kingdoms  declared  for  Eugemus. 
He  was  patronized  by  Italy,  Spam,  Portugal,  and  Scotland. 
France  and  England  acknowledged  the  council  of  Basil ;  and 
yet,  in  sheer  inconsistency,  rejected  Felix  and  adhered  to  Eu* 

f^nius.  Scotland,  except  a  tew  lords,  not  only  declared  for 
ugenius,  but  its  prelacy,  assembled  in  a  national  council,  ex* 
communicated  Felix.  Arragon,  through  interested  motives, 
declared  in  1441  for  Felix,  and  afterwards,  in  1443,  veered 
round  to  Eugenius.^ 

Felix,'  however,  commanded  a  respectable  minority.  He 
was  recognized  by  Switzerland,  Hungary,  Austria,  Bavaria, 
Btrasburgh,  Calabria,  Piedmont,  and  SavOT.  His  authority 
was  acknowledged  by  many  universities  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Poland ;  such  as  those  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Erfurt,  Colonia, 
and  Cracow.  The  Carthusians  and  Franciscans  also  rallied 
round  the  standard  of  Felix.' 

Germany,  forming  a  third  party,  disclaimed  both  the  com- 
petitors, and  maintained,  amid  these  dissentions,  an  armed 
neutrality.  Its  suspension  of  obedience  commenced  in  1438, 
and  lasted  eight  years.  During  this  period,  its  priesthood  and 
people  contrived,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  do  without  a  pope.' 
The  Germans,  on  this  occasion,  anticipated,  on  the  subject  of 
pontifical  authority,  their  revolt  under  Luther,  which  ushered 
m  the  Reformation. 

This  schism,  however,  which  had  distracted  western  Christen- 
dom for  about  ten  years,  terminated  in  1449.  This  was  effected 
by  the  resignation  of  Felix,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  kings, 
councils,  and  people.  Amadeus,  unlike  Uri)an,  Boniface,  Inno- 
cent, Gr^;ory,  Clement,  and  Benedict,  who  were  rivals  in  the 
great  western  schism,  abdicated  with  promptitude  and  focility.^ 

1  Labb.  IS.  1396.    Daniel,  6.  234.    Coiaait,  5.  38. 
•  Labb.  IS.  1397,  1398,  1403. 
t  Alex.  23.  45.    Labb.  18.  1368, 1373.    Platiba,  ITS. 
«  Da  Pin,  3.  43.    Daa.  6. 296. 
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He  had  accepted  the  dignity  with  reluctance,  and  he  renounced 
it  without  regret. 

Prior  to  his  demission,  however,  the  popes  and  the  councils 
of  the  two  ohediences  annulled  their  mutual  sentences  of  con- 
demnation. Nicholas,  in  the  plenitude  of  apostolic  power,  and 
in  a  bull  which  he  addressed  to  all  the  fiathful,  rescinded,  in 
due  form,  all  the  suspensions,  interdicts,  privations,  and  ana- 
themas, which  had  been  issued  against  Felix  and  the  council 
of  Basil ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  approved  and  confirmed 
all  their  ordinationsi  promotions,  elections,  provisions,  collations, 
confirmations,  consecrations,  absolutions,  and  dispensations. 
He  abrogated  all  that  wa3  said  or  written  against  Feux  and  the 
BasHian  convention.  This  buU  overthrows  the  ultr^unqntan 
system,  which  maintains  the  illegitimacy  of  the  Basilian  gynod 
from  the  deposition  of  Eugenius.  Nicholas  confirmed  it  in  the 
amplest  manner*  Felix  then  revoked  all  the  Basilian  pro- 
ceedings asainst  Eugenius,  Nicholas,  and  the  Florentine  coun- 
cil; and,  mough  appointed  legate,  vicar,  first  cardinal,  and 
second  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  retired  again  to  his  retreat  at 
Bipaille,  on  the  banks  ol  the  Leman  Lake ;  and  there,  till  his 
death  in  1450,  enjoyed  a  life  of  ease  and  piety .^ 

The  Basilian  ana  Florentine  schism  presented  an  odd  pros- 
pect of  papal  unity.  Two  popes  and  two  synods  exchanged 
reciprocal  anathemas ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  short  time,  sanc- 
tioned all  their  several  acts  with  the  broad  seal  of  mutual  appro- 
bation and  authority.  Fehx, — ^whom  Eugenius  had  desi^ated 
Antichrist,  Mahomet,  Cerberus,  a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  the 

£lden  calf,  and  the  abomination  of  desolation, — ^Nicholas,  in 
s  fiiendliest  style,  and  kindest  manner,  called  chief  cardinal, 
and  dearest  brother.'  The  council  of  Basil,  which  Eugenius  had 
represented  as  an  assembly  of  madmen,  barbarians,  wild  beasts, 
heretics,  miscreants,  monsters,  and  a  pandemonium^  Nicholas, 
without  any  hesitation  and  in  the  amplest  manner,  approved 
and  confirmed*  Two  general  councils  condemned  each  other  for 
schism  and  heresy,  and  afterwards  exchanged  mutual  compli- 
ments and  approbation.  The  French  and  Italian  schools  still 
continue  tb^r  enmity.  The  French  detest  the  Florentine  con- 
vention and  applaud  the  Basilian  assembly;  whilst  the  Itab'ans 
denounce  the  conventicle  of  Basil  and  etilogise  the  council  of 
Florence. 

The  Basilian  and  Florentine  contest  displays  all  the  dements 
of  discord,  which  distinguish  the  great  western  schism.    Pope, 

1  Labb.  19.  50.    Oo«.  5.  247.    Lenfant  2.  210.    Bny.  4.  159.    Alex.  23,  53. 
i  Oariaaimiim  fratnm  noftmrn  Anmdwuai  pdbnpm  Oaraipalom.    ^es.  25,  S5Si 
Oom.  5. 274. 
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in  both,  exposed  pope.  Two  vicetoys  of  faeaven  dashed  ni 
mutual  excommunications*  Western  Christendom,  on  both 
occasions,  was  rent  into  contending  Actions.  Nations,  severed 
from  nation,  refused  reciprocal  communion,  and  admowledged 
two  jarring  ecclesiastical  sovereigns. 

But  the  latter  schism  contained  also  a  new  element  of  dissen- 
sion, unknown  to  the  former.  An  universal  council,  as  a  speoi- 
men  of  Romish  unity,  opposed  an  universal  council,  and  noth 
fulminated  mutual  execrations.  Each  assembly  an  its  own  and 
in  its  party's  opinion,  and,  according  to  many  at  the  preseiit 
day,  represented  the  whole  church;  and,  nevertheleas,  in  the 
bitterest  enmity,  and  in  unequivocal  language,  tbonderad  re- 
ciprocal sentences  of  heresy  and  reprobation. 

But  doctrinal,  as  well  as  historical  and  electoral  variations, 
troubled  the  papacy.  Historians,  for  a  century,  difiered  in 
their  recorde  of  the  popedom,  while  electors,  in  many  cases, 
disagreed  in  their  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Several  of  the  pontiffs 
also  varied  from  the  foith  of  the  majority.  All  the  heads  of  the 
church,  who  patronized  heresy,  need  not  be  enumerated.  A 
few  of  the  most  distinguished,  however,  may  be  mentioned ; 
such  as  Victor,  Stephen,  Zosimus,  Honmus,  Vigilius,  and 
John. 

Victor,  or,  aconrding  to  Bellarmine,  Zephyrinns,  patrouiwd 
Montanism.  His  infallibiHty  improved  the  prophecies  of  Bion- 
tanus,  PrisciUa,  and  Marimilla,  admitted  these  fanatics  to  his 
oommunion,  and  granted  the  impostors  letters  of  peace  or  re- 
commendation to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia.  The 
pontiff,  deceived  by  appearances,  gave  Montanus,  says  Godeau, 
'  pacific  letters,  which  shews  that  he  had  admitted  the  prophet 
to  his  communion.'  According  to  Rhenanus,  *his  bohoeas 
Montanized.'  He  sanctioned  the  blasphemy  of  these  entfau^ 
siasts  by  the  seal  of  his  infallibility.  Montanism,  when  coun* 
tenanced  by  the  pontifi;  had  been  condemned  by  the  churdi. 
Victor's  recommendation  of  the  heresy,  therefore,  was  without 
excuse.  The  pope  afterward  revoked  bis  letters  of  peace ;  and 
in  so  doing,  varied  from  himself,  as  he  had,  in  granting  them, 
differed  from  the  church.  Pmxeas,  says  TertuUian,  remon* 
strated  against  the  conduct  of  Victor,  who,  in  consequence; 
was  forced  to  recant'  The  hierarch's  approbation  and  recan- 
tation were  equal  proofs  of  his  infallibility  and  consistency. 

Stephen  erred  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  His  holiness,  fol* 
lowea  by  the  Spaniarda,  French,  and  Italians,  maintained  the 
validity  of  baptism  administered  by  any  heretical  denomination. 


^  BeQ.  IV.  a.    TetteQ.  Sdl.    Da  Pia,  S46.    Godmn,  I.  4U.    0pott.  m.  11 
Bray.  1. 40. 
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Hifl  infiaiDilBlky's  langiiage^  according  to  Cypiian,  Firmiliait, 
rand  the  plain  signification  of  the  words,  taught  the  efficacy  of 
the  baptismal  ceremony  in  any  form,  even  without  the  name 
of  the  Trinity.^  The  cotemporary  partizans  of  heresy,  indeed, 
except  the  Novatians,  who  were  out  ai  the  question,  rejected 
the  deity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  and,  therefore,  in  this  insti-- 
tuttoai,  omitted  the  names  of  tnese  two  divine  persons.  Their 
forms,  in  the  celebration  of  this  sacrament,  were^  as  appears 
fiom  Irenseus,  distinguished  for  Aeirridicukusness  and  absurd- 
kj.  Persons,  however,  who  had  been  baptized  in  any  heretical 
coommnion  did  not,  according  to  Ste}»en's  system,  need  a 
repetition  of  the  ceremony. 

Cjrprian,  the  Carthaginian  metropditany  who  led  the  Africans, 
Kumidians,  Phrygians,  Cappadocians,  Galatians,  Cilicians, 
Pontiansi,  and  Egyptians,  held  theq[>po8ite  o|miionv  He  main- 
tained the  invalidity  of  herelocal  baptinn,  and  rebaptized  aU, 
wfao^  renouncing  any  heresy,  assumed  the  professbn  of  Catho- 
lidsm.  Cyprian's  system  wa«  supported  W  tradition  and 
several  councils,  and  had  obtained  through  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  decisions  of  Stephen  and  Cyprian  are  in  direct  opposition, 
and  both  contrary  to  modem  Cslholidsm.' 

The  pontifr  ana  the  saint  maintained  their  respective  errors 
.with  ammosi^and  sarcasm.  The  pontiff  called  the  saint  anti- 
christ, a  foke  apostle,  and  a  deceitml  workman.  To  a  depu- 
tation sent  on  this  subject  from  Africa  he  refused  admission  mto 
his  presence,  or  even  the  rights  of  common  hospitality ;  and 
mrcfimmmnnicated  both  the  Africans  and  Orientals.  His  inflexi- 
failitp-  was  returned  with  interest  by  Cyprian  and  Fhmilian. 
Cyprian  accused  his  holiness  of  error,  apostacy,  schism,  heresy, 
pride,  impertinence,  ignorance,  inconsisteiKsy,  indiscretion, 
tetsehood,  obstinacy,  presumption,  stupidity,  senselessness, 
perversity,  obduracy,  hnsphemyf  impatience,  perfidy,  indocility, 
and  contumacy**  Such  was  a  Roman  saint  s  character  of  a 
Boman  pontiff  and  the  vicar-general  of  God. 

Firmihan's  portrait  of  his  in&llibility  is  unflattermg  as  that 
of  Cyprian.  The  prominent  traits  in  Finmhan's  picture  of  his 
holiness  are  inhumanity,  insolence,  audacity,  dissension,  discoid, 
folly,  pride,  ridiculous9ess,  ignorance,  contumacy,  error,  schism, 
and  heresy.  He  even  represented  the  head  of  the  church  as 
an  apostate,  worse  than  all  heretics,  in  supporting  error  and 

1  Oyprno,  310.    Bin.  1. 177.    BiMeb.  VII.  3. 

*  Lea  BomaiuB  vouloient  qa'il  flit  boOf  par  qaelqne  Heretiqne  qull  iftt  confer^ : 
0C  1m  Afriquains  aoatenoient,  qu'll  (toit  nal  A.  6toit  confer^  hort  de  T^glise,  par 
lea  h^relaqQea.  II  n'y  a  rien  de  pliia  oppoa6|  que  cea  deoz  decreta.  Maimb.  88,  90b 
97.    Dtt  Pin,  347.    Oyprian,  Ep.  LXXIV. 

*  Cypriaa^  3J  0— dl5. 
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obscuring  the  light  of  ecclesiastical  truth,  who,  in  asttempting  to 
excommunicate  others,  had  separated  himself  fiom  the  whole 
Christian  community.^  These  two  moral  painters,  between 
them,  certainly  did  great  justice  to  his  inMhbihty's  character, 
and  sketched  the  features  as  laige  as  life. 

Stephen  and  Cyprian,  as  well  as  their  several  &ctions,  were, 
after  aU,  both  in  an  error.  The  vaUdity  of  baptism,  according 
to  the  Romish  system,  depends  not  on  the  administrator,  but 
on  the  matter  and  form.  The  administrator  may  be  a  heretic 
or  a  schismatic,  a  clergyman,  a  layman,  or  a  woman,  if  the 
element  of  water  and  the  name  of  tne  Trinity  be  used.  Cy- 
prian and  Stephen,  the  saint  and  the  pontiff,  difiered  firom  one 
another,  and  according  to  the  present  popish  &ith,  fix>m  the 
truth.  The  church,  in  the  clashuig  systems  of  the  Carthaginian 
metropoUtan  and  the  Roman  hierarch,  varied  on  this  topic 
fiom  the  church  which  has  been  established  since  their  da^. 
Cyprian's  opinion,  though  suj^orted  by  Adianasius,  Cynl, 
Dionysius,  Optatus,  and  Basil,  with  the  Asiatic  and  Afiican 
communions,  was,  in  314,  condenmed  by  the  council  of  Aries. 
Stephen's  opinion,  which  supported  the  efficacy  of  any  baptism, 
even  without  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  was,  in  325,  condemned, 
in  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the  general  council  of  Nice.' 

Liberius,  Zosimus,  and  Honorius  patronized  Arianism,. 
Pelagianism,  and  Monothelitism.  Liberius  excommunicated 
Athanasius,  and  signed  an  Arian  confession  of  faith.  Zosimus 
countenanced  Pek^anism,  Honorius  professed  MonotheUtism, 
and  was  condemned  for  this  heresy  in  the  sixth  general  counciL 
These  duree  pontiffs,  however,  wul  occur  in  a  future  part  of 
this  work,  when  their  errors  will  be  more  fuUy  developed. 

Vigilius,  the  next  topic  of  animadversion,  was  the  prince  of 
changelings.  The  celebrated  Vicar  of  Bray  seems  to  have 
been  only  a  copy,  taken  from  the  original — the  notorious  bishop 
of  Rome.  Tms  pontifical  shutdecock,  during  his  supremacy, 
shifted  his  ground  no  less  than  six  times.  His  infaUioility,  ac- 
cording to  Liberatus,  began  his  popedom  by  issuing  a  declaration 
in  favour  of  Monophysidsm.  This  confession  was  intended 
to  sadsfy  the  Empress  Theodora,  who  favoured  this  heresy. 
His  holiness  anathematized  the  Chalcedonian  &ith  and  its 
patrons,  and  embraced  the  Eutychianism  of  Anthemus,  Severus, 
and  Theodosius.  This  system,  however,  his  in&Uibility,  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  inconsistency,  soon  retracted,  and  shifted 
round,  like  the  veering  vane,  to  the  definidon  of  Chalcedon. 
The  pontiff,  in  539,  in  a  communicadon  to  the  Emperor 

1  Cyprian,  Ep.  75.    Bray.  1.  65. 

•  Cballenor.  5.    Labb.  1. 1452.  et  2.  42.    Maimb.  9S.  99.    Bin.  1. 20. 
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Justinian  and  the  patriarch  Mennas,  disclaimed  Eutycfaianidin« 
aad  excommunicated  all  its  partizans.^ 

His  avowal  of  Jacobitism,  indeed,  was  during  the  life  of  his 
rival  Silverius,  when,  instead  of  being  lawful  pastor,  VigiliuSi 
according  tx>  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Godeau,  was  only  an 
illegal  intruder,  who  had  obtained  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty 
by  violence  and  simony.'  The  usurper,  however,  even  then 
held  the  whole  administration  of  the  papacy ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  his  competitor,  made  four  different  and  jarring  con^ 
fessions  of  faith  on  the  subject  of  the  three  chapters,  which 
contained  the  writings  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theodorus. 

*  Vigilius,  in  547,  opposed  Justinian's  edict,  which  condemned 
the  works  of  these  tniee  authors.^  The  emperor,  in  545,  had 
issued  a  constitution,  in  which  he  anathematized  Ibas,  Theo- 
doret, and  Theodorus,  and  condemned  their  productions,  on 
accoimt  of  their  execrable  heresy  and  blasphemy.  The  impe* 
rial  proclamation  was  subscribea  by  Mennas,  Zoilos,  Ephraim, 
and  Peter,  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem  ;  and  by  the  oriental  suffragans,  who  followed 
the  footsteps  of  thedr  superiors.  His  holiness,  however,  on  his 
arrival  in  the  imperial  city,  in  547,  refiised  to  sign  the  imperial 
edict.  He  declared  the  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters 
derogatory  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and,  in  consequence, 
excommunicated  the  Grecian  clergy,  and  anathematized  all  who 
condemned  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theodorus. 

His  infallibility's  hostility  to  the  royal  manifesto,  however, 
was  temporary.  His  holiness,  in  548,  published  a  bull,  which 
he  caUed  his  judgment,  and  which  condemned,  in  the  strongest 
and  most  express  terms,  the  works  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and 
Theodorus.  These  productions,  according  to  this  decision,  con* 
tained  many  things  contiary  to  the  right  faith,  and  tending  to 
the  establishment  of  impiety  and  Nestorianism.  Vigilius,  there- 
fore, anathematized  the  publications,  the  authors,  and  their 
abettors.  Alexander  and  Godeau,  on  this  occasion,  acknow- 
ledged the  inconsistency  of  his  infaJlibility's  judgment  with  his 
former  decision.^  Godeau's  observation  is  worthy  of  remark. 
The  pontiff's  compliance  with  the  emperor,  says  the  historian, 

*  was  a  prudent  accommodation  to  the  malignity  of  the  times.'' 


>  Liberat.  c.  XXII.    Godoan,  4.  203,  208.    Vigil.  Bp.  IV.  V. 

•  Bell.  IV.  11.    Godean,  4.  206.    Binn.  4.  400. 

'  Damnationi  urimum  obstitit.    Alex.  12  33.    Godeaa,  4.  229.    Theoph.  152. 

<  nia  postmoanin  jadkato  damnavit.  Alexand.  12.  33.  Maimb.  S7.  Labb.  6. 
tS,  177. 

0*6toit  an  jag«ment  oontraire  aa  premier,  qu'il  avoit  ri  fortement  aoatena  contra 
I'Bmperenr,  et  oontre  lea  ^y^qnes  Onentanz.    Oodean,  4. 233. 

*  Pmdent  aocominodegiettt  a  la  malignity  du  tempt.    Godeafo,  4.  233. 
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Tbe  badness  of  the  times,  in  the  good  bieAiop^s  mind,  justified 
the  Pope's  discretion  and  versatility. 

The  Latin  clergy,  however,  hod  a  diibrent  opinion  of  the 
pontifical  judgment  These,  to  a  man,  forsook  Viguius  :  Dacius, 
Sebastian,  Rusticus,  and  Facundus,  with  die  Illyrians,  Dal- 
matians, and  Aiiicans,  viewed  the  decision  as  the  subversion  of 
the  Chalcedonian  &ith,  and  the  establishment  of  Eutychianism 
on  the  ruins  of  Catholicism.  Facundus  openly  taxed  his  holi- 
ness with  prevarication  and  perfidy.^ 

His  infallibility,  ever  changing,  issued,  in  563,  in  a  council 
of  sixteen  bishops  and  three  deacons,  a  constitution  which  over- 
threw his  judgment  Vkilius,  in  this  constitution,  disapproved 
of  sixty  extracts  Irom  Theodorus,  in  the  bad  acceptation  in 
which  they  had  been  taken ;  but  prohibited  the  condemnation 
of  his  person.  He  could  not,  he  said,  by  his  own  sentence, 
condemn  Theodorus  nor  allow  him  to  be  condemned  by  any. 
The  pontiff,  at  the  same  time,  declared  the  Catholicism  of  the 
works,  and  forbade  all  anathematizing  of  the  pers(His  of  Theo- 
doret  and  Ibas.  His  supremacy  ordained  and  decreed,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  or  attempted  to  the  injuiy  or  detraction 
of  Theodoret,  who  signed,  without  hesitation,  the  Chalcedonian 
definition,  and  consented  with  ready  devotion  to  Leo's  letter. 
He  decided  and  commanded,  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Chalce- 
donian &thers,  who  declared  the  orthodoxy  of  Ibas,  should 
remain,  without  addition  or  diminution.  AD  this  was  in  direct 
oontradiction,  as  the  fifth  general  council  shewed,  to  his  judg- 
ment, in  which  he  had  condemned  the  heresy  of  the  three 
chapters,  and  anathematized  the  persons  of  their  authors  and 
advocates.  This  constitution,  however,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
consistency with  his  former  declaration,  the  pontiff  sanctioned 
by  his  apostolic  authority,  and  interdicted  all  of  every  ecclesias^ 
tical  dignity,  from  writing,  speaking,  publishing,  or  teaching 
any  thin^  against  his  pontifical  decision.' 

The  sixth  and  last  detour  of  Vigilius  was  his  confirmation  of 
the  fifth  general  council,  which  condenmed  and  anathematized 
Ibas,  Theodoret,  Theodorus,  and  their  works,  for  impiety,  wick- 
edness, blasphemy,  madness,  heresy,  and  Nestorianism.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  the  infallible  assembly's  condemna- 
tion of  me  three  chapters  and  their  authors,  which  the  holy 
fathers,  as  usual,  bellowed  in  loud  vociferation.  'Anathema  to 
Theodorus.  Satan  composed  his  confession.  TheEphesian 
council  anathematized  its  author.  Theodorus  renounced  the 
gospel.     Anathema  to  all  who  do  not  anathematzie  Theodoru8'» 

>  Oodean,  4.  231.    Bnxy.  in  Viefl. 
•  Labb.  5.  1850—1800.    Maimb.  68. 
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Tbebdinet'ft  worka  OMtaia  bhspbemj  add  impiety  against  the 
right  faidi  and  the  Epbesian  (xninciL  The  epidtle  of  Ibas  is,  in 
au  things^  coutraiy  to  die  Chalcedonian  definition  and  the  true 
&ith.  The  epistle  contains  heresy.  The  whole  epistle  is  bias* 
phemy*  Whosoerer  does  not  anathematize  it  is  a  heretic.  Ana* 
thema  to  Theodoras,  Nestorins,  and  Ibas/  All  this,  notwith- 
standing his  constitation  in  behalf  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and 
Theodorus,  his  iniaDibiUty  a|^it)ved  and  confirmed.^ 

His  holiness  did  not  stop  with  a  simple  confirmation  of  the 
fifth  general  cooncil.  He,  also,  like  the  Ecumenical  Synod, 
vented  a  noisy  torrent  of  obloquy  against  tbe  departed  souls  of 
Ibas,  Theodoret  and  Theodorus,  when  their  flesh  was  resolved 
into  dust  and  their  bones  were  mouldering  in  the  tomb.  He 
condemned  and  anathematifled  Theodoret  and  Theodorus, whose 
works,  according  to  his  infallibility,  contained  impiety  and  many 
thiiu[s  against  die  rigbt  faith  and  the  Ephesian  council.'  A 
siniilar  sj^ntence,  he  pronounced  against  Ibas,  his  works,  andafl 
who  believed  or  defended  their  impiety. 

The  papacy  of  Vigilius  presents  a  scene  of  fluctuation  un« 
known  in  the  annals  of  Protestantism.  The  vicar-general  of 
God,  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  fedier  and  teacher  of  aB 
Christians  shifled  his  ground  six  times.  He  sanctioned  Euty- 
cfaianism  and  afierwairds  retracted.  He  withstood  Justinian's 
edict,  and,  in  his  celebmDed  judgment,  afterwards  recanted.  The 
cfaangeUng  pontiff,  in  his  constitution,  shielded  Ibas,  Theodoret, 
and  Theodorus,  md  afterwards  confirmed  die  general  council, 
which  condemned  these  authors  for  blasphemy  and  heresy.  His 
m&Uibility- 8  condemnation  of  the  three  chapters  was  opposed 
by  the  whole  Latin  communion.  The  Afiricans,  Illvrians,  Dal- 
matians, and  many  other  churches  withdrew  from  his  commu- 
nion, and  accused  him  of  overthrowing  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
and  establishing  Monophysitism.  A  general  council  of  the 
Grecian  prelacy,  in  the  mean  time,  condemned  the  Pope's 
constitution  and  the  declaration  of  the  Latin  clergy  ;  and  this 
council's  sentence,  amid  the  universal  distraction  of  Christendom, 
was  established  by  Pope  Vigilius,  and  afterwards  by  Pelagius, 
,  Gregory,  Nicholas,  and  Leo.* 

John  the  twenty-second  wag  another  of  these  pontiffs, 
who  was  distinguished  for  patronizing  heresy.  *This  father 
and  teacher  of  all  Christians'^  denied  the  admission  of  disem- 
bodied souls  into  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  during  their  inter- 
mediate state  between  death  and  the  resurrection.  The  spirits 
of  th^  just,  indeed,  he  believed,  entered  at  death  on  the  enjoy* 

>  Labb.  6.  66, 130, 197, 199,  310.    Godean,  4.  265^  SOa 

•  Labb  6.  241,  244.    Bray.  1.  22S. 

*  Godean,  4.  233.    Brnj.  1.  327. 
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ment  oi  hapraiesB  and  the  contemplatioii  of  the  Son'g  glorified 
humani^.  jBut  the  vision  of  Jehovah  and  the  perfection  of 
felicity,  according  to  this  bead  of  the  church,  axe  deferred  till  thef 
day  of  general  iudgment.^ 

This  dogma  his  supemacy  taught  by  sermons,  letters,  and 
legations.  He  preacned  the  heresy  in  public,  according  to  Balu- 
sius,  Raynal,  and  Maimbouig,  in  three  sermons  in  succession,  and 
caused  it  to  be  maintained  by  cardinals,  prelates,  and  doctors.' 
He  transmitted  letters  in  all  directions,  especially  throufi^h  the 
.French  nation,  in  support  of  his  theoiy.  He  sent  two  meolo- 
gians  on  a  mission  to  the  Parisian  faculty,  to  efl^t  the  pro- 
selytism  of  that  literary  seminary  to  his  system.  John,  says 
Adrian  the  Sixth,  quoted  by  LaunoV)  'publicly  taught  and 
declared  his  innovation,  and  enjoinea  its  belief  on  aU  men.'* 
Nan^  has  transmitted  a  similar  statement.  He  endeavoured, 
in  this  manner,  says  Du  Pin,  '  to  spread  his  error,  and  dissemi- 
nate a  universal  heresy  through  the  whole  church.'^ 

His  in&llibility's  speculation,  however,  soon  met  decided  hos- 
tihty.  The  citizens  of  Avignon,  indeed,  in  which  John  resided, 
maintained  a  profound  silence.  This,  in  some,  arose  from  fear, 
and,  in  some,  from  favour.  A  few  believed  and  countenanced 
the  innovation.  Many  disbeUeved ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  con-- 
cealed  their  disapprobadon  through  terror  of  the  pontiff's  power 
and  tyranny.  The  king  and  the  Parisian  university,  however, 
were  not  to  be  af&ighted.  Philip,  in  1333,  assembled  the 
faculty,  who  canvassed  the  controversy  and  condemned  his 
infallibility's  faith  as  a  falsehood  and  a  heresy.  These  doctors 
defined,  that  the,  souls  of  the  faithful  come  at  death,  to  the 
naked,  clear,  beatific,  intuitive,  and  immediate  vision  of  the 
essence  of  the  divine  and  blessed  Trinity.  Many  doctors  con<* 
curred  with  the  Parisians  in  opposition  to  the  pontiff.  Gobelin 
called  his  infallibility  an  old  dotard.  AUiaco  denominated  John's 
theory  an  error ;  while  Gerson  charactdHzed  it  as  a  falsehood. 
Philip,  the  French  monarch,  proclaimed  its  condemnation  by 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.' 

The  statements  and  reasons  of  the  university  and  of  other 
divines  were  unavailing.  His  in&Uibili^  was  proof  against 
Parisian  dialectics.  But  the  French  king  was  an  abler  logician, 
and  his  reasoning,  in  consequence,  possessed  more  efficiency. 

1  Do  Pm,  S53.    Alex.  22.  451.    Maimb.  130. 

B  n  Penafrigiia  pabliqaement.  O  la  pr^cha  lai-m^me.  U  obligea,  par  son  ezempla, 
lea  CardinanXy  let  prelats  de  aa  cour,  et  les  doctdars,  a  la  soutemr.     Maimb^l31. 

'  PaUioe  docoit,  declaravit,  et  ab  onmibai  teneri  mandavit    Lannoy,  1.  584 

4  Joannes  Papa  XXII.  errorem  de  beatitadine  animie,  qoam  ipse  din  tennen^ 
poblice  pnedicayerat.    Nangii,  Ann.  1334.    Dacbeiy,  3.  97. 

*  Bray.  3.  420,  432.    Oowart,  4.  434.    Maimb.  132.    Ckibelin,  c.  LXXL 


The  niyal  Bigiiment,  on  the  occasbn,  was  oonipofled  of  fiie^  His 
most  Christian  m^stjr  threatened,  if  the  pontin  did  not  retract, 
to  roast  his  Supremacy  in  the  flames.'  This  tangible  and  sen- 
sible argument,  always  conclusive  and  convincing,  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  his  infallibilily's  intellect.  This 
luminous  application  therefore,  soon  connected  the  premises 
with  the  conclusion,  brightened  John's  ideas,  and  convinced  him, 
in  a  short  time,  of  his  error.  The  clearness  of  the  threatened 
fire  communicated  light  to  his  in&llibility's  understanding.  His 
hoUness,  though  enamoured  of  heresy,  was  not,  it  appears,  am- 
bitious of  ms^tyrdom.  He  chose  to  retract,  therefore,  rather 
than  be  burned  alive.  His  infallibility,  accordingly, just  before 
he  expired,  read  his  recantation  and  declared  his  orthodoxy, 
on  the  subject  of  the  beatific  vision  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
deity. 

Bellarmine  and  Labb^  deny  John's  heterodoxy.'  These  en- 
deavour to  excuse  the  pontiff,  but  by  different  means*  Bellar- 
mine grounds  his  vindication  on  the  silence  of  the  church  on  this 
topic,  when  John  published  his  opinion.  No  synodical  or 
authoritative  definition,  declaring  the  soul's  enjoyment  of  the 
beatific  vision  before  the  resurrection,  preceded  the,  papal  de- 
cision, which  therefore  was  no  heresy.  Heresy  then  is  no  heresy, 
according  to  the  cardinal,  but  trutn,  prior  to  the  sentence  of 
the  churcn.  John's  opinion,  Bellarmine  admits,  is  now  hetercH 
doxy ;  but,  oa  its  ori^pnal  promulgation,  was  orthodoxy.  Truth, 
it  seems,  can,  by  an  ecclesiastical  definition,  be  transubstantiated 
mto  error,  and  Catholicism  into  heresy,  even  in  an  unchangeable 
church  distinguished  for  its  unity.  The  popish  communion  can 
^fect  the  transubstantiation  of  doctrinal  propositicms,  as  well 
as  of  the  sacramental  elements.  John's  faith,  says  Labb6t 
was  taught  by  Irenaeus,  Lactantius,  and  other  orthodox  fathers.^ 
This  is  a  noble  excuse  indeed,  and  calculated  to  display^  in  a 
strong  light,  the  unity  of  Romanism.  The  faith  ot  primitive 
saints  and  orthodox  fathers  is,  it  seems,  become  heresy.  Labbd 
attempts  to  acquit  John  by  arraigning  Irenseus  and  Lac- 
tantius. The  le^timate  conclusion  m>m  the  premises  is,  that 
Irenseus,  Lactantius,  and  John,  were  all  three  infected  with  error. 

Moral,  as  well  as  historical,  electoral,  and  doctrinal  variations 
diversified  and  disfi^red  the  popedom.  Sanctity  characterized 
the  early  Roman  bishops,  and  degeneracy  their  successors. 
Linus,  Anacletus,  Clemens,  and  many  of  a  later  period  were 
distinguished  by  piety,  benevolence,  holiness,  and  humility. 

1  Bex  rognm  ipd  intentans  ne  rayocarit  errorem.    Alex.  22.  461, 
•  Bell.  1.  780.    Labb.  15.  147.    Alex.  22.  456. 
,     :  s  Labb.  15.  147.    CaaB«Dt»  4.  437. 
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Some  deviatkms  and  deflects  might  ajmar,  mafkiagtbe  infirmity , 
and  the  impeiiecdon  of  man.     The  Koman  pastors,  however, 
who,  during  the  earlier  days  of  ChristianiQr,  did  not,  in  moral- 
character,  aspire  to  excellence,  aimed  at  decency ;  and  few,  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  sunk  below  mediocrity. 

But  the  Roman  hi^archs  of  the  middle  and  succeeding  ages 
exhibited  a  melancholy  change.  Their  Hycs  displayed  all  the 
variations  of  impieQr,  malevolence,  inhumanity,  ambition, 
debaucheiy,  gluttony,  sensuality,  deism,  and  atheism.  Gregory 
the  Great  seems  to  'nave  led  the  way  in  the  career  of  villainy. 
This  celebrated  pontiff  has  been  characterized  as  worse  than  Ins 
predecessors  ana  better  than  his  successors,  or,  in  other  terms, 
as  the  last  good  and  the  first  bad  pope.  The  flood-gates  of 
moral  pollution  appear,  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  to  have  been  set 
wide  open,  and  inundations  of  all  impurity  poured  on  the  Chris* 
tian  world  through  the  channel  of  the  Roman  hierarchy*  Awful 
and  melancholy  indeed  is  the  picture  of  the  popedom  at  this 
era,  drawn,  as  it  has  been,  by  its  warmest  friends ;  such  as 
Platina,  Petavius,  Lnitprand,  Genebrard,  Baronius,  Hermann, 
Barclay,  Binius,  Giannone,  Vignier,  Labb^,  and  Du  Pin. 
Platina  calls  these  Pontiffs  nK>nsters«  Fifiy  popes,  says  Gene- 
birard,  in  160  years,  from  John  the  Eighth  till  Leo  the  Ninth, 
entirely  degenerated  from  the  sanctity  of  their  ancestors,  and 
were  apostatical  rather  than  apostolicaL'  Thirty  pontifis 
resigned  in  the  tenth  centuiy:  and  the  successor,  in  each 
instance,  seemed  demoralized  even  beyond  his  predecessor. 
Baioniu«,  in  his  Annals  of  the  Tenth  Century,  seems  to  labour 
for  language  to  express  the  base  degeneracy  of  the  popes  and 
the  fiightful  deformity  of  the  popedom.  Many  shocking  mon-» 
sters,  says  the  annalist,  intruaea  into  the  pontifical  chair,  who 
were  guilty  of  robbery,  assassination,  simony,  dissipation, 
tyranny,  sacrilege,  perjury,  and  all  kinds  of  miscreancy.  Can- 
didates, destitute  ofevery  requisite  qualification,  were  promoted 
to  the  papal  chair ;  while  all  the  canons  and  traditions  of  anti-* 
quity  were  contemned  and  outraged.  The  church,  says  Gian- 
none, was  then  in  a  shocking  disorder,  in  a  chaos  of  iniquity. 
Some  says  Barclay,  crept  into  the  popedom  by  stealth ;  while 
odiers  broke  in  by  violence,  and  defiled  the  holy  chair  with  the 
fildiiest  immorahQr.' 


'  Per  waatm  fen  150.  Poiiti6ce«  cireiter  quinqnagmta  a  loaime  scilicet  VII^ 
luqne  ad  Leonem  IX,  virtate  mtgoram  pronrat  deiecerint,  apoatatici  pothifl  qnam 
apoftolici,  Geneb.   IV.  Platina,  128.    Dn  Pin,  2.  156.    Brny.    2.  208. 

•  Plnrima  horrenda  in  earn  monstra  intnuemnt.    Spon.  900. 1,  et  908.  III. 

L'egdiie  etoi  plong^e  dans  on  cahos  d*impietes.  An.  Eccl.  344.  Giannon, 
VII.  5. 

*    Sanotisiimam  Cadiednm  moribns  inqninatissimis  fbedovisse.    Barclay,  36.  c.  4. 
Ob  ne  veyoit  alon  dea  Papes,  maisdes  monstres.    An.  BcdL  345.    Qiannon, VII, 5 
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The  electors  and  the  elected,  during  this  period,  appear,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  have  been  kindred  spints.  The  electors 
were  neither  the  clergy  nor  people,  but  two  courtezans,  Theodora 
and  Marozia,  mother  and  daughter,  women  distinguished  by  their 
beauty,  and  at  the  same  time,  though  of  senatorial  family » 
notorious  for  their  prostitution.  These  polluted  patrons  of 
licentiousness,  according  to  their  pleasure,  passion,  whim,  or 
caprice,  elected  popes,  collated  bishops,  disposed  of  diocesses^ 
and  indeed  assumcKl,  in  a  great  measure,  the  whole  administra'« 
tion  of  the  church.  The  Roman  See,  become  the  prey  of 
avarice  and  ambition,  was  given  to  the  Ughesi  bidder.^ 

These  vile  harlots,  accordW  to  folly  or  &ncy,  obtruded  their 
filthy  gallants  or  spurious  ofSpring  on  the  pontifical  throne* 
Theodora,  having  conceived  a  violent  but  base  passion  for  John 
the  Tenth,  raised  her  gallant  to  the  papacy.  The  pontiff,  like 
his  patron,  was  an  example  of  sensuality;  and  was  afterwards, 
in  924,  at  the  instigation  of  Marozia,  deposed,  and,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  strangled  by  Wido,  Marquis  of  Tuscany.  Marozia  was 
mistress  to  Sergius  the  Third,  who  treated  the  dead  body  of 
Formosus  with  such  indignity.  She  brought  her  pontifical 
paramour  a  son ;  and  diis  hopeiul  scion  of  illegitimacy  and  the 
popedom  was,  by  his  precious  mother,  promoted  to  the  vice- 

girency  of  heaven.  His  conduct  was  worthy  of  his  genealogy, 
e  was  thrown,  however,  into  prison  by  Alberic,  Marozia*s  son 
by  Adelbert,  where  he  died  of  grief,  or,  some  say,  by  assassina- 
tion.' The  person  who  can  believe  in  the  validity  of  such 
elections,  ana  the  authority  of  such  pontiffs,  must  possess  an 
extraordinary  supply  of  faith,  or  rather  of  credulity. 

A  person  desirous  of  painting  scenes  of  atnxnty  and  fihh, 
might,  in  the  history  of  the  popedom,  find  ample  materials  of 
gratification.  A  mass  of  moral  impurity  might  be  collected 
nom  the  Roman  hierarchy,  sufficient  to  crowd  the  pages  of 
fohos,  and  ^ut  all  the  demons  of  pollution  and  malevolence. 
But  delineations  of  this  kind  afford  no  pleasing  task.  The  facts, 
therefore,  on  this  topic  shall  be  supplied  with  a  sparing  hand. 
A  few  specimens,  however,  are  necessary,  and  shsul  be  selected 
from  the  biography  of  John,  Boniface,  Gregory,  Sixtus,  Alex- 
ander, Julius,  and  Leo. 

John  the  Twelfth  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  955,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age.  His  youthful  days  were  charac- 
terized by  barbarity  and  pollution.    He  surpassed  al.  his  prede- 


^  Le  liogo  de  Boaw  etoiCdiNm^an  plnsofferiBt    Giaimoii.  VH.  5.  An.  Bed.  345. 

*  Spott.  939.  L  et  933.  L  Qbaman,  VII.  5.  6.  Lw^prand^  Q.  13.  FetsHo^  I. 
4ia  L'lnlbne  Theodoim  fit  elire  poar  Pape,  le  plw  daclart  do  tat  Bmmm,  qui 
fill  ippell^  Jau  X.  Bvootei  aeiit,  qa'  alow  Home  eloit  hum  Pi^e.  An.  EocL 
34ft.    GJaaBoat  vn.  ft. 
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cessors,  says  Fhtina,  in  debauchery.  Hb  holiness,  in  ai  Roman 
synod,  before  Otho  the  Great,  was  found  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
perjury,  profanation,  impiety,  simony,  sacrilege,  adultery,  incest, 
constupration,  and  muraer.  He  swore  allefipance  to  Otho,  and 
afterwards  revolted  to  his  enemy.  Ordination,  which  he  often 
bartered  for  money,  he  conferred  on  a  deacon  in  a  stable,  and 
on  a  boy  ten  years  old  by  constituting  him  a  bishop.  He  killed 
John,  a  sub-aeacon,  by  emasculation,  Benedict  by  putting  out 
his  eyes,  and,  in  the  wantonness  of  cruelty,  amputated  the  nose 
of  one  cardinal,  and  the  hand  of  another.  He  drank  a  health 
to  the  devil,  invoked  Jupiter  and  Venus,  lived  in  public  adul* 
tery  with  the  Roman  matrons,  and  committed  incest  with  Ste- 
phania,  his  father's  concubine.  The  Lateran  palace,  formerly 
the  habitation  of  purity,  he  converted  into  a  sink  of  infamy  and 

i)T08tttution.  Fear  of  violation  from  Peter's  successor  deterred 
emale  pilgrims,  maids,  matrons,  and  widows,  from  visiting 
Peter's  tomb.  His  infalUbiUty,  when  summoned  to  attend  the 
synod  to  answer  for  these  charges,  refused ;  but  excommunicated 
tne  council  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God.  The  clergy  and 
laity,  however,  declared  his  guilt,  and  prayed,  if  the  accusations 
were  unfounded,  that  they  might  be  accursed,  and  placed  on 
the  left  hand  at  the  day  of  judgment  The  pontifical  villain 
was  deposed  by  the  Roman  council.  But  he  afterward  re- 
gained  the  Holy  See;  and,  being  caught  in  adultery,  was 
killed,' says  Luitprand,  by  the  devil,  or,  more  probably,  by  the 
injured  husband.  John,  says  Bellarmine,  *  was  nearly  the  wick- 
'edest  of  the  popes.'*  Some  of  the  vice-gods,  therefore,  the 
cardinal  suggests,  surpassed  his  hohness  in  miscreancy. 

Boniface  tme  Seventh,  who  seized  the  papal  chair  in  974, 
murdered  his  predecessor  and  successor.  Bbstorians  represent 
him  as  the  basest  and  wickedest  of  mankind.  Baronius  calls 
him  a  thief,  a  miscreant,  and  a  murderer,  who  is  to  be  reckoned, 
not  among  the  Roman  pontiffs,  but  among  the  notorious  robbers 
of  the  age.  Gerbert  and  Vignier  characterize  this  vice-god  as 
a  monster,  who  surpassed  aU  mankind  in  miscreancy.*  Prompted 
by  Boniface,  Crescentius  strangled  Benedict  the  Sixth,  Boni- 
face's predecessor,  and  placed  Boniface  on  the  psipal  chair. 
But  the  Roman  citizens,  provoked  with  the  pontinPs  atrocity, 
deposed  him  from  his  dignity,  and  expelled  hmi  fiom  the  city- 

'  OidliMliones  epiaoppcmun  faoeret  pretio.  Bcmedictnm  lamine  privaMe,  et 
noz  mortaam  eese.    Joaimem  virilibas  ampatatis  occidisse. 

Vidaam  RcDnarii  et  Stephanam  patris  concubinam  et  Annam  riduam  cam  nepte 
Ma abuaaa  ease :  et  aanctam  palatiam  hipanar  et  proatibiilum  (e^ine.  Labb.  iL 
iSl.    A  Diabolo  eat  penmaaoa,  Labb.  ii.  873.    Platina,  132.    Bellannii].  it.  20. 

*  SacrfleffOB  predo  sedem  Apoatolicum  inTarit  BoniTacina,  annamerandas  inter 
ftmoaoa  latronea.  Spoil.  974. 1,  et  9S5.  Bray.  S.  965, 971.  Boniface,  monatrt 
IwRible,  nmontant  tooa  lea  hunains  en  mechanc^tes.    Vignier,  S.  608* 
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•The  exSed  pontic  faaweyer,  was  not,  it  appears,  ambitioas  of 
tzavdling  in  the  train  of  poverty.  The  treasury  of  the  Vatican 
was  rifled  by  this  apostolical  robber,  and  its  sacred  ornaments 
and  vessels  conveyed  by  his  holy  hands  to  Constantinople. 
Benedict  the  Seventh  was,  by  universal  sufirage,  substituted  in 
his  stead.  He  held  the  papacy  nine  years,  in  oppositi(Hi  to 
Boni&ce,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  the  Fourteenth.  Boni- 
face, in  the  mean  time,  having  sold  the  spoils  of  the  Vatican, 
and  amassed  a  vast  sum  of  money,  returned  to  Rome.  This 
treasure  he  expended  in  the  bribery  of  his  partizans,  who,  by 
main  violence,  replaced  the  rujffian,  in  985,  on  the  pontifical 
throne.  \Fohn,  who  had  succeeded  during  his  absence,  he  'vat- 
prisoned  in  the  castle  of  Angelo,  where,  in  four  months  after, 
ne  died  of  starvation  and  misery.  But  even  the  death  of  his 
rival  could  not  satiate  the  vengeance  of  Boniface.  John's  cold, 
pale,  sdfiened,  emaciated  corpse  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
castle,  and  there,  in  all  its  ghastly  and  haggard  firightfiilness, 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  But  the  murderer  did  not  long 
survive  this  insult  on  the  dead.  He  died  suddenly,  and  bis 
naked  carcass,  mangled  and  lacerated  by  his  former  partizans, 
to  whom  he  had  become  odious,  was,  with  the  utmost  mdignity , 
dragged  through  the  streets. 

Oregory  the  Seventh,  who  obtained  the  papacy  in  1073,  was 
another  pontifical  patron  of  iniquity.  He  was  elected  on  the 
day  of  his  predecessor's  fiineral,  by  the^pulace  and  soldiery, 
through  force  and  bribery,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  em- 
peror or  the  clergy.  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  on 
this  head,  accused  Hildebrand  to  his  face  of  precipitation.  He 
obtained  the  supremacy,  in  the  general  opinion,  by  gross 
simony.*  He  had  the  hypocrisy  or  hardihood,  nevertheless, 
to  pretend  that  the  digmty  was  obtruded  on  him  against  his 

Benno  has  sketched  the  character  of  this  pontiff  in  strong 
colours.  This  cardinal  accused  his  holiness  of  simony,  sacn- 
lege,  epicurism,  magic,  sorcery,  treason,  impiety,  and  murder. 
The  Itahans  of  Lombardy  drew  nearly  as  fiightful  a  portrait  of 
his  supremacy.  These  represented  his  IvSliness  as  having 
gained  the  pontifical  digmty  by  simony,  and  stained  it  by 
assassination  and  adultery. 

The  councils  of  Worms  and  Brescia  depicted  his  character 
with  great  precision.  The  council  of  Worms,  comprehending 
forty-six  of^the  German  prelacy,  met  in  1076,  and  preferred 
numerous  imputaticHis  against  Oregory.  This  synod  >>und  his 
holiness  guilty  of  usurpation,  simony,  apostacy,  treason,  schism^ 

>  Da  rSn,  S.  210,  2t5.    Bniy.S.  m. 
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heresy,  chicanery,  dissimahrtion,  formcation,  adnheiy^  and  per- 
jury.  His  infallibility,  according  to  thia  assembly^  debased 
sacred  theology  by  innovation,  and  scandalized  Christendom  by 
his  intimacy  with  the  Princess  Matilda-  His  holiness,  in  the 
sentence  of  the  German  prelacy,  preferred  harlots  to  women 
of  character,  and  adultery  and  mcest  to  chaste  and  holy 
matrimony.* 

The  council  of  Brescia,  in  1078,  pourtiayed  his  supremacy 
with  equal  freedom.  This  assembly,  composed  erf*  thirty. bishops, 
and  many  princes  from  Italy,  France,  and  Oerraajiy,  called 
Gregory  a  fornicator,  an  impostor,  an  assassin,  a  violator  of  the 
canons,  a  disseminator  of  discord,  a  disturber  of  the  Christian 
commonweakh,  and  a  pestilential  patron  of  all  madness,  whp 
had  sown  scandal  among  jBiends,  dissension  among  the  peaceful, 
and  separation  among  the  married.  The  Brescian  fathers,  then 
declared  his  holiness  guil^  of  bribery,  usurpation,  simony, 
sacrilege,  ferocity,  vain«glory,  ambition,  impiety,  obstinacy, 
perverseness,  sorcery,  divination,  necromancy,  schism,  heresy, 
Berengarianism,  inndelity,  assassination,  and  perjury.  The 
sacred  synod  having,  in  tnis  manner,  done  justice  to  his  charac* 
ter,  deposed  Gregory  from  his  dignity  by  the  authority  of 
Almigh^  God.* 

The  fathers  of  Worms  and  Brescia  supported  the  Emperor 
Henry  against  Pope  Gregory.  Their  condemnation  of  the 
pontifi* therefore  has,  by  Labb6,  Alexander,  and  Binius,  been 
reckoned  the  eflect  of  personal  hostility,  and,  on  this  account, 
unworthy  of  credit.  Their  sentence,  indeed,  is  no  c;reat  evi- 
dence of  their  friendship  for  his  holiness.  But  tnese  two 
councils  were,  in  this  respect,  in  the  same  situation  with  the 
other  synods  who  have  condemned  any  of  the  Roman  hierarchs. 
The  Roman  synod  that  condemned  John  the  Twelfth,  the 
Parisian  assembly  that  convicted  JBonifiice,  the  Pisan  and  Con- 
stantian  councils  that  degraded  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John, 
all  these  were  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  and  actuated 
by  similar  motives.  But  their  sentences  are  not,  therefi>re,  to 
be  accounted  the  mere  ebullitions  of  calumny.  Gregory's  sen- 
tence of  deposition  agjiinst  Henry  was,  according  to  the  parti- 
zans  of  popery  in  the  present  day,  an  unlawful  act,  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  pontificsu  authority  The  fathers  of  Worms  and 
Brescia,  therefore,  had  a  right  to  withstand  Gregory  in  his 
assumption  and  exercise  of  illegal  and  unconstitudona]  power. 
Boniface  equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass  Gregory,  in  aU  the 
arts  of  villany.     These  arts  he  practised  on  his  predecessor 

>  Labb.  12.  517,    OosMit,  S.  11,  4S.    Braj.  3.  471.    Alex*  IS.  398. 
*  Ld>b.  19.  •4S.    iUauiid«r,  IS.  403. 


Cdestin,  a  silly  old  dotard,  who,.Drior  to  Boin&ce,  pkoed  on 
the  pcmtifical  throne,  and  clothea  vnth  in&Uibility,  governed 
Christendom.  He  had  been  a  yisbnary  monk,  who,  in  his 
mountain  cave,  miatoc^  his  own  dreams  for  inspiration,  and 
the  whistling  of  the  winds  for  the  accents  of  divine  revelation, 
and  spent  his  useless  days  in  vain  contemplation  and  in  the  un- 
relentmg  maceration  of  his  body.  He  considered  his  body,  saya 
Alliaco,  as  a  domestic  enemy.  He  would  descend  into  a  pit 
during  the  cold  and  snow,  and  remain  till  his  clothes  would  be 
frozen.  He  wore  a  knotted  hair-cloth  which  mangled  his  flesh, 
till  it  sometimes  corrupted  and  produced  worms.  This  vision- 
ary, in  his  fimaticism,  was  transferred  from  a  mountain  cavern 
of  Apulia  to  the  holy  chair  of  Saint  Peter ;  w^d  his  election, 
says  Alexander,  ^  was  the  effect  of  divine  afflatus.'^ 

Cardinal  Cajetan,  afterwards  Boni&ce  the  Eighth,  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  ambitious  of  the  popedom*  He  formed  a  plan, 
in  consequence,  to  induce  Celestm  to  resi^,  that  he  might  be 
substituted  in  his  stead.  Knowing  Celestm's  superstition,  ho 
spdke  through  a  tube  during  the  stiUness  of  the  night  to  the 
pontiff,  and  enjoined  him  to  resign  the  papacy.  The  voice  of 
the  impostor  Celestin  mistook  for  the  warning  of  an  angel,  ancf, 
in  obedience  to  the  command,  renounced  his  authori^.  His 
reasons  for  abdication  are  a  curiosity*  He  resimed  on  account 
of  debility  of  body,  defect  of  information,  and  the  malimity 
(^  the  people.  Boniface,  who  in  1294  was  chosen  in  his  place, 
imprisoned  the  old  man  with  such  circumstances  of  severity 
as  caused  his  death.^ 

The  character  of  Bonifrice  was  placed  in  a  striking  point  of 
view  by  Nogaret  and  Du  Plesis.  The  pontiff  had  ofiended 
Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  by  his  bulls  of  deposition 
issued  against  that  monarch.  EGs  majes^,  in  consequence, 
caUed  two  conventions  of  the  three  estates  of  the  French 
nation.  Nogaret  and  Du  Plesis,  in  these  meetings,  accused 
Boniface  of  usurpation,  simony,  ambition,  avarice,  church- 
robbery,  extortion,  tyranny,  impiety,  abomination,  blasphemy, 
heresy,  infidelity,  murder,  and  the  sin  for  which  Sodom  was 
consumed.  Has  infallibility  represented  the  gospel  as  a  medley 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  denied  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  the  Trinitv,  the  incarnation,  and  the  immortality  of 
the  souL  The  soul  of  man,  his  hdiness  affirmed,  was  the  same 
as  a  beast's ;  and  he  believed  no  more  in  the  Virgin  Mary  than 
in  an  ass,  nor  in  her  son  than  in  the  foal  of  an  ass.^ 

1  OlMtiinu  nmplez  wnX.  Rheriiant  An.  1290.    Bray.  9.  308.    AadiUj,  000^ 
Alex.  20. 140.    Cminiu,  4.  223. 
•  Bray.  3.  307.    JitfMM,  3.  996. 
^  Let  homaei  out  let  m^met  unet,  que  let  belet.    J/Mna^e 
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These  axx^usations  were  not  mere  hearsay,  but  supported  on 
authentic  and  unquestionable  evidence.  Fourteen  witnesses, 
men  of  credibility,  deposed  to  their  truth*  Noraret  and  Dn 
Plesis  offered  to  prove  all  these  allegations  berore  a  general 
council.  But  Benedict  and  Clement,  successors  to  Boniface, 
shrunk  from  the  task  of  vindicating  their  predecessor,  or,  con- 
scious of  bis  guilt,  spun  out  the  time  of  the  trial  by  various 
interruptions,  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.' 

The  simplicity  of  Celestin  and  the  subdety  of  Bonifece  made 
both  unhappy.  Superstition  made  Celestin  a  seLkormentor ; 
while  his  silliness,  united  indeed  with  superstition,  rendered  him 
the  easy  victim  of  Boni&ce.  The  understanding  and  infidelity 
of  Boniface  were  just  sufficient  to  pull  destrucdon  on  his  own 
head.  The  amoidon  of  Bopi&ce  was  as  fatal  to  its  possessor,  as 
the  submission  of  Celestin.  Boni^e,  on  his  disappointment, 
died,  gnawing  his  fingers,  and  knocking  his  head  against  the 
wall  like  one  in  desjj^radon.  He  entered  the  papacy,  it  has 
been  said,  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion,  and  died  like  a  dog. 

John  the  Twenty-third  seems,  if  possible,  to  have  exceeded 
all  his  predecessors  in  enormity.  This  pontifTmoved  in  an  exten- 
sive  field  of  action,  and  discovered,  during  his  whole  career,  the 
deepest  depravity.  The  atrocity  of  his  life  was  ascertained 
and  pubhsned  by  the  general  council  of  Constance,  after  a 
tedious  trial  and  the  examination  of  many  witnesses.  Thirty- 
seven  were  examined  on  only  one  part  of  the  imputations. 
Many  of  these  were  bishops  and  doctors  in  law  and  theology, 
and  all  were  men  of  probity  and  intelligence.  His  holiness, 
therefore,  was  convicted  on  me  best  authority,  and  indeed  con- 
fessed his  own  criminality. 

The  allegations  against  his  infallibility  were  of  two  kin^^s. 
One  respected  &.ith  and  the  other  morality.  His  infallibility, 
in  the  former,  was  convicted  of  schism,  heresy,  deism,  infidelity, 
heathenism,  and  profanity.  He  fostered  scmsm,by  refusing  to 
resign  the  popedom  for  the  sake  of  unity.    He  rejected  all  the 

veritezy  et  ploneon  menioiiffM.  La  doctrine  de  U  Trinity  est  fanwe,  renfantement 
d'ane  Tierge  eat  imposaiblei  rincamation  da  fils  de  Diea  ridicule  aiuai  bien  que  la 
tiMMibitantiation.  Je  ne  croia  plua  en  elle  qu'en  une  aneaae,  ni  a  son  Fil»,  qa'  an 
poolain  d*une  anesae.  Bray.  3.  346.  Da  Puy,  529.  Alex.  5KS.  319,  327.  Bom. 
1.278. 

PatMB  BofDifodo  multa  impoaaerant  enormia,  puta,  hereaini,  simoniam,  et  homo- 
cidia,  TriveU  An.  1303.    Dachery,  226. 

Rex  Francorem  ossa  Boni&cii  petiit  ad  .conburandum,  tanquam  hsretici .  Trivet. 
Ann,  1306.    Dachery,  3,231.    Eberhard,  Anno.  1303.    Oaniuus,  4.  228. 

>  Daniel,  4.  456.     Du  Pin,  2.  494. 

Andiena  Rex  Franciie  Philippui  apluribus  fide  digniapenonia,  Papam  Bonifacinm 
deteatandii  infectom  criminibua  diTeniaque  hereribnt  irretitam.  Nangls,  Amu 
1303.    Dachanr,  3.  56. 

Nogaretna  abjecta  crimina  ediem  innovavit,  eaqne  legitime  probare  ae  otferena. 
Ita^Aaa.  1809.    DidMry,  3»  02.    Daniel.  4.  490. 
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truths  of  the  gospel  and  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  He 
denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  responsibility  of  man.  The  human  spirit,  according  to 
this  head  of  the  cnurch,  is,  like  that  of  tiie  brute  creation, 
extinguished  at  death.  Agreeable  to  his  behef  or  rather  unbe- 
lief, he  disregarded  all  the  institutions  of  revealed  religion. 
These  principles,  he  held  with  the  utmost  pertinacity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  lajiffuage  of  the  Constantian  assembly,  his  infalli- 
bmty,  actuated  fay  the  devil,  pertinaciously  said,  asserted,  dog- 
matized, and  maintained  before  sundry  bishops  and  other  men 
of  integrity,  that  man,  like  the  irrational  anmials,  became  at 
death  extinct  both  in  soul  and  body.^ 

The  other  imputations  respected  morality.  The  list  of  alle- 
gations contained  seventy  particulars.  But  twenty  were  sup- 
pressed £>r  the  honour  of  tne apostolic  see.  John,  says  Labb^, 
*  was  convicted  of  forty  crimes.'*  The  Constantian  fathers, 
found  his  hoUness  guilty  of  simony,  piracy,  exaction,  barbarity, 
robbery,  massacre,  murder,  lying,  perjury,  fornication,  adulteyy, 
incest,  constupration,and  sodomy ;  ana  characterized  his  suprem- 
acy as  the  oppressor  of  the  poor,  the  persecutor  of  the  just, 
the  pillar  of  iniquity,  the  column  of  simony,  the  slave  of  sensu- 
alilT,  the  alien  of  virtue,  the  dregs  of  apostacy,  the  inventor  of 
malevolence,  the  mirror  of  infamy,  and,  to  finish  the  climax,  an 
incarnated  devil.  The  accusation,  says  Niem,  *  contained  all 
mortal  sins  and  an  infinity  of  abominations.' 

His  simony,  according  to  the  council,  appeared  in  the  way 
in  which  he  obtained  the  cardinalship,  the^opedom,  and  sold 
indulgences.  He  gained  the  cardinal  and  pontifical  dignity  by 
bribery  and  violence.  He  extorted  vast  sums  by  the  traffic  of 
indulgences  in  several  cities,  such  as  Utrecht,  Mechlin,  and 
Antwerp.  He  practised  piracy  with  a  high  hand,  during  the 
war  between  Ladislas  ana  Lewis,  for  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
His  exactions,  on  many  occasions,  were  attended  with  massacre 
and  inhumanity.  His  treatment  of  the  citizens  of  Bologna  und 
Rome  win  supply  a  specimen  of  his  cruelty  and  extortions. 
He  exercised  legatine  authority  for  some  time  in  Bologna, 
and  nearly  depopulated  the  city  by  barbarity,  injustice,  tyranny, 
rapine,  dilapidation,  and  murder.  He  oppressed  Rome  and 
dissipated  me  patrimony  of  Peter.  He  aumiented  former 
imposts  and  invented  new  ones,  and  then  abandoned  the  capital 
to  DC  pillaged  and  sacked  by  the  enemy.  His  desertion  exposed 
the  women  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  men  to 
spoliation,  imprisonment,  assassination,  and  galley-slavery.  *  He 

1  LMt.  16.  17ft    Broy^  4.  41.    Da  Pin,  3.  13.    Onbb.  2.  1050.    Bin.  7. 1036 
•  Oxinumbof  qaadngiate  conTictw.    Labb.  15. 137&  et  16. 154. 
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^isoned  Alexander  his  predecessor,  and  Daniel  who  was  his 
physician*  His  conduct,  through  life,  evinced  incorrigibility, 
pertinacity,  obdantcy,  lying,  treachery,  falsehood,  perjury,  and 
a  diabolicaJ  spirit.* 

His  youth  was  spent  In  defilement  and  impudicity.  He  passed 
his  nights  in  debauchery  and  Ms  days  in  sleep.  He  violated 
married  women  and  deflowered  holy  nuns.  Three  hundred  of 
these  devoted  virgins  were  the  unwilling  victims  of  his  licen- 
tiousness. He  was  guilty  of  incest  with  three  maiden  sisters 
and  with  his  brother's  wife.  He  gratified  his  unnatural  lust  on 
a  mother  and  her  son ;  while  the  lather  with  difficulty  escaped* 
He  perpetrated  the  sin  of  sodom  on  many  youths,  of  which  one,^ 
contracting  in  consequence  a  mortal  malady,  died,  the  martyr 
of  pollution  and  iniquity.* 

Such  was  the  pontiff  who,  according  to  the  Florentine  coun-* 
cil,  was  '  the  vicar-general  of  God,  the  head  of  the  church,  and 
the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians.'  His  holiness,  it  would 
appear,  was  indeed  the  father  of  a  great  many,  though  perhaps 
his  offspring  were  not  all  Christians.  The  council  ofConstance 
indeed  deposed  John  from  the  papacy.  But  pope  Martin  aflep* 
ward  raised  him  to  the  cardinalsnip,  and  treated  him  with  the 
same  honour  and  respect  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  college.  His 
remains,  after  death,  were  honourably  interred  in  John's  church* 
John,  with  all  his  miscreancy,  was  elevated  to  a  dignity  second 
only  to  the  pontifical  supremacy.  Jerome  and  Huss,  notwith- 
standing their  sanctity,  were,  by  an  unerring  council,  tried 
without  justice  andj:)umed  without  mercy.  , 

Sixtus  the  Fourth,  who  w^^  elected  in  1471,  walked  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  Gregory,  Boni&ce,  and  John. 
This  pontiff  has,  ,with  reason,  been  accused  of  murder  and 
debauchery.  He  conspired  for  the  assassination  of  Julian  and 
Laurentius,  two  of  the  Medicean  family.  He  engaged  Pazzi, 
who  was  chief  of  the  faction,  which,  in  Florence,  was  hostile  to 
the  Medici,  in  the  stratagem.  Pazzi  was  supported  in  the 
diabolical  attempt  by  Riario,  Montesecco,  Salvian,  and  Poggio. 
The  conspirators,  who  were  manvi  attacked  Julian  and  Lauren- 
tius during  mass  on  Sunday.^  Julian  was  killed.  Laurentius 
fled  wounded  to  the  vestry,  where  he  was  saved  from  the  fuiy 
of  the  assassins.     The  Medicean  faction,  in  the  mean  time, 


1  Ubb.  16.  154, 15S,  184.    Bray.  4.  3.    Len&nt,  1.  2S1. 

*  MultM  Jurenof  dettrazit  in  poeterioribot,  qaoram  omu  in  flaz«  —ngwhai 
decearit.  Violavit  tree  Tirgines  aorores,  et  cognovit  matram,  et  filiom,  et  pator  vix 
•viflit.  Hard.  4.  328.  Len&n.  1.  290.  U  etoit  clairement  proav^  %a']l  vroit 
Jooi  de  la  Mere  pt  da  Fib,  et  que  le  Fere  avoit  en  de  la  pebe  1  Snipper  A  iet 

Bray.  4.  49.    Labb.  16.  16S.    Bin.  7.  1035. 
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onistiered  and  assailed  the  oonspixalDrsy  on  whom  they  took  an 
anmle  and  summanr  vengeance.* 

oixtus  patronized  debauchery  as  well  as  murder.  His  holi- 
ness, for  mis  wordiy  purpose,  established  brothels  extraordinary 
in  Rome.  His  in&llibihtyy  in  consequence,  became  head,  not 
only  of  the  church,  but  also  of  the  stews.  He  presided  with 
abihty  and  applause  in  two  important  departments,  and  was  the 
▼icax-general  of  God  and  of  Venus.  These  seminaries  of  pollu- 
tion, it  seems,  brought  a  great  accession  to  the  ecclesiastical 
revenue.  The  goddesses,^o  were  worshipped  in  these  temples, 
paid  a  weekly  tax  fiom  the  wages  of  iniquity  to  the  viceroy  of 
neaven;  The  sacred  treasury,  by  this  means,  received  from  this 
apostdic  tribute  an  annual  augmentation  of  20,000  ducats.  His 
supremacy  himself,  was,  it  seems,  a  regular  and  steady  customer 
in  nis  new  commercial  establishments.  He  nighdy  worshipped, 
with  great  zeal  and  devotion,  in  these  pontifical  fiines  which 
he  had  erected  to  the  Cytherean  goddess.'  Part  of  the  tribute, 
therefore,  fiiom  these  schools  of  the  Grecian  divini^,  his  holi- 
ness, as  was  right,  expended  on  the  premises. 

Alexander  the  Sixth,  in  the  common  opinion,  surpassed  all 
hik  predecessors  in  atrocity.  This  monster,  whom  humani^ 
disowns,  seems  to  have  excelled  all  his  rivals  in  the  arena  of 
villainy,  and  outstripped  every  competitor  on  the  stadium  of  mis- 
creancy. Sannazarius  con^ared  Alexander  to  Nero,  Caligula, 
and  Heliogabalus :  and  Pope,  in  his  celebrated  Essay  on  Man, 
likened  Borgia,  which  was  the  fiunily  name,  to  Catahne.  This 
pontiff,  according  to  cotemporary  historians,  was  actuated,  to 
measureless  excess,  with  vanity,  ambition,  cruelty,  covetousness, 
rapacity,  and  sensuality,  and  void  of  all  feith,  honour,  sincerity, 
truth,  fidelity,  decency,  religion,  shame,  modesty,  and  compunc- 
tion* 'His  debauchery,  perfidy,  ambition,  mance, inhumanity, 
and  irreligion,'  says  Daniel,  ^  made  him  the  execration  of  all 
Europe.'  Rome,  under  his  administration  and  by  his  example, 
became  the  sink  of  filthiness,  the  head-quarters  of  atrocity,  and 
the  hot-bed  of  prostitution,  murder,  and  robbery.* 

Hypocrisy  formed  one  trait  in  his  early  character.  His 
youUi,  indeed,  evinced  to  men  of  discernment  symptoms  of 
Baseness  and  degeneracy.     But  he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree, 

1  Style,  259S.    Bray.  4. 341.    Morori  S.  304. 

«  Agrippa,  c.  LXIV.    Bray.  4.  360.    Bayle,  3.  3603. 

•  Sannazarius  iUom  com  Oaliffolis  conferty  com  Nenmibiu  et  HeliogalMdit. 
(Mini.  IL    MoutnucoDf  Mowiin.  4.  85* 

Lea  debordemens  pnbUoa,  lea  perfidief ,  l'amliitio&  dememrte,  raTaziee  inialiih 
ble,  la  oniaat6,  rirraligion  on  avment  fait  Tobjet  de  I'exeontion  de  tonte  TBorope. 
Daniel,  7.  84. 

Mulieribus  mazime  addiotua.  Nee  nocta  tatom  per  nrbem  iter,  nee  inteidin  ez- 
fern  nrbem.    Boma  jam  oandfioia  fiusta  erat.  Alex.  33.  113. 
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the  art  of  concealment  fiom  common  observation*  His  dissimu- 
lation appeared,  in  a  particular  manner,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  cardinalship.  He  -walked  with  downcast  eyes,  affected 
devotion  and  humility,  and  preached  repentance  and  sanctity. 
He  imposed,  by  these  arts,  on  the  populace,  who  compared 
him  to  Job,  Moses,  and  Solomon. 

But  depravity  lurked  under  this  specious  display ;  and  broke 
out,  in  secret,  in  sensuality,  and  incest.  He  formed  an  illicit 
connexion  with  a  widow  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  with  her 
two  daughters.  His  passions,  irregular  and  brutal,  could  find 
giutification  only  in  enormity.  l£s  licentiousness,  after  the 
widow's  death,  drove  him  to  the  incestuous  enjoyment  of  her 
daughter,  the  notorious  and  infamous  Vannoza.  She  became 
his  mistress  after  her  mother's  decease.  His  holiness,  in  the 
pursuit  of  variety  and  the  perpetration  of  atrocity,  afterward 
formed  a  criminal  connexion  with  his  own  daughter,  the  witCy, 
the  learned,  the  gay,  and  the  abandoned  Lucretia.  She  was 
mistress  to  her  own  fiither  and  brother.  Pontanus,  in  con- 
sequence, represented  Lucretia  as  Alexander's  daughter,  wife, 
and  daughter-in-law.^  Peter's  palace,  in  this  manner,  became 
a  scene  of  debauchery  and  abomination. 

Simony  and  assassmation  were  as  prominent  in  Alexander's 
character  as  incest  and  debauchery.  He  purchased  the  papacy, 
^md  afterward,  for  remuneration  and  to  glut  his  rapacity,  he 
sold  its  offices  and  preferments.  He  first  bought,  it  has  been 
said,  and  then  sold,  the  keys,  the  altar,  and  the  Saviour.  He 
murdered  the  majority  of  the  cardinals  who  raised  him  to  the 
popedom,  and  seized  their  estates.  He  had  a  ftunily  of  spurious 
sons  and  daughters,  and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  these  chil- 
dren of  illeffitmiacy,  he  exposed  to  sale  aU  things  sacred  and 
profane,  ana  violated  and  outraged  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.* 

His  death  was  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  poison  the 
rich  cardinals  for  the  sake  of  their  possessions.  Alexander  and 
Borgia,  father  and  son,  actuated  with  this  desi^,  invited  the 
Sacred  College  to  a  sumptuous  banquet,  near  the  fountain  in 
the  delightful  garden  of  Belvidere.  Poisoned  wine  was  pre- 
pared for  the  unsuspecting  guests.  But  the  poisoned  cup  was, 
by  mistake,  handed  to  the  father  and  son,  wno  drunk  without 
knowing  their  danger.  Borgia's  constitution,  for  a  time,  over- 
came the  virulence  of  the  poison.  But  Alexander  soon  died 
by  the  stratagem  he  had  prepared  for  the  murder  of  his  friends.* 


^  Alexuidri  6]i%  mq^ta,  noms.    Pontanus  in  Bray.  4.  280. 
*  Moreri,  1.  370.        *  Labb.  19.  523.    Mont.  Monnm.  4.  S4. 
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JoKas  the  Seocmd  succeeded  Alexander  in  the  papacy  and 
in  iniquity.  His  holiness  was  guilty  of  simony,  chicaneiy ,  per- 
jury, thievery,  empoisonment,  assassination,  drunkenness,  im*- 
pudicily,  and  sodomy.  He  bribed  the  carvlinals  to  raise  him 
to  the  popedom ;  and  employed,  on  the  occasion,  all  kinds  of 
falsehood  and  trickery.  He  swore  to  convoke  a  general  council, 
and  violated  his  oath.^ 

His  in&Uibility's  drunkenness  was  proverbiaL  He  was 
*'  mighty  to  drink  wine.'  He  practised  incontinency  as  well  as 
inebriation,  and  the  effects  of  this  crime  shattered  his  consti- 
tution. One  of  his  historians  represents  his  holiness  as  all 
corroded  with  the  disease  which,  in  the  judgment  of  God,  often 
attends  this  kind  of  filthiness.  The  atrocity  for  which  Sodom 
was  consumed  with  fire  from  heaven  is  also  reckoned  among 
his  deeds  of  pollution  and  excess.' 

His  ingratitude  and  enmity  to  the  French  nation  formed  one 
dark  feature  in  his  •character.  The  French  king  protected  him 
against  Alexander  who  sought  his  ruin.  The  French  nation 
was  his  asylum  in  the  time  of  danger  and  in  the  day  of  distress. 
This  friendship  he  afterwards  repaid  with  detestation,  because 
Lewis  patronized  the  convocation  of  a  general  council.  Julius 
offered  rewards  to  any  person  who  would  kill  a  Frenchman. 
One  of  these  rewards  was  of  an  extraordinary,  or  rather  amonff 
the  popes  of  an  ordinary  kind.  He  granted  a  pardon  of  aS 
sins  to  any  person  who  would  murder  only  anincuvidual  of  the 
French  nation.  The  vicegerent  of  heaven  conferred  the  for- 
giveness of  all  sin,  as  a  compensation  for  perpetrating  the 
shocking  critne  of  assassination.^ 

Leo  me  Tenth,  in  1513,  succeeded  Julius  in  the  popedom 
and  in  enormity.  This  pontiff  has  been  accused  of  atheism, 
and  of  calling  the  Gospel,  in  the  presence  of  cardinal  Bembo, 
a  fable.  Mirandula,  who  mentions  a  pope  that  denied  God,  is, 
by  some,  supposed  to  have  referred  to  Leo.  His  holiness,  says 
Jovius,  was  reckoned  guilty  of  sodomy  with  his  chamberlains. 
These  reports,  however,  are  uncertain.  But  Leo,  beyond  all 
question,  was  addicted  to  pleasure,  luxury,  idleness,  ambition, 
unchastity,  and  sensuality  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency ;  and 
spent  whole  days  in  the  company  of  musicians  and  buffoons.^ 

Seventeen  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  were  perjurers.  These 
were  Felix,  Formosus,  John,  Gregory,  Pascal,  Clement,  John, 

i  Alex.  33.  lis.    Braj.  4.  871.    Oarania,  6S8. 

*  Tout  Tongk  de  v6role.    Bray.  4. 371.    Zning.  140.    Dnobufiiobflinniii  gcnerk 
■dolescentibas  ttaprom  intnlerit    Wolf.  2.  21. 

*  Hotmaiv  HO. 

*  Non  carait  etwm  infiwnia,  quod  param  boneite  nomrallM  e  cubieoUriii  adfr 
aare.    Jo?.  192.    Bray.  4.  417.    Gknecia.  Xiy. 
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Bonifibce,  Innocent,  Gregory,  Benedict,  John,  Eugenius,  Paul, 
Innocent,  Julius,  and  Paul.  Felix  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman 
clergy  swore  to  acknowledge  no  other  pcmtifr  during  the  life  of 
Liberius,  whom  the  emperor  had  banished.  The  clergy,  not- 
withstanding,  immediately  after,  while  Liberius  survived, 
elected  Felix  to  that  dignity,  which,  without  hesitation,  he 
accepted.^  A  perjured  Roman  bishop  then  presided  among 
the  perjured  Roman  clersy. 

Formosus  was  deposea  and  excommunicated  by  Pope  John, 
who  made  him  swear  never  again  to  enter  his  bisnopnc  or  the 
Roman  city.  Pope  Martin,  in  the  way  of  his  profession,  and 
with  sreat  fiicility,  dissolved  the  oath  and  restored  Formosus  to 
his  dignity.  The  obligation  having,  in  this  manner,  undeigone 
a  chymical  analysis  in  the  pontifical  laboratory,  Formosus  re- 
turned with  a  good  conscience  and  with  great  propriety  to  his 
episcopal  seat,  and,  in  the  end,  to  the  Roman  See.^  John  the' 
Twelfth,  in  957,  swore  fealty  to  Otho  on  the  body  of  Peter. 
This  solemn  obligation,  his  holiness  afterward  violated  and 
revolted  to  Adalbert  the  Emperor's  enemy.*  Gregory  the 
Seventh  took  an  oath,  inconsistent  vrith  the  acceptance  of  the 
Pontifical  diffnity  with  which  he  was  afterward  vested.  The 
council  of  Worms,  in  consequence,  in  1076,  declared  his  holi- 
ness guilty  of  perjury.  Gregory,  besides,  made  Rodolph  of 
Germany  break  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  he  had  taken  to  the 
Emperor  Henry.* 

Pascal  the  Second,  in  1111,  granted  to  Henry  an  oath,  the 
right  of  investiture,  and  promised  never  to  excommunicate  the 
Emperor.  Pascal,  afterward  in  a  synod  of  the  Lateran,  excom- 
municated Henry.  His  holiness  excused  his  conduct  and 
pacified  his  conscience  by  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
casuistry.  I  forswore,  said  his  infallibility,  the  excommunica- 
jion  of  his  majesty  by  myself,  but  not  by  a  council.  Bravo! 
Pope  Pascal.  Clement  the  Fifth,  in  1307,  engaged  on  oath  to 
Philip  the  Fair,  to  condemn  the  memory  and  bum  the  bones 
of  Boniface  the  Eighth.  This  obligation,  his  holiness  violated. 
•  John  the  Twenty-second,  in  1316,  swore  to  Cardinal  Napoleon, 
to  mount  neither  horse  nor  mule  till  he  had  established  the 
holy  See  at  Rome.  His  hoUness,  however,  established  his 
apostolic  court,  not  at  Rome,  but  at  Avignon.  He  satisfied 
his  conscience  by  sailing  instead  of  riding,  and  substituted  a 

^  Glerici  {urayenrnt  qaod  nullniii  aliam  saicep«nut.    Plurimi  patjoraywimty 
Onbb.  1.347.    Do  Pin,  1.  190.    Prosper,  292. 

*  Alex.  15.  8S.    Bray.  1.  187.    Luito.  VL  6. 

*  n  oablia  bientot  le  serment  de  fidelity.    Bmy.  2.  242.    Joannes  Pontifiu, 
immemor  jnramenti  prsBstiti,  Adelberto  se  co^janzit.    Libb.  11.  872. 

4  Da  Pin,  2.  214.    Labb.  12.  616.    Giannon,  X.  5. 
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ship  for  a  land  conveyance.  Jo1hi*s  casuistry  was  nearly  as 
good  as  Pascal^s.^ 

Boniface,  Innocent^  Oregoiy,  Benedict,  and  John  engaged 
on  oathto  resign  the  Papacy;  but,  on  being  required  to  fmfil 
the  obligation,  these  viceroys  of  heaven  refused.  The  oaths, 
on  the  occasion,  were  of  the  most  solemn  kind.  Innocent  swore 
on  the  holy  Evangelists ;  and  Gregory,  in  the  name  of  God, 
Lady  Mary,  the  Apostles,  and  all  toe  celestial  court  Benedict 
swore  on  the  gospels  and  the  wood  of  the  cross.  The  oaths 
were  attended  with  dreadful  imprecations.  The  attempt  of  these 
vice-gods  to  evade  the  accomplishment  of  their  enga^fements, 
presents  a  scene  of  equivocation  and  chicanery,  which  is  un- 
equalled perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Benedict,  said 
the  Parisian  University,  endeavoured  to  escape  by  a  forced  in- 
terpretadon,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  obugatiOQ.  Gresory 
ana  Benedict,  says  Giannone,  swore  and  then  shuffled  aBout 
the  performance,  and,  according  to  Alexander,  resolved  to  re> 
tain  their  dimii^  contrary  to  the  sanctity  of  a  solemn  oath. 
Gregoiy  and  Benedict,  however,  on  this  occasion,  discovered 
some  candor.  Gregonr,  said  the  council  of  Pisa,  contrary  to 
his  obligation,  declared  publicly  and  frequently,  that  die  way 
(rf*  cession  was  unjust  and  diabolical,  and,  in  this,  he  agreed 
with  Benedict.  Gregory,  Benedict,  and  John  were,  in  the 
councils  of  Pisa  and  Constance,  condemned  for  perjury.' 

Eugenius  the  Fourth,  in  1489,  was  condemned  in  the  council' 
of  Basil  fi>r  perjury.  Paul  the  Second,  as  well  as  Innocent  the 
Eighth,  bound  himself  by  oath,  to  certain  regulations,  and 
afterwards  disregarded  his  engagement.  Julius  the  Second 
took  an  oath  on  the  gospels,  binding  himself  to  call  a  general 
council;  but  afterward  deterred  tne  fulfihnent  of  the  treKtj, 
The  breach  of  his  obligation  occasioned  the  convocation  of  the 
second  council  of  Pisa.  Paul  die  Fourth,  in  1556,  before  the 
seventh  month  of  his  Papacy,  created  seven  cardinals,  though 
he  had  sworn  in  the  conclave  before  his  election,  to  add  only 
four  to  the  sacred  college  for  two  years  after  his  accession. 
Seventeen  popes,  it  appears,  at  the  least,  were  foresworn.'  The 

I  Bray.  2.  5S0.  et  S.  360,  390.    Da  Pin,  2.  2S1. 

<  Dixit  Gregorios  pnblice  et  frequenter,  quod  Tia  oeHionifl  er&t  mala,  ii^ntta,  et 
cHabolica,  contra  Jnramenta,  congrnens  in  his  com  Benedicto.  Labb.  15.  1202. 
Dn  Pin,  3.  16.  Joramentifl  per  Joannem  Fapam  raper  hoc  fiictis  deviatiYnm. 
Labb.  16.  142.  Oontra  eoram  jnramenta  et  yota.  Labb.  15. 1131.  Giannon,  XXIV. 
6.  Bray.  3.  600.  Flatina,  246.  In  dignitate  retinenda,  contra  Joramenti  tolemnia 
religionem.    Alex.  24.  441. 

Cwntinnata  peijuriorom  aerie,  non  magia  postrema  qnam  priora  qna  prosdaaa 
aerravit.  Labb.  15.  1331. 

*Synodo,  juramentom  violatam  occaaionem  dedit.  Alexander,  33.  US.  Jolea 
oablia  bientot  aea  aermena.  Mariana,  5.  7ia  Boaa.  3.  SI.  Oarransa,  602.  Paolo, 
S.  27.    Bmy.  4.  223,  619.    Choiai,  a  275. 
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church,  therefore,  had  seventeen  perjured  headsi  and  Oodp 
seventeen  perjured  vicars-general. 

These  heretical  and  abandoned  pontiffs,  according  to  many 
eminent  paxtizans  of  Romanism,  were  not  true  heads  of  tlie 
church  or  vicars  of  Jesus*  This  was  the  opinion  of  Jacobatius, 
Leo,  Mirandula,  Baronius,  Du  Pin,  Giannone  and  GeoflSy* 
Jacobatius  declares  '  the  election  of  a  heretic  for  a  pope  to  be 
null.''  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  writing  to  Julian,  excludes  all 
who  deny  the  fidth  from  the  pale  of  the  church.  These,  says 
the  Roman  hierarch,  as  ^thev  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
are  no  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  body.*  The  partizan  of 
heresy,  therefore,  unfit,  according  to  Leo,  for  being  a  member, 
is  much  more  incapable  of  being  the  head.  Mirandula  men- 
tions one  Roman  pontiff  who,  in  the  excess  of  infidelity,  disbe- 
lieved the  immortaUty  of  the  soul ;  and  another,  who,  excelling 
in  absurdity,  denied  die  existence  of  God.  These,  the  noble 
author  maintains,  '  could  be  no  popes.'  The  ruffians  who  were 
raised  to  the  Papacy  by  Theodora  and  Marozia,  Baronius  de- 
clares, ^  were  no  popes,  but  monsters ;'  and  the  church,  on 
these  occasions,  was,  according  to  the  Cardinal, '  without  any 
earthly  head.'  Boni&ce  the  Seventh,  who,  says  Baronius,  '  was 
a  thief,  a  miscreant,  and  a  murderer,  is  to  be  ranked,  not  among 
the  popes,  but  among  the  notorious  robbers  of  the  age.'  Du 
Pin  and  Gianjione,  the  popish  Sorbonmst  and  Civilian,  auote 
and  approve  the  sentence  of  Baronius  the  Roman  CaroinaL 
The  pope,  says  Geoffiy,  '  if  he  depart  fiom  the  faith,  is  no 
pastor.'^  The  spiritual  reign  of  these  sovereign  ruffians  must 
nave  created  several  interruptions  in  the  popedom,  and  de- 
stroyed many  necessary  links  in  the  boasted  chain  of  the 
Emtifical  succession.  The  concatenated  series  of  the  Roman 
erarchs,  therefore,  with  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the 
sacerdotal  authority,  is,  in  the  admission  even  of  Romish  doc- 
tors, a  celebrated  nonentity. 

1  Papa  haereticcis,  tananam  leparatiu  ab  ecoleiia,  mm  eat  papa,  at  deotio  de  eo 
facta  erit  nulla.    Jacob.  III.  p.  107. 

>  Bell.  II.  30.  Oaniia,  IV.  2.  Bin.  3.  7.  Miran.  tfa.  4.  Tmreorenia,  IV.  80. 
Spon.  900.  I.  et  9S5.    11.   Da  Pin,  2.  156.     Oiannon,  VII.  6. 

Baronioa  kont,  qn'alon  Rimie  etoit  Bans  Pape.  On  ne  irojoit  alon  plna  das 
PajNM.  mais  des  monstras.    Giannon,  VII.  5. 

Si  azorbitaverit  a  fide,  jam  non  eat  pastor.    Oeof.  Bp.  194.  ApoL  385. 
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COUNCILS. 

TBmBX  8TSTXM9— ITALIAN  ITMrXM  KXCXONl  THS  OSIIIRAL  C0VHCIL8  AT  BiaBTBSlI^ 
TSMPORABT  EEJXCTIOV  OF  TBS  SXCOMD,  THIRD,  FOURTH,  FiItH,  8XYSVTB,  AW 
TWELFTH  OKRXRAL  COUHCILS — CMALFliTX  OR  FRBKOB  BCBOOL  BKJKCT8  TBB 
COUNCILS  OF  LTONS,  FLORSNOB,  LATKRAN,  AND  TRXNT— ADOPTS  TBOSI  OF  PUA, 
CON8TANCI,  BASIL,  AND  THX  8BCOND .  OF  FI8A— 8TSTXM  OF  A  THIRD  FARTT— 
VNIYBRSALITT  OF  OBNXRAL  COUNCILS — ITS  CONDITIONS — LBOALITT  OF  OBNXRAL 
COUNCILS — ITS  CONDITIONS — CONVOCATION,  FRXNIDBNOT,  AND  OONFIRMATIOB^ 
MBMBBR8 — UNANIMITT — FRBBDOBt. 

Thb  general  councils  in  ecclesiastical  history  are  as  uncertain 
as  the  Roman  pontiffs.  The  succession  of  the  popes  and  the 
enumeration  ot  the  synods  are  attended  with  simikur  difficulty, 
and  have  occasioned  similar  diversity  of  opinion.  Gifoert  ad- 
mits '  the  uncertainty  of  the  western  oecumenical  councils.* 
Moreri  grants '  the  disagreement  of  authors  in  their  enumeration. 
One  reckons  more  and  another  less ;  whilst  some  account  these 
universal  and  approved,  which  others  regard  as  provincial,  na- 
tional, or  condemned.'^  A  full  detail  of  popish  variety  indeed 
would,  on  this  topic,  fill  folios.  This,  however,  is  unnecessary. 
A  statement  of  each  individual's  peculiar  notions,  on  this,  or 
indeed,  on  any  other  subject,  would  be  tedious  and  useless. 
The  opinions  entertained  on  this  question,  not  merely  by  a  few 
persons,  but  by  an  influential  party,  are  worthy  of  observation ; 
and  these  only,  in  the  following  pages,  shall  be  detailed. 

Three  jarring  and  numerous  facDons  have,  on  the  subject  of 
general  councils,  divided  and  agitaj:ed  the  Romish  communion. 
One  party  reckons  the  general  councils  at  eighteen.  A  second 
fiiction  counts  the  same  number,  but  adopts  different  councils. 
These  reject  the  councils  />f  Lyons,  Florence,  Lateran,  and 
Trent ;  and  adopt,  in  their  stead,  those  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
Basil,  and  the  second  of  Pisa.    A  third  division  omits  the^ 

• 

>  Namenis  OoncilioniBi  Gtonenliimi,  in  Occidente  habitomni,  eit  JacertaB. 
Gibert,  1.  76.  Tousles  anteiin  ne  conTieniient  pas  da  nombre  des  cchciIm  g^ii6- 
nmx ;  1m  ans  en  comptent  pins,  les  antres  moms.  Les  mm  en  reoonnoisieot  da 
gtetenz  appronv^B,  que  les  antreB  re^pBrdent  on  oonme  non  geneniuc,  on  comaiB 
HOB  i^pprouTes.    Moran,  3.  539. 
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whole  or  a  part  of  the  councils  which  intervened  between  the 
eighth  and  sixteenth  of  these  general  conventions*  The  whole 
of  these  are  omitted  by  Clement,  Abrahamus,  and  Pole,  and  a 
part  by  Sixtus,  Carranza,  Silvius,  and  the  council  of  Constance. 

One  party  in  the  popish  communion  reckons  the  general 
councils  at  eighteen.  Of  these,  five  met  respectively  at  Ephesus, 
Chalcedon,  Vienna,  Florence,  and  Trent;  two  convened  at 
Nicaea,  two  at  Lyons,  four  at  Constantinople,  and  five  at  the 
Lateran.  The  patrons  of  this  enumeration  are,  in  general,  the 
Italian  faction,  headed  by  the  |)ope,  and  maintaining  his  temporal 
as  well  as  his  spiritual  authority.  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  in 
particular,  have  patronized  this  scheme  with  learning  and 
ability,  but  wi^  a  total  disregard  of  all  honour  and  honesty. . 

Bellarmine,  besides  the  eighteen  which  are  approved,  reckons 
eight  general  councils  which  are  reprobated,  and  six  which  are 
partly  admitted  and  partly  rejected.  One,  which  is  the  Pisan— 
strange  to  tell-— is  neither  adopted  nor  proscribed.  Bellarmine's 
distinctions  and  decisions  indeed  are  badly  calculated  to  establish 
the  authority  of  councils.  His  hair-breadth  distinctions  and 
arbitrary  decisions,  on  the  contrary,  tend  only  to  overthrow  all 
confidence  in  his  determinations  and  in  universal  councils.* 

All  the  eighteen,  however,  were  not  accounted  valid  or 
unerring  on  their  first  publication.  Six,  marked  now  with  the 
seal  of  approbation  and  infallibility,  were,  for  a  long  series  of 
time,  in  whole  or  in  part,  rejected  by  a  part  or  by  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  These  are  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fiflh, 
seventh,  and  twelfth  general  councils.  The  canons  of  the 
second,  according  to  Alexander  and  Thomassin,  were  not  re- 
ceived by  the  Latins  tiQ  the  Lateran  council  in  1215,  a  period 
of  834  years  after  their  promulgation.  Its  faith  indeed,  in 
opposition  tQ  Macedonianism,  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
westerns,  and  was,  in  consequence,  admitted  by  Damasus, 
Gelasius,  and  Gregory.  Its  creed,  however,  was  recognized 
only  on  the  authority  of  divine  revelation  and  ancient  faith. 
Leo  rejected  its  canons.  Simplicius  and  Felix,  enumerating 
the  councils  which  they  acknowledged,  mention  only  those  of 
Nicaea,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.  Gregory  the  Great  declared 
that  the  Roman  church  possessed  neither  the  acts  nor  canons 
of  the  BjTzantine  assembly,  though  his  infallibility,  in  glorious 
inconsistency,  elsewhere  affirmed  that  he  esteemed  the  four 
oecumenical  councils  of  Nicaea,  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  and 
Chalcedon  as  the  four  gospels.' 

I  Bellar.  I.  5—7. 

•Alex.  7. 235.    9.155.    Thorn.  S.  15.    PiClimi,99.    Onbb.I.  S91.    aodMn.4. 
4M.    Mflferi,3,589. 
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The  Ephesian  ayncxl  was  analbematused,  aod,  ior  seyend 
years,  rejected  by  the  orientals.  Its  universalis,  during  ita 
celebration,  consisted  in  a  few  Asians  and  Egyptians.  These 
being  assembled,  the  sainted  Cyril,  who  presided,  and  who, 
actuated  by  prejudice  and  temerity,  precipitated  the  first  ses- 
sion, condemnea  Nestorius,  before  the  amval  of  the  westerns 
or  orientals,  and  contrary  to  all  justice  or  even  decency.  Six^- 
eight  bishops,  •,  and  Count  Candidian,  who  represented  the 
emperor,  protested  against  Cyril's  conduct,  and  absented  theoH 
selves  from  his  cabal.  The  remainder,  reduced  to  160,  con^ 
stituted  a  hopeful  universaUty,  a  dashing  general  council,  and 
a  blessed  representation  oi  the  church.  Candidian,  who 
wielded  the  civil  and  military  authority,  reasoned  when  he 
should  have  punished  the  sainted  ruffian  and  his  lawless  myr* 
midons.  Cyril*s  faction,  however,  contemptible  as  it  was,  in 
the  course  of  one  day,  tried,  and  deposed  Nestorius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople." 

John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  and 
piety,  amved  five  days  after  the  condenmation  of  NestorioSf 
accompanied  by  twenty-six  suffragans.  His  arrival  was  16^ 
lowed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cursing-matches  of 
antiquity.  The  sacred  bishops,  on  occasions  of  mis  kind,  had 
immediate  recourse  to  cursing,  which  uniformly  gave  ease  to 
their  conscience  and  vent  to  their  zeaL  The  holy  men,  for 
comfort,  displayed  their  devotion  in  a  litanj  of  execrations* 
Their  ardent  piety  and  benevolence,  strug^hng  for  uttenmce, 
burst  in  ebullitions  of  anathemas.  Cyril  and  NestCMrius,  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  council,  had,  in  the  spirit  of  their  mastsb, 
exchan^d  mutual  imprecations.  The  saint,  in  an  Alexandrian 
synod,  m  430,  had  launched  twelve  anathemas  at  the  heretic ; 
and  the  heretic,  inclined  to  make  some  return,  thanked  the  saint 
in  kind,  and  with  a  corresponding  number  of  these  inverted 
blessings.  John  and  Cyril,  now  at  Ephesus,  engaged  in  similar 
war&re.  John  and  his  partizans,  amounting  to  fifty,  posted  at 
the  Ephesian  inn,  and  informed  by  Candidian  of  the  transactions 
of  the  adverse  party,  congratulated  Cyril,  Memnon,  and  their 
accoinplices  with  deposition  and  excommunication.  Nestorius, 
says  (jodeau,  *  instead  of  recognizing  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
thunderbolts  of  the  council,  continura,  with  redoubled  fury  to 
rebel  against  the  divine  majesty.'  This  honour  Cyril  and  Us 
faction,  entrenched  in  Mary's  church,  repaid  with  cordiality  and 
devotion.'    The  spiritual  artillery  continued,  for  some  time,  to 

>  BoenL  VII.  34.    Bviig.  I.  3.  4.    LibcnUM.  c«  IV.    Spon.  49Si  V.    CMbb.  1. 
fM.    Godaw.  3.  ftSKt,  803,  30§. 
•  Ld>b.  3.  946, 071.    OnO^b.  1.  534,    Godoni,  3.  301.    Lib«».o.VL 
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fulminate  mutual  anathemas ;  and  these  reciprocal  benedictions 
were  the  only  tokens  of  esteem  which  the  sacred  synods,  in 
their  mutual  salutations,  condescended  to  interchange. 

The  Greeks  called  the  second  Ephesian  council  a  gang  of 
felons,  and  the  designation  would,  with  equal  propriety^  nave 
characterized  the  former  assembly,  which,  if  possible,  excelled 
its  successor  in  all  the  arts  of  villany.  The  cnaracter  of  Cyril 
and  the  council  have  been  portrayed,  in  strong  colours,  by  the 
orientals,  Candidian,  Isidorus,  and  Gennadius.  The  orientals 
called  Cyril's  decision  tyranny  and  heretical  perfidy.  Can* 
didian  represented  the  Ephesian  transactions  as  contrary  to  all 
order  ana  regularity.  Isidorus  accused  Cyril  of  rashness,  and 
the  Ephesians  of  seeking  revenge  instead  of  promoting  truth 
or  piety.  Gennadius  declared  Cyril  guilty  of  blasphemy; 
while  Dionysius,  who  wrote  in  527,  and  whose  collection  had 
the  greatest  authority  in  the  west,  entirely  omits  the  Ephesian 
council.^ 

The  contest  was,  at  last,  determined  by  the  emperor*  The 
faith,  which,  with  animosity  but  without  decision,  had  been 
debated  by  the  ecclesiastical  body,  was,  at  length,  adjusted  by 
•  the  civil  authority.  The  unity  of  the  mediator's  person  was* 
properly  speaking,  establishea j  not  by  the  churcn  but  by  the 
state.  The  appeal  was,  not  to  the  Pope,  but  to  the  emperor ; 
and  the  synodal  decision  was  roviewed,  not  by  Celestin  out  by 
Theodosius.  The  sovereign  and  bis  courtiers,  after  a  protracted 
and  varying  negociation,  reinstated  Cyril  and  banished  Nesto- 
rius.  The  orientals,  however,  persevered  for  several  years  in 
^  opposition.  But  the  oriental  diocese,  in  tlie  end,  was  reduced 
to  submission,  and  the  church  to  unity ;  not  indeed  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  but  by  imperial  power.* 

The  Latins  proscribed  the  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Chal- 
oedonian  council,  which  conferred  the  same  honour  on  the 
Byzantine  patriarch  as  on  the  Roman  pontiff.  Leo  and  after 
him  Simplicius  opposed  it  with  all  their  might,  but  without  any 
success,  and  confirmed  only  the  faith  of  the  counciL  Its 
authority,  in  consequence,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Latins : 
though  Pelagius,  Grogory,  Pascal,  and  Boniface  acknowledged 
the  first  four  councils.* 

The  second  Byzantine  or  fifth  general  council,under  Justinian, 
was,  for  some  time,  rgected  by  Pope  Vigilius,  by  the  Africans, 

1  Ombb.  1.  592.  Bnij.  1.  214.  Dn  Pin,  1.  645.  Irid.  1.  310.  Da  Piu,  1.  407. 
424.    Faouii.  II.  4.    Giairn.  III.  6. 

*  Bvag.  I.  5.    Libera,  c.  VI.    Labo.  S.  574.    Godera,  3. 310. 

*  Nnlrain  miqium  potnfinmt  noctntm  obtmere  conioiwiim.  I«o,  Ep.  53.  Li> 
berate,  c.  XIII.  Sine  conaeiiBa  Pape  et  legatonim  Ajua.  Oaaiaias,  4, 69.  Carrasn. 
9i7.    Pithoa,14. 
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and  by  many  in  niyria,  Italy,  Liguria,  Tuscany,  Istria,  Francct 
Spain,  and  Ireland.  The  emperor  conveaed  this  congreas 
against  the  three  chapters,  a  momentous  subject,  composed  by 
Theodoret,  Ibas,  and  Theodorus.  Vigilius,  with  sixteen  bishops 
and  three  deacons  firom  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  east,  was  in  Conr 
stantinople  during  the  several  sessions  of  the  council,  and 
thouffh  invited,  refused  to  attend.  But  the  synod,  notwith- 
standing, proceeded  in  its  task*  His  infallibility,  supported  by 
his  partizans,  opposed  the  emperor  and  council,  but  in  vain^ 
with  all  his  pontifical  power  and  authority.  He  formed  his 
bishops  and  deacons  into  a^eparate  synod,  issued  a  constitution 
defending,  though  in  quaUfied  terms,  the  three  chapters  and 
their  authors,  and  interdicting  by  the  authority  of  the  holy, 
apostolic  see,  all  further  discussion  on  the  subject.  The  coun- 
cil, in  reply,  pronounced  anathemas  against  the  persons  and 
defenders  of  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theodorus.  His  holiness, 
therefore,  being  a  partizan  of  these  authors,  who  were  con- 
demned by  the  council,  was  anathematized  for  abetting  heresy. 
Vi^us  refused  to  sanction  the  decision  of  the  synod,  and  Jui»- 
timan,  without  any  ceremony,  banish^  his  holiness.  The 
pontiff's  expatriation  brightened  his  understanding,  and  enabled 
him  to  see  the  subject  in  a  new  point  of  view.  His  infellibility, 
through  the  happy  effect  of  exue  in  illuminating  his  intellect, 
felt  it  his  duly  to  approve  what  he  had  formerly  condemned.' 
Heresy,  by  the  magic  touch  of  imperial  power,  was,  by  a  speedy 
tiansfbnnation,  coaverted  into  Catholicism,  and  enor,  by  the 
same  process,  transubstantiated  into  orthodoxy. 

The  Italians,  Tuscans,  Ligurians,  Istrians,  French,  Spanish, 
Dlyrians,  and  Afiicans,  who  had  the  effiontery  to  gainsay  the 
wul  of  the  emperor,  were,  like  the  .vicar-geperal  of  God,  con- 
verted l)y  the  sword  of  Justinian.  Reparatus  the  Carthaginian 
bishop  was  dismissed,  and  Primasius,  by  imperial  authority, 
was  substituted,  and  the  Africans,  in  general,  submitted.  The 
Italian  clergy  who*  opposed,  were  banished.  The  French 
yielded  to  uie  storm.  But  the  Ligurians,  and  Istrians,  who 
were  under  the  dominion  ofthe  Lombards,  and,  in  consequence, 
feared  no  persecution  from  the  emperor,  avowed  a  bolder  and 
more  protracted  opposition.  The  schism,  firom  its  commence 
ment  till  the  end,  lasted  near  a  century.* 

The  seventh  general  council,  which  assembled  at  Nicsea,  in 
&voar  of  image-worship,  was  disclaimed  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. Irene's  son  Constantino,  in  the  east,  on  obtaining  a 
shadow  of  power,  proceeded,  says  Platina,  to  repeal  the  synodal 

s  Alex.  12.  31,    Mahnb.  42.    Onbb,  2.  91. 
*  Godera,  4.  159»  446.    Broj.  1.  343. 


aad  imperial  laws  which  oonntenaiiced  emblematic  wonUpb 
Leo,  Michael,  and  Theophilus  followed  CSoostaotbe'a  example, 
with  determined^  reaolnlion  and  signal  eflfect.  Two  cooncila, 
one  in  814  and  the  odier  in  821,  decided  against  the  Nicene 
assembly.  The  Nicene  acts  remained  in  a  state  of  proscription 
among  the  Greeks,  tiU  the  final  establishment  of  idolatiy  by 
the  Empress  Theodora.' 

The  Nicene  decisions  were  disclaimed  by  the  western  emperor 
and  the  Latin  church.  The  Caroline  books,  with  the  Parisian 
and  Frankfintian  councils,  showed  the  minds  of  the  Latins  in 
unequivocal  terms.  The  council  of  franklbrt  exhibited  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  western  clergy  from  England,  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany ;  and  amounted  in  all  to  three  hundred.  Ac- 
cording to  ^exander,  ^the  French  did  not,  in  former  times, 
reckon  the  second  Nicene  among  the  general  councils.'  The 
Frankfortians,  say  Aventin,  Hincmar,  and  Begina,  rescinded 
the  decisions  of  the  false  Grecian  Synod  in  favour  of  image- 
worship.  Ivo  and  Aimon  also  proscribed  this  convention. 
Nicholas  and  Adrian,  who  Uved,  the  one  seventy-five  and  the 
other  eighty  years  after  the  Nicene  assembly,  reckon  only  six 
general  councils.'  The  Nicene  cpngress,  merefore,  was  ex- 
cluded by  these  pontiffs.  The  cabal  of  Nicsea,  for  it  deserves 
no  better  name,  was,  in  this  manner,  accounted,  for  a  series  of 
^ears,  a  mere  Grecian  synod  and  of  ix>  general  authority.  But 
tts  merits,  it  seems,  grew  with  its  age,  and,  in  jmcess  of  time, 
the  patrons  of  BomiBuiism  and  idolatry  began  to  invest  the  con- 
temptible junto  with  the  attributes  of  universalis,  holiness,  and 
infiulibility. 

The  canons  of  the  twelfth  general  council,  which  met  at  the 
Lateran  palace  in  1815,  lay,  for  322  years,  neglected  and  un- 
known. This  celebrated  ecclesiastical  congress  has,  in  latter 
days,  occasioned  a  wonderful  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
councils  of  Oxford,  Constance,  and  Trent  maintained  its  uni- 
versality and  authori^.  Bellarmine  supported  its  ecumenicity, 
accounted  its  rejection  a  heresy,  and  called  Bstrclayi  who  re- 
flected on  its  third  canon,  a  pagan  and  a  publican.  Perron, 
Posse vin,  and  Alexander  entertained  a  high  opinion  (^  it*  But 
this  flattering  picture  is  reversed  by  Paris,  Nauclerus,  Pladna, 
Godefrid,   Antony,   Severin,  Du   Pin,    and    Barclay.      The 

Platin.  107.  Crabb.  2.  457.  Bin.  6.  232.  Theod.  Bp.  XV. 
*  Nicaena  Sectmda  Sjnodm  olim  a  GalliB  inter  oBcumettiooa  nan  foit.  Alas.  25. 
630.  In  Frankfoidienai  oonoAJD  soit^  Gnsconua  cle  adonodis  iauumiibiu  reician 
•itnt  Aven.  337.  Pteudo-tynodna  Grsconini  destracta  eat.  Hincm.  c.  XX. 
MabiRon,  2.  495.  Pithoa,  18.  Omninm  aanctornm  atqna  ▼enenndoraDi  aex  oon- 
ailioram  antoritate.  Labb.  9.  1309.  Nihil  andemoa  pnedicare,  qnod  poiait 
Nicaeno  concilioi  et  qii]iu|ae  ceterorum  conciliomm  res^uia  obviare.  Adriai^  II. 
in  Da  Pin,  395. 
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eoimcO,  according  to  dieae  historians  and  oriticst  did  nothing ; 
and  ended  in  laughter  and  mockery.  Its  canons,  in  all  their 
worth  or  worthlessness,  rested,  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
in  a  state  of  dormancy,  unknown  to  pontiff,  cardinal,  bishop, 
eritic,  or  historian ;  and  Christendom  certainly  would  have  been 
at  no  k>ss,  bad  they  slept  till  eternity*  The  canons,  such  as 
they  are,  were  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  printed  at  last 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican  or  m>m  the  Pope's  own 
library ;  but  extracted,  in  the  year  1537  hy  Cochlaeus,  a  Lu- 
theran, fiom  a  German  library,  and  transmitted  to  Colonia  for 
insertion  in  Crabb's  collection  of  the  councils,  though  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  Merlin's  edition  of  1635.^  The  document,  in 
this  manner,  lay  concealed  for  ages ;  and  Christetidom  was  de* 
fivuded  of  its  precious  instruction  till  after  the  reformation, 
when  its  dazzling  truths,  through  the  research  of  a  Protestant 
theolc^[ian,  burst,  in  all  their  splendour  and  infallibility,  on  an 
admiring  and  enUghtened  world.  The  inquisition,  in  particular, 
must  have  felt  a  great  want  of  its  third  canon,  which  teaches 
the  most  approved  and  efficient  means  of  persecution  and  ex- 
tirpation of  oeresy ;  though,  to  do  the  inquisitors  justice,  they 
could  rack  the  suspected  in  the  secret  cell,  and  bum  the 
heretical  at  a  public  act  of  foith,  in  a  Christian  spirit  and  with 
an  edtfjnng  efrect,  without  the  direction  of  the  infallible  Lateran 
council. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  the  Italian  faction  and  their  partizans 
on  general  councils,  and  such  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.  A  second  party  rejects  the  councils  of  Lyons, 
Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent.  These,  in  general,  are  the 
French  school,  who  disclaim  pontifical  infollibmty  and  deposi- 
tion of  kings. 

The  French  reject  the  council  of  Lyons,  which  is  the 
thirteenth  in  the  plan  of  the  Italian  school.  The  patrons  of 
pontifical  despotism  and  regal  deposdtbn  extol  this  assembly  to 
the  sky.  Their  opponents,  on  the  contrary^  load  it  with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Paris,  Albert,  Trithemius,  Platino, 
and  Palmerius  deny  its  universality  ;  and  the  same  idea  was 
^stertained  by  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  and  Widrington.  Nicolin, 
Silvius,  Sixtus,  and  Carranza,  in  ^eir  collections,  have  omitted 
it  as  unworthy  of  general  or  public  attention.  Onuphrius,  says 
Du  Pin,  *  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  invested  this  assent* 
bly  with  universaliQr**^ 


1  Alex.  2k  500,  jAs.    Ptatnia,  ta  Inn.  III.    Da  Pin,  Sft.    W«U,65,    Fmek, 
SiS.    Doyle,  503. 

*  Lacmoy,  tA  Raym.    FlatiB;  ia  laa.  IV.    Oiauiatt»  XVn.  t.    Da  Pb.  951 
CaroB,  82. 
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The  French  alto  reject  the  Flos^Dtme  council,  i^faich  they 
call  a  coaventicle,  neitner  general  nor  lawful.  Such  have  been 
the  representations  of  Alexander,  Du  Pin,  and  Moreri.'  The 
French  and  Italians  diflfered  on  this  subject  in  the  council  of 
Trent.  The  Italians  asserted  its  universally;  while  the  French 
refused  this  title  to  an  assembly,  which,  tn^  said,  was  cele«» 
brated  by  a  few  Italians  and  four  Grecians.  The  Florentians 
raised  the  pontiff  above  a  council,  and,  in  consequence,  offended 
the  Gallicans,  who  place  the  supremacy  in  an  universal  and 
lawful  synod.  The  assembly  of  Florence,  besides,  was  contem- 
porary with  that  of  Basil,  which,  in  the  French  account,  was 
general;  and  two  general  councils,  it  is  plEun,  could  not  coexist 
in  Christendom. 

The  fifth  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1612,  under  Julius  and 
Leo,  i^,  in  a  particular  manner,  obnoxious  to  the  French  nadon. 
Its  au^ority  was  opposed  by  the  French  king,  clergy,  and  par- 
liament. The  French,  according  to  Gibert  and  Moreri,  never 
accounted  the  Lateran  assembly  general.  Lewis  the  Twelfth, 
indeed,  who  had  patronized  the  synod  of  Pisa  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  Lateran,  submitted,  in  1513,  to  the  latter  convention, 
which,  in  accordance  with  his  majesty's  vrill,  annulled  the 
pragmatic  sanction  and  substituted  the  concordat  But  the 
French  people  continued  determined  and  steady.  The  parlia- 
ment, indeed,  were  compelled  to  register  tlie  concordat ;  but 
with  reiterated  protestations  that  they  acted  by  the  express 
command  of  the  monarch,  and  neither  authorised  nor  approved 
its  publication.  The  Parisian  university,  in  particular,  distin- 
guished for  its  learning  and  independence,  opposed  Lewis,  Leo, 
the  council,  and  the  concordat.  This  &culty  took  sufficient 
liberty  with  the  pontiff  and  his  convention,  accused  him  of 
acting  for  the  destruction  of  Catholicism,  the  divine  laws,  and 
the  sacred  canons ;  and  boldly  appealed  from  the  papal  and 
S3modal  enactments  to  a  wiser  pope,  and  to  a  free  a^a  lawful 
council.  The  appeal,  in  1617,  was  printed  and  posted  in  the 
cross  ways  and  m  the  most  public  places  of  the  city.  The 
French  king,  also,  in  1612,  abandoned  the  council 'of  the 
Lateran,  which  the  French,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  con- 
tinued to  disclaim.' 

The  Council  of  Trent  was  not  only  rejected  in  Frtuice,  but 

also  in  Spain,  Flanders,  Naples,  part  of  Ireland,  and  really 

-    though  not  formally   in   Germany.     Its   doctrinal  decisions, 

'  Florentimim  neo  legitinram,  nee  ^enerale,  agnoscitor.  Alex.  25,  415.  FloreD- 
tnmiD,  neo  oeoamsnicnm  neo  genenUe.  rejicitor.  Du  Pin,  431!'  On  n'y  met  point 
m  rang  des  conciles  genenuiz,  le  cin<]nieme  ooncile  de  Latran  ni  celai  de  Floreuc«;. 
MoferC  3.  S39.  DhuoI,  6.  J  58.    Paolo,  VII. 

•  Gibert»  1.  106.    Moreri,  3.  55S.    Dn  Pm,  430.    Bray.  4.  400. 
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ladeedf  embodied . the  prior  £uth  of  these  kingdoms,  and, 
therefore,  was  not  op{>os^.  The  theolosy,  however,  inculcated 
at  Trent,  was  recognized,  not  on  the  authority  of  that  assembly, 
but  on  the  authority  of  ahtiquity  and  former  reception.  The 
council  was  utt^ly  exploded  by  the  French,  on  account  of  its 
canons  of  discipline  and  reformation.  The  French,  says  Peta- 
vius  and  Moreri,  respected  the  &ith  of  this  assembly,  but 
disclaimed  its  discipline.  The  cardinal'  of  Lorraine,  who 
attended  at  Trent,  was,  on  his  return,  reprehended  by  the  king, 
dei^,  and  the  parliament,  for  consenting  to  many  things  pre- 
judicial to  the  Fr^ich  nation.  The  discord  and  intrigues  or  the 
Trentine  theologians  became  the  subject  of  jest,  satire,  ridicule, 
and  merriment.  The  prelatical  convention  of  Trent,  it  was 
said,  in  proverbial  but  proiane  wit,  excelled  the  apostolic  council 
of  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  assembly  required  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  while  the  modem  syno^  was  independent  of  such 
assistance,  and  could  determine  by  human  wisdom  and  arbitrary 
dictation.^ 

Its  pubUcadon  was  opposed  by  many  persons  and  arguments. 
The  Parisian  parliament  notified  twenty-three  of  its  reforming 
and  disciplinarian  canons,  which  became  the  topic  of  public 
animadversion ;  and  which,  it  was  alleged,  were  repu^ant  to 
the  regal  authority,  the  common  law,  and  the  pubhc  good. 
The  canons,  it  was  maintained,  which  countenanced  the  excom- 
/nunication  and  deposition  of  kings,  the  ecclesiastical  punishment 
of  laymen  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
pope  above  a  general  council,  tended  to  extend  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  church,  and  to  diminish  the  civil  power  of  the 
state.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  effect  its  reception  in  the 
French  dominions,  but  in  vain.  The  Roman  hierarchs  directed 
all  their  energy  to  this  end  ;  and  engaged,  on  one  occasion,  the 
interest,  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  Parisian  faculty,  also,  in  those  days 
of  its  degeneracy,  used  their  influence  in  &vour  of  the  Roman 
court.  The  united  influence  of  the  pope,  the  omn^ror,  the? 
king,  the  duke,  and  the  Sorbonne,  in  1614,  procured  the  con- 
sent of  the  French  nobility  BUid  clergy,  but  the  project  was 
firustrated  by  the  firmness  of  the  Commons.  The  French 
nation,  in  consequence,  to  the  present  day,  disclaim  the  authority 
of  the  general,  mfallible,  holy,  Roman  council  of  Trent.* 

The  council  of  Trent  underwent  similnr  treatment  in  the 
kingdom  of  Spain.     Philip,  indeed,  the  king  of  the  Spanish 

1  OanoDM  in  Oallia  de  dogmate  venerantur,  de  duciplina  vero  respnontor 
PutafJM,  2.  249.  Le  ooneile  de  Traite  n'y  est  point  raou  poor  la  diaciplmo 
Horari,  S.  689.    Paolo,  2.  685.    Gibert,  I.  148. 

•  Paolo,  2.  693.    Tham.    CV.  21.    Dan.  9.  321. 
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Datum,  (Ksplajed,  on  the  occasion,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
policy.  The  Spanish  monarch  wished  to  gratify  the  RcMnan 
pontes*,  and,  at  the  san^  time,  rgect  the  Trendne  coonciL  The 
sovereign,  therefere,  made  a  show  of  pubUsfaing  it,  and  nerer- 
theless  found  means  of  security  against  its  obnoxioiis  canons 
of  discipline  and  of  reformation.  These  he  was  determined 
to  repel,  but  with  wary  circumspection.  He  convened  the 
Spanish  clergy  in  1^64,  in  the  synods  of  Salamanca,  Toledo, 
Saragossa,  Seville,  and  Valenda;  and  sent  deputies  to' preside 
in  tfa^se  conventions.  All,  in  consequence,  was  earned,  in 
these  synods,  acccM'ding  to  the  dictation  of  the  kins's  council. 
The  result  was,  diat  in  Spain,  the  land  of  Catholicism,  whose 
sovereigns  were  die  most  obsequious  servants  of  the  Rinnan 
ponti£^  the  universal,  holy,  Roman  synod  was  acknowledged 
only  so  fiur  as  was  consistent  vnth  the  prerogatives  of  the  king, 
the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the  laws  of  the  nation.' 

Smiilar  decisions  were  enacted  in  the  Netherlands.  Marvarett 
duchess  of  Parma,  was,  at  this  time,  governess  of  these  provinces. 
She  consulted  the  magistracy,  clergy,  and  royal  council,  who 
represented  the  Trendne  canons  of  reformation  as  unfiiendly  to 
the  privileges  and  usages  of  the  Belgian  dominions.  These 
.  counsellors  also  feared  popular  commotions,  if  the  coancQ  were 
published  without  any  restriction.  Its  publication,  therefore, 
was  accompanied  *with  a  declaration,  that  its  receptioD  would 
be  allowed  to  effect  no  innovation  in  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  provinces.  The  duke  of  Alba,  the  Neapolitan  viceroy  in 
15M,  published  the  council  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  of 
Spain,  with  similar  provisions  against  all  innovation.' 

The  Trentine  discipline  is  also  excluded  from  part  of  Ireland. 
Its  iaith,  says  Doyle,  m  his  parliamentary  evidence,  is  admitted 
through  the  whole  island,  but  not  its  discipline.  Its  canons  on 
matrimony,  for  example,  have  obtained  only  a  partial  reception. 
The  provincial  bishops  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  deuoera* 
ting  whether  the  Trentine  discipline  would  be  usefuL  Those 
who  concluded  in  &vour  of  its  utility  published  a  declaratioii 
to  that  effect  in  ea«h  chapel ;  and  the  annunciation  gave  it 
validity  in  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction.  Those  who  decided 
against  its  utility,  omitted  its  publication;  and  the  Trentine 
canons,  were  excluded  from  the  limits  of  their  ecclesiastical 
authori^.^     The  holy  council,  in  this  manner,  was  subjected  tx>  a 

Grtial  exclusion  even  from  the  Island  of  Saints.     The  Emerald 
e  itself  enjoys  only  in  part  the  sacred  canons,  which  the  Irish 
prelacy,  in  some  provinces,  accounted  and  declared  useless* 

1  Ouimoik,  XXXm.  3.    Paolo,  2.  6S5.    SleWn,  S26. 

«  Van  Btpen,  c  U.    OiamKm,  uxiii.  8.  Paolo,  3.  S8S.    GOevt,  1.  lU. 
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The  finendfl  of  the  leformation  in  Oeramny  detested  the  fiikh 
of  Trent,  and  the  friends  of  Romanism  didiked  its  discipline. 
The  Emperor,  indeed,  allowed  it  a  formal  reception  in  his  do- 
minioBS.  But  the  admisaicm,  clogged  as  it  was  with  many 
restricticms,  was  rather  nominal  than  real.  Its  recognition  was 
by  no  means  uniform^  and  those  who  acknowledged  its  authority 
interpreted  its  canons  as  they  pleased.^ 

The  French,  in  this  manner,  dismissing  the  councils  of  Lyons, 
Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent,  adopt  those  of  Pisa,  Constance, 
Basil,  and  the  second  of  Pisa.  The  French,  says  Moreri, 
*  recogifize,  as  general,  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
jftasil.'^  The  Pisan  assembly  in  1409  has  occasioned  a  varidty 
of  (minions.  Some  have  denied  its  universality.  Its  name  is 
not  tbund  among  the  eighteen  approYcd  by  the  Italians ;  and  its 
authority  has  been  rejected  by  Cajetan,  Antoninus,  Sanderus, 
and  Raynald.  Antoninus  endeavours  to  throw  contempt  on  tins 
assepibly  by  calling  it  an  unlawful  conventicle.  The  statement 
of  Petavius,  respecting  this  congress  is  amusing.  The  Pisan 
assembly,  says  this  author,  was,  as  it  were,  a  general  council.* 
Bellarmme  characterizes  it  as  neither  approved  nor  condemned/ 
This  chamjnon  of  Romanism  and  his  partizans  cannot  decide, 
whether  this  equivocal  convention  should  be  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  infallibifity  or  marked  with  the  signature  of  reprobation. 
Its  decisions  are  consigned,  according  to  this  celebrated  polemic 
and  his  minbns,  to  float  on  the  ocean  of  uncertainty,  and  to  be 
treated  with  esteem  or  contempt  at  the  suggestion  (^caprice  or 
partiality.  The  unfortunate  synod,  which  no  person,  in  Bellar- 
mine*s  system,  is  either  to  own  or  disown,  is  left,  like  a  peaceful 
and  insulated  state,  without  any  alliance,  either  ofiensive  or 
defensive,  among  belligerent  powers,  to  defend  its  own  frontiers 
or  to  maintain  an  armed  neutrality.  Bellarmine,  however,  had 
masons  for  his  modemtion  or  indecision.  The  Pisans  deposed 
Oregory  and  Benedict  for  heresy  and  schism,  and  elected  Alex* 
ander,  who  has  been  recognized  as  the  rightful  pontiff  and  a 
necessary  link  in  the  unbroken  chain  of  the  pontifical  succession. 
Bellarmine,  had  he  approved  the  Pisan  assembly,  would,  con* 
trary  to  his  principles,  nave  admitted  the  supremacy  of  a  general 
council  and  its  authority  to  degrade  a  Roman  pontiff.  Had  the 
cardinal  disapproved,  he  would  have  acknowledged  the  inva- 
lidity of  Alexander's  election,  and  dismissed  God's  vicar-general 

>  Fwlo,  3.  S97. 

*  Bd  FnnoB,  oa  roeoDBoit  pour  gaierBiiz»  1m  OqhoiIim  d«  OoMtance,  de  Pise, 
et  de  BAle.     Moreri,  3,  539. 

'  Pisannm,  tanqnam  Oenenle  coiiTocatimi  cardmaHbui.    Pectaviiu,  2.   249. 
Cretan  e.  XI.    Antoniiis,  o.  V.    Saaderosi  VIII. 

*  Generate  Bee  approbatuiHy  aec  reprobatms,  Tidetw  eiee  OosaiUmn  Piaaniim. 
BalLI.  a 
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fiom  the  series  of  the  pontifical  succession*  The  Jesiiit,  there- 
fere,  like  an  honest  man,  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  and  left 
the  Pisans  to  their  liberty. 

The  French,  however,  dissenting  from  Bellarminism,  claim 
the  Pisan  assembly  as  their  ally :  and  acknowledge  its  univer- 
salis and  authority,  which  have  been  advocated  by  Du  Pin, 
Moreri,  Alexander,  and  other  historians.  These  authors  record 
its  convocation  from  all  Christendom,  and  confirmation  by  pope 
Alexander.^ 

The  universality  of  the  Constantian  council  is  maintained  in 
the  French  school.  A  variety  of  conflicting  opinion^  indeed, 
has  been  entertained  on  the  ecumenicity  of  this  assembly. 
Bosius  and  Cotton  would  allow  it  neither  a  total  or  partial 
generality.  Cardinal  Cantarin  excluded  it  fiiom  his  compendium 
of  councils,  and  pope  Bixtus  from  his  paintings  and  inscriptions 
in  the  Vatican.  The  Florentian  and  Lateran  conventions 
reprobated  its  definition  of  the  superiority  of  a  council  above 
a  pope.  Its  authority  is  disregarded  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  nations  under  their  control.  The  Italians  in  the  council  of 
Trent,  represented  it  as  in  part  approved  and  in  part  con- 
demned ;  and  the  Italian  system  on  this  subject  has  been 
adopted  by  Bellarmine,  Canus,  Cajetan,  and  Duval. '  Baptista, 
in  the  Trentine  assembly,  extolled  the  Constantian,  says  Paolo, 
above  all  other  councils.  The  French,  in  the  same  synod, 
declared  it  general  in  all  its  sessions  from  beginning  to  end ;  and 
this  declaraticHi  has  been  repeated  by  Lorrain,  Launoy,  Alex- 
ander, Moreri,  Carranza,  and  Du  Pin.  The  Constantian  council, 
says  Alexander,  *  represented  the  universal  church,  and  among 
the  French  is  accounted  general  in  all  its  parts.'  Pope  Martin 
confirmed  it,  and,  by  his  sanction,  sealed  it  with  infallibility.' 

The  French  school  also  recognized  the  Basilian  councU  as 
generaL  The  Basilians  have  met  with  much  opposition  and 
much  support,  with  many  enemies  and  many  friends.  Popes 
an(f  councils,  supported  by  many  critics  and  theologians,  such 
as  Bellarmine,  Turrecrema,  Cajetan,  Sanderus,  Raynald, 
Bzovius,  and  Duval,  declaimed  with  fiiry  against  its  authority, 
and  execrated  its  decisions.  Eugenius  the  Fourth  assailed  it 
with  red  hot  anathemas,  and  cursed  its  assembled  fathers,  in 
colonel  Bath's  elegant  style,  with  *  great  dignity  of  expression 
and  emphasis  of  judgment.'  The  sacred  synod,  though  exe- 
crated, were  loth  to  be  in  debt,  and  made  a  suitable  return. 
The  holy  fathers  declared  his  infallibility  guilty  of  contumacy, 

>  Da  Pin,  403.     Moreii  3.  539.    Alex.  24,  551. 

*  Apad  Qallot,  ConstantieiiBe  GonciUumf  m  omniboB  mis  portibiift,  oecmneniciiiD 
hdMtor.    Alex.  25.  415.    Da  Pin,  421.    Bell.  1.  7.    Paolo,  VI.  et  VII. 
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peitbaci^t  rebellion^  incorrigibility^  disobedieaoe,  simoay, 
schism,  heresy  t  desertion  ftom  the  faith,  violation  of  the  canons, 
scandahzation  of  the  church,  and  unworthy  of  any  title,  rank, 
honour,  or  dignity.  Leo  the  Tenth  called  this  assembly,  in 
contempt,  a  conventicle*  Its  name,  says  Paolo,  was  detested 
at  Trent,  as  schismatical  and  destitute  of  universality  and 
authority.^ 

The  council,  nevertheless,  execrated  as  it  was  by  popes  and 
councils,  and  exploded  by  divines,  was  confirmed  by  Nicholas 
the  Fifth,  and  received  through  the  extensive  territory  and 
numerous  churches  of  France  and  Germany.  The  sancdon 
of  Nicholas,  it  seems,  notwithstanding  the  course  of  cursing  it 
endured  from  Eugenius,  vested  it  with  infallibility.  The  French 
contemplate  it  with  peculiar  esteem,  and  regard  its  rival  of 
Florence  as  a  conventicle.  The  Sorbonnists,  such  as  Richerius, 
Du  Pin,  Launovy  and  Alexander,  have,  with  argument  and 
eloquence,  maintained  its  cecumenicity,  and  their  approval  has 
been  repeated  by  Moreri  and  even  Carranza.^ 

The  French  also  acknowledge  the  second  of  Pisa,  in  ppposi- 
tion  to  the  fifth  of  the  Lateran.  Julius  the  Second  delighted  in 
war,  practised  cruelty  on  the  cardinals,  excommunicated  Lewis 
the  French  king,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  A  few  of  the  cardinals,  in  consequence,  separated 
fix>m  the  pontifi*;  and,  patronized  by  Maximilian,  the  German 
emperor,  and  Lewis,  the  French  monarch,  summoned  acouncil, 
in  1511,  at  Pisa.  Julius,  in  opposition,  opened  a  council,  in 
1612,  at  the  Lateran.  These  two  conventions,  as  might  be 
expected,  did  not  treat  each  otker  with  excess  of  politeness. 
Julius  characterized  the  Pisans  as  a  scandal,  a  pestilence,  a 
convention  of  the  devil,  a  congregation  of  wretches,  an  assembly 
of  malignants,  whose  head  was  Satan  the  father  of  falsehood 
and  schism ;  and  found  the  sacred  synod  guilty  of  obstinacy, 
rebellion,  conspiracy,  audacity,  treason,  temerity,  abomination, 
sacrilege,  senselessness,  fraudulence,  dissimulation,  contumacy, 
sedition,  schism,  and  heresy.  His  infallibility  having,  with 
such  graphic  precision,  drawn  their  character,  proceeded, 
without  any  ceremony,  to  pronounce  their  sentence  of  excom- 
munication. Unscitisfied  with  his  sentence  against  the  refi'actory 
convention,  the  vicar-general  of  God  interdicted  Pisa,  Milan, 
and  Lyons,  where  the  synod  was  allowed  to  meet.^ 

The  Pisans,  overflowing  with  gratitude,  and  ready  at  com- 
(diment  and  benediction,  retaliated  in  fine  style.     The  holy 

1  Alex  25.  427.     Ct^.  3.  966.    Moreri,  2.  100.    Bell.  III.  16.    Paolo,  VI.  and 
VII.    L'EgliBe  GalUcane  on  tena  ce  concile  poor  oecnmenique.    Milletot,  572. 

•  Da  Pin.  405.    Alex.  25.  408.    Brays,  4.  400.    Daniel  6.  153.    Carranza,  579. 

*  Labb.  19.  570.  572—577.    Goes.  5.  356,  357.  360. 
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fathers  declared  tbe  vicar^gt^ieral  of  Jesus  guilty  of  contumacy, 
schism,  incorrigibility,  obduracy,  perjury,  and  indeed.  aU  villany. 
The  sacred  synod,  to  these  compliments,  added -a  benediction 
couched  in  very  flattering  language*  This  consisted  in  sus« 
pending  the  viceroy  of  heaven  from  the  administration  of  the 
popedom,  and  prohibiting  all  obedience  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  Christendom.  This  sentence,  in  all  its  rigour,  was  actually 
enforced  through  the  French  nation.  Lewis  commanded  his 
subjects,  both  clergy  and  laity,  to  withdraw  all  submission. 
But  tbe  martial  Julius,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  excom- 
municated Lewis,  died,  and  the  sensual  Leo  succeeded.  Lewis, 
therefore,  in  1513,  withdrew  his  support  from  the  Pisans,  and 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Leo  and  the  Laterans.  Maximi- 
lian also  discountenanced  the  Pisan  convention,  which,  in  con- 
sequence, disbanded.  But  this  variation  of  the  French  sovereign 
was  not  lasting.  The  French  monarchs  afterwards  returned 
to  the  council  of  Pisa.  Its  acts,  in  1612,  were  published  from 
the  library  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and  its  authority,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Lateran,  which  had  always  been 
oonoxious  to  the  French  parliament  and  clergy,  was  again 
acknowledged.^ 

Such  on  the  subject  of  councils,  is  the  variation  between  the 
French  and  Italian  schools.  The  French  reject  four  councils, 
those  of  Lyons,  Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent,  which  the  Italians 
admit ;  and  admit  four,  those  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basil,  and  the 
second  of  Pisa,  which  the  others  reject. 

A  third  party  in  the  Romish  Church  reject  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  councils,  which,  in  the  Italian  system,  occur  from  the 
eighth  at  Constantinople  to  the  sixteenth  at  Florence.  All  these 
were  retrenched  by  Abrahamus,  Clement,  and  Pole.  The  edi- 
tion of  the  Florentian  synod,  published  by  Abrahamus,  reckons 
it  the  eighth  general  council.  The  editor,  therefore,  expunges 
the  Byzantine  council  and  the  seven  following.  Tlie  extermi- 
nation of  the  eighth,  says  Launojr,  was  in  accordance  with  several 
Greeks  and  Latins.'  The  edition  of  Abrahamus  was  approved 
by  Clement  the  Seventh,  who  stamped  it  with  the  seal  of  bis 
infallibility.  Baronius,  nevertheless,  followed  by  Binius  and 
Labb6,  has  found  the  editor  guilty  .of  audacity,  ignorance, 
temerity,  and  falsehood.'    Pole,  in  the  synod  of  Lambeth,  in 

1  Inveterate  nella  nmonia  et  ne'  costami  inftmi  et  perdato.    Goicciardin,  i.  275. 

Endurcy  en  sinionie  et  en  erreiin  mfiunea  et  damnables,  il  ne  pouroit  etre  capa- 
ble de  goaverner  la  Papaut^.  It  etoit  notoirement  mcorrigible  an  scandale  univenel 
de  tcmte  la  Chrestienite  vignier.  8.  867.  Mariana,  5.  7S7.  Moron,  3.  558.  et  5. 
72.    Alex.  25.  27.    BrayB,  4.  461. 

*  Fnitse  Qnecot  et  LatinoB,  qui  octaTam  synodnm  e  ymnero  generaHmn  ayno- 
domiQ  expanzerint.     Laanoy,  4.  224.  et  5.  233. 

'  Magna  interpretia  tementote,  et  uadacia,  licut  et  imperitia  faotom  eat  Bin.  7. 
1088.    Lobb.  10.  996.    Wilkm,  4.  122,  126. 
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15M,  adopted  the  same  enumemtioii,  and  denominated  the 
Florentian  assembly  the  eighth  general  council.^  TThis  was 
transacted  in  &n  English  synod,  and,  thereibre,  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Ensli^  cler^  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Pole, 
notwithstanding,  m  noble  mconsistency,  recognized  the  ecume- 
nicity of  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  Lateran,  and  the  second  of 
Lyons.  This  system  proscribed  the  eight  general  councils 
which  met  at  Constantinople,  Lateran,  Lyons,  and  Vienna. 
Cardinal  Cantarin's  account  differs  little  iirom  that  of  Abra- 
hamus,  Clement,  and  Pole.  The  cardinal,  in  1662,  in  his 
summary  of  councils,  addressed  to  Paul  the  third,  reckons  the 
Byzantine  the  eighth,  and  the  Florentian  the  ninth  general 
council.  He  therefore  omits  two  of  Lyons,  four  of  the  Lat- 
eran, and  those  of  Vienna,  Piaa,  Constance,  and  Basil ;  and 
excludes  ten  which  have  been  owned  by  the  Frendi  and  Italian 
schools. 

Sixtus,  Carranza,  Silvius,  and  the  Constantian  synod  omit 
part  of  the  councils,  which  intervened  between  the  eighth  and 
sixteenth.  Sixtus  the  fifth,  in  1588,  erected  paintings  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  general  councils  in  the  Vatican.  These  omit 
the  first  and  second  of  the  Lateran,  which,  destitute  of  canons, 
have  no  paintings  or  inscriptions  in  the  Vatican.*  These  two, 
therefore,  are  discarded  by  a  celebrated  pontiff  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Romanism.  Carranza  and  Suvius  omit  the  first, 
second,  and  third  of  the  Lateran  as  void  of  authority,  or  wi- 
worthy  of  attention.  Bellarmine  admits  the  mutilation  of  their 
acts  and  the  imperfection  of  their  history.  The  ecclesiastical 
annals,  according  to  Gibert,  have  recorded  only  the  definitions 
of  the  council  of  Vienna,  the  constitutions  of  the  first  and  second 
of  Lyons,  and  the  canons  of  the  four  former  of  the  Lateran. 
The  Constantian  assembly,  reckoning  in  all  only  eleven,  men- 
tions but  three,  which  assembled  at  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  and 
Vienna,  between  the  Byzantine  and  Florentian  conventions. 
The  Constantians,  therefore,  exclude  the  five  which  met  at  the 
.  Lateran,  Lyons,  and  Pisa*  The  pontiff  elect,  according  to  the 
Constantian  assembly  in  its  thirty-ninth  session,  was,  in  the 
presence  of  the  electors,  required  to  profess  Ms  faith  in  these 
eleven  general  councils,  and  especially  in  the  eight  which 
assembled  at  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon.' 
Had  the  Constantians,  who  omitted  five,  exterminated/  the 
whole  of  these  councils  from  the  annals  of  time,  the  holy  fathers 

*  In  Octara  GeneraU  Bynodo  Florentin  rab  Bngenio.    Labb.  SO.    lOlS.    lOSl. 
'  On  n'a  point  let  oanom  d«  cm  deux  concilef  ,  et  ils  n'ont  point  de  tablcian,  ti 

d'inscription  dans  le  Vatican.     Moron  3,  539. 

*  Gibert,   1.  9S.    Orabb.  2.  i.  55.    Alex.  21.  505.    Sanota  octo  ndvOTialfm 
oonoilia  immatilata  lanrarek    Labb.  16.  703, 1046., 
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would  have  conferred  a  distinguished  &your  on  the  world,  and 
merited  the  lasting  thanks  of  mankind. 

The  critics  and  historians  of  Romanism,  varying  in  this  man- 
ner in  the  enumeration  of  the  general  councils,  vaiy  also  about 
their  universali^.  Bome  condition  or  peculiarity  should  distin- 
guish a  general  from  a  diocesan,  a  provincial,  or  a  national 
synod.  This  characteristic  distinction,  nowever,  has  never  been 
ascertained.  The  attempt,  indeed,  has  been  made  by  Bellar- 
mine,  Binius,  Carranza,  Jacobatius,  Holden,  Lupus,  Arsdekin, 
Fabulottus,  Panormitan,  Bosius,  and  Martinon.  But  their 
requisitions  difier  from  each  other  and  from  the  facts  of  the 
councils.  The  theory  of  each  is  at,  variance  with  the  rest  or 
inapphcable  to  the  councils,  the  universality  of  which  is  ad- 
mitted. 

One  party,  would  leave  the  decision  to  the  pope.  These 
reckon  it  the  prerogative  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  determine  on 
the  universality  ana  sufficiency  of  a  general  council.  This 
condition  has  been  advocated  by  Panormitan,  Martinon,  and 
Jacobatius.^  But  its  application  to  the  acknowledged  general 
councils  would  cause  tne  partial  or  total,  Ihe  temporary  or  per- 
manent explosion  of  six,  which  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Italian  or  French  system.  The  popes,  for  a  long  lapse  of  time, 
rejected  all  the  canons  of  the  second  at  Constantinople,  and 
have  never  recognized  the  iwenty-eighth  canon  of  Chalcedon* 
Vigilius,  for  some  time,  withstood  the  fifth  oecumenical  synod, 
and  his  acquiescence  was,  at  last,  extorted  by  banishment 
The  council  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  applauded  by  the 
French  school,  deposed  Gregory,  Benedict,  John,  and 
Eugenius. 

A  second  class,  to  constitute  a  synodal  universality,  require 
the  attendance  of  the  pope,  patriarchs,  and  metropolitans, 
together  with  subsequent  general  reception.*  This  requisition 
has  been  advocated  by  Bosius  and  Paolo,  and  is  in  discordancy 
with  the  system  of  Martinon  and  Jacobatius,  as  well  as  that  of . 
Bellannine,  Binius,  Carranza,  Canus,  Gibert,  Lupus,  Fabu- 
lottus. Its  application  would  exclude  many  of  the  oecumenical' 
synods.  The  Roman  hierarch  attended  the  second  and  fifth 
neither  in  person  nor  by  proxy.  The  patriarchs  were  present 
in  neither  the  third,  fourth,  nor  seventh,  nor  in  any  of  the  ten 
western  councils.     The  Ephesian  and  Chalcedonian  synods 

'  PontificiB  est  declarare,  an  con^egatio  generalis  nifficienter.  Martinon,  Ditpot. 
V.  $  7.  Maimb.  c.  VII.  Anton,  c.  V.  XX Xl.  Posflot  nnmeniB  episcoporom,  oom 
qniboB  tenendum  eft  ooncilimn  relinqui  arbitrio  Papaa.    Jaoobatio^  II. 

Oonciliam  genarale  neceflaario  non  potett,  qoando  P^ia  tali  conciUo  pneest.  Pa- 
normitan, 2.  53. 

*  Dico  adease  oportere  Sedenr  Apoatolicam,  omnea  ecoleiUB  ortfaodozoa 
Patriarchaa.    Boaiiia,  V.  8.    Paol.  Rig.  Sov.  c.  IV. 
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condemned  Nestori^ism  and  Eutychianism  without  the  pa- 
triarchs of  Antioch  or  Alexandria.  The  pretended  vicars  of 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jemsalem  in  the 
second  of  Nicaea,  were  impostors.  During  the  ten  general 
councils  which  assembled  in  the  west,  the  eastern  patriarchs 
were  accounted  guilty  of  heresy,  or  at  least  on  schism.  Sub- 
sequent reception  would  extend  universality  to  several  diocesan, 
provincial,  and  national  councils,  such  as  those  of  Ancyrat 
Neocse^area,  Laodicea,  and  Gangra.^ 

A  third  &ction  prescribe,  as  the  condition  of  Universality, 
the  convocation  of  all,  the  rejection  of  none,  and  the  actual 
attendance  of  some  from  all  the  great  nations  of  Christendom* 
The  presence  of  the  patriarchs,  m  person  or  by  delegations, 
may  be  useful;  but,  as  they  are  now  heretical,  or  at  least 
schismatical,  is  not  necessary.  This  system  has  been  patronized 
by  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carranza,  Canus,  Gibert,  Lupus,  Ars- 
dekin,  Jacobatius,  and  has  obtained  general  adoption.'  These 
lequisitions,  nevertheless,  varying  from  those  of  other  critics, 
vary  also  from  the  constitution  of  all  the  acknowledged  councils. 
BeUarmine's  prescription,  exploding  all  the  preceding,  would, 
in  its  practical  application,  exterminate,  with  one  sweepina 
reprobation,  all  the  Grecian,  Latin,  and  French  cecumenic^ 
synods* 

The  eight  Grecian  conventions,  from  the  Nicene  to  the 
Byzantine,  met,  as  Alexander,  Moreri,  and  Du  Pin  have  observed 
in  the  east,  and  the  ten  Latin,  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Trentine, 
in  the  west.  The  eastern  councils  were,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  western  by  the  Latins. 
In  the  chief  part  of  the  general  councils,  celebratea  in  the  east, 
there  were  present,  says  Alexender,  only  two  or  three  westerns* 
The  second,  third,  and  fifth  of  the  eastern  synods,  which  met 
at  Constantinople  and  Ephesus,  were  wholly  unattended  with 
any  westerns.  The  first  council  of  Constantinople,  say 
Thomassin  and  Alexander,  was  entirely  Grecian,  and  became 
general  only  by  fiiture  reception ;  and  its  reception  was  confined 
to  its  faith,  exclusive  of  its  discipline.  Vigilius,  with  some 
Latins,  was  in  Constantinople  at  the  celebration  of  the  fifth, 
and  refused  notwithstanding  to  attend.  The  Ephesian  council 
had  effected  the  condemnation  of  Nestorianism,  which  was  its 
chief  or  only  business,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Latins,  and 
was,  m  consequence,  restricted  to  the  Asians  and  Egyptians*' 

>  Ln)ras.  306.    BeU.  I.  17.    Oamnsa,  4.    Theod.  Stad.  Bp.  1. 

*  Satis  est,  ut^t  ommbns  proyinctU  intiniatnni,  omoiimiqae  liber  sit  ad  illnd  ac- 
eeans.  Fabalottoa.  e.  V.  Majora  parte  Chriftianaram  provinciamm,  aliqni  ad- 
▼emont.    Oarranza,  4.    BeU,  1.  17.    Aredekin,  1. 160. 

'  In  pleritque  conciliis  OBOumemcu  m  Oriente  celebratii,  dooa  aat  tret  daatasst 
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Two  or  three,  indeed,  ddegs^d  by  the  ^man  faiorarch,  wei^e 
present  in  the  first,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  aiid  eighth  general 
councils.  Vitus,  Vicentius,  and  Hosius  appeared  in  the  council 
of  Nicaea ;  while  Petrus  and  Vicedomus  sat,  with  legatine 
authority,  in  the  second  of  that  city.  Three  represented  the 
pontiff,  and  three  the  westerns,  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  at  Chal- 
cedon  and  Constantinople.  The  eighth  constituted  a  blessed 
representation  of  the  universal  church.  The  first  session  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  or  seventeen  bishops,  who,  of  course,  were, 
in  their  synodal  capacity,  clothed  with  infallibility.  The  second 
received  an  auginentation  often,  who  beggedpardon  for  having 
supported  Photius,.  and  were  admitted.  The  third  session 
consisted  of  twenty-three,  and  the  fourth  of  twenty-one  bishops. 
The  fiflh  was  fewer  in  number.  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
amounted  to  the  wonderful  multitude  of  thirty-seven.  The 
ninth  rose  to  sixty,  and  the  tenth  numbered  one  hundred,  who 
subscribed  the  synodal  decision.*  Such  were  the  eight  Grecian, 
synods,  which  are,  therefore,  &irly  dismissed  by  the  application 
of  Bellarmine's  condition  of  universality. 

Bellarmine*s  terms  would  dismiss  the  ten  western  as  well  as 
llie  eight  eastern  councils.  The  former,  as  Moreri  and  Du  Pin 
have  shown,  were  limited  to  the  Latins,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Greeks.  The  first  of  Lyons  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  bishops  from  France  and  England,  without  any  fi-om 
Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  or  Italy.  The  French,  in  the  couridl 
of  Trent,  mocked  at  the  Florentian  convention,  which,  they 
said,  was  celebrated  by  only  a  few  Italians  and  four  Grecians. 
The  fiflh  of  the  Lateran  consisted  of  about  eighty,  and  nearly 
all  fiom  Italy.  The  far  famed  assembly  of  Trent,  when  it  con- 
ferred canonicity  on  the  Apocrypha  and  authenticity  on  the 
Vulgate,  consisted  only  of  five  cardinals  and  forty-eight  bishops, 
without  one  from  Germany.  These,  few  in  number,  were 
below  mediocrity  in  theological  and  literary  attainments.  Some 
were  lawyers,  and  perhaps  learned  in  their  profession ;  but  mere 
sciolists  in  divinity.  The  mjuority  were  courtiers,  and  gentle- 
men of  titular  dignity,  and  from  small  cities.*  These  could 
not  be  said  to  represent  one  in  a  thousand  in  Christendom. 
During  the  lapse  of  eight  months,  the  council,  reckoning  even 
thepresidents  and  princes,  did  not  exceed  sixty-four. 

The  councils  of  the  French  school,  like  those  of  the  Italian, 
cannot  bear  the  test  of  Bellarmine's  requisitions.     These,  like 

•piioopoB  occideutaliB  ecclens  adfbiMe.  Alexan.  35.  632.  Moreri,  3.  539.  Da 
PiB,  2.  38S.  Pidion,  29.  In  secnndo  et  teitio  concilio  ffeneniU,  nnUoa  foit  opiBco- 
mif  ocddentiiliB.  Fabtil.  c.  V.  Thomasnn,  1.  6.  Orabb,  2.  91.  Maimbou^,  SS. 
Godean,  4.  498.  '  Bin.  I.  321.     Da  Pin,  oen.  V.  etcen.  IX.  c.  IX. 

*  *Parlef  lealB  ftvftqneB  d' Occident     Moreri,  3,  539.    Da  Pin,  2.   3SS,   49Q 
PmIo,  U.  Vn.    Giann.  XVII.  8.  Lamay,  1.  87S. 
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the  others,  wete  compoeed  of  Guiopeans.  The  Pisans,  thoiU[h 
they  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred,  were  collected  chi^y 
from  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England.  The  Constantians 
and  Basmans,  though  more  numerous,  were  westerns  and  Latins. 
The  second  of  Pisa  was  principally  collected  from  the  French 
dominions,  and  could,  therefore,  have  no  just  claim  to  univer- 
sality or  a  convocation  from  all  Christendom.' 

Theologians  and  critics,  disagreeing  in  this  manner  about  the 
universality  of  general  councils,  diner  also  respecting  their 
legality.  A  synod,  to  be  general  or  valid,  must  be  lawfiu ;  and 
the  conditions  of  the  latter  as  well  as  of  the  former,  have  occa- 
sioned a  striking  variety  of  opinion.  The  p^urtizans  of  popeiy 
difier  concerning  a  general  council's  convocation,  presulency, 
confirmation,  members,  freedom,  and  unanimity. 

The  Italians,  patronized  by  many  theologians  and  pontiffs^ 
make  the  pope's  convocation,  presidency,  and  confirmation; 
necessary  terms  of  synodal  legality.  These  account  no  council 
lawfiil  without  these  requisitions.  All  others,  say  theTransal* 
pines,  are  conventicles.  The  sovereign  pontifi;  according  to 
Jacobatius,  Carranza,  and  Antonius,  can  call  a  general  conncil, 
which  depends  on  him  for  its  authority.  His  sanction  only  can 
confer  validity.  A  synod,  says  pope  Nicholas,  without  pon* 
tifical  authority,  is  invalid.  The  assembling  of  a  general  council, 
says  Pelagius  Uie  second,  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Roman 
See.  Nicholas  and  Pelagius,  in  these  statements,  have  been 
followed  by  Jacobatius  and  Antonius.* 

This  system,  taught  in  the  Italian  school  and  maintained  with 
positivity  and  arrogance,  has  been  assailed  by  the  French  critics, 
who  spurn  the  papal  claim,  and  have,  beyond  all  qnestiont 
evinced  its  groundlessness  in  point  of  fact  in  the  eight  eastern 
councils.  According  to  Du  Pm  and  Moreri,  '  the  ^;ht  former 
councils  were  convoRed  by  the  emperors.'  Oibert  states  ihsX 
'  all  the  oriental  general  councils  were  assembled  by  the  imperial 
authority :'  and  this  statement  has  been  repeated  by  Meaeroy, 
Alexander,  Maimbourg,  Paoli,  Almain,  Gerson,  AUiaco,  and 
Launoy.' 


>  Du  Pin,  403.    Moreri,  7.  344.    Cnbb.  3.  549. 

*  Oongregare  conciltiim  est  proprinm  RotnaiiiPoiitifioL^  Jttoob.  III.  Ad  Mlwa 
Bomannin  rontifieeiii,  generala  conciliam  conTOOMre  pertinet  Cvnim,  3.  Nm 
pofeMt  oondltam  rite  congrenri  niri  onthontate  BowMmi  Pontifidb.  AataB.  e.  V. 
BTnodas  abeqae  aallioriteto  Bomani  Pontificis,  non  valet  NichoWi»  L  Oamim,  6 1 1« 
CieneraleB  fynodii  non  poMe  oonvocari,  niri  aaUMtitato  Apoatoliea  leditb  Fnlnini, 
II.    Oanranss,  929. 

*  OetD  piora  concilia  ab  Imperatoribna  oonniDala  e«e  coiMtaL    IHi  Pin.  3S7. 
Lea  premiara  ont  M  antrefoi!,  joaqn'  aa  bnititea  gaaenV  tonjaam  mmm — ^  — ' 
)m  Bmperean.    Moreri,  S.  539.    Omnia  oniiaii  gsMnlia  Onantalia  ab 
toribiu  ooaota  ftwraat.    Oibert,  1.  76, 77. 
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Laonoy  has  shown  the  imperial  conYooatkm  of  the  oriental 
councils  by  an  array  of  evidence,  sufficient,  one  would  couclude« 
to  conrince  scepticism  and  silence  all  opposition.  The  convo- 
.cation  of  the  Nicene  council  by  Constantino,  is,  according  to  this 
author,  attested  by  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Ruffinus,  Socrates, 
Theodoret,  Sozomen,  Gelasius,  Justinian,  Isidorus.  Gregory, 
Mansuetus,  Zonaras,  Repsiratus,  Robertus,  Vicentius,  Nicepho- 
rus,  Antoninus,  Sabellicus,  Platina,  Pighius,  Prateolus,  Gene- 
brard,  and  8igonius«  Thcodosius  called  the  Byzantine  synod, 
as  appears  from  Theodoret,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Gelasius, 
Vigihus,  Justinian,  Isidorus,  Simeon,  Zonaras,  Robertus,  Nice- 
phorus,  Sigonius,  and  Petavius.  The  assembling  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  council  by  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  is  attested  by 
Theodosius,  Basil,  Cyril,  Theodoret,  John,  Socrates,  Justinian, 
Valentinian,  Sigibert,  Nicephorus,  and  the  council  itself. 
Marcian,  according  to  Valentinian,  Leo,  Theodoret,  Prosper, 
Liberatus,  Evagrius,  Justinian,  Vigihus,  Mansuetus,  Sigibert, 
Nicephorus,  Gobelin,  Mariana,  and  the  synod  itself,  convened 
the  council  of  Chalcedon :  and  Justinian  summoned  the  Con- 
stantinopohtan  assembly,  say  Justinian,  Evagrius,  Mansuetus, 
Nicephorus,  Mariana,  and  Petavius.  The  emperor  Constantine 
the  Fourth  convoked  the  sixth  general  synod,  according  to 
Agatha,  Beda,  Paulus,  Frecolf,  Hincmar,  Ado,  Anastasius, 
Begino,  Lambert,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Gobelin,  Hartmann, 
Nauclerus,  Petavius,  the  Roman  breviary,  and  the  acts  of  the 
council.  The  empress  Irene,  in  conjunction  with  Constantine, 
assembled  the  second  Nicene  convention,  as  is  related  by 
Tarasius,  Adrian,  Anastasius,  Paulus,  Platina,  Haitmann, 
Bergomas,  and  the  acts  of  the  council.  The  emperor  Basil's 
oonvocationof  the  eighth  oecumenical  assembly  is  testified  by 
Adrian,  Ignatius,  Cedrenus,  and  Zonaras.  The  council  of  Pisa 
was  convened  by  cardinals.^ 

The  presidency  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  a  general  council  is, 
according  to  Du  Pin,  *  a  matter,  not  of  necessity  but  of  con- 
venience* He  did  not  preside  in  the  three  first  general  councils.' 
Cusan  ascribes  '  the  presidency,  not  to  the  pontiffs  but  to  the 
emperors.'     The  sovereigns,  says  Paolo,  '  who  called  these 

NoM  ne  troQvoiis  point  de  ooncilo  oecomeniqae  jusqn'  au  neu  vi^me  siecle,  qui 
■'•it  (t^  nMmnbl^  par  leur  aaU»it6.    Mezeray,  5.  466.    Mairaboorg,  42. 

Nieeoa  STnothu  convocata  est  a  OoDstantino.  Alex.  7.  122.  et  8.  82. — Hoccon- 
ciliDm  ocnmenicHiii  (bit  a  Thaodoaio  eeniore  convocatam,  inconaulto  DamoBo,  Ro- 
■■BO  Pantifiea.  Alasasder,  9.  79.— -Synodua  OBCumenica  EpheBiDu  couvocatu  ent 
A  Theodofio.  Alex.  2.  21S.— Marcianua  Synodum  IV.  convocavit.  Alcxand.  2. 
305.— Oonitaiitiiina  Synodam  Sextam  convocwit.  Alezaad.  13.  287.  Septinui 
Bynodoa  a  Oonataiiliiio  et  Irene  Aiuaatia  convocata  eat.    Alexand.  14.  523. 

^  Laanoy  ad  Lvdor.  4.  SS.  et  ad  voeU.  4.  lOa  et  ad  Bray.  4.  191.  et  ad  Mulat.  i 
M7,223.    Daniel,^.  444. 
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rbdsy  presided  in  person  or  by  representation^  and  proposed 
matter,  prescribed  the  form,  and  regulated  the  discussions 
of  such  conventions.'  ^he  sovereimi  pontiff,  according  to 
Mariana,  Gibert,  Maimbourg,  and  Goaeau,did  not  appear  either 
m  person  or  by  proxy,  in  the  second,  fifth,  or  Pisan  assembly. 
Timotheus  and  Eutychius,  says  Alexander,  presided  in  the 
Byzantine  conventions  under  the  emperors  Theodosius  and 
Justinian.  Photius  attributes  the  presidency  of  the  seventh 
general  council  to  Tarasius.^ 

The  first  councils,  says  Du  Pin, '  were  not  confirmed  by  the 
popes.'  The  pontiffs,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  the  canons  of 
the  second  and  fourth,  which  conferred  rank  and  jurisdiction 
on  the  Byzantine  patriarch.  Vigilius  withstood  the  fifth  with 
all  his  pontifical  authority.  Petavius's  representation  of  this 
hierarch's  versatility  is  a  curiosity.  His  infallibility,  says  this 
historian,  ^  proscribed,  and  then  confirmed  the  fiith  universal 
council.  He  afterward  again  disclaimed,  and  finally  dedaied 
its  legitimacy.'' 

The  general  conventions,  fix>m  that  of  the  Lateran  to  that  of 
Trent,  were  held  in  the  west,  and  enjoyed  the  distinguished 
honour  of  pontifical  convocation,  presidency,  and  ratification. 
This  period  embraced  the  ten  Latm  universal  councils.  The. 
Roman  empire  was  then  divided  into  many  smaller  states, 
whose  sovereigns,  actuated  with  petty  ambition  and  engaged  in 
mutual  opposition  and  rivalry,  could  not  agree  about  ecclesias- 
tical conventions.  The  pope,  in  this  emergency,  assumed  the 
prerogative  of  convocation  and  presidency.  He  convened  the 
(dergy  and  arrogated  the  power,  which  had  been  exercised  by 
the  emperor,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  hierarch,  became 
an  engme  of  pontifical  aggrandisement  and  despotism.' 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained,  with  respect  to 
the  persons  who  should  form  a  general  council.  A  few  would 
admit  laymen ;  while  many  would  exclude  all  but  the  clergy. 
Some  would  restrict  decisive  suffrage  to  the  prelacy,  and  others 
would  extend  it  to  the  priesthood.  The  former  was  the  usase 
of  antiquity.     The  latter  obtained  in  some  of  the  councils  m 

>  Trilnis  primiB  oonciliii  (||eneraiibiis  non  pneftiit.  Du  Pin,  337.  Oiuan,  III.  16. 
n  n'ait  pas  predd^  au  premier  Conc3e  de  Uonstantinople,  H  ea  trea-certain  qall 
ne  coDToqaa  pas  le  cinqn^ime,  et  n'jr  preaida  point.  Maimb.  42.  Hnio  concilxo 
prafiut  Thnotheoa.  Alexand.  7.  234.  Ooncilio  Qointo  Oeomnenico  pneftiit 
BatychiaB.  Alexand.  12.  574,  Paolo,  1.  213,  Mariana,  1.  521.  Oibort,  1.  66, 
9a    Godean,  4.  274.    Photina,  57. 

*  Prima  Ooncilia  a  Pontificibas  oonfirmata  minime  sunt.  Dn  Pin,  387.  Gibert, 
1.  102.  Sedea  ApoaU^ica  none  vaqne  contndicit,  quod  a  aynodo  6rmatam  eat 
Liberatua,  c.  XIII.  Ularn  primiim  respuit  VigilniB,  denide  aaaenaione  firmavit, 
poatea  repndiavit  itamm.    ueniqiie  legitimam  eaM  profeana  ait    Petaifina,  S. 

«'Giber^l.7a    Paok^  1.  815.    Moreri,  8.  539. 
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more  modem  da^s.  Panormitan  would  refitrict  membership  in 
a  general  council  to  the  pope  and  prelacy^  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  laity.*  '  ^ 

Varying  in  this  way  about  the  number  of  councils,  the  Romish 
doctors  vary  also  respecting  the  manner  of  synodal  decision. 
Some  would  decide  by  a  majority ;  while  others  would  require 
unanimity  as  a  condition  of  legitimacy.  One  &ction,  patronized 
by  Bellarmine,  account  a  majority,  if  sanctioned  by  pontifical 
ratification,  sufficient  for  conferring  validity.  A  second  party, 
countenanced  by  Du  Pin,  Canus,  Salmeron,  Cusan,  and  Panor- 
mitan, would  demand  unanimity,  for  bestowing  legitimatbn 
on  a  council  and  validity  on  its  decisions.* 

The  reauisition  of  unanimity  would,  in  fact,  explode  the 
majority  of  all  the  eighteen  general  councils.  A  few  indeed 
have  been  unanimous,  but  many  divided.  The  Nicene,  By- 
zantine, Ephesian,  and  Chalcedonian  synods  contained  Actions 
that  favoured  Arianism,  Macedonianism,  Nestorianism,  Euty- 
chianism,  and  Monotbelitism.  Mighty  controversy,  say  both 
Eusebius  and  Socrates,  arose  at  Nicsea,  and  was  maintained 
with  pertinacity.  But  these  sons  of  heresy  were,  in  general, 
exterminated  by  deposition,  banishment,  murder,  or  some  otbei 
way  of  lejpl  ratiocination  and  evangelical  discipline.'  The 
patrons  of  idolatry  in  the  second  assembly  of  Nicsea,  anticipated 
all  opposition  to  their  intended  enactments  by  rejecting  all  vdio 
would  not  execrate  the  patrons  of  Iconoclasm. 

The  ten  western  councils  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  His  power,  combined  with  iffnomnce  and  the 
inquisition,  succeeded  in  a  ^eat  measure,  in  silencing  opposition 
and  commanding  unanimity.  But  occasional  symptoms  of 
rebellion  against  the  vicar-general  of  God  appeared,  notwith- 
standing general  submission,  even  in  western  Christendom.  No 
assembly,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  ever  showed  less  unity  dian 
the  council  of  Trent.  Theologian  opposed  theologian,  and 
bishop  withstood  bishop,  in  persevering  impertinence  and  con- 
tention. The  dominican  fought  with  the  franciscan  in  an  endless 
and  provoking  war  of  rancour  and  nonsense.  The  French 
and  Spanish  encountered  the  Italians,  with  inferior  numbers, 
indeea,  but  with  fiir  superior  reason  and  eloquence.  All  this 
appears  in  the  details  of  Paolo,  Du  Pin,  and  even  PaBavicino. 
The  Trentine  contest  and  decision  on  original  sin  may  be  given 

lOrotty,  83.  Alex.  10.  341.  Lenian.  1.  107.  Anton,  e.  V.  Dn  Pin,  8.  9. 
SfBodns  ganeralk  comtitaitiir  a  papa  et  epiaoopis,  et  do  nihil  dioit  de  lakit 
Panmn.  148. 

*  n  &■!  qn'ella pHW  dn  conaentement  unaniBM^^  Dn  Pin,  Dost.  «k.  1.  8. 

Nego,  com  de  fioe  agitor,  aeqtii  plurimonun  judicium  «>portere.  Ganoa,  VI.  5. 
Apol.  ].  10S<-*185.  '  EuMbiua,  III.  18.    Soeratei^  1.  8. 
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as  a  specimen  of  Trentine  contention  and  senseless  animosity. 
The  bishops,  learned  in  general  in  the  law,  but  unskilled  m 
divinity,  were  utterly  confounded  by  the  distinctions,  scholas- 
ticism, and  puzzling  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  among 
the  theologians.  The  composition  of  the  canons  was  over- 
whelmed with  inextricable  dfiflBculty.  The  persons  employed 
in  this  task  could  not  comprize  eveiy  opinion,  or  avoid  the 
hazard  of  creating  a  schism.'  The  discord  of  the  Trentine 
fathers  became,  in  the  French  nation,  the  subject  of  witticism 
and  mockery. 

The  contentions  of  the  French  synod  of  Melun,  preparatory 
to  that  of  Trent,  afibrded  a  striking  prelude  and  specimen  of  the 
noisy  and  numerous  altercations  which  were  afterwards  dis- 
played in  the  latter  assembly.  The  French  king  convened  the 
Parisian  doctors  at  Melun,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
dogmas  of  faith,  which,  on  the  assembling  of  the 'general  coun- 
cil, were  to  be  proposed  for  discussion.  The  Parisians,  how- 
ever, could  agree  on  nothing.  These,  adhering  to  a  church 
which  boasts  of  exclusive  umty,  squabbled  and  contended  on 
the  topics  of  the  sacraments,  the  Concordat,  the  l^ragmatic 
sanction,  and  the  Constantian  and  Basilian  councils,  without 
meaning  or  end.  Each,  however,  without  being  disconcerted 
by  their  discord,  would  have  his  own  opinion  made  an  article 
of  fidth.  The  king,  in  consequence,  had  to  dissolve  the  council 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion.'  A  scene  of  equal  dissension 
is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  annals  of  protestantism. 

Freedom  of  discussion  and  suffAge  is,  accordingto  unanimous 
consent,  a  necessary  condition  of  synodal  legitimacy.  Authors, 
the  most  adverse  in  other  thin^,  agree  in  the  requisition  of 
liberty.  This,  in  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  was  the  demand 
of  the  ancients,  stich  as  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Facundus, 
iis  well  as  of  the  moderns,  such  as  Richerius,  Canus,  and  Duval. 
No  council,  says  Facundus,  was  ever  known,  under  compul- 
sion, to  subscribe  any  thing  but  falsehood.*  Freedom  of  speech 
was  one  of  the  conditions  of  a  general  ecclesiastical  assembly 
required  by  the  council  of  Basil.  This  freedom,  it  has  been 
admitted,  is  destroyed,  not  only  by  deposition  and  banishment, 

'  Lq8  ^vt^qaes  embaniMB  par  one  01  grande  Taii^t^  d'opiaions,  oe  MTmeat  quel 
jagement  porter.  U  j  ayoit  nne  n  grande  vari^t6  de  aezitimens  dea  th^ologiena, 
ila  ne  croyoient  pas  qa'il  At  poatible,  ni  de  deftnir  la  chose  ni  de  condamner  qaolaa' 
one  de  ces  opinioos,  aana  oonrir  le  risqae  de  causer  qaelqne  scfaiame.  Pado,  1.  SSl . 
Lea  dispotes  se  reveiOereiit  arec  taal  de  ibroe,  que  lea  Kgata  eoreiit  beaoooop  de 
peine  a  les  ^ypaiser.    Paolo,  2.  282.    Da  Pin,  3.  426. 

*  ns  6toient  ansai  partagei  snr  Varticle  des  sacrdiiena.  Ohaean  Toololt  fiure  paa* 
ser  son  opinioii  poor  on  dogme  de  foi.  Us  ne  parent  oonTenir  d'antre  chose. 
Pitolo,  1.  177,  17a 

^Nonqoam  ooaetom  oonoSiaiii,  airi  ftlsitati,  sabacfipait.  Paanidas,  XII.  3. 
Oibert,  1.  74.    Amb.  in  Lac.  S. 
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but  also  by  thrsau,.  biAiery,  fpRBf  &vour,  &ctiDiif  moony ^  party » 
money,  and  influence.  The  favour  of  the  emperor  was,  by 
Ambrosius,  considered  subversive  of  synodal  liberty.  Thraldom 
or  servility  may  arise  fiom  any  thing  that  may  bias  the  mind  or 
influence  the  vote. 

The  application  of  this  requisition  would  explode  aU  the 
general  councils  that  ever  met  in  Christendom.  All  these  were 
swayed  by  hope,  fear,  reward,  or  punishment,  or  influenced, 
more  or  less,  by  faction  or  fiivour,  menace  or  money.  The 
eighteen  councils  were  controlled  by  the  Roman  emperor  or  the 
Bomaa  pontiff.  The  eight  oecumenical  councils  celebrated  in 
die  east  were  influenced  by  imperial  power.  The  emperors, 
in  person  or  by  representation,  presided  as  judges  in  the  Grecian 
conventions,  and  moulded  them  into  any  form  they  pleased.' 
None  of  these  ecclesiastical  meetings  was  ever  known  to  resist 
the  will  of  its  -sovereiizn,  but  adhered,  with  undeviating  uni- 
formi^,  to  the  duty  of  unlimited  and  unqualified  submission. 
Constantine's  management  of  the  Nicene  assembly,  the  most 
respectable  of  all  that  have  been  called  general,  is  recorded  by 
Eusebius  ajid  Socrates.  He  gained  some,  say  these  historians, 
by  reason  and  some  by  suppUcation.  Some  he  praised  and 
some  he  blamed^  and,  by  these  means,  succeeded,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  in  effecting  an  unaninuty.'  Such  are  the  effects  of 
imperial  arguments.  A  few,  however,  preferred  their  conscience 
or  their  system  to  royal  favour,  and  were  banished  or  deposed 
for  error  and  contumacy.  Arius,  Eusebius,  and  Theognis, 
having  for  some  time  felt  the  bltssed  efiects  of  these  logical  and 
scriptural  arguments,  subscribed  and  were  restored.  Maris, 
Theognis,  and  Eusebius,  says  Philostorgius,  declared  in  self- 
condemnation,  that,  influenced  by  terror,  they  had  signed 
heterodoxy. 

The  easterns  and  westerns  were  as  accommodating  to  the 
Arian  Constantius  as  to  the  Trinitarian  Constantine.  Con- 
stantius,  forsaking  the  Trinitarian  system,  adopted  Arianism ; 
and  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  whether  united  or  separated, 
complied  with  the  imperial  humour,  and  signed,  like  dutiful  sub- 
jects, the  Arian  and  Semi-Arian  confessions  of  Sirmium, 
Seleucia,  Milan,  and  Ariminum.  The  oriental  and  occidental 
prelacy,  united  at  Sirmium  in  one  of  the  most  numerous  councils 
that  ever  met,  subscribed,  in  compliance  with  their  sovereign, 
in  Arian  creed,  which,  as  Du  Pin  has  shown,  was  signed  by 
his  infallibility  Pope  Liberius.     The  Greeks,  consisting  of 

>  Cm  eorteB  d'aitembl^es  forent  dirigj^  par  left  Princes.    Paolo,  I.  213. 

*  TldiJMji  ofiu^tXoytaf  awiatofuvfii.  EoBebiiis,  de  yita  Conatanlini,  III.  13.  Tovf 
/UP  ffv/AftuBoir^  twf  69  7(M  iv<tiaH(Mf  to  Xoy^i  tovf  Hi  fv  Xcyor^K  fKOM'ttr. 
Bocrat.  1.  S.    Phfloatorgios,  1.  10. 
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Ajrians  JBind  Semi-Arians,  assembled  at  Seleuda,  framed,  after 
a  long  and  bitter  altercation,  an  Arian  anj  Semi-Arian  con- 
fession. These  two  the  holy  bishops  referred,  not  to  Liberius 
but  to  Constantius,  not  to  thejpontiff  but  to  the  emperor,  for  his 
approbation  and  sanction.  Tne  emperor,  rejecting  both,  pro- 
duced one  of  an  Arian  stamp,  which  had  been  composed  at 
Nicea  and  subscribed  at  Arinunum ;  and  this,  the  sacred  synod 
with  the  most  obliging  condescension .  unanimously  adopted. 
The  Latins,  at  Milan  and  Ariminum,  followed  the  footsteps  of 
the  Greeks.  The  world,  says  Jerome  on  this  occasion,  groaned 
and  wondered  at  its  Arianism ;  and  aU  in  compliance  with  its 
sovereign.* 

The  annals  of  ima^  worship,  as  well  as  the  history  of  Arian- 
ism, show  the  control  which  the  Roman  emperors  exercised 
over  the  consciences  and  the  feith  of  their  subjects,  clergy  and 
laity.  The  emperor  Constantine,  the  enemy  of  idolatry  and 
the  patron  of  iconoclasm,  called  a  numerous  synod  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the'  bishops,  adopting  the  faith  of  their  prince, 
anathematized  all  those  who  adored  the  works  of  the  pencil  or 
chisel.  But  the  empress  Irene,  the  votary  of  images  and  super- 
stition, assembled  the  second  Nicene  council,  which  is  the 
seventh  general,  and  the  holy  fathers,  proselyted  by  imperial 
arguments,  cursed,  in  long  and  loud  execrations,  all  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  iconoclasm.  The  western  emperor,  in  hos- 
tility to  image  worship,  called,  at  Frankfort,  a  council  of  three 
hundred  bishops,  who  represented  the  whole  western  church, 
and  who  overthrew  the  Nicene  enactment  in  favour  of  idolatry.' 

The  imperial  power  in  the  oriental  synods  prevailed  against 
the  pontifical  authority.  The  emperor's  influence  was  para- 
mount to  the  pontiflTs.  The  pope,  in  several  councils,  sum- 
moned all  his  energy  and  influence  in  opposition  to  the  emperor, 
but  without  success.  Papal  imbecility,  compared  with  imperial 
power,  appeared  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  general 
councils.  The  second  and  fourth  cou  ncils  elevated  the  By eantine 
patriarch  to  a  pitch  of  honour  and  jurisdiction,  offensive,  in  a 
nigh  degree,  to  the  Roman  pontiffl  The  second  conferred  on 
the  Constantinopolitan  chief  an  honorary  primacy,  next  to  the 
Roman  hierarch ;  and  the  fourth,  in  its  twenty-eighth  canon, 

f  ranted  equality  of  honour,  and  added  the  jurisdiction  of  Asia, 
ontus,  and  Tnracia.  These  honours,  bestowed  on  a  rival, 
the  pope,  as  might  be  expected,  resisted  with  all  his  might  and 
aathonty.     Lucentius,  the  pope's  vicar  at  Chalcedon  on  this 

»  Bin.  1.  479.— Du  Vm,  m  Lib.— Hil.  in  Syn.— Jerom.  in  Gbron. 
•Theopb.  285.    Zonans,  2.  85.    Bray.  I.  554.    Onbb.  2.  599.    Bray,  1.  5ti 
Ovnmza,  490.    MabiUnn,  2.  289. 
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occasion,  complained,  in  open  court,  of  &ction  and  compulsion* 
The  bishops,  said  he,  in  the  sixteenth  session,  '  are  circum- 
vented and  forced  to  subscribe  canons,  to  which  they  have  not 
consented/  But  pontifical  exertion  was  vain,  when  opposed 
to  imperial  power.  Lucentius  protested.'  But  the  obnoxious 
canon,  nevertheless,  was  inserted  in  the  code  of  the  church, 
and  obtained  validitjr  through  Christendom. 

The  Ephesian  synod  afibrds  another  proof  of  theprevalence 
of  the  emperor  and  the  weakness  of  the  pontiff.  This  assem- 
bly, indeed,  shows  the  happy  effects  both  of  pecuniary  and 
imperial  di^ectics.  The  council  of  Ephesus,  according  to  Ibas, 
was  corrupted  by  the  gold  of  Cyril.  The  saint,  says  the  bishop, 
'  gained  the  ears  of  all  by  the  poison  which  blinds  the  eyes  of 
the  wise.'*  John  and  Cyril,  indeed,  headed  two  rival  and  jar- 
ring cabals.  Each  issued  its  creed,  and  am)ealed,  not  to  the 
Roman  pontiff*  but  to  the  Roman  emperor,  for  the  orthodoxy 
of  its  faith.  His  infallibility,  on  the  occasion,  was  not  even 
consulted.  Theodosius,  at  first,  seemed  favourable  to  the  Nes- 
torian  faction.  He  afterward  veered  round  to  Cyril's  party  ; 
and  the  change,  it  appears,  was  owin^  to  the  efficacy  of^  pecu- 
nisuy  logic.  Cyril,  says  Acacius,  bribed  Scholasticus  a  cour* 
tier,  who  influenced  the  mind  of  Theodosius.  The  emperor, 
not  the  pontiff,  confirmed  the  synodal  decision  and  stamped 
the  faith  of  Cyril  with  the  seal  of  orthodoxy.' 

Justinian,  in  like  manner,  in  the  fifth  general  council,  pre- 
vailed against  Vigilius.  This  assembly,  indeed,  enjoyed  no 
freedom,  and  showed  no  deference  to  the  pontiff.  Liberatus, 
Lupus,'  and  Eustathius  have  adduced  weighty  imputations 
against  its  vaUdity.  According  to  Liberatus,  the  council,  whose 
subject  of  discussion  was  the  sQly  productions  of  Ibas,  Theo- 
doret»  and  Theodorus,  was  convened  by  the  machinations  of 
Theodorus  of  Caesarea,  and  was  swayed  by  his  influenjice  with 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  the  emperor  and  empress.  The 
episcopa^l  courtier  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Origen,  and  a 
concealed  partizan  of  Monophysitism.  The  fanciful  theologian 
was  hb  darling  author,  and  the  heretical  theology  was  his  de- 
voted system.  He  was,  \n  consequence,  an  enemy  to  Theodo- 
111  s  of  Mopsuestia,  who  had  written  against  Origen,  and  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  had  approved  his  works,  contained 
in  the  celebrated  three  chapters,  tne  mighty  topic  of  imperial 
animadversion  and  synodal  reprehension.     The  Caesarean  dig- 

'  Qua  cinmmventioiie  cum  sanctii  epifcopii  gestum  sit,  nt  non  oonsoriptit  cmon- 
ibof  folMcribere  imt  coaeti.  Orabb.  1.  938.  Lucenthif  fat  ndnit  a  faire  ium 
protatlatioii  oontro  oe  qoi  ■'  eloit  hit  en  oela.    Godea.  3.  500,  503. 

*  AwM  omaram  venano  obosoanti  ocqIm  sapientiam  obtinQit.    Labb.  6.  181. 

*  Godaao,  8.  810.    Labb.  8.  574.    Lfberatai,  c.  VI.  Bvag.  1.  5.    Lapas,  e.  XLI. 
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nitaiy,  however,  notwithstanding  his  heterodoxy,  found  means 
of  ingratiating  himself  witli  the  emperor  and  empress.  He  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  royal  favour  and  ruled  the  royal  councils. 
This  influence  he  used  for  the  discredit  of  the  Chalcedonian 
synod  and  the  condenmation  of  the  Mopsuestian  critic.     He 

I  persuaded  Justinian  to  issue  an  edict  against  the  writings  of  Ibas, 
Theodoret,  and  Theodoras,  which  had  been  sanctioned  at 
Chalcedon.  These  writers,  Pontius,  an  African  bishop,  in  a 
letter  to  Vigilius,  represents  as  the  authors  whom  the  holy  synod 
of  Chalcedon  had  received.*  The  emperor,  also,  actuated  by 
his  counsellor's  suggestions,  called  an  ecumenical  council  for 
the  confirmation  oi  nis  edict,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  ob- 
noxious, publications.  This  assembly,  according  to  Liberatus 
a  contemporary  historian,  acknowledged  the  charms  of  the  im- 
perial gold,  and  submission  to  the  imperial  will.  The  emperor, 
says  the  Carthaginian  deacon,  *  prevailed  on  the  occasion,  by 
Bnbeiy  and  banishment.  He  enriched  those  who  promoted  his 
designs,  and  banished  all  .who  resisted.'' 

/  The  allegations  of  Liberatus  have  been  repeated  by  Lupus 
and  Eustathius.  According  to  Lupus,  'Justinian  became  a 
Dioclesian,  and  the  Grecian  prelacy  became  the  tools  of  his  im- 
perial despotism.'*  *  All  things,'  says  Eustathius,  *  were  effected 
oy  violence.'  Certain  it  is,  however  these  things  be  determined, 
that  the  Roman  pontiff  opposed  the  Roman  emperor  and  the 
universal  council  in  all  its  sessions. 

But  the  sovereign  and  the  fathers  proceeded  in  the  synodal  ^ 
decisions,  without  hesitation  or  delay.  VigiHus  refused  to  sign 
the  sentence  of  the  council.  Bat  his  majesty  compelled  his  in- 
fallibility, unwilling  as  he  was,  to  confirm  decisions  which  his 
holiness  hated,  and  to  sanction  enactments,  against^  which,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  he  had  protested.  A  convention, 
assembled  in  this  manner  by  stratagem,  disputing  about  nothing, 
corrupted  by  the  emperor,  repealing  Ae  decision  of  a  former 
general  council,  and  acting  in  unrelenting  hostility  to  the  vicar- 
general  of  God,  constituted  the  fifth  general,  unerring,  holy 
Roman  council. 

The  eight  eastern  councils,  in  this  manner,  were  subject  ta 
the  control  of  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  the  western,  in  the 
same  way,  were  swayed  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  pope  became  as  arbitrary  and  despotic  among  the  Latins, 

^  Lm  antenn,  qae  le  nint  concile  de  OfaalcedoiiM  sroit  reed*.    Godeao,  4M30. 

*  Consentientes  epiioopt  in  Trium  damnationem  Oaphalomm  mimeribas  dita- 
bantnr,  vel  non  consentienteak  depositi;  in  ezilhiin  waad  fnnt.  Liberatag,  c. 
XXIV.    Oiabb.  2.  121. 

'  In  bao  synodo,  Jnetmianas  Diocletiannni  indicerat :  ejus  affectibna  aerviebant 
aninM  Gn&conmi  epiaoopi.    Lnpoa,  1.  737.  .  Bray.  1.  330. 
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as  the  emperor  bad  been  among  the  Greeks.  This  servility 
of  the  Westerns  has  been  delineated  with  the  pencil  of  truths 
by  Gibert,  Giannone,  Du  Pin,  and  Ricberius.'  According  to 
Gibert,  *  the  pontiffs,  in  these  conventions,  did  as  they  pleased.' 
The  Roman  nierarchs,  says  Du  Pin, '  established-,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  theii'  sovereignty  in  the  Roman  city,  and  their  inde- 
pendence on  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  even  assumed  the  right 
of  conferring  the  imperial  crown.  Their  power  over  the  state 
and  the  magistrajcy,  was  iattended  with  additional  authority  and 
jurisdiction  over  me  church  and  clergy.  Councils  were  con-  • 
vened  by  their  summons,  and  the  synodal  constitutions  were 
their  productions.  The  popes  were  the  authors  of  the  eccle- 
siastical canons,  to  which  tne  prelacy  only  gave  their  assent. 
The  assembly  merely  sanctioned  the  will  of  the  hierarch.'  The 
councils,  in  the  twelfth  century,  were,  according  to  Giannone, 
'  called  by  the  pontiff,  who,  in  these  meetings,  made  such  regu- 
lations as  were  conducive  to  his  own  grandeur,  while  the  as- 
sembled bishops  only  consented.' 

Richerius  writes  in  the  same  strain  as  Du  Pin,  Gibert,  and 
Giannone.  Synodal  liberty,  according  to  this  author, '  departed 
with  the  elevation  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  to  the  papacy.  This 
patron  of  ecclesiastical  despotism,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  compelled  the  clergy  of  Christen- 
dom to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Roman  See  :  and  this  stretch  of 
papal  power,  in  a  short  time,  intiroduced  spiritual  slavery.  The 
pontiffs,  according  to  the  same  historian,  continued,  from  the 
accession  of  Gregory  till  the  council  of  Constance,  embracing  a 
period  of  340  years,  to  assume  the  authority  of  framing  canons 
and  definitions  at  the  Vatican,  and  then  summoned  servile  synods 
to  sanction  their  arbitraxy  and  oppressive  dictations.' 

A  similar  statementy  in  reference  to  the  oath  of  fideliQr  to  the 
pope,  is  given  by  Gibert  and  Pithou  in  their  editions  of  the 
cappn-law.  In  Gibert's  statements  *  bishops  should  swear  fideli- 
ty to  the  pope,'  and  in  Pithou's  '  all  who,  in  the  present  day, 
receive  any  dignity  from  the  pope,  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
his  holiness.'*  Pius  the  Fourth,  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
which,  in  1664,  he  annexed  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  exacts  an 
oath  of  the  same  kind.  According  to  this  bull,  issued  by  the 
pope  and  received  by  the  prelacy,  alt  the  beneficed  clergy  in 
the  Romish  communion,  '  promise  and  swear  obedience  to  the 

^Pontificem  in  lis  feci^se  anidquid  Ubuit.    Gibert,  %.  100.    Da  Pin,  Cen.  XII. 
c.  XX.  GiannoQ,  itlV.  3.  Rich.  c.  38. 

*  Epiflcopi  Paps  debent  jafljpnindam.    Gibert,  3. 206.   Hodie  omnes  accipientei 
dignitatem  a  Papa  sibi  jurat.    Pithou,  107. 

^Bomano  Ponttfici  veram  obedieutiain  spondeo  ac  juro.    Labb.  20. 222.    Barclay, 
11.  c.  2. 
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Roman  pontiff. '     This  obligatbn,  it  is  plain,  is  inconsistent  with 
freedom  or  independence. 

This  servility  and  compulsion  appeared  in  all  the  ten  Latin  * 
councils,  and  in  none  more  than  in  the  council  of  Trent.  The 
Trentines  were  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  court  His 
holiness  filled  the  council  with  hungry  and  pensioned  Italians, 
who  voted  as  he  pleased.  The  Italians,  in  this  assembly, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven ;  while  those  of 
other  nations  mustered  only  eighty.  The  French,  Spanish,  and 
Germans,  indeed,  endeavored  to  maintain  the  fireedom  of  the 
assembly ;  but  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers.  The  French 
and  Spanish,  however,  both  confessed  the  thraldom  of  the 
synod.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  complained  of  papal  influ- 
ence. Lausac,  the  French  ambassador,  declared  that  the 
Roman  court  was  master  in  the  council  and  opposed  the 
reformation.  Claudius,  a  French  Trentine  theologian,  said,  in 
a  letter  to  Espensseus,  *  you  would  di^with  grief,  if  you  should 
see  the  villany  which  is  here  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  a  reformation.^  The  Spanish  declared  that  the  council 
contained  more  than  forty,  who  received  monthly  pensions  from 
the  Roman  court.  Richerius  as  well  as  Paolo  admits  the  utter 
absence  of  all  liberty  in  the  Council  of  Trent 

^  Prae  dolore,  mofftaos  oi,  ri  ea  ▼idiases  qnn  ad  elodendam  reformatioiieiB» 
infiiuda  patrantar.  Claud.  £p.  ad  Bipen.  Paolo.  II.  V.  VI.  A  la  tenae  d'on  cod- 
eile  libra,  celui  de  Trenttf  ne  Tetant  pas.    PaoL  1.  216.  et  2.  416. 
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SUP&BMACY. 

VOVrn  TARIATIONS — POPl's  PRB8IDIRCT — HM  BOTZRBIORTT  OR  DBBPOTUM^BIS 
•VPPOSID  BQUALITT  WITH  GOD — HIS  ALLBOBD  SUPBRIORITT  TO  GoD — SCRIP- 
TURAL PROOr-— TRAHITIOIIAL  BTIDBNCB— ORIOWAl.  STATB  OF  THE  ROMAN  CHURCH 
— CAU8X9  OF  ITS  PRIMACY — IMIlTBirCI  OF  THE  CITT — FALSI  DBCRBTAL8-— HISSIOIfS 
^-OPPOaiTIOH  FROM  ASIA,  AFRICA,  FRANCB,  SPAIN,  BNOLANDi  AND  IRKLAND — UNI- 
TBRBAL  BISHOP— UfORPATIOllS  OF  RICHGLAS,  JOHH,  ORBOORT,  TNNOCBNT,  AND 
BONIFACB. 

The  Supremacy  is,  by  the  patrons  of  Romanism,  uniformly 
ascribed  to  the  pope.  This  title  the  partisans  of  popery  use  to 
represent  the  Roman  hierarch's  superiority  in  the  church.  But 
the  authority  attached  to  this  dignity,  remains  to  the  present 
day  undecided.  Opinions  on  this  topic  have  floated  at  freedom, 
unfixed  by  any  acknowledged  standard,  and  uncontrolled  by. 
any  recognized  decision.  The  Romish  doctors,  in  consequence, 
have,  on  the  pontificial  supremacy,  roved  at  random  through 
all  the  gradations  and  forms  of  diversified  and  conflicting 
systems. 

These  systems  are  many,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  are 
distinguished  in  many  instances  by  trifling  and  evanescent 
shades  of  discrimination.  A  full  enumeration  would  be  end- 
less, and,  at  the  same  time,  is  useless.  The  chief  variations  on 
this  topic  may  be  reduced  to  four.  One  confers  a  mere  presi- 
dency; and  the  second  an  unlimited  sovereignty  on  the  RoiHan 
pontifl*.  The  third  makes  the  pope  equal — ^and  the  fourth 
superior,  to  God* 

One  variety  restricts  the  Roman  pontiff"  to  a  mere  presidency, 
similar  to  the  moderator's  in  the  Scottish  assembly,  or  the  pro- 
locutor's in  the  English  convocation.  The  first  amons;  his 
equals,  he  is  not  the  church's  master,  but  its  minister.  Such  are 
the  statements  of  Du  Pin,  Rigaltius,  Pilaster,  Gibert,  and  Paolo.^ 

1  Pelram  inter  Apostolos  primam  locnm  obtiniiiase.  Da  Pin,  313.  Primum 
ene  Romannm  Pontificem.    Da  Pin,  333. 

Non  imperium,  non  dominatam,  non  potentatam,  sod  primam  Locam.  Da  Pin, 
314.    Le  Pape  lui-meme  n*e8t  qae  le  premier  entre  les  pretres.    Lenfant,  1*  107. 
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Tlie  pontiff,  says  Du  Pin,  <  like  Peter  among  the  apostles,  ob- 
tains the  first  puLce.  The  pontiff  has  no  power  over  the  church, 
but  the  church,  on  the  contrary,  over  the  pontiff.'  The  Roman 
hierarch,  says  Ri^tius,  quoted  by  Du  Pin,  *  possesses  not 
jurisdiction,  domimon  or  soveieignty,  but  the  first  place/  Car- 
dinal Pilaster,  in  the  council  of  Constance,  and  without  any 
m)position,  reckoned '  the  pope  only  the  first  amon^  the  priests. 
The  pope,  says  Gibert,  *is  only  the  first  of  the  bishops.'  The 
Roman  nierarch,  according  to  Paolo,  *  is  chief,  not  in  authority , 
but  in  order,  as  the  president  of  an  assembly.'  This  presidency , 
therefore,  Du  Pin,  observes,  is  only  a  primacy  ot  order  and 
unity ;  which  indeed,  is  necessary  for  the  efficiency  and  co- 
operation of  every  society. 

This  primacy  authorizes  a  general  superintendence,  allows 
the  possessor  to  watch  over  the  faith  and  morality  of  the  whole 
community,  and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
canons.  The  power,  however,  is  executive,  not  legidative; 
and  extends,  not  to  the  enactment,  but  merely  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws.  The  Pontiff's  doctrinal  definitions  and  moral 
instructions,  are,  on  account  of  his  dignity,  entitled  to  attention ;, 
but  depend  on  their  general  reception  for  their  validity.  The 
pontifical  primacy,  or,  as  some  say,  monarchy,  is,  according  to 
this  system,  limited  by  prelatical  aristocracy.  The  episcopacy , 
in  other  words,  restricts  the  popedom.  The  Roman  pontiff  is 
inferior  to  a  general  council,  by  which  he  may,  for  heresy  or 
immorality,  be  tried  and  deposed,  and  which  does  not  necessarily 
require  his  summons,  presidency,  or  confirmation ;  though  these 
may,  on  some  occasions,  be  a  matter  of  convenience.  The 
patrons  of  this  system  deprecate  the  papal  claims  to  infallibility ; 
and  view  with  detestation,  all  the  Roman  hierarch's  pretensions 
to  the  deposition  of  kings,  the  transferring  of  kingdoms,  and  the 
absolution  of  subjects  firom  the  oath  of  fidelity.^ 

The  French  have  patronized  this  system  on  the  subject  of  the 
p^al  primacy.  The  Gallican  church  maintains  this  plan  of 
moderation  and  freedom,  and  disclaims  the  ultraism  and  ser- 
vility of  the  Italian  schooL  The  same  views  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  university  of  Paris,  followed  by  those  of  Angiers, 
Orleans,  Bononia,  Louvain,  Herford,  Cracow,  and  Colonia. 
The  Sorbonne,  in  several  instances,  pronounced  the  contrary 


Aliad  nan  sit  Papa  qnam  epiBOoponim  nrlmas.    Gibert,  3.  336. 

Inter  equales  epifcopo0|  primam  graamn  obtmeat,  priBuu  inter  pares.  De 
Prim.  206. 

Le  Pape  est  ministre  de  r^glise ;  il  n'en  est  pas  le  maltre.    Apol.  3.  S2. 

1  Us  le  croyent  sonmis  anx  concUes  Generanx.  Moreri,  1.  40.  Da  Pin,  885. 
Arsdekin,  1.  113.    Hotman,  321. 
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opinion  a  heresy.^  The  same  scheme  has  been  supported  b j 
many  distinguished  theolo^ans,  such  as  Gerson,  Cusan,  Tos- 
tatus;  Aliaco,  Vittoria,  Richerius,  Soto,  Dionysius,  Launoy, 
Driedo,  Pluen,  Filasti^r,  Vigorius,  Marca,  and  Du  Pin ;  and 
these,  again,  have  been  followed  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Pius, 
JuliuSy  Siricius,  Zozimus,  Celestine,  Sixtus,  Giegi»y,  Eugenius, 
Innocent,  and  Adrian.' 

A  similar  subordination  of  the  papal  power  was  patronized 
hv  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  BasiL  The  Pisans  de- 
clared the  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  Roman 
SontifF;  degraded  Benedict  and  Gregory  and  elected  Alexan- 
er.^  The  Gonstantians,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Pisans, 
defined,  in  the  fourth  session,  the  subjection  of  a  pope  to  a 
council,  and  denounced  condign  punishment  on  all  persons,  of 
every  state  and  dignity,  even  the  papal,  who  should  disobey 
the  synodal  enactments/  The  Basuisms,  in  their  second  session, 
renewed  the  decision  of  Constance  with  its  penalty  against  all 
transgressors.  The  council  of  Basil,  besides,  in  its  thirty-third 
session,  declared  the  superiority  of  a  general  council  to  a 
Roman  hierarch,  and  its  incapability  of  being  dissolved,  pro- 
rogued, or  transferred  against  its  consent,  to  be  truths  of  the 
Catholic  faith.  Pertinacity  in  the  denial  of  these  truths,  the 
holy  unerring  Fathers  pronounced  a  heresy.  The  inferiority 
of  A  pope  to  an  universal  synod,  and  his  incompetency  to  order 
its  dissolution,  adjournment,  or  translation  are,  according  to  an 
in&llible  council,  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  and  respect  not 
discipline  but  the  faith.'^ 

A  second  variety  allows  the  pope  an  unlimited  sovereignty. 
The  abettors  of  this  system,  overstepping  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration, would  exalt  the  primacy  into  a  despotism.  The  pope- 
dom, according  to  these  speculators,  is  a  monarchy,  unlimited 
by  democracy  or  aristocracy,  by  the  laity  or  the  clergy.  The 
Iloman  pontiflPs  power  is  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  extend- 
ing both  to  the  church  and  the  state ;  and  legislative  as  well 
as  executive,  comprehending  in  its  measureless  range  both  the 
making  and  Enforcing  of  laws.  He  is  clothed  with  uncontrolled 
authority  over  the  church,  the  clergy,  councils,  and  kings.     He 

^  '  Qui  decent  contrarium,  baereticoB  esBO  ceiuet.  Du  PiOf  421.  L'eglua  Gml- 
licane  ont  approav^  le  decret  de  la  Baperiorit6  des  oonciles  sar  Lm  Papes. 
Milletot,  572. 

'  Launoy,  1.  295,  314.    Dn  Pin,  442.    Fabnlottua,  c.  2. 

'  Concilium  generale  uuvenam  representanf  eccleriam  esse  taperias  PapoB.  Da 
Pin,  404. 

*  Gui  qnilibet  cajascmnqne  Btatos  rel  dignitatis,  etiam  ai  papalia  exiatat,  obire 
tonetor;  Labb.  16. 73.  Summum  pontificem  subeBse  conciliia  generalibna.  Qibert, 
2.  7.     Gossart,  4.  113. 

B  Est  veritaa  fidei  Oatholicn.  Veritatibus  duabna  pnedictu  pertinaciter  repa^ 
ftans  eat  censendufthaereticuB.  Labb.  17.  236,  390.  Il  merite d'etre  ceauk berets 
que.    Bray,  4.  126.    Du  Pin,  3.  88.    Hotman,  321,  323. 
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has  a  riahif  bodi  in  a  legislative  and  executiye  capacity,  to 

Sovem  tne  universal  churdi,  and  to  ordain»  iudge,  suspend,  and 
epose  bishops,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs  through  Christei^ 
dom.  These  reoeive  their  authority  fr(^m  the  pope,  as  he  re- 
ceives his  from  God.  He  possesses  a  superiority  over  general 
councils,  which,  for  legitimation  and  validity,  recjuire  pontifical 
convocation,  presidency,  and  ratification.  He  is  the  supreme 
judge  of  controversy,  and,  in  this  capacity,  receives  appeals 
fit>m  the  whole  church.  He  is  vested  with  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  authority ;  and  may  depose  sovereigns,  transfer  king- 
doms, and  absolve  subjects  firom  the  oath  of  fealty.  His  chief 
prerc^tive  is  in&llibmt^.  The  Roman  pontiff,  unlike  other 
fi*ail  mortals,  is,  at  least  m  his  official  sentences,  which  he  pro- 
nounces fix>m  the  chair,  exempted  fi'om  all  possibility  of  error 
or  mistake.^ 

Such  is  the  monstrous  system  of  the  Italian  school  on  the 
papal  supremacy.  The  Transalpine  faction,  who  are  depend- 
ant and  servile  minions  of  the  Roman  court,  clothe  the  pontiff 
with  all  this  superhuman  power  and  authority.  Thisparty  has 
been  supported  in  these  views  by  Jesuits,  canonists,  theologians, 
popes,  and  councils.  The  votaries  of  Jesuitism,  dispersed 
throush  the  world,  have  advocated  the  unlimited  audiority  of  the 
popedom,  with  their  accustomed  erudition  and  sophistry.  The 
canonists,  such  as  Gratian  and  Pithou,  have,  in  general,  been 
friends  to  the  plentitude  of  pontifical  jurisdiction  and  despotism. 
These  have  been  suppoitea  by  an  host  of  thtologians  and  school- 
men, such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Turrecrema,  San- 
derus.  Perron,  Pighius,  Carranza,  Fabulottus,  Lainez,  Jacoba- 
tius,  Arsdekin,  Antonius,  Canus,  Cajetan,  Aquinas,  Turrianno, 
Lupus,  Campeggio,  and  Bonaventura. 

The  Roman  hierarchs,  as  might  be  expected,  have,  in 
general,  maintained  the  papal  power.  Celestine,  Gelasius,  Leo, 
Nicholas,  Gregory,  Urban,  Pascal,  Boniface,  Clement,  and 
Paul  supported  their  overgrown  tyramny  with  peculiar  resolution 
and  energy.  Gregory  the  Seventh  subjected,  not  only  the 
church  but  the  state,  and  monopolized  both  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical power.  Boniface  the  Eignth  taught  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mission to  the  pontiff  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  Paul  the 
Fourth  seems  to  have  been  a  model  of  pontifical  ambition,  arro- 
gance, haughtiness,  and  tyranny.     His  infallibility  contemned 

1  Du  Pin,  333.  Bell.  IV.  1,  15,  et  .  6.  Qibert,  3.  36,  487.  Gigetan,  o.  I. 
Bxtrav.  52,  101.    Labb.  18.  1428.    Fabnl.  c.  II. 

Sab  ratione  regminis  monarchici.  Deiu,  2.  147.  In  Papa  residet  saprema 
potestas.    Faber,  2.  384. 

Ecclesiam  Christos  institaerit  instar  regni,  in  qoa  nnos,  cnteria  imperit.  Labb. 
20.  670. 

Papa  est  Dominas  temporalia  totiiis  orbiB.    Barclay,  17. 
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the  authority  of  councils  and  kings.  The  papal  power  he 
maintained,  was  unbounded  and  above  all  synods ;  and  this, 
he  called  an  article  of  faith;  and  the  contranr,  he  denomi- 
nated a  heresy.^  Hift  holiness  declared  himself  the  successor 
of  one  who  had  deposed  emperors  and  kings,  and  superior  to 

Erinces,  whom  he  would  not  acknowledge  as  his  companions, 
ut  use  as  his  footstool.  This  vain  glory,  these  empty  boasts, 
his  infallibility  enforced  with  the  stamp  of « his  foot  and  the 
thunder  of  his  apostolic  voice. 

The  Italian  system,  on  the  supremacy,  was  patronized  also 
by  the  councils  of  Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent.  Eugenius, 
in  the  Florentine  Convention  and  with  its  approbation,  declared, 
in  the  thirteenth  session,  the  superiority  of  the  pope  to  a 
council,  whose  enactments  he  was  authorized  by  his  apostolic 
prerogative  to  change  or  repeal.  The  pontifical  dissolution  or 
translation  of  a  council,  he  declared,  is  no  heresy,  notwithstanding 
the  contrary  sentence  of  the  Basilian  assembly,  whose  acts,  he 
affirmed,  were  unjust  and  foolish,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  The  Florentines  vested  his  infallibility  with  the 
vicegerency  of  God,  and  authority  to  teach  all  Christians,  and 
the  supremacy  over  the  whole  world.* 

The  fifth  council  of  the  Lateran  clothed  Leo  with  equal 
power.  This  convention  decreed  the  superiority  of  the  Roitian 
pontiff  over  aU  councils,  and  his  full  power  and  right  of  synodal 
convocation,  translation,  and  dissolution.  This  assembly  also 
renewed  the  buU  of  Boniface,  which  declared  the  subjection  of 
all  Christians  to  the  Roman  pontiff  necessary  for  salvation.* 

The  council  of  Trent,  on  this  subject,  was  not  so  explicit  as 
those  of  Florence  and  the  Lateran.  The  French  and  Spanish, 
in  this  synod,  withstood  the  Italians,  and  prevented  the  free 
expression  of  Ultramontane  servility.  The  council,  however, 
in  its  fourteenth  session,  ascribed  to  the  pope  *the  supreme 
power  in  the  universal  church.'*  The  pontiff,  said  Cardillus  to 
the  Trentine  fathers,  without  any  disclaimer,  *  holds,  as  a  mor- 
tal God,  the  place  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  cannot  be  judged  by 

^  C'fttoit  an  article  de  foi.  et  que  de  dire  le  contraire  6toit  one  h6r6Bie.  Paolo, 
2.  27.    Labb.  19.  96S. 

*  Constat  synodom  pontifici  ease  inferiorem.  Labb.  18.  1320.  Papa  est  saper 
pot0statem  ecclesiaeuniTersalis  et  concilii  ffeneralis.^    Gajetan,  L  10. 

Dissolationem  sive  translationem  concilii  hsresim  non  pertinere.  Labb.  18. 
1321.  Romannm  Pontificem  iu  universam  orbem  tenere  primatum,  et  vonim 
Christi  vicarium,  existere.    Labb.  18.  526.  1152.    Gibert,  1.  93. 

'  Solam  Romannm  Pontificem,  tanqnam  auctoritatem  saper  omnia  concilia 
babentem,  tarn  concilioram  dicendoram,  transferendonim,  dissolvendomm  plenam 
|as  et  poteatatem  babere.     Labb.  19.  967.    Brays,  4.  806.    Da  Pin  430. 

*  Pro  saprema  potestate  sibi  in  ecclesia  aniversa  tradita.  Labb.  20.  96.  Gibert, 
1.  181.     Dens,  8.  232. 

^JU  Christi  vicem  gerit  in  terris,  tanqnam  mortalis  Dens :  neqae  a  concilio  genenU 
Fdntifex  jadicari  potest.    Gardil.  in  Labb.  20.  671,  1177. 
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a  general  coundL'     This  avowal  is  inconsistent  with  Cisalpine 
liberality  and  independence. 

The  French,  therefore,  in  this  manner,  oppose  the  Italians 
on  the  topic  of  papal  supremacy.  These  two  schools  are, 
on  this  question,  at  open  war.  Theologian  withstands  theolo- 
gian. Gerson,  AUiaco,  Richerius,  Launoy,  Almain,  Paolo, 
Marca,  Du  Pin,  Carron,  and  Walsh,  encounter  Baronius, 
Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carranza,  Turiano,  Turrecrema,  Arsdekin, 
Csgetan,  Aquinas,  and  Bonaventur^  The  universities  of  Paris, 
Angiers,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Bononia,  Louvain,  Cracow, 
Cologne,  and  Hetford  may  be  pitted  against  the  schoolmen, 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Roman  court.  Pope  charges  pope,  in 
dreadful  affray.  Damasus,  Felix»  Siricius,  Celestine,  and  Pius 
lead  their  phalanx  against  the  squadrons  of  Leo,  Gregoiv, 
Urban,  Nicholas,  Pascal  Paul,  and  Sixtus.  General  councils 
stand  in  array  against  general  councils.  The  Pisans,  Constan- 
tians,  and  Basiliaus  wage  ware  against  the  Florentines,  Laterans, 
atid  Trentines ;  and  hurl  mutual  anathemas  from  their  spiritual 
artillery. 

A  third  variety  would  raise  the  pope  to  an  equaUty  with  God. 
The  Italian  school,  one  would  expect,  confers  a  power  on  the 
Roman  hierarch  calculated  to  satisty  the  highest  ambition.  But 
the  Transalpine  system  does  not  terminate  the  progression.  A 
third  description  of  flatterers  have  proceeded  to  greater  ex- 
travagancy, and  vested  his  holiness  with  ampler  prerogatives. 
These,  in  the  exorbitance  of  papal  adulation,  have  insulted 
reason,  outraged  common  sense,  and  ascended,  in  their  impious 
progress,  through  all  the  graduations  of  blasphemy.  Pretended 
Chnstians  have  ascribed  that  Divinity  to  the  Koman  pontiff,  which 
the  Pagans  attributed  to  the  Roman  emperors.  Domitian,  ad- 
dressing his  subjects  in  his  proclamation,  simed  himself  their 
*  Lord  God.'  CaUgula  arrogated  the  name  oi '  the  Greatest  and 
Best  Grod ;'  while  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  affected,  with 
more  modesty,  to  be  only  *  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.'' 
This  blasphemy  has  been  imitated  by  the  minions  of  his  Roman 
infallibihty.  The  pope,  says  the  gloss  of  the  canon  law,  *  is  not 
a  man.'  This  awkward  compliment  is  intended  to  place  his 
holiness  above  humanity.  Accordmg  to  Turrecrema  and  Bar- 
clay, *  some  BocTORLiNos  wish,  in  their  adulation,  to  equal  the 
pontiff  to  God.'  These,  says  Gerson,  quoted  by  Carron  and 
Giannone,  '  esteem  the  pope  a  God,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth.'  The  sainted  Bernard  affirms  tlubt, '  none,  except 
Grod,  is  like  the  pope,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth.** 

1  Saetoniiu,  322,  555. 

*  Papa  non  est  homo.    Sext  Decret    L.  I.  Tit  VI.  e.  18. 

DootoroaU  voloal  adulaado  90§  qnaa  aMiuipaimra  Deo.  Barolaj,  919* 
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The  name  and  die  works  of  God  hare  been  ajppropritfted  to 
the  pope,  by  theologians,  canonists^  popes,  and  councils* 
Gratian,  Pithou,  Durand,  Jacobatius,  Mussot  Gibert,  Gregory, 
Nicholas,  Innocent,  the  canon  law,  and  the  Lateran  council  have 
compltmented  his  holiness  with  the  name  of  deit^y^,  or  bestowed 
on  him  the  vicegerency  of  heaven.  Pithou,  Gibcft,  Durand, 
Jacobatius,  Musso,  and  Gratian,  on  the  authority  of  the  canon ' 
law,  style  the  pontiff  the  Almighty's  vicegerent,  *  who  occupies 
the  place,  not  of  a  mere  man,  but  of  the  true  God.'  Accoraing 
to  Gregory  the  Second,  *  The  whole  Western  Nations  reckoned 
Peter  a  terrestrial  God,'  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  of  course, 
succeeds  to  the  title  and  the  estate.  This  blasphemy,  Gratian 
copied  into  the  canon  law.  '  The  emperor  Constantine,'  says 
Nicholas  the  First,  *  conferred  the  appellation  of  God  on  the 
pope,  who,  therefore,  being  God,  cannot  be  judged  by  man.' 
According  to  Innocent  the  Third, '  the  pope  holds  the  place  of 
the  true  God.'  The  canon  law,  in  the  gloss,  denominates  the 
Roman  hierarch, '  our  Lord  Grod.'  The  canonists,  in  general, 
reckon  the  pope  the  one  God,  who  hath  all  power,  human  and 
divine,  in'  heaven  and  in  earth.  Marcellus  in  the  Lateran 
council  and  with  its  full  approbation,  called  Julius,  *  God  on 
earth.'^  This  was  the  act  ot  a  general  council,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  popish  account,  is  the  decision  of  infallibility. 

The  works  as  well  as  the  name  of  God  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  pope,  by  Innocent,  Jacobatius,  Durand,  Decius,  Lainez, 
the  canon  law,  and  the  Lateran  council.  *  The  pope  and  the 
Lord,'  in  the  statement  of  Innocent,  Jacobatius  and  Decius, 
•  form  the  same  tribunal,  so  that,  sin  excepted,  the  pope  can  do 
nearly  all  that  God  can  do.'  Jacobatius,  in  his  modesty,  uses 
the  qualifying  expression  nearly,  which  Decius,  with  more  ef- 
frontery, rejects  as  unnecessary.  The  pontiff,  say  Jacobatius 
and  Durand,  *  possesses  a  plentitude  of  power,  and  none  dare 
say  to  him,  any  more  than  to  God,  Lord,  what  dost  thou  ?  He 
can  change  the  nature  of  things,  and  make  nothing  out  of  some- 
thing and  something  out  of  nothing.'     These  are  not  the  mere 

Q.  II.  Bfltiment  Papun  nnionm  Deam  ease  oni  habet  poteftetom  amneui  in  ooslo 
et  ID  terrA.  Oarron,  34.  Oiannon,  X.  12.  Piteter  Deum,  noa  est  similiB  ei  oec 
in  cqbIo,  nee  in  terrA.    Bernard,  1725.    2.  TbeM.  11.  4. 

'  Papa  vicem  non  puri  hominis,  sed  veri  Dei,  gerenft  in  terra.  Jacob.  VII. 
Barclay,  222.  I^thoa,  29.  Decret.  I.  Tit.  VII.  c.  III.  Papa  looum  Dei  tenet  in 
terria.  Gibert,  2.  9.  Darand.  1.  51.  Omnia  Occidentis  regna,  velut  Dcum  terres- 
trem  babent.  Labb.  8.  666.  Bmy.  2.  100.  Oonetantino  Denm  appellntiim.  cnm 
nee  poMe  Doom  ab  bominibiis  judicari  manifeitain  est  Labb.  9. 1572.  Dominoa 
Deoa  noater  Papa.  Bxtrar.  tit  XIV.  c.  IV.  Walsh,  p.  IX.  Deui  in  terris. 
tabb.  19.  791.    Bin.  9.  54. 

Oanoniate  dicnnt,  Papam  eiee  nnum  Deam,  qui  habet  poteatatem  omnem  in 
eolo  et  in  tenra.    Potertatam  onnem   et  Divinam  at  homanam  Pape  tribonnt 
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iinagiiiatioiisof  JaGobadtts,  Durandy  and  Decius;  but  are  found, 
in  atU  their  absurdity,  in  the  canon  law,  which  attributes  to  the 

^  pope,  the  irsesponsibility  of  the  Creator,  the  divine  power  of 
performing  the  works  of  God,  and  maldng  something  out  of 
nothing.  The  pope,  according  to  Lainez  at  the  council  of 
Trent, '  has  the  power  of  dispensib^  with  all  laws,  and  the  same 

^  authority  as  the  Lord.'  This,  exclaimed  Hugo,  '  is  a  scandal 
and  impiety  which  equals  a  mortal  to  the  immortal,  and  a  man 
to  God.'-  An  archbishop,  in  the  last  Lateran  synod,  called 
Julius  *  prince  of  the  world :'  and  another  orator  styled  Leo, 
*  the  possessor  of  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  who  presi- 
ded over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  globe.'  This  blasphemy,  the 
holy,  unerring,  Roman  council  heard  without  any  aisapproba- 
tioa,  and  the  pontiff  with  unmingled  complacency.  The  man 
of  sin  then  *•  sat  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  showed  himself  that 
he  was  God.'  *  Some  popes,*  says  Coquille,  *  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  called  omnipotent.'^ 

A  fourth  variety,  on  this  subject,  make»  the  Pope  superior  to 
God.  Equality  with  the  Almighty,  it  might  have  been  expected 
would  have  satiated  the  ambition  of  the  pontiff  and  satisfied  the 
sycophancy  of  his  minbns.  But  this  was  not  the  giddiest  step 
in  the  scale  of  blasphemy.  The  superiority  of  the  pope  over 
the  Creator,  has  been  boldly  and  unblushingly  maintained  by 
pontiffs,  theologians,  canonists,  and  councils. 

According  to  Cardinal  ZabareUa,  <  the  pontiffs,  in  their  arn>- 

Sknce,  assumed  the  accomplishment  of  all  tney  pleased,  even  un* 
wfiil  things,  and  thus  raised  their  power  above  the  law  of 
Gkxl.'  The  canon  law  declares  that,  ^  the  Pope,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  is  above  rights  can  change  the  substantial 
nature  of  things,  and  transform  unlawful  into  lawful.''  Bellar- 
mine's  statement  is  of  a  similar  kind.  The  Cardinal  affirms 
that,  *  the  Pope  can  transubstantiate  sin  into  duty,  and  duty 
into  sin,'  He  can,  says  the  canon  law,  '  dispense  with  right.' 
Stephen,  archbishop  of  Petraca,  in  his  senseless  parasitism 
and  blasphemy,  dedai^,  in  the  couacil  of  the  Lateran,  that 

>  Papa  et  Christos  faciant  idem  coDsiBtoriam,  ita  qyod,  excepto  peccato,  potest 
Papa  fere  omnia  horn,  <mfB  poteat  Dens.  Jacob.  III.  Fupm  nailva  audeat  diaoero, 
Dominey  car  ita  iaeiB  7  JBxtraT.  Tit.  IV.  c.  II.  Sicat  Deo  dici  non  potest,  cur  ita 
&cia  T  Ita  nee  in  ias,  ous  sunt  jaris  positivi,  Ps^mb  potest  dici  car  hoc  facis  T 
Jacob.  III.  De  aliqno  mcit  mbSU  mutando  etiam  rei  natoram.  De  nihilo,  aliqaid 
fiwit.  Darandt  I.  6^  Bxtnvv.  De  Traa.  c.  1.  q.  6.  Coram  te,  hoc  est,  coram 
totias  orbis  principe.  Labb.  19.  700.  Tibi  data  est,  omnia  potestaa,  in  ccbIo  etin 
terra.  Saper  omnia  regna  mandi  sedens.  Labb.  19.  920,  927.  Da  Pin.  3.  602. 
2.  Tbesa.  11.  4.    Anoana  ont  eeAvir^  d'etre  appeUes  oamipotena.    Coquille,  40a 

*  Pontffioes  malta  sibi  arrofaveront,  et  omnia  ae  pomo  exiatimeat,  et  qoid^oid 
liberit,  etiam  illieita;  sicqne  sapra  Dei  preceptom  potestatem  iUam  extendiaae. 
Zabarel.  do  Schism.  Thoan.  6.  397.  Habet  plftnitamaem  potaatantia,  et  stqnra 
joi  est.  Oibert,  2,  108#  Inmratat  sabstaatialem  ret  natoiram  pala  faciwido  da 
iDagitimo,  legitinMmi.    Donad,  1.  50. 
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Leo  possessed  '  power  aboye  all  powers,  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.*'  The  son  of  perdition  then  *  exalted  himself  above  al) 
that  is  called  God.'  This  brazen  blasphemy  passed  in  a  general 
council,  and  is,  therefore,  in  all  its  revolting  absurdity,  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  Roman  infelUbihtjr. 

But  the  chief  prerogative  of  the  Roman  hierarch  seems  to 
be  his  power  of  creating  the  Creator.'  Pascal  and  Urban 
plumed  themselves  on  this  attribute,  whicb,  according  to  their 
own  account,  raised  them  above  all  subjection  to  earthly 
sovereigns.  This,  however,  is  a  communicable  perfection,  and , 
in  consequence,  is  become  common  to  all  the  sacerdotal  confra- 
ternity. His  hoUness  keeps  a  transfer  office  at  the  Vatican,  in 
which  he  can  make  over  this  prerogative  to  all  his  deputies 
through  Christendom.  These,  m  consequence,  can  make  and 
eat,  create  and  swallow,  whole  thousands  of  pastry-gods  every 
day.  But  these  deities,  in  the  opinion  of  theur  makers,  are  ner- 
haps  not  new  gods,  but  merely  new  editions  of  the  old  one. 

Those  who  would  it^strict  his  infallibiUty  to  a  |Hesidency,  and 
those  who  would  exalt  his  dignity  to  a  sovereignty,  contending 
with  one  another,  have  also  to  contend  with  such  as  w^^intAJn 
his  equality  or  superiority  to  God.  The  two  latter  descriptions, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  divided  by  a  thin  partition.  Having  elevated 
a  sinful  mortal  to  an  equality  with  Jehovah,  the  remaining  task 
of  conferring  a  superiority  was  easy.  But  both  vary  from  the 
French  and  Italian  schools,  as  well  as  from  reason  and  common 
sense. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  opinions,  which  speculators  have  enter- 
tained of  the  pope's  jurisdiction  and  authority.  These  opinions 
have  not  been  confined  to  empty  speculation ;  but  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  been  realized  in  action  on  the  wide  theatre  of  Christen- 
dom, and  before  the  public  gaze  of  an  astonished  world.  The 
Roman  hierarchy  has,  in  reality,  passed  through  all  the  grada- 
tions of  humility,  pride,  power,  despotism,  and  blasphemy. 

The  friends  of  Romanism  differ  as  much  in  the  proof  of  the 
supremacy  as  in  its  extent  and  signification.  The  pontiffs  and 
their  minions,  about  the  begining  of  the  &fth  century,  fabricated 
an  extraordinary  story  about  Pope  Peter's  Roman  episcopacy 
nnd  ecclesiastical  supremacy  ;  and  his  transmissicMi  of  all  this 
honour  and  jurisdiction  to  his  pontifical  successors.  The  tale, 
if  arranged  with  judgment  ana  written  with  elegance,  would 


*  Si  PaM  erraret  pHBCtpiando  yttia,  vel  profaibendo  ▼irtQt6i»  taner^tor 
crodera  ^tia  ene  bmia,  at  ▼nrtntM,  malafl.    BeUamun,  IV.  5.    Fiwwnmm  rif  ni  jut 
dispensitre.  ,Deoret.Orog.  III.  8.  IV.    Bztrav.Comm..20a    Putaitaa  •oprmomitea 
p0i((Mtatet  tim  ooBli  quant  terns.    Labb.  19.  924. 

*  Deiim  ounota  opaanten  oreenL    Horeden,  268.     Labb.   12.  9M.    Bttvte  a 
oat  bomiear  Mipraiiia  de  or^ar  la  Creataar.    Bray.  2.  53S.  . 
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make  an  entertaining  religious  novel ;  but  as  destitute  of  evi- 
dence as  Boderic  Random,  Tristram  Bhandy,  or  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom.  The  fiction  too  has  been  composed 
by  bungling  and  tasteless  authors.  The  plot  is  far  inferior  to 
that  of  Don  Quixote  or  Tom  Jones.  The  chajracters,  emblazoned 
with  ridiculous  and  legendary  miracles,  the  offspring  of  credu- 
lity and  tradition,  bear  no  resemblance  to  probabihty ;  whilst 
the  language,  in  which  it  has  been  uniformly  couched,  is  un- 
polished and  repulsive* 

The  machinery  is  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a  romance 
of  the  dark  ages.  Simon  a  magician  is  introduced,  accompanied 
with  Helen  a  goddess,  who  had  been  taken  fix>m  the  Tyrian 
brothels,  and  who  had  been  transformed  from  a  courtezan  into 
a  divinity.  '  This  man  had,  by  the  arts  of  necromancy,  obtained 
an  infamous  notoriety :  and  the  apostle,  it  would  appear,  was 
conducted  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  withstanding  the  en- 
chanter. The  new  pope  was  opposed  to  the  old  conjurer. 
Simon,  before  the  emperor  Nero  and  the  whole  city,  flew  into 
the. air.  But  Peter  kneeUng  invoked  Jesus ;  and  the  devil,  in 
consequence,  who  had  aided  the  magician's  flight,  struck  with 
terror  at  the  sacred  name,  let  his  emissary  faJl  and  break  his 
leg.'  One  stone,  in  the  Roman  capital,  retains,  to  the  present 
day,  the  print  of  Peter's  knee  where  he  prayed,  and  another, 
the  blood  of  Simon  where  he  fell ! 

The  hero  of  this  theolofl[ical  romance  is  the  alleged  pope 
Peter.  His  supremacy  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  superstructure. 
This  ecclesiastH^  sovereign  is  the  main-spring  which  puts  into 
motion  the  entire  machinery ;  and  the  busy  actors  in  the  scene, 
accordingly,  have  endeavoured,  as  well  as  they.can,  to  support 
the  illusion  with  some  kind  of  evidence.  The  proof,  such  as  it 
is,  these  doctors  extort  from  the  phraseology  of  the  Messiah 
transmitted  by  the  sacred  historian  Matthew.' 

Our  Lord,  say  these  theologians,  built,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Matthew,  his  church  on  Peter,  whom,  by  this  charter, 
he  constituted  his  plenipotentiary  on  earth.  His  authority  de- 
volves in  succession  on  all  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and,  of  course, 
on  Liberius,  Zosimus,  Honorius,  Vigilius,  John,  Boniface,  and 
Alexander,  who  have  been  immortalized  by  heresy  or  villany. 

Matthew's  relation  is  conveyed  in  inetaphorical  language,  and 
has  given  rise  to  a  varietv  of  interpretations.  Diflkrent  exposi- 
tors, even  among  Romish  critics,  explain  the  Rook,  mentioned 
by  the  inspired  historian,  in  various  senses.  The  diversity  of 
tmse  opinions  is  freely  admitted  by  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  Calniet, 
and  Maldonat    All  these  confess  the  variety  of  opinions  on  thig 

1  Cyril,  SS.    Oatooll.  VI.  •  lianh.  xwL  18. 
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passage  of  Revelatioii.*  Launoy,  followed  by  Du  Pin,  Calmet, 
and  Maimbourg,  distinguish  the  interpretations  on  this  part  of 
sacred  writ  into  four  classes,  according  as  ihey  make  the  foun- 
dation to  be  Peter ;  the  Apostles ;  Peter's  confession ;  or  Jesus 
himself.  Each  class  boasts  the  authority  of  popes,  saints,  and 
other  commentators. 

One  class  refers  the  rock  or  foundation,  mentioned  by  the  in- 
spired historian,  to  Peter.  These  support  their  opinion  by 
seventeen  fitthers  or  theologians  who  entertained  this  interpre- 
tation ;  among  whom  were  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Hilary, 
Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Cyril,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Gre- 
orory,  and  Theophylact  These,  in  modem  times,  were  followed 
by  Baronius,  Calmet,  Binius,  Maldonat,  and  Alexander.  Pope 
Leo  the  First  patronized  the  same  opinion.  Fontidinius  and 
Cardillus,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  advocated  this  explanation, 
without  any  contradiction  ;  and,  therefore,  it  appears,  expressed 
the  mind  of  that  assembly.* 

A  second  class  interpret  the  rock  or  foundation  to  signify  the 
Apostles.  This  exposition  has  been  embraced  by  theologians, 
saints,  and  councils.  It  was  adopted  by  Origen,  Theodoret, 
Tarasius,  Etherius,  Theophylact,  and  Pascasms.  The  same 
was  admitted  by  Du  Pin,  Calmet,  Alexander,  Cusan,  Launoy, 
and  Maldonat,  as  well  as  by  the  saints  Cyprian,  Jerome, 
Hilary,  Cyril,  Ambrosius,  Chrysostom,  and  Augustine.* 

This  signification  of  the  word  was  also  sanctioned  by  the 
genera]  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil.  Gerson  delivered  a 
statement  to  this  purpose  in  the  general  council  of  Constance, 
in  a  speech  made  by  its  authority,  and  published  by  its  com- 
mand. The  same  was  taught  in  the  general  council  of  Basil, 
by  its  president  Julian,  in  his  celebrated  speech  delivered 
before  the  unerring  assembly  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  proselyting  the  Bohemians.  Pa- 
normitan,  in  this  synod,  followed  Juhan  in  the  same  strain, 
stating  that  *  Jesus  gave  no  greater  power  to  Peter,  than  to  the 

*  Ab  interpretibos  et  Mnoti*  pfttribiu  varie  exponitnr.  Da  Pin,  304,  Lea  dWer- 
dtez  danB  les  peres  sor  let  Bens  ae  ce  poasage.  Calmet,  18.  364.  Maimbourg,  c.  v. 
De  Prim.  1,  5. 

*  Laanoy,  ad  Voel.  Da  Pin,  Diu.  IV.  Maldon.  in  Matt.  zir.  De  Lannm  17 
patres  sea  ecclenatticoa  aaotoraa  landat  hoio  interpretationi  conaentientet.  De 
Primatu,  10. 

Princeps  Apoatolomm  Petre,  oigos  bameris  banc  maiem  eoeleon  Cbriatoa  fanpo- 
mit.    Fontid.  in  Labb.  20.  658. 

Gi\}U8  fandamentam  Petras  est.  Super  hnnc  Petrum,  tanquam  supra  firmam  pe- 
tram,  ChristuB  eedificavit  eccleaiam  suam.    Oardill.  in  Labb.  SO.  688,  671. 

*  Launoy.  2.  11.  i>u  Pin,  Diai.  IV.  Maldon.  in  MatL  kti.  ApostoU  onnea, 
•qdo  rare,  fuerint  oooleaie  fondamenta.    Alex.  1.  283. 

KimI  dictum  eat  ad  Petrum,  quod  etiam  aliis  dictum  non  tit    Ontan,  11. 3. 
Toot  let  Apotret  en  tont  let  Ibndemont.    Oalmet,  18.  363.    Bpb.  ii.  20.  Ber. 
lad.  14. 
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Other  apostles.'  Neither  pope  nor  council,  on  any  of  these  oc- 
casions, remonstrated  or  shewed  any  opposition.  The  infallible 
fiohers  acquiesced  in  silent  consent,  ana,  in  this  way,  according 
to  Launoy,  Dens,  and  other  popish  doctors,  conveyed  their 
approbation.' 

A  third  class  interpret  the  rock  or  foundation  to  signify 
Peter's  faith  or  confession.  This  signification,  according  to 
Launoy,  Du  Pin,  Bellannine,  Maimbourg,  Calmet,  and  Meddo- 
nat,  has  been  maintained  by  theologians,  saints,  popes,  and  coun- 
cils* Launoy  and  Du  Pin  reckon  forty-four  fathers  and  popish 
authors  who  held  this  opinion :  and  the  roll  might  be  enlarged 
to  any  extent  Amongst  these  were  Eusebius,  Beda,  Theodoret, 
Pamascen,  Theophylact,  Odo,  Ragusa,  Alphonsus,  Pole,  Jonas, 
Eckius,  and  Erasmus.  A  long  train  of  saints  might  be  added, 
such  as  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Gregory,  Chrysostom,  Cyril, 
Augustine,  and  Aquinas.  The  popes  are  Leo,  Felix,  Hormisdas, 
Gregory,  Nicholas,  John,  Stephen,  Innocent,  Urban,  Alexan- 
der, and  the  two  Hadrians.  These  facts  have  been  admitted 
even  by  Bellarmine  and  Maimb(Turg,  as  well  as  by  Cahnet  and 
Maldonat.  Anno  825,  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  ascribed  this 
explanation  to  nearly  all  ecclesiastical  writers :  and  none,  said 
the  celebrated  Eckius  so  late  as  1525,  deny  this  interpretation. 
Erasmus  no^only  accounted  Peter's  faith  or  profession  the 
foundation,  'but  wondered  that  any  person  would  wrest  the 
.passage  to  signify  the  Roman  pontiff.'^ 

*  In  apMtoloram  et  proplietamin  doctrinis  iimdata  est.  Qencm  in  Labb.  16. 
1315. 

In  Apoealypd  diaitar,  muniai  ciritatn  deaoandcntia  de  OobIo,  qos  ett  eeelena,. 
habere  fbndamenta  dnodecem  apostolomm  et  Agni.    Drat.  Preaed.  in  Labb.  17. 696 . 

Nee  in  hoc,  n^joram  potestatem  dedit  Petro  qnam  ccteriB  apostolia  amnl. 
Panorm.  in  Camnt,  4.  1405. 

Cam  a  sjnodo  admittatnr,  pro  sTaodi  dootrioa  haberi  merito  potest  et  debet. 
Launoy,  2.  30« 

Sumcit  oonsensos  taoitiu.    Facere,  in  hoc  casa,  est  coDMntire.    Dens,  2.  129.    ^ 

*  Lannoy,  2.  18.  Da  Pin,  305.  Oalmet  et  Maldod.  in*Matt.  xvi.  IS.  Maim- 
boarg,  c.  6. 

Idem  alterina  iatiiu  interpretationis  patronoa  44  patrea  ant  acriptorea  eccleaiaaticoB 
bnidat.    Da  Pin,  2. 

Bellanninaa,  at  expoaitionem  tertiam,  hano  Tetemm  patmm  teatimoniia  poaae, 
fiiteator.    Laonoy,  2,  51. 

n  y  en  a  d'aatrea,  qoi  lea  ont  entendaea  de  cette  o^Ubre  confeaaion.  Maim- 
bourg, 0.  6. 

Hanc  confeaaioneiii,  porte  inferni  non.  tenelronL  liOO  I.  fierm.  II.  Saper  iata 
confesaione  asdificaboecclesiammeam?    Felix.  III.     Ep.  adZenon.    Labb.  5. 166. 

Apoatoli  fidem  aecati  aant.  Horm.  in  Comm.  In  petra  eccleaiie,  hoc  eat,  in 
connaaione  Beati  Petri.    Oreg.  I.  in  Labb.  6.  872. 

Saper  aofidam  fidem  apoetolornm  prinoipis.  Nioh.  I.  ad  Mich,  aoper  aolidam 
oonfesaionia  petram,  aoam  Dominaa  fabricaTit  eocleaiam.    John  viii.  aa  Petrom. 

Bccleaia  nmdata  aoper  firmam  petram  apoatoli,  ndelicet  Petri  confeaaionem. 
8teph.  vi  Bp.  2.  Saper  hanc  petram  sdifieabo  eecMaoi :  petram  otique  finni* 
tatem  fidd.    Jnno.  n.  ad  Epia.    Sopra  petram  fidei  fundaviL    Urban  UL  ad  Arch. 

Pmrnennt  confiteri  fidem,  aaper  qoam  fimdator  ecdeaia.    Hadrian  L  ad  Con. 
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Peter's  faith  or  confession  is  the  foundation,  also,  according 
to  the  general  councils  of  Nicea^  Constantinople,  Constance, 
Basil,  and  the  Lateran^  Pope  Hadrian,  in  a  letter  to  the 
empress  Irene,  read  and  received  with  acdamation  in  the 
second  general  councils  of  Nicea,  gave  this  interpretation*  The 
same  pontiff's  letter  to  Tarasius,  containinfl;  a  similar  statement, 
was  read  in  this  synod,  and  admitted  wiui  equal  approbation. 
A  similar  reception  attended  the  letters  of  Germanus,  concur- 
ring with  Hadrian,. in  this  unerring  assembly.  All  the  bishops 
approved.  The  eighth  general  council  of  Constantinople  ac- 
cepted pope  Nicholas'  Epistle  to  Photius,  which  avowed  the 
same  opimon.  The  Constantian  theologians,  in  their  censure 
of  Wickliffism,  read  and  sanctioned  in  the  council  of  Constance, 
likewise  explained  the  expression  to  denote  *  the  rock  of  faith.' 
The  council  of  Basil,  through  Juhan  and  Ragusa,its  advocates 
against  the  Bohemian  heresy,  was  equally  express  in  maintaining 
this  exposition,  which  had  been  avowed  at  Nicea,  Constantino- 
ple, and  Constance.  The  foundation  or  rock,  in  these  &med 
orations,  ^  is  faith,  on  which  the  Creator  built  the  church,  and 
which  sustains  the  superstructure*'  TJie  councO  of  the  Lateran 
concurred  with  that  of  Basil.  Peter,  said  Archbishop  Ste- 
phanus,  addressing  Pope  Leo  in  the  tenth  session  of  the  fifth 
general  council  of  the  Lateran,  *  confessed  the  C|itholic  Apos- 
tolic faith,  ordained  by  the  eternal  father  and  the  eternal  son 
tor  the  foundation  of  the  church.'  The  holy  pontiff  and  the 
holy  fathers,  in  silent  approbation,  admitted  the  unquestioned 
truth,  which,  sanctionea  by  the  five  s^eneral  councils  of  Nicea, 
Constantinople,  Constance,  Basil,  ana  the  Lateran,  was,  there- 
fore, on  five  several  occasions,  emblazoned  with  the  insignia  of 
infallibili^J 

In  confeHidnii  petni.    Hadrian  IT.  ad  Fred.    Jiabb.   S.  747.    Cyril.  2.  593. 
HOaiy,  77. 

»  Ad  annum  DCCGXXV.  »Jonu  expodtlo^e1n  tertiam  traditmibiia  acdene  pcBne 
nnrailmB  tribnit    Lannoy,  S.  51.' 

Ad  annum  MDXXV.     Bckins  earn  a  nomine  negari  pngnat.    Lannoy,  2,  51. 

Miror  ewe,  qui  locum  hnnc  detorqneant  ad  Romannm  rontificera.  Eraam.  6.  88, 92. 

^  Promeruit  confiteri  fid«n,  suptu  qnam  fundatur  ecclesia.  Fidea  noatra  eat 
netra  super  quam  Obriatua  asdificAvit  snam  ecclesiam.  Germ,  ad  Thom.  Labb.  8. 
747.  770,  951,  1193,  1303.     Du  Pin,  2,  34,  35. 

Cfariatus  supra  loliditatem  fidei  suam  sanctam  dignatua  eat  ttabilire  eccleaiam. 
Nich.  Photio.     Labb.  10.  539. 

lUam  ipse  tolua  Cbriatna  fnndavh,  et  8U{>er  petram  fidei  moz  naieentaa  erezit. 
Tbeol.  Conitan.  in  Labb.  16,  868,  870.     Caninua,  4.  765. 

Fides  eat  iundamentnm  in  dome  moa.  Hoc  autem  fidei  fimdamentnm  firmiter 
•ttrtentet  edificium.  Super  banc  petram,  videlicet  fidei,  edificabo  eccleaiam 
meam.     Labb.  17,  686,  692,  693.    Orabb.  3.  294. 

Cbriatttf  rogavit  pro  fide,  quam  ime  confeisna  fuerat,  etanpra  qnamipaeOluriatna 
fundavit  soam  ebclestam.    Bag.  in  Labb.  17.  896. 

Fidem  Oatliolioam  et  apoatoBeam  ab  oetemo  Patre  nro  oBtemo  FHio  oiidiiiatan  ad 
fandamentum  eccleaiA,  confiBaaoa  eat    OraL  Steph.  m  Labb.  19.  921. 


* 
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A  fourth  class  make  Christ  himself  the  rock  or  foundation. 
This  explanation  also  has  been  patronized  by  theologians, 
saints,  popes,  and  councils.  Launoy  enumerates  sixteen  fathers 
or  popish  doctors  of  this  descripton ;  and  the  list  might  be 
vastly  increased.  Among  the  fathers*  and  doctors  are  Origen, 
£usebius,.Theodoret,  Beda,  Paulinus,  Dungal,  Etherius,  Raban, 
Tarasius,  Anselm,  Theophylact,  Lombard,  Ragusa,  Lyra,  Pole, 
and  Vatablus.  The  saints  are  Cyprian,  Cyril,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Aquinas,  as  well  as  many  more  that  mi^ht  be 
mentioned.  The  popes  are  Celestine,  Innocent,  Pius,  Alexan- 
der, Hadrian,  Nicholas,  and  Leo :  and  to  these  might  be  added 
many  other  Roman  pontiflS.* 

The  rock  or  foundation,  say  also  the  general  councils  of 
Nicea,  Constantinople,  Basil,  and, Trent,  was  the  Lord.  This 
was  expressed  in  Pope  Hadrian's  letter  to  Tarasius,  which 
was  read  and  received  in  the  second  Nicean  council:  and 
in  the  speech  of  Epiphanius  to  the  same  assembly.  The 
same  was  declared  in  ^  letter  of  Pope  Nicholas  to  Michael, 
which  was  read  without  any  declamation  in  the  eighth  general 
council  that  met  at  Constantinople.  The  Basilian  council  con- 
curred with  those  of  Nicea  and  Cfonstantinople.  This  assembly, 
''  through  Julian  and  Ragusa,  its  advocates   for  Catholicism 

against  the  Bohemian  heresy,'  also  sanctioned  this  interpreta- 
tion. The  general  council  of  Trent  followed  in  the  same  path. 
Fragus  in  this  synod,  declared  without  any  disclamation,  that 
*  the  church  was  builded  on  the  living  stone,  the  firm  and  divine 
r6ck.'*  This  interpretation,  therefore,  giving  the  honour  to  the 
Messiah,  was,  in  four  general  councils,  marked  ;with  the  seal 
of  synodal  infallibility. 
»  Augustine's  language  on  this  question  is,  in  several  places, 

very  strong  and  emphatical.     He  makes*  a  distinction  between 

1  Laun.  ad  vedll.  Da  Pin,  305.  Theophylact,  2.  186.  Lyra,  's.  52.  Oaniahu, 
2.  298, 

Do  Laonoi  aexdecim  nameratpatref  Bea  eccleaiaaticoa  aaotoree  sic  hone  textom 
ezponentes.    De  Prim  2. 

Cfarittds  qui  est  petra.  O^rprian.  Ep.  63.  Avtof  «nr  6$9fu%juti,  Cyril,  2.  612. 
Fondamentam  mivs  est  Dommes.  Jerom.  c.  7.  Petra  Ohriatoa  est.  Jerom.  3.  1430. 
Aug.  Set  I.  21.    OhristUB  est  ecclesise  fondamentam.    Aqum.  2.  6.    Ant.  6. 

De  seipsa  veritate  dicente,  saper  hanc  jpetram.  Oelest  III.  ad  Lin.  Labb.  13. 702. 
Petra  erat  Gbristafl.  Inn.  Serm.  II.  Soper  firmam  petram,  qa».  erat  Cbristos. 
Pios.  II.  de  Qest  Laonoy,  2.  45.  Labb.  8.  770,  et  10.  529.  De'  PrioL  14.  In 
iundameiito  qaod  est  Chnstos.    Leo  9.  ad  Mich.  Labb.  11.  1323. 

*  Christos  landamentam  est  Had.  I.  ad  Tarns.  Labb.  8.  770.  1268.  A  firmi- 
tate  petre,  qusB  Christos  est.  Nicolai  Bpistola  ad  Michaelem  Imp.  in  Labb.  10.  529. 

Christos  Jesus  hajus  sdificii  basis  et  fiindamentam  fieri  dignatoa  est.  Fondata 
est  htec  sacrosancta  mea  domos  soper  petram  Ohristi  Yiram.  Jolian  in  Labb.  17. 
692,  693?  Crabb.  3.  293,  294.  Petra  significabat  Ohristom.  Joannes  de  Bagus.  in 
Labb.  17.  821.    Caoisias,  4.  469. 

Soper  Tivom  sazom  firmamqoe  et  Dirinam  petram  ooostracta.  Orat.  Fnu  Labb. 
20  332. 
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the  word,  which  in  the  English  versbn,  is  trafislated  Peter,  and 
that  wbioh  is  rendered  Rock.  The  two  terms,  indeed,  both 
in  the  original  and  in  the  vallate,  in  the  Greek  and  in  the 
Latin,  are  different  in  form  and  signification.  Augustine,  ac- 
cordingly, as  Erasmus  has  remarked,  applies  the  word  rock, 
not  to  Peter,  but  to  Christ.  Jesus,  observes  the  saint,  •  said 
not,  thou  art  the  rock,  but  thou  art  Peter.  The  rock  was  Christ, 
whom  Peter  confessed."  Maldonat  characterizes  this  distinc- 
tion by  the  epithet,  silly  and  ridiculous.  But  the  distinction, 
whether  silly , or  solid,  is  the  work,  not  of  a  Protestant  commen- 
tator, but  of  a  Roman  saint. 

The  interpretation  of  the  third  class  was  adopted  by  Luther. 
The  Saxon  reformer,  therefore,  notwithstandmg  his  heresy, 
was  supported  in  his  opinion  by  saints,  popes,  and  general 
councils.  Calvin  embraced  the  interpretation  of  the  fourth 
class.  His  opinion,  therefore,  like  Lutner's,  was  patronized  by 
the  highest  authority  m  the  Romish  communion.  Luther  and 
Calvin  therefore,  if  they  were  mistaken,  erred,  even  in  popish 
estimation,  in  good  company ;  and  tlfeir  explanations  now  in 
the  same  channel  with  the  stream  of  antiquity. 

These  four  expositions,  seemingly  at  variance,  may  all,  say 
Launoy  and  Du  Fin,  be  shown  to  agree.  The  two  former  are 
the  same  in  sense,  and  so  are  the  two  latter.  The  meaning  of 
both  the  foregoing,  signifying  the  aposdes,  is,  in  no  respect  in- 
consistent with  4iie  acceptation  of  both  the  ensuing,  wnen  as- 
sumed to  denote  the  Lord.  Account  the  apostles  the  sub- 
ordinate, and  the  Lord  the  supreme  foundation,  and  the  whole 
train  of  doctors,  saints,  pontifis,  and  councils,  however  they 
may  appear  to  differ,  will,  in  reality,  immediately  be  reconciled. 
The  nrst  and  second  interpretations,  say  Launoy  and  Du  Pin, 
are  the  same  in  sense.  The  two,  differing  in  appearance  rather 
than  in  reality,  may  easily  be  reconciled.  The  commentators, 
who  repres^t  Simon  as  the  foundation,  do  not  exclude  his 
apostolic  companions.  None  of  the  ancients  characterized  Peter 
as  the  only  foundation.  Thoap  who  ascribe  to  him  this  honour, 
never  in  a  single  instance,  acfribute  it  exclusive  to  him  alone, 
but  refer  it,  in  common,  to  the  whole  apostolic  college.  Both 
explanations,  accordingly,  were  patronized  by  Origen,  Cyprian, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine.  Cyprian,  at  an  early  period,  declared 
that  *  our  Lord  conferred  equal  power  on  all  the  apostles,  who, 
in  this  respect,  were  certainly  the  same  as  Peter ;'  and  the 

'  Non  enim  dictum  est  illi,  tu  es  petra,  sed  ta  es  Petros.  Petra  autem  erat 
ChristuB  quein  confesras  8imon.  Aug.  Ret.  I.  21.  Nmi'  sapm  potram  qaod  ta  et^ 
Bed  Bupra  petram  quam  confeBBOB  es.  Angiut.  Serm.  270. 

AugQBtiauB  haec  verba  Baper  hanc  petram  ipsi  accommodat  ChristOi  non  Pstro. 
BraBm*  6.  88. 
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samt  has  been  followed  in  more  modem  times  by  Panormitan, 
Alexander,  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  Maldonat,  Cusan,  and  Calmet 
The  cardinals  also,  who  convoked  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  a 
long  train  of  other  popish  doctors,  have  taken  the  same  view  of 
the  subject.* 

This  seems  to  be  the  scriptural  statement.  The  church,  says 
Paul,  is  '  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  aposdes  and  prophets.* 
The  twelve  foundations  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  accordmgly  had, 
says  John,  '  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles.'  This,  in  the 
metaphorical  and  prophetic  language  of  Revelation,  is  an 
emblem  of  the  extraordinary  commission  which  these  mission- 
aries executed  as  the  primary  heralds  of  the  gospel.  All  the 
sacred  college,  therefore,  are  represented  as  the  toundation  of 
the  new  Jerusalem,  which,  in  their  master^s  name,  and  as  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  was,  by  their  iinited  exertions,  to  be  reared. 
The  apostles,  says  Du  Pin,  were  called  the  foundation,  on  ac- 
count of  their  promulgation  of  the  gospel  and  their  government 
of  the  church. 

The  third  and  fourth  interpretations,  as  well  as  the  first  and 
second,  are  the  same  in  sense.  The  two,  though  they  differ  in 
expression,  agree,  like  the  other  two,  in  signification.  The 
Lord  and  Peter's  faith  or  confession  are  identical :  for  the  ob- 
ject of  Peter's  faith  was  the  Lord,  whom  the  aposde  confessed. 
Such  is  the  deduction  of  reason,  and  such  tne  conclusion  of 
candid  professors  of  Popery,  of  Launoy,  Du  Pin,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  description.'  Many  saints,  popes,  and  coun- 
cils, as  the  preceding  statements  show,  acknowledged  both  foun 
dadonsy  plainly  manifesdng  their  convicdon  of  their  identi^. 

These  observations,  in  clear  terms,  show  the  identity  of  the 
two  former,  as  well  as  of  the  two  latter  interpretations.  But 
the  identical  meaning  of  both  the  preceding,  signifying  the 
aposdes,  and  of  both  the  following,  denoting  the  Lord,  are  in 
no  respect  inconsistent  or  contradictory.  The  one  is  ministerial 
and  subordinate,  and  the  other  sovereign  and  supreme.  This 
is  a  distinction,  not  merely  of  protestant  origin,  but  warranted 
by  popish  authority.  Dens,  the  treasury  of  Romanism,  the 
darhn^  of  the  popish  prelacy  in  Ireland,  adopts,  on  this  question, 
a  similar  distinction.     The  celebrated  Gerson,  in   a  speech 

1  Expositiones  prime  et  aecandjB  Patru  sibi  ipflu  conciliantttr  facile.  Launoy, 
2.  46. 

Apofltolis  omniboB  parem  poteatatem  trlboat.    Cyprian,  107. 

Apostoli  omnes,  sqno  jure,  fuerunt  ecclesife  funcbm.'tnta.    Alex.  1.  283. 

Hsc  non  secus  apostoIiB  cieteris  ac  Petro  data  sant.  Du  Pin,  308.  Maldon.  in 
Matt.  xvi.  18. 

Tous  les  Apdtres  en  sont  lea  fondemens.    Calmet.  18.  363.    Labb.  15.  1159. 

*  Tertia  et  quarta  expoaitio  reipsa  conveniant    Laanoy,  2.  53. 

Ab  iflta  expositione,  non  multum  abluant,  ii  qui  Petrom  interpretantar  Christun, 
quern  Petnia  erat  confeaaos.    Du  Pin,  305.    Do  Prim.  2. 
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delivered  in  the  council  of  Constance,  and  armed  with  all  itA 
unerring  authority,  discriminated,  on  this  topic,  in  the  same 
manner.  Many  doctors,  saints,  popes,  and  councils,  as  appears 
from  the  preceding  statements,  have  admitted  both  foundations, 
but  certamly,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  discrimination,  in 
a  difierent  sense,  accounting  the  one  subordinate,  and  the  other 
supreme.  Pope  Leo  the  Ninth  represents  the  church  as  built 
on  the  rock,  wriich  is  Emmanuel,  as  well  as  on  Peter  or  Cephas. 
Fossus,  Archbishop  of  Reginum,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  and 
countenanced  with  at  least  its  tacit  consent,  referred  the  rock 
or  foundation  to  Christ,  to  faith,  and  to  Peter,  The  pontiff 
and  the  prelate,  on  this  occasion,  must  have  intended  to  distin- 
guish between  the  apostolic  and  mediatorial  foundations.  AD 
these  authors,  therefore,  as  Launoy  remarks,  may,  in  this  man- 
ner, be  reconciled  with  themselves,  as  well  as  with  reason  and 
revelation.* 

The  donation  of  the  kbts,  mentioned  by  Matthew,  and  addu- 
ced in  proof  of  the  supremacy  by  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius, 
and  their  party,  aflTords  another  topic  of  diversified  opinion 
among  the  friends  of  Romanism.  This  argument,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,  forms  one  of  the  most  pitiful  sophisms  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  pages  of  controversy.  The  Keys,  conveying  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  of  remitting  and  retaining  sin, 
were,  according  to  the  ancients  and  many  modems,  given  to 
all  the  apostles  and  to  all  Christians  who  belong  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical community.  This  has  been  shown,  beyond  all  question, 
by  the  warmest  friends  of  the  Papacy,  such  as  Du  Pin,  Calmet, 
Maldonat,  and  Alexander.  The  proof  of  the  donation  of  the 
keys  to  the  whole  apostolic  college  and  to  the  whole  Christian 
commonwealth,  has  been  collected  by  Du  Pin  and  Maldonat. 
The  Sorbonist  and  the  Jesuit  declare  the  unanimity  of  the 
ancients  on  this  opinion.*  Du  Pin,  for  the  exposition,  instances 
the  saints  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Ambrosius,  Augustin,  Leo,  Ful- 
gentius,  and  the  fathers  Tertullian,  Optatus,  Gaudentius, 
Theophylact,  Eucharius,  Beda,  Raban,  Hincmar,  and  Odo. 

^  Solas  Ohrutos  est  qaidem  fundamentam  eaaentiale  et  primariam.  Petmfl  est 
fandamentum  secimdariain  in  Christo  fundatam.    Dens,  2.  149. 

Ad  oiicim  capnt  primarimn  Cbriatam,  et  yicariam  sammum  Pontificem.  Oerson 
in  Labb.  16.  1315. 

Ecclenia  super  petram,  id  est  Christum,  ^  super  Petnim  vel  Oepham  a»dificata. 
Leo  ad  Micb.  Labb.  11.  1323. 

Ad  Cbristum  et  ad  fidem,  quam  Petrus  confessns  est,  refertnr,  at  nisi  ad  Petnim 
ipsam  referri  etiam  intelligas,  diminut^  credes  et  prope  nihil.  Foss.  in  Labb.  !20. 
529 

Si  auctores  illi  omnes  inter  se  oomponantuTi  ut  antea,  componi  facile  possunt. 
Launoy,  2.  51.^ 

'  Antiqui,  unanimi  consensu,  tradunt,  claves  istas,  in  penona  Petri,  toti  ecclesin 
datas.  Du  Pin,  308.  Omnes  veteres  auctores  docent,  dicentes,  claves  omnibus 
datas  fnisse.    Maldonat,  340. 
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Maldonat  specifies,  for  the  same  interpretation,  tbe  named  of 
Chrysostom,  Ambrosius,  Origen,  and  Theophylact.  Calmet, 
for  this  opinion,  enumerates  Cyprian,  Augustin,  Origen,  and 
Theophylact ;  while  Alexander  mentions  Origen,  Hilary,  Am- 
brosius, and  Augustin.*  The  system,  therefore,  which  is  now 
deprecated  by  the  Italian  school  of  Romanism,  was  patronized 
by  the  whole  sainthood,  from  Cyprian  to  Fulgentius  and 
Chrysostom. 

The  ancients,  indeed,  with  the  utmost  haraiony  and  without 
one  murmur  of  dissent,  ascribe  the  reception  of  tne  keys  to  the 
universal  church.  A  single  sentence  to  the  contrary  could  not 
be  extorted  from  all  the  ponderous  volumes  and  all  the  diversi- 
fied monuments  of  Christian  antiquity.  Many  learned  moderns 
in  the  Romish  communion  have  entertained  the  same  senti- 
ments, such  as  Lyra,  Du  Pin,  Calmet,  Maldonat,  Pithou,  Alex- 
ander, Moreri,  Faber,  Pole,  and  even  the  Rhemists.*  The 
same  opinion  has  been  advocated  by  Gerson,  Cusan,  and 
Launoy.  The  gift  of  the  keys,  therefore,  being  common,  could 
confer  on  an  individual  no  peculiar  jurisdiction  or  authority. 

Bellarmine  and  his  numerous  partizans  have  endeavoured  to 
torture  a  third  argument  from  the  admonition.  "Feed  my 
sheep.**  This,  say  these  theologians,  is  an  evidence  of  Simon's 
universal  pastorship.  But  this  reason,  if  possible,  surpasses 
the  former,  in  superlative  silliness  and  impertinence.  Similar 
admonitions,  in  the  book  of  inspiration,  are  addressed  to  all  the 
pastors,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth. Jesus,  Paul,  and  Peter  concur  in  enjoining  this  duty.' 
Simon  indeed  was  a  distinguished  herald  of  the  gospel ;  and 

*  Caeteri  apostoli,  qaod  fuit  Petras,  pari  consortio  pnediti  honoris  et  poteBtatis. 
Tertal.  in  Scorp.  Ouncti  olaves  Regpi  Gceloram  aecintant  Jerom.  adv.  Jov. — Qnod 
Petro  dicitar,  caetenB  Apofltolis  dicitor,  tibi  dabo  clavea.  Ambros.  in  Pa.  zviii— 
Ecclesioe  claves  regni  coelorum  dats  sant.  August,  de  Agon.  c.  xxx. — Cunctis 
ecclesiee  rectoribus  forma  pneponitur.  Leo,  Serm.  III.  Dens,  in  persona  beati 
Petri,  eccletisB  ligandi  ac  solvendi  tribnit  poteatatem.  Folgentitts  de  Fide.  o.  III. 
Apostoli  ccslorum  claves  sortiti  sunt.     Hilary,  688. 

*  Potestas  data  Petro,  intelligitur  dan  aliiB.  Lyra,  5.  52.  Fallnntur,  qui  soli 
Petro  datas.claves  ess  aotmnant.  Du  Pin,  308. — Oil  ne  pent  paa  dire,  que  Saint 
Pierre  ait  recu  les  clefs  du  ciel  a  I'exclusion  dee  mutres  Apostres.  Calmet,  18,  368. 
Non  nego  caeteros  Apostolos  suas  etiam  claves  babuisse.  Maldonat,  340.  Petma, 
quando  claves  accepit,  ecclesiam  sanctam  significavit.  PithoUi  Cans.  24.  Qu.  I. 
Oaeteris  Apostolis  aatn  sunt  clavea.    Alexander,  1.  331. 

heB  passages,  si  Ton  consulte  I'explication  qu*en  donnent  les  peres,  s'  addressent 
a  tons  les  ap6tres  et  a  toute'  V  eglise.     Moreri,  7.  40. 

Auctoritas  hxBc  non  est  concessa  persons  soli  Petri,  sed  ipsi  ecclesiie.  Faber 
2.  385. 

Hiec,  que  Petro  dicuntnr,  ad  ceeteros  pastores  omnes  pertineant.  Polus,  in 
Labb.  20,  961. 

On  a  toujours  fait  profession  en  France  de  croire  qne  les  cleft  ont  et6  donneaa  a 
1'  eglise.     Apol.  2.  82. 

'Matt.  ii.  8,  19.  Mark  xvi.  15.  Luke  xziy.  47.  John  xzi  16.  Acts  xz.  28. 
1.  Peter  v.  2.    Da  Pin,  Diss.  IV. 
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saccessful,  to  an  extraordinaiy  eztentt  in  pioclaiming  salv^tioo 
to  the  Jews.  Paul,  however,  was  inferior  to  none  in  the  evan- 
geUcal  transcendency  of  exertion  and  success.  This  statement 
18  corroborated  by  the  authority  of  Ambrosius,  Chrysostoniy 
Augilstin,  and  Basu,  who  are  quoted  fer  this  purpose  by  D  u  Pin.* 

The  evangeUsts,  therefore,  make  no  mention  of  die  supre- 
macy, and  the  other  sacred  penmen  are  euQty  of  the  same  omis- 
sion. Nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Luke, 
Paul,  James,  Peter,  Jude,  or  John*  Luke  mentions  the  elec- 
tion of  Matthias  and  the  deacons,  the  mission  to  Samaria,  and 
the  council  of  Jerusalem.^  Pope  Peter,  however,  in  none  of 
these,  claimed  or  ezereised  any  superiority.  The  apostolic 
pontiff,  on  no  occasion,  issued  a  single  bull  or  launched  a  soli- 
taiy  anathema. 

Paul,  in  his  fourteen  epistolaiy  productions,  supplies  no  proof 
of  the  supremacy  ;  but  tne  contrary.  He  declares,  in  unquali- 
fied language,  his  own  equaUty,  and  disclaims  the  imputation  of 
inferionty.  He  reproved  Cephas  in .  strong  terms,  for  tempo- 
rizing dissimulation  in  his  treatment  of  the  Christian  converts 
born  Judaism  and  Gentilism.  He  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the 
Roman  Christians.  He  transmitted  salutations  firom  many  infe- 
rior names,  but  neglected  the  Roman  pontiiT  who  reigned  in  the 
Roman  capitol.  The  Christian  missionary,  with  all  his  erudi- 
tion, seems  not  to  have  known  his  holiness,  who,  it  would  ap- 
pear, had  no  name  in  the  apostoUc  vocabulary.  He  mentions 
the  civil  governor;  but  neglects  the  sacerdotal  viceroy.  He  is 
mindful  of  the  emperor ;  but  unmindful  of  the  pope.'  This  was 
very  uncourteous.  The  pupil  of  Gamaliel  might  have  imbibed 
some  Rabbinical  learning,  and  the  citizen  of  Tarsus  might  have 
acquired  some  Grecian  literature.  But  he  must  have  been 
wofuUy  defective  in  poUteness.  Paul,  however  did  not,  after 
all,  speak  evil  of  this  dignity.  His  apostleship  only  forgot  to 
say  any  thing  of  his  spiritual  majesty,  who  then  wielded  through 
Christendom,  all  the  vicegerency  of  ecclesiastical  omnipotence. 

Pope  Peter  has  obhged  the  world  with  two  ecclesiastical  pub- 
Ucations.  The  sovereign  pontiff,  in  these  official  annunciations, 
might  have  been  expected  to  mention  his  vice-regal  authority, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  commands.  But 
the  viceroy  of  heaven  preserves,  on  this  topic,  a  vexatious  and 
provoking  silence.     He  discovers  not  one  solitary  or  cheering 

*  Snscepit  Petnu,  sod  et  nobucnm  eas  miscepit.    Amb.  de  Dign.  II.  3. 
EftfM^t'iu  fCpoi  Ixotftor  ^fjuav.    ChryioetoiD,  7.  749. 

Non  ipso  Petro,  sed  in  corpore  sao,  ait,  paace  oves  meas.   Angus,  de  Agon.  c.  xxx. 
Ilatff'  ^oi{  t^tiijf  rCfKfuai  xa*  ^i^aaxaXoii,  tijv  »<x^  na^XQ"^^  ftovtfiov.     Hani  2. 
179. 
■  Acts  i  26. :  W.  1 — 6. :  xv.  1 — ^22.  • 

•  2  Ooiin.  xi.  5.    Gal.  ii.  11.    2  Corin.  xiL  11. 
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hint  of  any  such  dignity.  The  Galilean  fisherman  exercises  no 
prerogative  of  the  modern  papacy  in  commanding  the  Apostles, 
issuing  bulls,  enacting  laws,  judging  controversy,  deciding  ap- 
peals, summoning  councils,  transferrii^  kingdoms,  Welding  the 
civil  and  spiritual  swords,  and  dissolving  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  princes. 

James,  Jude,  and  John  say  nothing  that  can  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  pontifical  supremacy.  The  silence  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  other  inspired  penmen,  on  an  event,  which,  if  true, 
is  of  the  last  importance,  must  seal  its  condemnation.  The 
papacy,  if  a  divine  institution,  would,  from  its  ma^itude,  be 
written  with  sunbeams  in  Divine  Revelation.  This,  uany  thing, 
required  perspicuity  and  detail.  But  an  insinuation  of  the  kind 
is  not  to  be  fi)und  in  the  whole  volume  of  inspiration.  The 
pope  and  the  popedom,  both  in  name  and  reality,  in  sign  and 
signification,  in  expression  and  implication,  are  utterly  excluded 
from  all  the  Book  of  God,  all  the  pandects  of  Divine  legislation, 
and  all  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The  Deity 
in  His  word,  utterly  neglects  the  promulgation  of  the  papal 
j>olity •  The  Heavenly  Majesty,  reversing  the  example  of  earthly 
kings,  who  notify  their  viceroys  by  special  commissions,  deigns 
not,  in  his  gospel,  to  mention  nis  vicar-general.  The  inspired 
penmen  detail  the  propagation  and  setUement  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical kingdom,  the  qualifications  and  mission  of  its  governors, 
and  the  prevention  and  remedy  of  error  and  schism.  But  the 
ecclesiastical  sovereign  is  consigned  to  silence  and  oblivion. 
The  vEist,  misshapen,  unwielded,  overgrown,  menacing  mass  of 
superstition  and  despotism  is  passed,  without  mention,  in  the 
scriptural  records,  except  in  the  tremendous  denunciations  of 
scriptural  prophecy  foretelling  the  future  rise  and  final  destruc 
tion  of  **  the  man  of  sin,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with 
the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of 
his  coming." 

Innocent  the  Third  indeed  discovered  the  popedom  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  According  to  his  infallibility,  trie  firmament 
mentioned  by  the  Jewish  legislator  signifies  the  church.  The 
greater  fight,  according  to  the  same  unerring  commentator,  de- 
notes the  pontifical  authority ;  and  the  less,  represents  the  royal 
power.*  The  prince  therefore  derives  and  exercises  this  juris- 
diction from  the  pontiff,  as  the  moon  borrows  and  reflects  the 
light  of  the  sun.  This,  no  doubt,  was  very  sensible  in  his  in- 
fallibility, and  makes  the  thinff  very  clear.  The  Roman 
hierarchy  indeed  may  be  as  plainly  found  in  Genesis  as  in  any 

*  Fecit  Dens  duo  rasgna  Inminaria,  id  est,  doas  izistitoit  digmtates,  qos  mint 
poii^calis  aaotoritu  et  regalia  potestaa.    Gibert,  1.  11.    DecreL  Greg.  I.  38.  VI 
Faifcet,  193. 
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Other  book  of  the  Bible.  The  same  kind  of  exposition  would 
enable  an  ingenious  mind  to  find  any  thing  in  any  book.  The 
popedom,  by  the  same  kind  of  alchymy,  might  be  ibund  in 
Ovid,  or  a  system' of  divinity  in  Homer  or  Virgil.  But  the 
system,  which  requires  the  extorted  evidence  obtained  by 
straining,  wresting,  torturing,  and  mangling  scriptural  language 
carries  m  itself  its  own  condemnation. 

Tradition,  on  Pope  Peter's  supremacy,  is  silent  as  scripture. 
The  ancients,  on  this  subject,  vary  from  the  modem  friends  of 
Romanism.  Du  Pin,  Bellarmine,  and  Alexander  among  many 
others,  have,  with  extensive  erudition  and  research,  investigated 
this  controversy ;  and  the  Sorbonist,  the  Jesuit,  and  the 
Dominican,  notwithstanding  all  their  learning  and  labour,  have 
failed  in  attempting  to  find  the  supremacy  of  his  apostolic  holi- 
ness in  the  monuments  of  traditional  antiquity.^  Du  Pin,  with 
his  usual  candour,  admits  the  silence  of  the  most  ancient 
&thers,  such  as  Justin,  Irenaeus,  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria.' 
These,  in  no  instance,  condescend  to  mention  the  pontifical 
dignity  of  the  sacerdotal  viceroy ,  who  with  spiritual  sovereignty, 
first  governed  Christendom.  The  Sorbonist  begins  his  quota^ 
tions  in  proof  of  Peter's  prerogative  with  Origen,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  But  the  Greek  original, 
he  fi^railts,  is  lost,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  Euffinus  abounds 
with  interpolations.  He  mentions  Cyprian  and  Eusebius,  whose 
testimony  he  rejects  for  interpolation  or  inadequacy.  His  first 
authority,  on  which  he  rests  any  dependence,  is  Optatus,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  370.  Bellarmine's  first  authority,  if 
Origen,  Cyprian,  and  Eusebius,  whom  Du  Pin  rejects,  be 
omitted,  is  Basil  the  cotemporary  of  Optatus.  Alexandfer  begins 
with  Cyril,  who  was  later  than  either  Optatu  s  or  Basil.  A  period 
of  370  years  had  run  its  ample  round,  and  its  annals,  scrutiijized 
bj"  three  learned  doctors,  could  not  supply  a  single  document, 
witnessing  the  vicegerency  of  his  apostolic  holiness.  This,  to 
every  unprejudiced  mind,  must  be  a  clear  evidence  of  its  non- 
existence. No  person,  free  from  prepossession,  can  believe  that 
an  ecclesiastical  monarchy  existed  so  many  years  in  Christen- 
dom, and,  at  the  same  time,  ^remained  unnoticed  by  so  many 
ecclesiastical  authors,  and,  in  consequence,  unnotified  to  pos- 
terity by  any  hint  or  declaration. 

Admitting  the  authenticity  of  Origen's  attestation,  240  years 
Irom  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  remain,  notwith- 
standing, on  this  topic  an  historical  blank.  No  vestige  of  this 
spiritual  sovereignty  can  be  discovered  in  Clemens  Romanus, 

1  Da  Pm,  313.    Bell,  I.  25.    Alexander,  1.  283. 

*  De  Petri  primata,  nihil  apud  Jofltinom,  IrenaBum,  Olexnentem,  Alexandrimmi, 
•I  alios  antiqniiiimna.    Da  Pm,  313. 
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Hernias,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Justin,  IrenaeuSi 
Clemens  Alexandrinusj  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  or 
Tertullian.  The  most  extraordinary  monarchy^  tnat  ever 
astonished  the  world,  continued,  according  to  the  popish  state- 
ment, during  a  long  series  of  time,  to  exist  in  the  view  and  to 
regulate  the  minds  of  its  devoted  subjects,  and  passed,  never- 
theless, without  leaving  a  single  monument  of  antiquity  to 
perpetuate  its  memory.  The  subjects  of  the  papacy  seem  to 
have  paid  little  attention  to  their  sovereign;  But  his  apostolic 
infallibility  should  not  have  endured  such  disrespectful  treat- 
ment. His  holiness  or  his  successors,  during  mis  interval, 
should  have  roared  fix>m  the  Vatican  and  aroused  Christendom 
from  its  lethargy.  The  viceroy  of  Ood  should  have  fulminated  ^ 
his  anathemas  as  in  modem  times,  and  taught  men  the  sin  and 
danger  of  neglecting  his  universal  sovereignty. 

Bellarmine's  system,  void  of  all  evidence  prior  to  BasQ,  is  un- 
sustained  by  competent  authority  even  alter  the  era  of  the 
Grecian  saint.  The  inadequacy  of  later  testimony  for  the  fish- 
erman's supremacy  is  as  striking  as  its  former  utter  want  of  it* 
BeUarmine's  quotations  from  Basil  to  Bernard  evince  nothing. 
These  citations,  as  they  are  late,  are  also  useless.  The  ancients, 
indeed,  from  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  embellished 
their  works  and  flattered  the  Apostle  with  many  sounding  names 
and  titles;  such  as  prince,  head,  foundation,  leader,  president, 

Sovemor,  master,  guardian,  captain,  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
ivine  Dionysius  called  Peter  '  the  vertical  summit  of  theolo- 
gians.'^ These,  Bellarmine  and  Alexander  applied  to  Cephas, 
and,  in  consequence,  infer  h;s  supremacy. 

The  conclusion,  however,  is  illogical.  The  argument  would 
prove  too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing.  The  fallacy 
qonsists  in  reckoning  peculiar  what  is  common.  Similar  or 
even  superior  eulogiums,  for  example,  have,  hy  some  writers, 
been  bestowed  on  James,  John,  and  PauL  The  Clementine 
recognitions  call,  ^  James  the  Prince  of  Bishops,'  and  Hesychius 
styles  him  <  the  Head  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Chief  Captain  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.'  John,  according  to  Chrysostom,  was 
'  the  Pillar  of  all  the  Churches  in  the  world,  and  had  the  keys 
of  heaven.'*  Paul  is  represented  as  equal  to  Peter  by  Bernard, 
Ambrosius,  and  Leo.    Bernard  styles  *  Peter  and  Paul  princes 

'  Diviniii  DioDynof  T^rtiealem  tfaeologoram  tammiUten  OMgnimi  Petmm  no- 
miiuiTit.    Bariaam,  374. 

BeU.  1.  85.  Do  Pin,  ZlA.  Alex.  1.  383.  Leo,  Serm.  8.  Jerom,  4. 101.  Ber. 
urd,220.    Optetiu,!!. 

*  Jacobom  epiacoporam  principem  orabat    Clem.  Reoog.  1>  68.  Ootel.  1.  500. 

Tor  ttfs  9tmt  ItpowdB^yi  of x^f fcif^yw,  ft»  a«Co0f«9UMr  f ov  ffoif jK^*  PbotiiuP 
Oodex,  275.  p.  1525. 

ChiTioatoiD,  8. 8.    Horn.  I. 
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of  the  Apostles.'  According  to  Ambtosius.  *  Paul  was  not  in- 
ferior to  reter.*  Paul  and  Peter,  says  Pope  Leo,  were  equal 
in  their  election,  labour,  and  end.*  Paul's  superiority  to  Peter 
is  maintained  by  Origen,  .Chrysostom,  and  Gregory.  Origen 
terms  *  Paul  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles.'  According  to  Chry- 
sostom, *  Paul  had  no  equaL'  *  Paul,'  says  Gregory,  *  was  the 
head  of  the  nations,  and  obtained  the  principality  of  the  whole 
church.'*  These  are  higher  compliments  than  any  which  the 
fathers  have  given  to  Peter.  Sounding  titles,  therefore,  if  they 
imply  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  must,  in  stronger  language, 
imply  the  supremacy  of  James^John,  and  Paul.  These  turgid 
expressions  characterized  the  bloated  style  of  later  authors. 
*Tne  earlier  fathers  affected  no  such  tinsel  or  finery.  Clemens, 
Justin,  Irenaeus,  and  TertuUian  speak  of  Simon  as  of  the  other 
Apostles,  with  the  respect  due  to  nis  dignity ;  but  with  modera- 
tion and  simplicity. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop,  as  well  as  that  of  thfe 
Galilean  fisherman,  was  unknown  to  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
fathers  indeed  have,  in  the  language  of  exaggeration,  bestowed 
many  soundin?  titles  on  the  Roman  patriarch,  and  pompous 
3ulogiums  on  tne  Roman  church.  Irenaeus  styles  the  Roman 
See,  *  the  more  powerfiil  principality.'  Cyprian  calls  the 
Roman  *  the  principal  churcn.'  These  and  many  other  en- , 
comiums  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  collected  by  Bellarmine, 
Du  Pin,  and  Alexander.'  All  these,  however,  are  unmeaning 
and  unmerited  compliments,  conveyed  in  the  language  of  exag- 
gevBXxon  and  flattery.  The  ancients,  in  the  same  inflated  style, 
have  complimented  other  bishops  and  other  churches  in  higher 
strains  of  hyperbolical  and  nauseous  adulation* 

Gregory,  6asQ,  Constantine,  and  Paulus,  in  all  the  fulsome 
exaggeration  and  pomposity  of  diction,  bestowed  the  supremacy 
on  Cyprian,  Atnanasius,  Miletius,  Constantine,  and  Irene. 
Cjrprian,  says  Gregory  Nazianzen,  *  presided  not  only  over  the 
Cartha^nian  and  African  church,  on  which  he  reflected  splen- 
dour ;  but  over  all  the  nations  of  the  West,  and  nearly  over  all 
the  East,  and  North,  and  South.'  Gregory  and  Basil  confer 
an  universal,  ecclesiastical  legislation  and  supremacy  on 
Athanasius  the  Alexandrian  patriarch.  *  Athanasius,'  says  Gre- 
gory quoted  by  Alexander,  'prescribed  laws  to  the  whole 
world.'     *  The  Alexandrian  patriarch,  says  Basil,  *  bestowed  the 

*  Apofltoloniin  principefl  fant  Petras  et  Pinlas.  Bernard,  SSO. — Nch:  Paalun 
inferior  Petio.  Amb.  11.  lUos  et  electio  imres  et  labor  snnilea,  et  finis  fecit  lequales. 
Leo,  derm.  8. 

*  PaaloB  Apofltoloram  mazifflfit.  Ori^^en,  Hem.  8.  Kaitm  IlMlioy  /up  ov6cif  edfi. 
Ohrjiostoniy  11.  200.  Oapat  effectoi  est  nationum,  quiaobtinait  totios  eccbjia 
pnncipatBBi.    QngpTff  TV.  5. 

*  Iran.  m.  3.    Cyprian,  Bp.  55.    BeH  II.  15.    Da  Pi«,  814.    Alex.  1.  294. 
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same  cane  on  all,  as  cm  the  particalar  church  that  was  entrusted 
to  his  inspection  by  our  common  Lord.*  Basil  who,  with  such 
kindness,  had  promoted  Athanasius  to  a  general  epistopacy,  con* 
fers,  with  equal  condescension,  the  same  honour  on  Miletius, 
patriarch  of  Antioch.  <  Miletius,'  according  to  the  Roman  saint, 
*  presided  over  the  whole  church.'  Constantine  appropriated 
the  government  of  the  church  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
&ith  to  himself.  *  God,'  said  the  emperor, '  hath  appointed  me 
to  the  chief  command  in  the  church,  and  to  maintain  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  the  faith.'  This  assumption  of  ecclesiasticaJ 
authority  was  Addressed  to  the  Roman  pontiff  without  oppo-^ 
sition,  EUid  afterward  read  in  the  sixth  general  council  with  uni- 
versal approbation.  The  imperial  theology,  therefore,  was 
stamped  with  the  broad  seal  of  synodal  and  pontifical  infalli- 
bili^.  Paulus,  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  when  dying,  when  the 
parting  spirit  is  supposed  to  catch  a  brighter  ray  from  heaven, 
ascribed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  ecclesicustical  community 
to  the  empress  Irene.  '  The  m-and  flock  of  Jesus,'  said  tlie 
departing  patriarch,  '  is  attached  to  the  imperial  dignity,'^  His 
dying  speech,  which  committed  the  superintendency  of  the 
Christian  commonwealth  to  a  woman,  was  received  with  general 
applause,  and  has  been  transmitted  to  posterity  as  a  specimen 
of  Catholicism  and  piety. 

The  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  in  the  same  kind  of  dwoQen 
diction,  has  been  attributed  td  the  Sees  of  Caesarea,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  and  Constantinople,  by  Gregory,  Basil,  Chiysos- 
tom,  Justinian,  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.*  Gregory  as- 
cribed the  presidency  to  Cajsarea.  According  to  the  saint  of 
Nazianzum,  '  the  whole  Christian  republic  looked  to  the  Csesar- 
ean  church  as  the  circumscribed  circle  to  the  centre.'  Basil  ^d 
Chrysostom  bestow  the  supremacy  on  Antioch.  Basil  repre- 
sents the  Antiochean  church  as  calculated,  '  like  a  head,  to 
supply  health  to  the  whole  body.'     Chrysostom's  language  is 

npoipob^sf M  ftaatfi  tiji  <aKcp40o«  az^Bw  Bt  f  17$  tiaaoi  mnri^f  vitfov  ts  xfu  ^opcov 
X^f«(.    Gregory,  Drat,  18. 

Leges  etiam  rtmoB  orbi  terramm  pnsBcribit.    Greg,  in  Alezand.  1.  384.r 

JUkX  '  17  ficpifiva  0M  ita^wv  t<av  txaXtauan*  Basil,  1.  161.  Ep.  69.  To  tm: 
tatftos  6(afaatOf  ttjs  tx^oioi  antrop  KpoctffoMU.    Basil,  8.  160.    Bp.  67. 

Jussit  I>eaB  principaliter  nos  imperare.  Gonstitati  sumns  senrare  ndem  sanctam, 
et  inunaculatam.    Labb.  7.  614,  618. 

Let  soin  de  gmnd  troupean  de  Jesos  Ohiist  est  attache  a  Totredignite  Imperiale, 
Andaij,  413. 

^  O;  xtrCfM  acvxXof  id pcypofoytf t'O^.  Gregory,  Ep.  2S.  O^iCip  stfoAjpr  cppca^v^ 
tttmtt  f »  6tf»fta/(i  ffU  x^^fff^^  '^  vytccoM^.  Basil  3.  160.  Toirro  koXcm;  otud^Nh 
<o«^o  lepocdpia.  Chrysostom,  2.  176.  Horn.  XVII.  Orbk  ocnlum,  ad  quam 
eztrema  teme  undique  conveniimt,  et  a  qua  Tehit  oommnm  "fidei  e^porio  incip^ 
unt  NazianzeD,  Orat.  XXXII.  H  99  Kia¥atai¥tt0cvftdkn  ff«aAaf(n«  Haaav  m» 
•dUim¥  99t^  MfoXif*  Jastm.  Cod.  1.  129.  I>i<Bcesis  Ezaroham  adeat,  vel  Impe* 
lialis  urbia  OonstantiaopoliB  thranimi,  et  vpad  omn  IMget.    Labb.  4. 1686. 
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Still  more  emphadcaL  '  Antioch,*  says  the  Byzantine  patriarch, 
*  is  beyond  every  other  city  the  dearest  to  the  Son  of  God- 
This  metrofioUs  bestowed  tlie  designation  which  is  beyond  even 
the  city  of  Romulus,  and  which  confers  the  primacy  or  presi- 
dency.' Gregory,  Justinian,  and  the  council  of  Chalcedon  con- 
ferred the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  on  the  Constantinopolitan 
See-  Gregory  called  this  city  *  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the 
emporium  of  the  common  faith/  According  to  the  emperor 
Justinian,  *  the  ConstEmtinopolitan  church  was  the  head  of  all 
others.'  Justinian  was  an  emperor,  a  legislator,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  theologian,  and  renowned  for  leammg  and  wisdom.  His 
information  and  opportunity  must  have  secured  him  from  mis- 
taking and  his  intes^rity  and  veracity  from  misrepresenting  the 
opinions  entertained,  in  his  day,  on  this  topic.  The  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  its  ninth  canon,  granted  a  general  right  of  receiv- 
ing and  deciding  appeals  to  the  Byzantine  See.  A  suffragan, 
according  to  the  Chalcedonian  decision,  *  might  appeal  from  the 
Metropohtan  to  the  Exarch,  and  from  the  Exarch,  for  a  final 
sentence,  to  the  ConstantinopoUtan  patriarch.' 

The  Chalcedonian  canon  so  annoyed  Nicholas  the  First  that 
ne  had  recourse,  in  his  distress,  to  an  extraordinary  or  rather 
to  an  ordinary  remedy.  His  holiness  explained  the  canon  by 
writing  nonsense ;  and  in  this  ingenious  manner  and  by  this 
simple  process,  removed  the  difficulty.  Diocese,  said  Nicholas, 
is,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  used  for  dioceses,  and  the  diocesan 
Exarch,  in  this  canon,  signifies  the  Roman  pontifi*. '  His  infal- 
Ubility's  explanation  is  very  sensible,  and  must  have  been  very 
satisfactory  to  himself  and  his  fiiends. 

The  Roman  Church  in  its  early  days,  unlike  the  same,  society 
in  the  time  of  Nicholas,  was  characterized  by  humility.  All  its 
members,  according  to  the  primeval  records,  could  meet  in  one 
house.  The  whole  society,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  assem- 
bled in  the  same  place,  and  communicated  at  one  table.  '  Cor- 
nelius the  Roman  bishop  read  all  pubUc  letters,'  says  Cyprian, 
'  to  his  numerous  and  holy  flock.'  *  On  the  death  of  Anterus, 
'  all  the  brethem  met  in  the  church  to  elect  a  successor,  and 
the  whole  people,  with  promptitude  and  unanimi^,  declared 
the  eligibility  of  Fabian.' ' 

The  pastor's  superintendency  extended  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  concerns  of  the  fold,  from  the  rich  and  the  free  to  the 
inmate  of  indigence  and  the  subject  of  slavery.     He  was  entirely 

1  Quantum  si  j^rlulraiaBet  DioBceseon.     Labb.  9.  1331. 

*  Scittm  8^ctiiiumae  atqae  ampli^Mmae  plebi  legere  te  temper  litersB  nostras. 
Cyprian,  Bp.  59.  p.  139. 

'  Adf Xfttv  oftaytav  .  •  •  tfti  ny;  fxxUfStof  A7«^ispo^^|^«'CMr,    Tor  9MrM  Xnar 
•  •  •  itfpo^iyMft  ftab9^  MP*  fu^-^Ztl  ^^^  tsttfio^muk,     Eoseb.  VI.  29. 
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unacquainted  with  die  ambidon  which  actuated  the  soul  of  a 
Leo  or  a  Gregory.  The  bull  of  a  .modern  pontiff  would,  to  his 
unaspiring  nund,  have  been  unintelligible.  Possessing  no  civil 
authority,  and  exposed  to  imperial  contempt,  his  jurisdiction 
was  confined  to  the  boundary  of  his  own  flock.  An  humble  and 
holy  pastor,  in  this  manner,  administered  to  a  humble  and  holy 
people. 

But  the  Roman  church  outUved  its  humility.  The  Apostolic 
See  emerged  firom  obscurity,  raised  its  head  mto  notoriety,  and 
displayed  all  the  madness  and  extravagance  of  ambition  in  the 
pursuit  of  dominion  and  power.  The  Roman  hierarchs  varied 
&om  poverty  to  emolument,  fix»m  obscurity  to  eminence,  and 
passea  through  aU  the  gradations  of  presidence,  primacy,  super- 
mtendence,  supremacy,  and  despotism. 

The  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop,  so  far  firom  being  a  divine 
institution,  originated  in  the  superiority  of  the  city  in  which  he 
presided.  The  episcopacy  was,  in  rank,  assimilated  to  the 
magistracy  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  metropolitan,  the 
exarch,  and  the  patriarch  corresponded  with  the  president,  the 
vicar,  and  the  prefect.  The  church,  in  this  manner,  was,  in  its 
divisions,  adjusted  to  the  state.  The  church,  says  Optatus, 
*  was  formed  in  the  empire,  and  not  the  empire  in  the  church, 
and,  therefore,  assumed  the  same  polity.'  The  conformity  of 
the  sacerdotal  with  the  civil  goverment  has  been  clearly  shown 
by  Du  Pin  and  many  others,  such  as  Giannone,  Mezeray,  and 
Thomassin.' 

A  bishop,  therefore,  obtained  a  rank*in  the  hierarchy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  city  in  which  he  ruled.  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
and  Rome,  in  the  East,  South,  and  West,  surpassed  all  the 
other  cities  in  the  empire.  Antioch  was  the  third  city  in  the 
state,  and  its  bishop  ranked  in  the  third  place  in  the  church. 
Alexandria  was  the  second  city,  and  its  patriarch  obtained  the 
second  rank  in  the  prelacy.  Rome  was  the  metropolis,  and  its 
pontiff  accordingly  enjoved  the  primacy.  The  Roman  church, 
says  Du  Pin,  samed  the  precedence, '  because  Rome  was  the 
chief  city.''  Giannone  also  ascribes  the  rank  of  the  Roman 
patriarch  to  the  same  cause.  '  The  ecclesiastical,*  says  he, 
formed  itself  on  the  civil  goverment,  and  the  Roman  city  m:iy 
boast  of  being  chief  in  religion,  as  formerly  in  the  empire  and 
the  universe.  The  innovation  was  so  natural  that  any  other 
event  would  have  been  a  kind  of  miracle.'* 

The  dependence  of  the  bishop's  dignity  on  the  eminency  of 
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the  city  appeared,  in  striking  colours,  in  the  original  obscuri^ 
and  future  greatness  of  the  Byzantine  hierarch.  This  bishop 
had  been  sufiragan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea  and  exarch 
of  Thracia.  But  the  suffragan,  when  Constantinople  became 
the  imperial  city,  became  a  patriarch.  The  second  general 
council,  in  its  third  canon,  raised  the  Constantinopolitan  See 
above  those  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  placed  it  next  to 
that  of  Rome,  because  Constantinople  was  new  Rome  and  the 
royal  city.  The  patriarch,  in  consequence,  usurped  the  juris- 
diction of  Asia,  rontus,  and  Thracia.  The  fourth  general 
council,  in  its  twenty-eighth  canon,  conferred  equal  ecclesiasti- 
calprivileges  on  the  Byzantine  and  Roman  Sees.^ 

The  usurpation  of  the  papal  hierarch  was  aided,  with  singular 
eflSciency,  by  the  publication  of  the  felse  decretals.  This  col- 
lection, about  the  year  800,  was  ushered  into  the  world  as  the 
work  of  the  early  pontiffs.  AU  the  authority  assumed  by  mo- 
dern popes  was,  in  this  forgery,  ascribed  to  their  predecessors 
in  the  days  of  primitive  Christianity.  A  Linus  and  a  Clemens  ' 
were,  by  this  author,  represented  as  claiming  the  supremacy 
and  wielding  the  power  afterward  arrogated  oy  a  Boniface  or 
an  Innocent.*  Any  pontiff,  however  arbitrary  or  ambitious, 
could,  from  this  store,  plead  a  precedent  for  aiiy  act  of  usurpa- 
tion or  despotism. 

This  fabrication,  which  promoted  pontifical  domination, 
displays  in  a  strong  light  the  variations  otRomanism.  The  for- 
gery was  countenanced  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  and  urged  by 
Nicholas  the  First  against  the  French  prelacy.'  Its  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity,  indeed,  from  the  ninth  century  till  the 
reformation,  were  generally  admitted ;  and  its  authority  sus- 
tained, during  this  period  of  superstition  and  credulity,  the 
mighty  fabric  of  the  pontifical  supremacy.  An  age,  enveloped 
in  darkness  and  monkery,  and  void  of  letters  and  philosophy, 
was  incapable  of  detecting  the  imposture,  though  executed  with 
a  vulgar  and  bungling  hand.  Turriano  and  Binius,  even  in 
modem  times,  have  maintained  its  authenticity.  The  dawn  of 
the  reformation, 'however,  exposed  the  cheat,  in  all  its  clumsy 
and  misshapen  deformity.  'Its  anachronisms  and  contradictions 
betrayed  the  silly  and  stupid  fiction.     Its  forgery  has  been  y 

admitted  by  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  Erasmus,  Petavius,  Thomas- 
sin,  Pagius,  Giannone,  Perron,  Fleury,  Marca,  Du  Pin,  and 

>  Bo  qaod  ait  ipsa  nova  Rimia.  Orabb.  1.  411,  930.  Labb.  2.  1125.  Godean, 
4.  497.  Reote  judicantes,  urbem  quiB  et  imperio  et  BenatahonoratauVet^^eqoali- 
boa  cum  aatiqaiisima  regina  Boma  privilegiis  fruatur  etiam  in  robas  ecdetiastieia. 
Labb.  4.  1694.    Thomaann,  1.  19.    Coquelle,  406. 

•  Da  Pin,  132.  et  2.  486.    Giannon,  V.  6. 

'  Haa  atatim  epiatolaa.  Summi  Pontificea  avide  ampuenmt.  Da  Pin,  132. 
Adnitonte  Nicolao  I,  et  ceteria  Bomania  Pontificiboa.    Labb.  ].  79. 
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Labbeus.  Du  Pin  calls  the  collection  a  medley.  Labbeus 
calls  it  '  a  de&rmity,  which  can  be  disguised  by  lio  art  or 
colouring.''  The  forgery  remains  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
barbarism  and  superstition  of  the  period  of  its  reception  and 
authori^. 

The  domination  of  the  papacy  was,  also,  promoted  by  mis- 
sions to  the  kingdoms  of  Paganism.  The  vast  wealth  and 
rich  domains  of  the  Roman  See,  both  in  Italy  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  enabled  the  pontiff  to  support  missions  on  an  extensive 
scale  through  the  European  kingdoms,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
selytism.  These  exertions  displayed  the  Roman  hierarch's 
zeal,  and  their  success  promoted  his  aggrandizement.  The 
churches,  established  in  this  way,  acknowledged  a  dependence 
on  the  see  by  which  they  had  been  planted. 

Romanism,  from  the  ninth  till  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
extended  over  Germany,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Bohemia,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  Livonia,  Prussia,  and  the 
Orkney  Islands.  A  few  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  these  nations 
were  actuated  by  ^cty,  accompanied  indeed  with  weakness 
and  superstition.  These  visited  the  abodes  of  idolatry  and 
polytheism  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  privation,  to  communi- 
cate the  light  of  the  gospel.  But  many  of  these  nations  were 
proselyted  by  missions  of  a  different  description.  Violence  and 
compulsion  were  often  substituted  for  persuasion  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  Pagans  of  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Livonia  were 
dragooned  into  popery  by  military  dialectics.  The  martial 
apostles,  who  invaded  these  nations  under  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  were  attached  only  to  their  own  interest,  and  the  Roman 

Kntiff  *8  domination  and  tyranny.*  The  popedom  was  en- 
'ged  by  the  accession  of  the  northern  nations,  which,  con- 
verted by  Latin  missions,  submitted  to  papal  jurisdiction,  and 
swelled  me  glory  of  the  Romish  communion. 

The  papal  yoke,  received  in  this  manner  by  the  proselyted 
nations  of  the  north,  was  rejected  with  resolution  by  the  Asiatic, 
African,  and  European  kingdoms  who  had  professed  Chris- 
tianity. The  Asians  despised  Victor's  denunciations  on  the 
subject  of  the  paschal  solemnity.  The  Africans  contemned 
Stephen's  excommunication,  on  the  topic  of  heretical  baptism. 
The  prelacy  of  Africa,  amounting  to  226  bishops,^forbade,  in 
418,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  all  appeals  beyond  the  sea.' 
This  canon  they  renewed  in  426 ;  while  Faustinus,  who  repre- 

^  Adeo  defonset  Tidentnr,  nt  nulla  arte»  niilla  cenuMs  mi  pnrporino  iocaij 
poMiiit.    Labb.  2.  78.    Bellannin,  II.  14.    Alex.  S.  218. 

*  Alex.  14.  921.    Gibbon,  c.  LV.    €Hannmi,  iu.  6.    Bray.  2.  259.  ^  . 

*  Ad  tnoamarina  qui  jrataverit  appellaodnm,  a  mtllo  Inter  AfHcfim  in  commmu- 
■uoiiiiatiir.    Orabb.  I.  517.    On  Pin,  148.    SoeratM,  V.  22.    Bnaeb.  V.21. 
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sented  the  pope  in  the  council,'  blustered,  vapoured,  threatened^ 
and  stormed,  out  all  in  vain.  The  bishops  contemned  his  fuzy^ 
issued  their  canons,  and,  with  steady  unanimity,  repelled  papal 
aggression. 

The  usurpations  of  the  po{>edom  were  also  long  withstood  by 
several  of  tne  European  nations,  such  as  France,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, cuid  Ireland.  These  continued,  &ac  ages,  to  repress 
Roman  despotism  with  vigor  and  effect.  Gaul  or  France  op- 
posed pantmcal  encroachment,  and  maintained  metropolitical 
authonty  with  the  utmost  resolution.  The  ^nod  of  Lyons,  in 
567,  directed  aU  dissentions  among  the  clergy  to  be  terminated 
in  a  provincial  council.  Gregory  the  Fourth,  in  the  beginnii^ 
of  the  ninth  century,  pretended  to  excommunicate  the  French 
prelacy,  who,  inchned  to  retaliation,  threatened  to  excom* 
municate  Gregory*  Hincmar,  the  celebrated  French  bishop 
and  statesman,  wrote,  in  865,  the  famous  epistle,  in  which  he 
exploded  the  novelty  of  the  Decretals  and  advocated  the  canons 
of  Nicea  and  Sardica.  The  French,  says  Du  Pin,  maintained, 
in  the  tenth  century,  the  ancient  discipline  and  interdicted 
appeals.  The  Metropolitans  preserved  tneir  rights  invicjated, 
*'  till  beyond  the  twelfth  century."*  This,  Du  Pin  shows  fbom 
the  works  of.Alcuin,  the  council  of  Laodicea,  and  the  Epistles 
of  Nicholas,  John^  Stephen,  Gregory,  and  Urban* 

Spain  remained  free  of  pontifical  dominatioo  till  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century*  The  Spanish  prelacy  and  nobility,  under 
the  protection  of  tne  king  and  independent  of  foreign  control, 
continued,  prior  to  the  Moorish  conquest,  to  conduct  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Spanish  church.  Provincial  councils,  says 
Du  Pin,  in  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  judged  the  Spanish 
prelacy  without  any  appeal.  Amolf,  Bishop  of  Grleans,  even 
at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  declarea,  in  the  council  of 
Rheims,  without  contradiction,  that  the  Spanish  church  dis- 
claimed the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifE* 

Britain  continued  independent  of  papal  authority,  till  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century.  The  English,  dissenting  from  the 
Romish  institutions  and  communion,  disclaimed  the  papaj 
supremacy.  Baronius  himself,  practised  in  all  the  arts  of 
evasbn  and  chicanery,  admits,  on  this  occasion,  a  long  and 
dreadful  scl^sm.  Tbe  British,  says  Bede,  differed  from  the 
Roman  Chnstians  in  the  celebration  of  baptism,  the  paschal 
solemnity,  '*  and  in  many  other  tilings."  The  points  (^  dif- 
ference, according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  historian,  were  not  few, 
but  many.     Augustine  gave  the  same  statement  as  Bede.    The 

^  Ad  dnodeeioMini  nteqne  Meovlam  et  ampliuB.    Du  Pin,  M.  130v  133.  «t2«  lOf . 
*  In  Hupwft  <iiUKiae  TifolMly  «tuu]i  fab  Gregorio,Tetaa  iQn  difoipliai*  ot 
BpucopoRun  ffoodi  rroriiicialip  jodioio  fiBirealiir.    Da  Fi%  131,  M  S.  176. 
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English,  says  the  Roman  missionary,  "  acted,  m  many  respects, 
contrary  to  the  Roman  usage."* 

Bede's  report  has  been  corroborated  by  Goscelin,  Ranulph, 
and  Malmsbuiy.  The  Britons,  says  Goscelin,  '*  differed  in  their 
ecclesiastical  ntual  from  the  common  observance  of  all  other 
churches ;  v^hile,  formed  in  hostile  array,  and  opposing  the 
request  and  admonition  of  Augustine,  they  pronounced  their 
own  usages,  superior  even  to  those  of  pontifical  authority."* 

Ranulph's  statement  is  of  a  similar  description.  Augustine, 
observes  this  historian,  '^  admonished  the  British  clergy  to 
correct  some  errors,  and  promised,  if  they  would  concur  with 
him  in  evangelizing  the  English,  he  would  patiently  tolerate 
their  other  mistakes.  This  offer,  however,  these  reifraclory 
spirits  wholly  contemned.** 

Malmsbury's  language  is  still  stronger  than  Ranulph's. 
These  islanders,  says  this  annalist,  "  preferred  their  own  to 
the  Roman  traditions,  and  to  some  other  tenets  of  Catholicism ; 
and  presisted  in  their  opinions  with  pertinacity.  The  time  of 
observing  the  paschal  festival  formed  one  principal  point  of 
controverey  between  the  Roman  missionary  ana  the  British 
clergy.  The  Britons,  as  well  as  the  Scots,  who  on  this  topic, 
differed  from  the  Roman  traditions,  obstinately  refused  to  admit 
the  Roman  usage.  In  this,  they  manifested  the  utmost  in- 
flexibility. When  the  English  afterward,  in  the  synod  of 
Whitby,  in  664,  determined,  in  conformity  with  foreign  pre- 
scription, to  change  the  day  of  celebration,  the  Scottish 
clergy  left  England.  On  this  occasion,  Colman,  bishop  of  the 
Northumbrians,  seeing,  says  Bede,  '*  his  doctrine  slighted  and 
his  sect  despised,  retumedf  to  Scotland.*** 

The  Britons,  in  consequence,  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of 
Gregory  and  the  episcopacy  of  Augustine,  whom  the  pdhtiff 
had  commissioned  as  a  missionary  and  archbishop  in  England. 
Augustine,  on  this  topic,  conferred  with  Dinoth,  accompanied 
by  seven  British  bisnops  and  several  Bangorian  monks,  at 
Augustine's  oak  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Anglo^axons.  Augus- 
tine, on  this  occasion,  recommended  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
papal  supremacy.  Dinoth,  speaking  for  the  English,  *  pro- 
fessed himself^  his  fellows,  and   the  nation,  attached  to  all 

^  In  mnltu  qaidem  nostro  consiietndim  contFuria  gerftis.    Beda,  II.  2.    Perplura 
eccletiaaticie  castitati  et  paci  contram  gerunt    Beda,  203.    Spon.  604.  VIII. 

*  Non  solam  repugnant,  yefmm  etiam  boos  nana  omnibna  pneeminentiorea  Sancti 
PaiMB  Elatherii  auctoritate  prononciant.    Ooacelin,  c.  24.    Wharton,  2.  65. 

^  Monait  eoa  at  qoiedam  erronea  corrigent.    Ipai  omnino  apemerent.    Bamilph. 
y.  Ann.  601. 

*  Soia  potioa  (|aam  Romania  obaecnndarent  traditionibna  et  plnra  qnidem  ali 
catholica.    Pertinacem  controveraiam  ferebanL    Malmabnir,  V.  P.  349. 

Oolman,  videna  apretam  aoam  doctrinam,  aectamque  eaae  deapectam,  m  Soottiam 
rogreaaoa  eat    Beda.  III.  26. 
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Christians,  by  the  bondB  of  love  and  charity.  This  subjectioiit 
he  said,  the  British  were  ready  to  pay  to  the  pontiff  and  to 
every  Christian ;.  but  were  unacquainted  with  any  other  sub- 
mission, which  they  owed  to  the  person  whom  Augustine  called 
the  pope.'^  Dinotn  and  his  companions,  though  men  of  learn- 
ing in  their  day,  seem  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  Roman 
hierarch.  The  EngUsh  bishops,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, had  never  heard  of  God's  vicar-general  on  earth ;  and 
what  was  nearly  as  bad,  cared  no  more  about  his  infallibility, 
after  his  name  had  been  mentioned,  than  about  any  other  man. 
Dinoth  also  informed  Augustine,  that  the  British  church  was 
governed  by  the  bishop  of  Cserleon,  and,  therefore,  had  no 
need  of  the  Roman  missionary's  service  or  superintendency. 
The  obstinate  people  refused  the  archbishop  reaay  provided  for 
them  by  his  Roman  holiness.  Augustine  reasoned  and  remon- 
strated, but  in  vain.  His  auditors,  who,  according  to  Bede, 
preferred  their  own  traditions  to  the  universal  church,  were 
deaf  to  entreaty  and  reproof. 

Ireland  maintained  its  independency  still  longer  than  Eng^ 
land.  This  nation  rejected  the  papal  supremacy  and  indeed 
all  foreign  domination,  till  its  conquest  by  Henry  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  Scottish  and  Irish  communions,  Bar 
ronius  admits,  were  involved  in  the  same  schism.  Bede  accuses 
the  Irish  of  fostering  hatred  to  Romanism,  and  of  entertaining 
a  heterodox  profession.  Laurentius,  Justus,  and  Mellitus  in 
614,  in  their  epistolary  communication  to  the  Irish  clergy  and 
laity,  indentified  the  Hibernian  with  the  British  church.  Dagan, 
an  Irish  bishop,  refused  to  eat,  sit  in  company,  or  remain  under 
the  roof  with  the  Roman  bishops.' 

Ireland,  for  many  ages,  was  a  school  of  learning  for  the  Eu- 
ropean nations ;  and  she  maintained  her  independency,  and 
repressed  the  incursions  of  foreign  control  during  the  days  of 
her  hterary  glory.  But  the  Danish  army  invaded  the  kingdom, 
slew  her  sons,  wasted  her  fields,  and  demolished  her  colleges. 
Darkness,  literary  and  moral,  succeeded,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  Romanism.  The  dissensions  of  the  native  sovereigns  aug- 
mented the  misery  of  the  distracted  nation,  and  facilitated  the 
progress  of  popery.     King  Henry,  patronized  by  Pope  Adrian, 

^  Aliom  obedientiam  quam  haao  non  ecio  debitam  ei  qnem  vob  nominatu  Papam 
Sed  obedientiam  banc  sumua  noB  parati  dare  et  iolvere  ei  et  caique  Cbriatiaiio. 
Beda,  716.     Brayi,  1.  371.     Mabiilon,  1.  279,  280. 

t  Romimftm  coiuaetiidinein  odio  habuerant.  Bcda,  702.  ProfeHiottem  miDoa 
eccleaiasticain  in  mnltiB  esse  cognovit.     Beda,  II.  4.     Spon  604 '  VIII. 

Daganos  epiacopna  ad  noa  yeniens,  non  solum  cibum  nobiBcum,  aed  nee  m 
eodem  boBpitio,  quo  yescebamur,  Bumere  volait.     Beda,  83,  702 

BcclesiB  Romans  de  ain^olis  domiboa  aimuatim  uniuB  denarii  pentare.  Tri- 
vetlas,  An.  1155.    Dacbery,  3. 151* 
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the  system  of  pontifical  subjugation.  The  vicar- 
general  of  God  transferred  the  whole  island  to  the  monarch 
of  England  for  many  pious  ends  ;  and  especially  fi>r  the  pay* 
ment  of  an  annfial  tax  of  one  penny  from  jeach  family  to  the 
holy  Roman  see. 

The  usurpations  of  the  papacy,  therefore,  were  efiected  by 
gradual  innovation*  Several  nations,  in  defiance  of  pontifical 
claims  and  ambition,  maintained  their  fi:Bedom  for  many  ages. 
The  progress  of  Roman  encroachments,  was,  for  many  years, 
very  slow,  though  supported  by  the  energy  of  Leo,  Gregory, 
Nicholas,  John,  Innocent  and  Boniface.  Leo  the  Great, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  felt  all  the  activity  of  genius  and  am- 
bition :  and  he  attempted  in  consequence,  by  many  skilfiil  and 
rapid  movements,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  power.  He 
pomted  his  spiritual .  artillery  against  the  Gallican  church ;  but 
was  repelled  with  resolution  and  success.  His  ecclesiastical 
tactics,  though  well  concerted,  were  in  the  main  unsuccessful; 
and  papal  usurpation  made  little  progress  through  any  part  of 
Christendom,  till  the  accession  oi  •Gregory  in  toe  end  of  the 
sixth  century. 

The  sainted  Gregory  was  distmgufshed,  not  by  his  learning 
or  integrity,  but  by  his  ambition  and  activity.  Has  works  are 
void  ot  literary  taste,  and  his  life  was  a  tissue  of  superstition, 

Eriestcrafi:,  monkery,  intolerance,  formality,  and  dissunulation. 
[e  maintained  a  continual  correspondence  with  kings ;  and  as 
occasion  dictated,  employed,  with  temporising  versatility,  the 
language  of  devotion  or  flattery.  His  great  aim  was  to  repress 
the  Byzantine  patriarch,  and  to  eiudt  the  Roman  pontiff. 
During  Grefiory's*reign,  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarch,  actu- 
ated by  a  silly  vsuiity  and  countenanced  by  the  Emperor  M au- 
ricius,  assumed  the  tide  of  universal  bishop.  This  appellation, 
noisy  and  empty,  was  unattended  by  any  new  accession  of 
power.  But  tne  sounding  distinction,  unmeaning  as  it  weis  in 
Itself,  and  suitable,  as  the  emperor  seems  to  have  thought  it, 
to  the  bishop  of  the  imperial  city,  awoke  Gregory's  jealousy 
and  hostility.  His  hohness,  accordingly,  pronouneed  the 
dignity,  vain*glorious,  proud,  profene,  impious,  execrable, 
heretical,  blasphemous,  diabolical,  and  antichristian :  and 
endeavoured,  with  unremitting  activity,  to  rouse  all  the  powers 
of  the  earth  for  its  extinction.  His  samtship,  had  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  been  among  the  number  of  hjs  accomplishments, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  spoken  with  more  caution  about 
a  tide  afterward  arrogated  by  his  successors.  The  usurper  of 
this  appellation,  according  to  Gregory,  was  the  harbinger  and 
herald  of  Antichrist     His  infallibility,  of  course,  in  designating 
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the  pope  antichrist,  had  the  honour  of  anticipatiDg  Luther  aeai 
a  thousand  years* 

Mauricius  refused  to  take  the  title  of  universal  bishop  from 
the  Byzantine  patriarch.  But  the  emperor's  reign  soon  termi- 
nated in  the  rebellion  of  Phocas,  a  centurion  who  assassinated 
the  royal  family  and  seized  the  imperial  throne.  The  usurper, 
on  this  occasion,  was  a  monster  of^  inhumanity.  Some  tyrants 
have  been  cruel  from  policy.  But  Phocas  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  with  unalloyed  disinterested  malignity,  unconnected 
with  any  end  except  the  ^ratification  of  a  malevolent  and  infer- , 
nal  mind.  He  massacred  five  of  his  predecessor's  sons  before 
the  eyes  of  the  father,  whom  he  reserved  to  the  last  that  he 
might  be  a  spectator  of  his  &mily's  destructioii.  The  youngest 
boy's  nurse  endeavouiied  to  substitute  her  own  child  in  the  place 
of  the  emperor's.  Mauricius,  however,  discovered  emd  pre- 
vented the  design,  and  delivered  the  royal  in&nt  to  the«execu- 
tioner.  This  noble  action  extorted  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all 
the  other  spectators,  but  made  no  impression  on  tne  tyrant. 
The  assassmation  of  the  emperor's  brotner  and  the  chief  patri- 
cians followed.  The  empress  Constantina  and  the  princesses 
were  next,  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  and  promises  of  safety, 
allured  firom  their  asylum  in  a  church,  and  fell  the  helpless 
victims  of  relentless  fury.  Phocas  was  deformed  in  boay  as 
well  as  in  mind.  His  aspect  inspired  terror ;  and  he  was  void 
of  genius,  learning,  truth,  honour,  or  humanity,  and  the  slave 
of  drunkenness,  impudicity,  licentiousness,  and  cruelty.^ 

This  demon  of  innumanity,  however,  became  the  object  of 
his  infallibility's  unqualified  flattery,  for  the  promotion  of  pro- 
jects of  ambition  and  despotism.  His  Holiness  hailed  the 
miscreant's  accession,  in  strams  suited  only  to  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  The  hierarch  celebrated  the  piety  and  benignity  of 
the  assassin,  and  welcomed  the  successful  rebellion  of  the 
usurper  as  the  joy  of  heaven  and  earth.^  His  saintship,  in  fond 
anticipation,  grasped  the  title  of  universal  bishop  as  the  reward 
of  his  prostituted  adulation  and  blasphemy.  But  death  arrested 
his  career,  and  prevented  the  transfer  of  the  disputed  and  envied 
honour.  Gregory's  ambition  and  ability,  however,  succeeded 
in  extending  the  limits  and  advancing  the  authority  of  the  pope- 
dom. Claims,  hitherto  disputed  or  half-preferred,  assumed 
under  his  superintendence  a  more  definite  form ;  while  nations, 
too  ignorant  to  compare  precedents  or  examine  principles, 
yielded  to  his  reputation  and  ability. 

Gregory's  successors,  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
seems  to  have  obtained  no  material  accessions  of  ecclesiastical 

'  spoil.  602.  VI.    Oodean,  5.  43.    Bru^.  I.  402,  400. 

'  Pontifez  Phocam  cnideliBnmam  nmltu  laodiboA  extulit    Da  Pin.  279. 
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power.  The  infernal  Pbocasy  indeed,  according  to  many 
nistorianfi,  wrested  the  title  of  universal  bishop  from  the  Byzan* 
tine  patriarch,  and  entailed  it  in  perpetuity  on  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff*^ Some  modem  publications  annex  considerable  importan(^ 
to  this  transaction,  and  even  date  the  papal  supremacy  from 
this  epoch.  But  this,,  as  many  reasons  show,  was  no  leading 
fact,  much  less  a  marked  era  in  the  history  of  the  papacy.  The 
truth  of  the  narration  is  very  questionable.  The  contemporary 
historians  are  silent  on  this  topic.  The  relation  rests  on  tte 
sole  credit  of  Baronius,  who,  on  account  of  his  modernness  as 
well  as  his  partiaUty,  is  no  authority.  Pelagius  and  Gregory 
had  disclaimed  the  title,  which,  for  some  centuries,  was^ot 
retained  by  the  successors  of  Boniface.  The  Roman  pontiff, 
says  Gratian,  *  is  not  universal,'  though  some  refer  its  assump- 
tion to  the  ninth  century.*  But  the  account,  even  if  true,  is 
unimportant.  The  application,  intended  merely  as  compUmen- 
tal  and  honorary,  was  not  new  nor  accompanied  with  any  fresh 
accessions  of  authority.  The  title  had  been  given  to  Pope  Leo 
the  Great,  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  to  the  Byzantine 

Patriarchs  by  the  emperors  Leo  and  Justinian.  Leo  had  called 
tephen  Universal,  and  Justinian,  at  a  latter  date,  had,  in  the 
same  style,  mentioned  Mennas,  Epiphanias,  and  Anthemius. 
The  patnarchs  of C!onstantinople,  before,  as  well  as  after  Bom- 
fece,  were  called  universal  bishops.  Phocas,  indeed,  rescinded 
the  dignity.  But  the  title  was  afterwards  restored  \fy  Hera- 
clius  uie  sucessor  of  Phocas,  and  retained  with  the  utmost 
pertinacity.* 

But  Phocas,  if  he  did  not  bestow  the  title  of  universal  bishop 
on  the  Roman  pontiff,  conferred  something,  wluch;  if  belief  may 
be  attached  to  Anastasius,  Bede,  and  Paul  the  Deacon,  was 
equivalent  or  even  superior.  The  primacy,  claimed  by  the 
eastern  patriarch,  this  emperor,  according  to  these  historians, 
ransferred  to  the  western  pontiff.*  The  primacy,  however, 
obtained  in  this  manner,  could  have  no  pretensions  to  be  of 
ecclesiastical  or  divine  origin ;  but  on  the  contrary,  like  all  the 
honours  of  the  papacy,  was  of  civil  and  human  authority. 

*  Nomen  univerBalis  epiacopi  deoera  Bomanam  tantammodo  ecclesiam.  Spon. 
606,  11. 

*  Nee  etiam  RomanuB  Pontifex  univenallB  est  appellandoi.  Gratian,  303  Anon. 
180. 

*Godeaii,  4,  500.    Thom.  I.  2.    Da  Pm.  328.    Giannon,  III.  6. 

*  Hie  obtiniiit  apod  Pfaocam  principem,  at  aedes  Apostolica  beati  Petri  Apostolj, 
capat  ease  omnium  ecclesianim,  id  eat,  eccleaia  Romana,  quia  eccleiffa  Coustanti- 
nopolitana  primam  ae  omnimn  acclesiarum  acribebat.  Anaataaioa,  24.  in  Bon.  3. 

Hie,  ro^ante  Paps  Bonifiuio,  atatait,  sedem  Bomanie  et  ApoatoUceB  eecleaie  capat 
eaae  ommum  eccleaiarum,  quia  ecclesia  Constantinopolitana  primam  se  omniom 
eccleaiarum  scribebat.    Beda  in  Chron.  29.    Paul  Diaoon,  4,  47,^ 

Apnd  Phocam  obtinait,  at  B<ims  eceleaia  omniom  eapnt  eccleaiarum  deoemare* 
tor.    Hermann  Ann.  608.    Oanaaiaa,  3,  231.    Fordon.  III.  32. 
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Nicholas  and  John,  in  the  ninth  century,  laid  the  foundation, 
and  Gregory,  in  the  eleventh,  raised  the  superstructure.  The 
latter  completed  the  outline,  which  the  two  former  had  begun. 
The  skeleton,  which  Nicholas  and  John  had  or^[anized,  Gregory 
clothed  with  flesh,  supplied  with  blood,  and  mspired  with  lite 
and  activity.  Innocent  the  Third  seemed,  it  possible,  to 
out-rival  Gregory  in  the  career  of  usurpation  and  tyranny. 
Unwearied  application,  extensive  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  vigilant  observation  of  passing  events,  sustained  this 
pontiff's  fearless  activity;  and  he  obtained  the  three  great 
objects  of  his  pursuit,  sacerdotal  sovereignty,  regal  monarchy, 
am  dominion  over  kings.  Boniface  tne  Eighth  walked  m 
Innocent's  steps,  and  endeavored  to  surpass  his  predecessor  in 
the  paths  of  despotism.  During  the  period  which  elapsed  from 
Innocent  till  Boniface,  the  sun  of  pontifical  glory  shone  in  all  its 
meridian  splendour.  The  thirteenth  century  constituted  the 
noonday  of^  papal  domination.  Rome,  mistress  of  the  world, 
inspired  all  the  terrors  of  her  ancient  name,  thundering  anathe- 
mas, interdicting  nations,  and  usurping  authority  over  councils 
and  kings.  Christendom,  through  all  its  extended  realms  of 
mental  and  moral  darkness,  trembled  while  the  pontiff  fulmi- 
nated excommunications.  Monarchs  ouaked  on  their  thrones 
at  the  terror  of  papal  deposition,  and  crouched  Ifefore  his 
spiritual  power  like  the  meanest  slaves.  The  clergy  considered 
his  holipess  as  the  fountain  of  their  subordinate  authority,  and 
the  way  to  future  promotion.  The  people  immersed  in  gross 
ignorance  and  superstition,  viewed  his  supremacy  as  a  ter- 
restrial deity,  who  wielded  the  temporal  and  eternal  destinies 
of  man.  The  wealth  of  nations  flowed  into  the  sacred  treasury, 
and  enabled  the  successor  of  the  Galilean  fisherman  and  head 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  to  rival  the  splendour  of 
eastern  pomp  and  grandeur. 


CHAPTER  V. 


INFALLIBILITY. 

rOWTIFICAL  IlTTALLniLlTT— ITt  OBJECT,  FORM.  AMD  UWOBKTAIIITT— flTWODAL 
INFALLIBILITT— 'POWTinOAL  AIID  tTVODAL  IVPALUBIUTT  —  BOGLSHAaTICAL 
XIIPA.LLIBIL1TT— ITt    AB8URDITT— ITS    IMPOiSlBILITT. 

The  infallibility  of  the  church,  like  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
presents  an  inviting  theme  to  the  votary  of  papal  superstition* 
A  genuine  son  of  Romanism  expatiates  on  this  topic  with  great 
pride  and  volubility.  But  the  boasted  unity  of  pretended 
Catholicism  has  on  this,  as  on  every  other  question,  diverged 
into  a  heterogeneous  medley  of  jarring  opinions  and  contending 
systems.  Tne  ablest  advocates  of  inmllibility  cannot  tell  in 
whom  this  prerogative  is  placed.  Its  seat,  in  consequence,  has, 
even  among  its  friends,  become  the  subject  of  tedious  as  well  as 
useless  discussion. 

All  indeed  seem  to  agree  in  ascribing  in&llibili^  to  the 
church.  But  this  agreement  in  word  is  no  proof  of  unity  in 
opinion.  Its  sidvocates  differ  in  the  interpretation  of  the  term ; 
and  apply  to  the  expression  no  less  than  four  different  signifi- 
cations. Four  conflicting  factions,  in  consequence, , exist  on 
this  subject  in  the  Ronush  communion.  One  party  place 
infallibihty  in  the  church  virtual  or  the  Roman  pontin.  A 
second  faction  seat  inerrability  in  the  church  representative  or 
a  general  council.  A  third  .class,  ascribe  this  prerogative  to  a 
union  of  the  church,  virtual  and  representative,  or,  in  other 
terms,  to  a  general  council  headed  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  A 
fourth  division,  rejecting  the  other  systems,  persist  in  attributing 
exemption  from  error  only  to  the  church,  collective  or  dispersed, 
embracing  the  whole  body  of  professors,  clergy  and  laity. 

One  party  place  infallibility  m  the  church  virtual,  or  Roman 
pontiff.'  This  may  be  called  the  Italian  system.  The  Italian 
clergy,  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  pope,  concur  with 
abject  submission  in  this  opinion.     These  receive  the  official 

^  Per  ecclesiam  intelligimns  pontificem  Bomamim.    Qretaer.  e.  10.    Papa  TV 
toaliter  est  tota  ecclesia.    Herv.  c.  XXIII,  Jacobmtiiu,  I.  p.  63. 
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definitions  of  the  supreme  hierarcb  on  faith  and  morals  as  the 
divine  oracles  of  infallibility. 

This  system,  in  all  its  absurdity,  has  been  patronized  by 
theologians,  popes,  and  councils.  Many  Romish  doctors  have 
entertained  this  opinion,  such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius, 
Carranza,  Pighius,  Turrecrema,  Canus,  Pole,  Duval,  Lainez, 
Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Pole,  Fabulottus,  and  Palavicino.  Several 
pontiffs,  as  might  be  expected,  have  been  found  in  the  same 
ranks ;  such  as  Pascal,  Pius,  Leo,  Pelagius,  Boniface,  and 
Gregory.*  These,  and  many  others  who  have  joined  the  same 
standard,  form  a  numerous  and  influential  faction  in  the  bosom 
of  the  papacy.  Bellarmine,  Duval,  and  Arsdekin,  indeed, 
have  represented  this  as  the  common  sentiment  entertained  by 
all  popish  theologians  of  distinction.' 

This  system  seems  also  to  have  been  embraced  by  the  councils 
of  Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent.  These  conventions  conferred 
on  the  pontiff  an  authority,  above  all  councils.  The  pontifical, 
therefore,  is  superior  to  synodal  authority,  and  according  to  the 
Florentine  ana  Lateran  decisions,  must  possess  intallibility. 
The  Lateran  synod,  besides,  renewed  and  approved  the  bull  of 
Boniface  the  Eighth,  which  declared  subjection  to  the  Roman 
pontiff  necessary  to  all  for  salvation.  *  The  pope.'  said  Cardillus 
m  the  council  of  Trent,  without  contradiction,  •  is  so  supplied 
with  the  divine  aid  and  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  be  cannot 
err  to  a  degree  of  scandal,  in  defining  faith  or  enacting  general 
laws.'*  These  councils  were  general,  and  accounted  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  church.  The  belief  of  pontincal 
exemption  from  error,  therefore,  was  not  confined  to  a  mere 
party,  but  extended  to  the  whole  communion. 

The  infallibility  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  maintained  in  this 
manner  by  theologians,  popes,  and  councils,  has  also  been 
rejected  by  similar  authonty.  Doctors,  pontiffs,  synods,  and 
indeed  all  antiquity,  have  denied  the  inerrability  of  his  Roman 
holiness.  •  The  absurdity  has  been  disclaimed  by  Gerson, 
Launoy,  Almain,  Richerius,  Alliaco,  Victoria,  Tostatus,  Lyra, 
Alphonsus,  Marca,  Du  Pin,  Bossuet,  %nd  many  other  Romish 
divines.  Many  popes'also  have  disowned  this  prerogative,  such 
as  Damasus,  Celestin,  Pius,   Gelasius,  Innocent,  Eugenius, 

1  Bell.  IV.  2.  Fabvl.  c.  8.  Oaron,  c.  IS.  Da  Pin,  336.  Labb.  18.  14S7, 
Maimbourg,  56.  « 

*HiBC  doctrina  ootnmniiis  est  inter  omnes  nots  tfaeologoa.      Andekin,  I.  118. 

>  Andekin,  1,  114,  118.      Da  Fin,  3.  148.     Orabb,  3.  697.    Labb.  19.  968. 

Romannm  pontificem,  neque  in  rebuB  fidei  definiendis  neque  etiam  in  condendis 
legibnt  generaliboB,  nsqnam  iic  errane  potse,  ut  acandalo  sit  aliis.  Nam  in  his  rebui 
perpetno  illi  adest  Spiritai  Saneti  patrociniam  lomenque  D^iimni,  quo  ejat  meni 
eopioae  adomodam  iuaatnta,  vehat  mana  dacatar.    Oardill.  in  Labb.  20.  1177. 
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Adrian,  and  Paul.^  The  French  likennse  explode  this  claim. 
These  superhuman  pretenisons  have  been  also  rejected  by  the 
general  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  BasiL 

The  assertors  of  pontifical  infallibility,  outraginc;  common 
sense  ^d  varying  from  others,  have  also,  on  this  subject, 
difiered  among  themselves.  Few  indeed  have  had  the  efironteiy 
to  represent  even  the  pope,  as  unerring  in  all  his  decisions.  His 
holiness,  according  to  BeUarmine  and  Dens,  may*  in  a  personal 
and  private  capacity,  be  subject  to  mistake,  ana,  according  to 
Costerus,  be  guilty  of  heresy  and  infidelity.  The  Transalpmes 
accordingly,  have  disagreed  among  themselves  on  the  object* 
finrm,  and  certainty  of  infaUibility. 

The  object  of  mfallibility  has  been  one  topic  of  disputation 
anoong  the  partizans  of  the  Italian  schooL  These  contend 
vrhether  this  prerogative  of  his  holiness  be  restricted  to  iaith  or 
extended  to  fact.  The  majority  seem  to  confine  this  attribute 
of  the  pontiff  to  faith,  and  admit  his  liability  to  error  in  fact. 
Bellarmine  and  his  partizans  seem  to  limit  inerrability  to  the 
former,  and  leave  the  latter  to  the  contingency  of  human 
ignorance  and  imbecility.  One  party,  however,  though  a  small 
one,  in  the  Romish  communion,  would  cover  even  the  varying 
form  of  discipline  with  the  shield  of  infallibility  • 

The  Jesmts  in  general,  would  extend  in&llibility  both  to 
questions  of  right  aoji  of  fact.  These  psitrons  of  syncophancy 
and  absurdity,  in  their  celebrated  thesis  of  Clermont,  acknow- 
ledged an  unerring  judge  of  controversy  in  both  these  respects. 
This  judge,  according  to  Jesuitical  adulation,  is  the  pope,  who, 
seeing  with  the  eye  of  the  church  and  enlightened  with  divine 
illumination,  is  unerring  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  imparts  the 
infallibility  which  he  possesses.*  We  tremble  while  we  write 
such  shocking  blasphemy.  John,  Boni&ce,  and  Alexander, 
monsters  of  iniquity,  were,  according  to  this  statement,  inspired 
by  God  and  infallible  as  Emmanuel.  Talon,  the  French 
advocate  general,  protesting  against  this  insult,  on  reason  and 
common  sense,  stigmatized  it  as  impiety  and  blaspbeJny. 

This  blasphemy,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  cringing, 
unprinciplea  Jesuits.      Leo,   in  the  Lateran  council  in  the 

I  Oertmn  est  quod  pon^fez  poant  errare  etjpa  in  lis,  qiuB  tangmit  fidenl  Adrian, 
<t.  De  min.  Art.  3.  Maimbonrff,  138.  Non  dnbito,  quin  ego  et  deoessores  mei 
errare  aliqaando  potuerimos.  Paol,  4  in  Maimb.  139.  Da  Pin,  364.  OaroB,  o-  18. 
Lanno}^  1,  145.  OalU  aliiqne  modemi  ipsiiu  inftllibHitatem  impngmuit  DeDS,  i. 
5.    Papa  solas  potest  errare  et  esse  hereticos.      Panonnitan,  Q.  1.  N.  21.  P.  140. 

*  Papam  non  minas  infallibilem  in  materia  &cti  rel  juris  esse  qnam  faerit  Jesus 
Ohrisfcas.  Canm.  60.  Walsh,  p.  9.  Nallam  errorem  cadere  posse  in  doctrinam, 
qnam  Pontifex  antfaoritate  samma  definit  et  poponit  miivena  ecclesiB,  sire  iOa 
jnria  sire  lacti  quaeationeni  contineat.    Arsdekin,  1, 134. 

Plipam,  nee  oeto  aao  fiicto,  errare  posse  credebant.    Barclay,  3S.  c.  4. 
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eleventh  session,  recognized  the  same  principle  in  all  hit 
hatefulness  and  deformity.  He  declared  his  abilily  to  '  supply 
the  defects  both  of  right  and  fact,  fix^m  his  certain  knowleage 
and  from  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power.'  *  The  declaration 
was  made  with  the  full  approbation  of  the  holy  Roman  ^y nod, 
which  represented  the  umversal  church.  Its  belief,  therefore, 
should,  in  the  papal  communion  be  an  article  of  fidth  and  its 
rejection  a  heresy.  The  Jansenists,  on  this  topic,  opposed  the 
Jesuits,  and  betrayed,  by  their  disputations,  the  boasted  uni^ 
of  Catholicism. 

The  Italian  school  also  vary  with  respect  to  the  form  of 
infallibility.  This  party  indeed  confess  the  pope's  liabiUty  to 
error  and  deception,  like  other  men,  in  a  private  or  personal 
capacity,  and  limit  his  infallibility  to  his  official  decisons,  or 
when  he  speaks  from  the  chair.  But  the  friends  of  official 
infallibility,  agreeing  in  word,  have  disagreed  about  the  inter- 

Eretation  of  the  term.  One  varie^,  on  this  topic,  represents 
is  holiness,  as  speaking  with  official  authority  when  he  decides 
in  council.  This  explanation  has  been  patronized  by  Viguerius, 
Bagot,  and  Monilian.  But  these,  it  is  plain,  betray  their  own 
cause,  by  transferring  infallibility  from  the  pope  to  his  council. 
A  second  variety  limit  b's  judicial  sentences  to  the  determina- 
tions which  he  delivers  according  to  Scripture  and  tradition. 
This  interpretation  has  been  countenanced  by  Callot  and 
Turrecrema.  But  these,  like  the  former,  miss  their  aim,  and 
ascribe  infallibility,  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion. The  difficulty  still  remains,  to  know  when  his  holiness 
speaks  in  accordance  with  these  standards.  A  third  variety, 
supported  by  Canus  and  his  partizans,  reckon  these  official 
instructions,  such  as  are  uttered  after  mature  and  diligent 
examination.*  But  all  the  wisdom  of  Canus,  and  his  friends, 
and  perhaps  a  subsidy,  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  pontifTs  deliberate  and  hasty  determinations. 

The  fourth  and  commonest  variety,  on  this  topic,  is  that  of 
Bellarmine,  Duval,  Raynald,  Dens,  and  Cajetan.  His  holiness, 
according  to  these  doctors,  utters  his  oracles  from  the  chair 
when,  in  a  public  capacity,  he  teaches  the  whole  church  con- 
cerning faith  and  morality.'  But  a  difficulty  still  remains  to 
determine  when  this  is  the  case ;  and  this  difficulty  has  divided 
the  advocates  of  this  folly  into  several  factions.     The  pohtifF, 

^  Tarn  juris  qaam  (kcti  defectns  supplentes,  ex  certa  nostra  teientiai  et  de  Apo«* 
tolioe  potestatiB  plenitadine.    Labb.  19.  968. 

'  Laanojy  ad  Metay.  Du  Pia,  340.    Maimb.  55.    Lannoy,  3.  29,  40. 

*Oeiiiietiir  loqai  ex  cathedrA  quando  loqnitar  ex  plenitadine  potettatis,  prsflcribenf 
aahrenali  eccleoe  aliqnid  tanquam  dogma  fide  eredendam  vel  in  moriboa  obaei^ 
vmdam.    Dena,  1.  159.  Da  Pin,  341.    Lanaoy»3.  S4.    Maimbooif,  5«. 
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say  eomey  teaches  the  whole  church,  when  he  enacts  laws : 
and  say  others,  when  he  issues  rescripts.  The  pontiff,  says 
Tannerus  and  Compton,  instructs  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
community,  when  his  bull  has,  for  some  time,  been  affixed  to 
the  apostolic  cbanceiy.  This,  which  Du  Pin  dalls  the  height  of 
foUy,  is  indeed  the  concentrated  spirit  of  sublimated  nonsense. 
Maimbourg  requires  public  and  solemn  prayer,  with  the  con- 
sultation of  many  councils  and  universities. 

The  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  pontifical  exemption  from 
error  has,  in  the  Romish  communion,  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
agreement and  disputation.  While  the  Ultr^unontane  contends 
for  its  truth,  and  the  Cisalpine  for  its  falsehood,  a  numerous  and 
influential  party  maintain  its  utter  uncertainly,  and  represent 
it  as  a  question,  not  of  faith,  but  of  opinion.  The  class-book 
of  Maynooth  stoudy  advocates  the  probability  of  both  systems.^ 
The  sage  writer's  penetrating  eye  could,  at  a  glance,  discern 
the  probabDity  of  two  contradictory  propositions.  The  author 
must  have  been  a  man  of  genius.  An&lade,  Slevin,  and 
Kenny,  at  the  Maynooth  examination,  declared,  on  oath, 
their  indecisicm  on  this  inquiry.  The  learned  doctors  could 
not  tell  whether  their  visible  head  be  the  organ  of  truth  or  the 
channel  of  error,  even  in  his  official  decisions  and  on  points  of 
faith.  A  communion,  which  boasts  of  infallibility,  cannot 
determine  whether  the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  plenipotentiary 
of  heaven,  and  *  the  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,'  be, 
even  when  speaking  from  the  chair,  the  oracle  of  cathohcism 
or  of  heresy. 

A  secQttd  faction  seat  inerrability  in  the  church  representa- 
tive or  a  general  council.  An  ecumenical  synod,  according  to 
this  class,  is  the  sovereign  tribunal,  which  all  ranks  of  men, 
even  the  Roman  pontiff  himself,  are  bound  to  obey.  An 
assembly  of  this  kind,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  superior  to 
the  pope,  and  supreme  judge  of  controversy.  The  pontiff,  in 
case  of  disobedience,  is  subject  to  deposition  by  the  same 
authority.' 

This  is  the  ^stem  of  the  French  or  Cisalpine  school.  The 
Oallican  church  has  distinguished  itself,  in  every  age,  by  its 
opposition  to  pontifical  usurpation  and  tyranny.  The  pontiff's 
authority,  in  consequence,  never  obtained  the  same  prevalence 
in  France  as  in  several  other  nations  of  Christendom,  and  his 
in&Uibility  is  one  of  those  claims  which  the  French  school 
never  acknowledged.  His  liability  tp  error,  even  on  questions 
of  foith,  has  accordingly  been  maintained  by  the  ablest  French 

>  Utnmqiie  tententiaiii  esse  probebileiii.  Anglade,  ISO,  ISl'    Slevin,  201,  20S 
Kumej,8T. 
•l>uTm,Z,fM.    Oibert,8. 7.    Onbb.S.  1018.    Oamna, 
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divinesy  such  as  Lauaoy,  Gersoot  Almam,  Rkberius,  Maim- 
bourg,  Marca,  Bossuet,  and  Du  Pin.  These  doctors  have  been 
supported  by  man;  French  universities,  such  as  Paris,  Angiers, 
Tolouse,  and  Orleans,  which  have  been  followed  by  those  of 
Louvain,  Herford,  Cologne^  Cracow,  and  Vienna*  Many 
pontiffs,  also,  such  as  Damasus,  Celestine,  Felix,  Adrian, 
Gelasius,  Leo,  Innocent,  and  Eu^enius,  admitting  their  own 
liability  to  error,  have  referred  infaBibility  to  a  general  counciL' 

The  general  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil,  enacted 
a  similiar  decision.  These  proceeded,  without  any  ceremony, 
to  the  demolition  of  pontifical  supremacy  and  inerrability.  All 
this  is  contained  in  tne  superiority  of  a  council  to  the  pope,  as 
established  by  these  synods,  as  well  as  by  their  deposition  of 
Benedict,  Gregory,  John,  and  Eugenius.  These  pontiffs,  the 
fathers  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil  found  guilty  of  contu- 
macy, incorrigibility,  simony,  perjury,  schism,  and  heresy,  and 
founded  synodal  authority  on  the  ruins  of  papal  presumption 
and  despotism.  The  Basilians,  in  express  terms,  declared  the 
pope's  mllibility,  and,  in  many  instances,  his  actual  heresy. 
Some  of  the  supreme  pontiffs,  said  these  legislators,  '  have 
iallen  into  heresy  and  error.  The  pope  may  and  often  does 
err.  History  and  experience  show,  that  the  pope,  though  the 
liead  and  chief,  has  often  been  guilty  of  error.''  These  quo- 
tations are  plain  and  expressive  of  the  council's  sentiments  on 
the  Roman  hierarch's  pretended  exemption  £nom  the  common 
weakness  of  humanity. 

The  French,  in  this  manner,  are  opposed  to  the  Italian 
school.  Theologian  is  opposed  to  theologian,  pope  to  pope, 
university  to  university,  and  council  to  counciL  The  council 
of  the  Lateran,  in  a  particular  manner,  contradicts  the  council 
of  Basil*  Leo,  in  the  former  assembly  and  with  its  entire 
approbation,  declared  his  certain  knowledge  both  of  right  and 
iiict.  The  latter  congress,  in  the  plainest  language,  sudmitted 
the  pope's  fallibiUty  and  actual  heresy.' 

A  third  class  ascribe  iniallibiUty  to  a  union  of  the  church 
virtual  and  representative,  or  to  a  general  council  headed  by 
the  Roman  pontiff.  These,  in  general,  require  pontifical  con- 
vocation, pn^sidency,  and  confirmation  to  confer  on  a  council 
legality  and  validity.  A  pope  or  synod,  according  to  tliis 
theory,  may,  when  disconnected,  fall  into  error;  but,  when 


*■  Hanc  esM  eccletiae  GaUicanae  oertam  et  induUtabileiBdoelriiHn. 
1.  U7.    AffirmatiTan  taentiir  Galli.    Deot,  2.  156.    LaDnogr,  145.    Dn  Pin,  309, 
364.    Maimboorg,  c.  15.  ^  Caron,  c.  18. 

*Nonnii]li  tammi  Pontificas,  in  haereaet  et  erroras  Inal  legnntnr.    IBrrante 
Pontifioe,  tiout  aaep^  contingit,  et  contiogere  potest    CM»b,  3.  19,  146.  148 
Bin.  8.  29.    Carranxa,  580.     Da  Pin,  361,  404. 

>I«abb.  19.  968.    Grabb.  3.  148. 
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uniled,  become' UDerring.  A  council,  luider  the  daectioD  and 
superintendence  of  the  pontiff,  is,  say  these  specidaters,  raked' 
above  mistake  on  subjects  of  fidth  and  morality.' 

This  class  is  opposed  by  both  the  former.  The  spftitm  con- 
tradicts the  assumption  of  pontifical  and  synodal  infallibility- 
and  the  senjioaents  of  the  French  and  Italian  schools.  Its  par- 
tizans  differ  not  only  from  the  Cisalpine  theologians,  Launoy, 
Gerson,'  Almain,  Bossuet,  and  Du  Pin,  but  also  fiom  the 
Ultramontane  Doctors,  Baronius,  BeDamune,  Binius,  Carranza, 
and  Cs^etan ;  and  axe  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  councils  of 
Florence  and  Lateran,  as  well  as  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  BasiL 

This  party,  varying  frcNoa  the  F.Tench  and  Italian  schocds, 
vary  from  their  own  theory  and  fix>m  the  aduiowledged  frets 
of  the  general  councils.  The  Romish  commimion  admits 
the  authority  of  several  synods,  undistinguished  by  pontifical 
summons  and  ratification*  The  eiffht  oriental  councils,  as 
Tjaunoy,  Du  Pin,  Gibert,  and  Caron,  nave  cleaily  shown,  were  • 
summoned  sometimes  against  the  pontiflPs  will  and  always  with* 
out  his  authority.  The  pope,  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fifth  eeneral  councils,  at  mcsea,  Ephesos,  and  Constantinople, 
]UT?sided  neither  in  person  nor  by  representation;  while  the 
second,  Ephesian  synod,  says  Miranduia  having  a  lawflil  call 
and  legantine  presence  of  the  Roman  bidiop,  prostituted  its 
nuthority  nevertheless  to  the  subversioQ  of  tike  &ith.  Several  = 
;reneral  councils  were  not  sanctioned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  re<- 
sistod  by  pontifical  power.  This  was  the  case  with  the  third 
cunon  Of  tne  second  general  council,  which  declared  die  Byzan- 
tine next  in  rank  and  dimity  to  the  Roman  see.  The  twenty* 
eighth  canon  of  the  fourth  general  council  at  Chaloedon,  which 
nused  the  Constantinopohtan  patriarch  to  an  equality  with  the 
Roman  pontiff,  met  with  similar  opposition.  But  the  Ohal- 
cedonian  &thers  disregarded  the  Roman  bishop's  expostulations 
and  hostili^.  The  fifth  general  council  decked  against 
Vigiliiis,  and,  in  addition,  complimented  his  fandiness  with  an 
nnatheraa  and  the  inmutation  of  heresy.  The  sixth  ecumenical '! 
svnod  condemned  Honorius,  and  its  acts  were  oonfirmed  bv 
the  emperior  and  afterwards  by  Leo.  The  Basilian  assembly 
was  ridiculed  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  both  cursed  and  confirm- 
ed by  Eugenius.  His  holiness,  of  course,  between  malediction 
and  ratification,  showed  ample  attention  to  the  fathers  of  BasiL 
The  French  <Jergy  reject  the  councils  of  Lyons,  Florence, 
and  the  Lateran,  though  sanctioned  by  Innocent,  Eugenius, 
and  Leo.  The  Italian  clergy,  on  the  contrary,  and  the  par- 
tizans  of  pontifical  sovereignty,  have  proscribed  the  councils 
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of  Piaa,  Constance,  ahd  Basil*  thoogh  ratified  by  AlekandeTf 
Martin^  and  Nicholas. 

A  fourth  division  in  the  Romish  commanion,  rejecting  the 
other  qrstems,  persist  in  attributing  exemption  from  error  only 
to  the  church  coUectiye  or  dispersed,  embracing  the  general 
body  of  Christian  professors.  These,  disclainung  pontifical 
and  synodal  in&lhbility  as  well  as  both  united,  patronize 
ecclesiastical  inerrability.  The  partizans  of  this  theory,  how- 
ever, are  few,  compared  with  the  other  factions*  The  system, 
notwithstanding,  can  boast  of  several  patrons  of  celebrity,  such 
as  Panormitan,  Mirandula,  and  Aliiaco.'  Panormitan,  the 
femous  canonist,  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  this  theory. 
Councils,  according  to  this  author,  may  err  and  have  erred. 
The  universal  church,  he  adds, '  comprehends  the  assembly  of 
all  the  faithful ;  and  this  is  the  church  which  is  rested  vnth 
infallibility.'  Mirandula  adopted  the  opinion  of  Panormitan. 
He  represents  the  second  council  of  Epnesus  as  general  and 
lawM,  which,  nevertheless,  'betrayea  the  fidth/  Alliaco's 
statement  on  this  head  in  the  council  of  Constance,  is  remark^ 
able*  He  observed  •  that  *  a  general  council,  according  to 
celebrated  doctors,  may  err,  not  only  in  fact,  but  also  in  nght, 
aiid,  what  is  more,  in  die  faith.'  He  deUvered  the  statement 
as  the  opinion  of  many.  The  declaration,  besides,  was  made 
ill  an  assembly  containing  about  a  thousand  of  the  clergy,  and 
constituting  a  representation  of  the  whole  church,  with  general 
approbation  and  consent. 

This  party,  dissenting  from  pontifical  and  synodal  infallibility, 
difier  also  among  themselves  and  are  subdivided  into  two 
sections.  One  subdivision  places  illiability  to  error  in  the  clergy 
dispersed  through  Christendom.  The  laity,  according  to  this 
speculation,  have  nothing  to  do  but  obey  the  clergy  and  be 
safe.  The  other  subdivision  reckons  die  laity  among  the 
participators  of  in&llibiUty .  Clergy  and  laity,  according  to  this 
supposition,  form  one  sacred  society,  which,  though  dispersed 
through  Christendom,  and  subject  to  mistake  in  an  individual 
capacity,  is,  in  a  collective  sense,  raised  above  the  possibility 
of  error  in  the  faith. 

Such  is  the  diversity  of  opinions  in  the  Romish  communion, 
on  a  theory,  which  has  disgraced  man  and  insulted  human 
reason.  These  observations  shall  now  be  concluded  vnth  a 
digression  on  the  absurdity  and  on  the .  impossibility  of  this 

>Tota  eool^tia  amre  iio%  potest  Fvioniiitaa»  a.  1»  N.  81.  P.  140.  .  BcdeM 
mivertalis  non  potest  errare.     PanonrataQ  de  Jud.     No.  4. 

'Whilomiira«  in  everaionem  fidei  agitatam.    Mirandula,  Tb.  4. 

Secundum  magnos  Doctores,  generale  conciliuin  potest  errare^  non  ■olumm 
beto,  fed  etiam  in  j«n^  ej^t^dm^aa  «rt»  a  fide.    Hardk  S.  SQL  i«ealaD4  U  1?9L 
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idfaOibility.  Its  absurdity  may  be  shown  from  the  intellectual 
weakness  of  man,  and  the  moral  deformity  which  has  disfigured 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  general  councils,  and  the  papal 
communion. 

The  intellectual  weakness  of  man  shows,  in  the  clearest  light, 
the  absurdity  of  the  claim.  Human  reason,  weak  in  its  opera- 
tions and  deceived  by  passion,  selfishness,  ignorance,  and  pre- 
possession, is  open  to  the  inroads  of  error.  Facts  testify  its 
fallibflity.  The  annals  of  the  world  proclaim,  in  loud  and 
unequivocal  accents,  the  certainty  ^ot  this  humbling  truth. 
The  history  of  Romanism,  and  its  diversity  of  opinions  not- 
withstanding its  boasted  unity,  teach  the  same  fact  The  man 
who  fir^t  claimed  or  afterwards  assumed  the  superhuman  at- 
tribute, must  have  possessed  an  impregnable  effrontery.  Lia- 
bility to  error, .  inaeed,  with  respect  to  each  individual  in 
ordinary  situations,  is  universally  admitted.  But  a  whole  is 
equal  to  its  parts.  Fallible  individuals,  therefore,  though 
united  in  one  convention  or  society,  can  never  form  an  infallible 
council  or  an  infallible  church. 

The  absurdity  of  this  arrogant  claim  may  be  shown  fix)m  the 
moral  deformity,  which,  from  age  to  age,  has  disfigured  the 
Romah  podtiffs,  the  general  councils,  and  the  Papal  communion. 
The  Inoral  character  of  the  popes  proclaims  a  loud  negation 
against  their  infall^ility.  Many  of  these  hierarchs  carried 
miscreancy  to  an  unenvied  perfection,  and  excelled,  in  this 
respect,  aD  men  recorded  in  the  annajs  of  time.  A  John,  a 
Benedict,  and  an  Alexander  seem  to  have  been  bom  to  show 
how  far  human  nature  could  proceed  in  degeneracy,  and,  in 
this  department,  outshine  a  Nero,  a  Domitian,  and  a  Caligula. 
Several  popes  in  the  tenth  century  owed  their  dignity  to 
Marozia  ana  Theodora,  two  celebrated  courtezans,  who  raised 
their  gallants  to  the  pontifical  throne  and  vested  them  with 
pontifical  infallibility.*  Fifty  of  these  viceroys  of  heaven, 
according  to  Genebrard,  degenerated,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  from  the  integrity  of  their  ancestors  and  were 
apostaticai  rather  than  apostolical.  Genebrard,  Platina,  Stella, 
and  even  Baronius,  call  them  monsters,  porteMs,  thieves, 
robbers,  assassins,  magicians,  murderers,  barbarians,  and 
perjurers.  No  less  than  seventeen  of  God*s  vicars-general 
were  guilty  of  perjury.  Papal  ambition,  usurpation,  perse- 
cvtion,  doimnation,  excommutiications,  interdicts,  and  deposition 
of  kings  have  filled  the  earth  with  war  and  desolation. 

*  Ihtraderentar  in  tedem  Petri  eoram  tunaiil  Pteudo-Pondficet.  Baron.  912. 
Vl!I.    Spoil.  900. 1.    Genebrard,  IV. 

Qd  no  voToit  alon  ploa  dec  Papes,  mais  dea  monalrea.  Baroniaa  «orit  ^  dor* 
Sone  eloit  laiia  Pape.    Guioiioii,  VU.  5.    An.  BccL  345. 
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The  general  councils,  like  the  Roman  pontiffs,  were  a  stigma 
on  religion  and  man.  Many  of  these  conventions,  in  point  of 
respectability,  were  inferior  to  a  modem  cockrfight  or  bull-baiting. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  is  a  Roman  saint,  has  described  these 
scenes  with  the  pencil  of  truth  and  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 
I  never,  says  the  Grecian  bishop,  saw  a  synod  which  had  a 
happy  termmation.  These  conventions,  instead  of  diminishing, 
uniformly  aumient  the  evil  which  they  were  intended  to  remedy. 
Passion,  jealousy,  envy,  prepossession,  and  the  ambition  of 
victory,  prevail  and  surpass  all  description.  Zeal  is  actuated 
mther  by  malignancy  to  th^  criminal  than  aversion  to  the  crime. 
He  compares  the  dissension  and  wrangling  exhibited  in  the. 
councils,  to  the  auarrels  of  geese  and  cranes,  gabbling  and 
contending  in  confusion,  and  represents  such  disputation  and 
vain  jangling  as  calculated  to  demoralize  the  spectator,  rather 
than  to  correct  or  reform.'  This  portrait,  whicn  is  taken  from 
life,  exhibits,  in  graphic  delineation  and  in  true  colours,  the 
genuine  features  of  all  the  general,  in&Uible,  apostolic,  holy 
Roman  councils. 

The  generals  synods  of  Constantinople,  Nicaea,  Lvoas, 
Constance,  and  Basil  are.  In  a  particular  manner,  wortny  of 
observation.  These  conventions  were  composed  of  the  lowest 
rabble,  and  patronized  the  vilest  abominations.  The  Byzantino, 
assembly,  which  was  the  second  general  council,  has  been 
described  by  Nazianzen.  This  convention  the  saint  character- 
izes as  '  a  cabal  of  wretches  fit  for  the  house  of  correctibn  f 
fellows  newly  taken  from  the  plough,  the  spade,  the  oar,  and 
the  army.'  Such  is  the  Roman  saint's  sketch  of  a  holy, 
jipostolic,  unerring  counciL* 

The  second  Nicene  council  approved  of  perjury  and  fomicar 
tion.  The  unerring  synod,  In  loud  acclamation,  approved  of  a 
disgusting  and  filthy  tale,  taken  from  the  '  spiritual  meadow  * 
and  sanctioning  these  sins.  A  monk,  according  to  the  storyt 
had  been  haunted  with  the  spirit  of  fornication  from  early  life 
till  hoary  age.  The  lascivious  propensity,  which  is  all  that 
could  be  meant  by  the  demon  of  sensuality,  had  seized  the 
solitary  in  the  fervor  of  youth,  and  continued  its  temptations 
(^ven  in  the  decline  of  years.  One  day,  when  the  spirit,  or 
more  probably  the  flesh  had  made  an  extraordinary  attact  on 
the  anchoret,  he  begged  the  foul  fiend  to  depart,  as  he  was 
now  arrived  at  the  years  of  longevity,  when  such  allurements^ 

'  XipMAv  ti  ytpamav  oMfivta /ta^vofuvtop. 

^ve^  f p(f.  tv$a  ftoBof.    Gregory  2.  83.    Carm.  X.    Ep.  56.    Da  Pin,  1.  65S. 

*  Alii  ab  aratriB  venerant  adusti  a  sole :  alii  a  li^Miiie  vel  bident  totam  diem  mm 
aaiescente :  alii  remos  exercitusve  reliqaerant,  rodmentea  adhnc  fentiQain  Tel  i 

fcedatam  cicatricibus  habentea : Flagriones,  et  piBtriui«|  digQU    GrtM. 

Bp.  Lab%.  S.  1158.    Da  Pin,  1. 1259. 
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through  attendiant  debility,  should  cease.  The  devil,  appeaxiiig 
in  his  proper  form,  promised  a  cessation  of  arms,  if  the  hermit 
would  swear  to  tell  no  person  what  he  was  going  to  say.*  The 
monk,  without  hesitation,  obeyed  the  devil,  and  bound  himself 
by  oath  to  secrecy.  The  devil  administered  and  the  monk 
swore.  He  swore  by  the  Most  ffigh  never  to  divulge  what 
Belial  would  tell.  The  solitary,  it  appears,  was  sufficiently 
complaisant  with  Belzebub,  who,  m  return,  promised  to 
withdraw  his  temptations,  if  the  monk  would  quit  worshipping 
a  statute  of  Lady  Ma^  carrying  her  son  in  her  arms. 

The  tempted,  it  seems,  did  not  reject  the  temptation  widi 
becoming  resolution.  He  requested  time  for  consideration; 
and  next  day,  notwithstanding  his  oath,  discovered  all  to  the 
Abbot  Theodoras,  who  lived  in  rharan.  The  hdy  Abbot  indeed 
called  the  oath  a  delusion ;  but  notwithstanding  his  sanctity, 
approved  of  the  confession,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  perjury. 
The  devil,  perhaps,  in  the  popish  divinity,  is  a  heretic,  which 
would  warrant  the  violation  of  fiadth  with  his  infernal  majesty. 
The  Abbot's  approbation,  however,  some  may  think,  was  a 
sufficient  stretch  of  politeness  in  the  holy  Theodoras  and  not 
very  Battering  to  veracity.  The  following  is  as  little  flattering  to 
chastity.  '  You  should  rather  visit  all  the  brothels  in  the  city,' 
said  the  holy  abbot  to  the  holy  monk,  *than  omit  worshippmg 
Immanuel  and  his  mother  in  their  images.'  ^  Theodoras  was 
an  excellent  casuist,  and  knew  how  to  solve  a  case  of  conscience. 
Satan  afterward  appeared  to  the  monk,  accused  him  of  perjury, 
afid  pronounced  nis  doom  at  the  day  of  judgment  The  devil 
seems  to  have  felt  a  greater  horror  of  perjury  than  the  monk; 
and  preached  better  morality  than  Theodoras  or  the  holy 
general  council.  The  anchoret,  in  his  reply  to  the  fiend,  admitted 
diat  he  had  perjured  himself;  but  declared  that  he  had  not 
abjured  his  Ood. 

Such  is  the  tale  as  related  in  the  sacred  synod  from  *  the 
spiritual  meadow.'  The  holy  fathers,  with  unanimous  consent, 
approved ;  and  by  their  approbation,  showed  the  refinement  of 
their  taste  and  sanctioned  perjury  and  debauchery.  John,  the 
oriental  vicar,  declared  perjury  better  than  the  aestruction  of 
images.  John  must  have  l)een  an  excellent  moral  philosopher 
and  Christian  divine,  and  a  worthy  member  of  an  unerring 
councfl.  The  monk's  oath,  however,  did  not  imply  the 
altemf^tive  of  forswearing  himself  or  renouncing  image  worship. 

1  Jan  mihi,  OQod  ea  qtm  tibi  dieam  nemmi  nginficaUt,  et  son  ampliut  teeim 
pagnabo.    Grabb.  2.  520.    Bin.  5.  642. 

*  Bxpedit  tibi  potiasy  at  non  dimittaa  ib  civitate  ista  lapioar,  in  ^nod  non  inlroeaa, 
qaam  at  reeoBes  adorare  Dominiun  et  Denm  nostrom  lesom  Chrutam,  cam  propria 
■Miiro  mm  in  imagine.    I«abb.  &  908. 
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He  might  have  kept  the  solenin  obli^tion,  und^  at  the  saaie 
time,  enjoyed  his  orthodox  idolatry.  He  was  only  sworn  to 
secrecy  with  respect  to  the  demon's  communication.  The 
engagement  was  solemn.  The  officer  indeed,  who  administered 
the  oath,  was  the  devil.  But  the  solitary  swore  by  the  Highest; 
and  the  validity  of  an  9^th,  all  agree,  arises  not  from  the 
administrator,  but  from  the  deity  in  whose  name  it  is  taken. 
His  discovery  to  Theodorus,  therefore,  though  applauded  by  the 
hifallible  synod,  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  nmth  precept  of 
the  moral  law. 

The  approval  of  debauchery  was,  in  this  case,  accompamed 
with  that  of  perjury.  Theodorus'  sermon,  recommended  by  the 
sacred  synod,  encouraged  the  monk,  rather  than  dismiss  his  idol, 
which  in  all  probability  was  a  parcel  of  fiisty  baggage,  to  launch 
into  the  troubled  waters  of  prostitution,  and,  witn  crowded 
canvass  and  swelling  ssul,  to  sweep  the  wide  ocean  of  licentious- 
ness. The  picture  of  sensuality*  presented  in  the  abbot's  holj* 
advice,  seems  to  have  tickled  the  iapcy  and  feeling  of  the  holy 
fathers,  who  appear  to  have  been  actuated  with  the  same  spirit 
in  the  council  as  , the  monk  in  the  cell.  The  old  sensualists 
gloated  over  the  scene  of  voluptousness,  which  the  Theodorian 
uieology  had  presented  to  the  view.  The  aged  libertines, 
enamoured  pf^the  tale,  caused  it  to  be  repeated  in  the  fifth 
session,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  onl^e  more  glutting  their 
libidinous  appetite,  and  prompting  their  imagination  with  its 
filthiness. 

The  Caroline  books,  the  production  of  the  French  king  and 
prelacy,. deprecated  the  story  as  an  unprecedented  absurdity 
and  a  pestilential  evil.  Du  Pin,  actuated  with  the  sentiments 
of  a  man  and  a  Christian,  condemns  the  synod,  deprecates  the 
whole  transaction,  and  even  refuses  to  translate  the  abbot  of 
Pharan's  holy  homily.  The  infallible  council  sanctioned  a 
breach  of  the  sevenUi  comxpoandment,  at  least  in  comparison 
with  the  abandonment  of  emblematic  adoration.  The  Nicseans, 
nevertheless,  boasted  of  their  inspiration.  The  sacred  synod, 
amid  all  its  atrocity,  pretended  to  the  immediate  influence  of 
heaven.  The  divine  afflatus,  forsooth,  passed  through  these 
skins  of  pollution,  and  made  the  consecinarted  ruffians  the 
channels  of  supernatural  communications  to  man.  The  source 
of  their  inspiration,  if  the  holy  fathers  felt  such  an  impulse,  is 
easy  to.  tell.  The  spirit  which. influenced, the  secreted  monk 
seems  to  have  been  busy  with  the  worthy  bishops,  and  to  have 
stimulated  their  imaginations  to  the  enjoyment  ot  the  dirty  story, 
and  the  approbation  of  its  foul  criminality. 

The  holy  infallible  council  of  Lyons  has  been  delineated  in  a 
portrait  taken  from  life,  by  Matthew  Paris,  a  cxjtemporaiy 
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Historian*  Pope  Innocent  retiring  from  the  fleneral  oounoil  of 
Lyons  in<  which  he  had  presidedi  Cardinal  Hugo  made  a 
farewell  speech  for  his  holiness  and  the  whole  court  to  the 
citizens,  who  had  assembled  on  the  occasion  to  witness  his 
infallibili^'s  departure*  '  Friends'  said  the  orator,  'we  have 
effected  a  work  of  great  utility  and  charity,  in  this  city.  When 
we  came  to  Lyons  we  found  three  or  four  brothels  in  it,  and  we 
have  left  at  our  departure  only  one.  But  this  extends  without 
interruption,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  gale  of  the  city.!  * 
The  clergy,  who  should  be  patterns  of  purity,  seem  on  this' 
occasion,  when  attending  an  unerring  council,  to  have  been  the 
agents  of  demoralization  dbrough  the  city  in  which  they  assembled. 
Tne  cardinal,  speaking  in  the  name  of  his  hoUness,  gloried  in  his 
shame,  and  talked  of  the  abomination  of  himself  and  his 
companions  in  a  strain  of  railery  and  unblushing  effrontery. 

The  Constantino  council  was  characterized  by  Baptiza,  one  of 
its  own  members.  His  protrait  is  frightful.  The  clergy,  he 
declared,  *  were  nearly  all  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  and 
mocked  all  religion  by  external  devotion  and  Pharisean  hypo- 
crisy. The  prelacy,  actuated  only  by  malice,  iniquity,  pride, 
vanity,  ignorance,  lasciviousness,  avarice,  pomp,  simony,  and 
dissimulation,  had  exterminated  Catholicism  and  extinguished 
piety.'* 

The  character  of  the  holy  bishops,  indeed,  appear  from  their 
company.  More  than  seven  hundred  public  wombn,  according 
to  Dachery's  account,  attended  the  sacred  synod.  The  Vienna 
manuscript  reckons  the  number  of  these  female  attendants, 
whom  it  calls  vagrant  prostitutes,  at  1500.^  This  was  a  fair 
supply  for  the  thousand  holy  fathers  who  constituted  the  Con- 
stantian  assembly.  These  courtesans,  says  Bruys,  were,  in  ap- 
pearance, intended  to  exercise  the  chastity  of  the  clergy.  Their 
company,  no  doubt,  contribute  i  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
learned  divines  and  introduced  great  variety  into  their  amuse- 
ments. 

The  council  of  Bsisil  taught  the  theory  of  filthiness,  as  that  of 
Constance  had  exhibited  the  practice.  Carlerius,  the  champion 
of  Catholicism  in  the  Basilian  assembly  against  Nicholas  the 
Bohemian  heretic,  advocated  the  pro[Hiety  of  tolerating  stews  in 
a  city.^     This  hopefiil  and  holy  thesis  the  hero  of  the  faith  sup- 

'  Tria  vel  qaatoor  prostibala  urreniniuB.  Unnm  loliiin  relinqiunniB.  Verom 
ipsttm  darat  continatom  ab  orientali  porta  civitatis  luqae  ad  occidentalem.  M. 
Paris.  792. 

*  Preeqne  tout  le  derg^  ett  sons  la  pnisfance  du  diable.  Dana  lea  preUta,  fl  n'y 
a  qne  malice,  iniqait^,  neg[ligence,  ignorance,  vanity,  orgneil,  avarice,  aimonie,  laa- 


oivete,  pompe,  hjrpocriaie.    Baptiza,  in  Leofan.  2.  95. 

'  Sept  cena  diz  tmit  femnu 
dae.    Labb.  16.  1435,  li36. 


9  Sept  cena  diz  bait  femmei  publiqoea.    Bruy.  4.  39.~-XVO  meretrioes  vagabnn- 

ye.    Labb.  16.  1435,  1436. 

*  Haeo  pealia  maneoit  in  orbibna.    Ganiaioay  4.  457 
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ported  by  the  authority  of  the  sainted  Augustine  and  Aqumas. 
Remove  prostitutes,  says  Aurastine  as  cited  by  Carlerius,  *  and 
you  will  disturb  all  things  with  licentiousness.'  Human  govern- 
ment, says  Aquinas,  quoted  by  the  same  orator, '  should  imitate 
the  divine.  But  God,  according  to  the  saint,  permits  some 
*  evils  in  the  universe,  and  therefore,  so  should  man.'^  His 
saintship's  logic  is  nearly  as  good  as  his  morality.  Simple 
fornication,  therefore,  concludes  Carlerius,  is  to  be  permit^ 
to  avoid  a  greater  evil. 

This  severe  moralist,  however,  would  exclude  these  courtezans 
from  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  confine  them  to  tiie  suburbs^ 
to  serve  as  sewers  to  carry  away  the  filth.  He  would  even,  in 
his  rigour,  forbid  these  professional  ladies  the  use  of  robes,  orna* 
ments,  silver,  gold,  jewels,  fringes,  lace,  flounces,  and  fiirbelows. 
This  useful  and  pure  speculation,  the  sacred  synod  heard  with 
silent  approbation.  Tne  holy  fathers,  in  their  superior  sense 
and  sanctity,  could  easily  perceive  the  utility  and  recwonable- 
ness  of  the  scheme,  and  could  not,  in  politeness,  object  to  the 
a^ments  which  their  champion  wielded  with  such  triumphant 
effect  against  the  advocate  of  heresy. 

The  councils  of  Nicea,  Vienna,  and  the  Lateran,  patronized 
the  hatefiil  and  degrading  doctrine  of  materialism.  Angels  and 
souls,  the  Nicseans  represented  as  corporeal.  The  angels  of 
heaven  and  the  souls  of  men,  if  the  Nicaean  doctors  are  to  be 
credited,  possess  bodies,  though  of  a  refined,  thin,  subtile,  and 
attenuatea  description.  These  angelical  and  mental  forms,  the 
learned  metaphysicians  admitted,  were  composed  of  a  substance 
less  gross  inaeed  than  the  human  flesh  or  nerve,  and  less  firm 
than  the  human  bone  or  sinew ;  but  nevertheless  material, 
tangible  and  visible.  The  council  of  Vienna  improved  on  that 
of  Nicaea.  The  holy  infallible  fathers  of  Vienna  declared  the 
soul  not  only  of  the  same  substance,  but  also  essentially  and  in 
itself  of  the  true  and  perfect  form  of  the  body.  The  rational  and 
intellectual  mind,  therefore,  in  this  system,  possesses  a  material 
and  corporeal  shape,  limbs,  features,  feet  and  hands,  and  has 
circumference,  diameter,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  This 
definition  the  sacred  synod  issued,  to  teach  all  men  the  true 
&ith.  This  doctrine,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is 
Catholicism  and  the  contrary  is  heres}'.  The  Latemn  councfl, 
in  its  eighth  session,  follow  the  Viennese  definition,  and  decreed 
that  the  human  spirit,  truly,  essentially,  and  in  itself,  exists  in 
the  foim  of  the  human  firame.'     Three  holy  universal  councils, 

*  Aafer  meretricibus  de  rebas  hamanis,  tarbaTeris  omnia  libidinibus.     Labb.  17 
98S.     Dens  pdrmittit  uliqaa  maltt  fieri  in  Qniveno.    Acniinas,  II.  10.  XI. 

•  Catholica  ecclesia  sic  Bentit  ease  qaosdam  inteltigibuea,  Bednonomidnocorporii 
ezpertea  et  inyinbilea,  yemm  tenm  oorporo  praditoa.    In  looo  eziatant  et  eiroiUB* 
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in  this  manner,  patronbsed  the  materialism  which  was  afterward 
obtruded  on  the  world  by  a  Priestley,  a  Voltaire  and  a  Hume. 

The  Romish  communion  was  as  demoralized  as  the  Roman 
pontiffs  or  the  general  councils.  During  the  six  hundred  years 
that  preceded  the  reformation,  the*  papal  communion,  clergy 
and  laity,  were  in  the  account  of  their  own  historians,  sunk  info 
the  lowest  depths  of  vice  and  abomination.  A  rapid  view  of 
this  period,  from  the  tenth  till  the  sixteenth  century,  sketched 
by  the  warmest  partisans  of  the  papacy,  wiU  show  the  truth  and 
justice  of  this  imputation. 

The  tenth  century  has  been  portrayed  by  the  pencil  of 
Sabellicus,  Stella,  Baronius,  Giannone,  and  Du  Pin.  Stupor 
and  forgetfulness  of  morals  invaded  the  minds  of  men.  All 
virtue  fled  from  the  pontiff  and  the  people.  This  whole  period 
was  characterized  by  obduracy  ana  an  inundation  of  overflow- 
ing wickedness.  The  Romish  church  was  filthy  and  deformed, 
and  the  abomination  of  desolation  was  erected  in  the  temple  of 
God.  Holiness  had  escaped  fix)m  the  world,  and  God  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  his  church,  which  was  overwhelmed  in  a 
chaos  of  impiety.* 

The  eleventh  century  has  been  described  by  Gulielmus,  Paris, 
Spondanus  and  Baronius.  Gulielmus,  portrays  the  scene  in 
dark  and  frightful  colours.  '  Faith  was  not  found  on  earth. 
All  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way.  Justice,  equity,  virtue, 
sobriety,  and  the  fear  of  God  perished,  and  were  succeeded  by 
violence,  fraud,  stratagem,  malevolence,  circumvention,  luxury, 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery.  All  kinds  of  abomination  and 
incest  were  committed  without  shame  or  punishment.*  The 
colours  used  by  Paris  are  equally  black  and  shocking.  •  The 
nobility,'  says  the  English  historian,  *  were  the  slaves  of  gluttony 
and  sensuality.  All,  in  common,  passed  their  days  and  nights 
in  protracted  drunkenness.  Men  provoked  surfeit  by  voracious- 
ness, and  vomit  by  ebriety.'  The  outlines  of  Spondanus  and 
Baronius  correspond  with  those  of  Gulielrfius  and  Paris.  *  Piety 
and  holiness,'  these  historians  confess,  *  had  fled  fiiom  the  earth, 
whilst  irregularity  and  iniquity  among  all,  and,  in  an  especial 
manner,  among  &e  clergy  every  where  reigned.  The  sacrar 
ments,  in  many  parts  of  Christendom,  ceased  to  be  dispensed. 

ferentiam  habent.  Nemo,  rel  angetoa,  vel  anhnos  dizerit  inccnrporeoa.  Oarransa, 
478.     Labb.8. 1446. 

Anima  rationalis  non  sit  forma  corporis  hamani  per  se  et  easentiaUter,  tanqnam 
haereticiu  tit  oenaendiia.    Oarranza,  560.     Dn  Pin,  2.  545. 

Dla  homani  corporia  ezistat  Oarransa,  604.    Labb.  197  812.    Bin.  8.  928. 

^  Stapor  et  amentia  qnaedam  oblivioqne  momm  invaserant  hominnm  animoi. 
Sabetlicns,  II.  Quia  non  putarit  Denm  oblitam  eccleriae  suae.  Spon.  908.  III. 
Oontingerit  abominationem  deeolationia  in  templo.  Baron,  900. 1.  L.  eglise  etoSt 
dana  nn  etat  pitoyable,  de  figor^e  pan  lea  plna  granda  deeordrea,  et  plong^e  dana  mi 
•inoa  d'impislea.    GiuMU)o,VII.  5.    Do  Pin,  %  156.    Bray.  2.  316. 
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The  few  men  of  piety,  fiom  the  prospect  of  atrocity,  thought 
that  the  rei^  of  Antichrist  had  commenced,,  and  that  the  world 
was  hastenmg  to  its  end.'  ^ 

The  twelfu  and  thirteenth  ages  were  similar  in  their  morals, 
and  have  been  described  by  Morlaix,  Honorius,  and  Bernard. 
According  to  the  two  former,  *  Piety  and  religion  seemed  to 
bid  aldieu  to  man ;  and  for  these  were  substituted  treachery, 
iiraud,  impurity,  rapine,  schism,  quarrels,  war  and  assassination. 
The  throne  of  the  oeast  seemed  to  be  fixed  amon^  the  clergy, 
who  neglected  God,  stained  the  priesthood  with  impurity, 
demoralized  the  people  with  their  hypocrisy,  denied  the  Lord 
by  their  works,  and  rejected  the  revelation  which  God  gave  for 
the  salvation  of  man.'  * 

But  Bernard's  sketch  of  this  period  is  the  fullest  and  most 
hideous*  The  saint,  addressing  the  clergy,  and  witnessing  what 
he  saw,  loads  the  canvass  with  the  darkest  colours.  'The  clerff^,' 
said  the  monk  of  Clairvaux,  '  are  called  pastors,  but  in  reality 
are  plunderers,  who,  unsatisfied  with  the  fleece,  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  the  flock  ;  and  merit  the  appellation  not  of  shepherds 
but  of  traitors,  who  do  not  feed  but  slay  and  devour  the  sheep. 
The  Saviour's  reproach,  scourges,  nails,  spear,  and  cross,  all 
these,  his  ministers,  who  serve  Antichrist,  melt  in  the  furnace 
of  covetousness  and  expend  on  the  acquisition  of  filthy  gain, 
differing  from  Judas  only  in  the  magnitude  of  the  sum  for  which 
they  sell  their  master.  The  degenerate  ecclesiastics,  prompted 
by  avarice,  dare  for  gain,  even  to  barter  assassination,  adultery, 
incest,  fornication,  sacrilege,  and  perjury.  Their  extortions, 
they  lavish  on  pomp  and  folly.  These  patrons  of  humility 
appear  at  home  amid  royal  furnituro,  and  exhibit  abroad  in 
meretricious  fineiy  and  theatrical  dress.  Sumptuous  food, 
splendid  cups,  overflowing  cellars,  drunken  banquets,  accom- 
panied with  the  lyre  and  me  violin,  are  the  means  by  which 
these  ministers  of  the  cross  evince  their  self  denial  and 
indifference  to  the  world.'  • 

I  Fides  deficerit,  et  Domini  timor  erat  de  midio  sablatiis.  Perierat  de  rebut, 
jutitia  et  sqakate  sabacta,  violentia  dominibatar  in  popoHs.  Frant,  dolus,  et  cir- 
enmventiolate  involverant  anivem.  Fides  non  invemebatiir  soper  temm.  Oimiis 
caro  corruperat  viam  soam.    Bell.  Sacr.  1.  8. 

Optimates  giilte  et  veneri  servientes,  in  cubicnlis,  et  inter  oxorios  complexns. 
potabatar  ab  omnibus  in  commune,  et  tarn  dies  qnam  noctes,  in  hoc  staaio  pro- 
ducts sunt.  In  cibis  urgebant  crapulam,  in  potibns  vomicam  initabaat.  Pans  5, 
1001.    8pon.  1001.  U     Bruy.  3.  316. 

*  La  fraude,  I'impur^t^,  les  npines,  les  schismes,  les  qnerelles,  les  ffuerres,  lis 
trahisons,  les  homicides  sent  en  vogae.  Adieu  la  piet^  et  la  religion*  Morlaix,  in 
Bruy.  2.  547. 

Toame  toi  rers  la  clerg6,  tu  y  verra  la  tente  de  la  Bete.  Us  negligent  le  serrioe 
Divin.  lis  souillent  le  sacerdoce  par  leurs  impnretes,  sednisant  le  peuple  pv 
irars  ^ypocrisie,  renient  Dieu  prnr  leurs  oravres.    Honor,  in  Bray.  8.  547. 

sDicenini  poaiores,  com  sitif  raptores.     Sitids  enin  amgnaMB.     ^ 
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Bernard's  pictare  of  the  priesthood  is  cerUonly  ^ot  compli- 
mentary ;  and  his  character  of  the  lait^  is  of  the  same  unflatt^- 
ing  description.  According  to  this  saint,  *  the  putrid  contagion 
had,  in  his  day,  crept  tbrouffh  the  whole  hody  of  the  church, 
and  the  malaay  was  inward  and  could  not  he  healed.  The 
actions  of  the  prelacy  in  secret  were  too  grosg^r  expression,* 
and  the  saint,  therefore,  left  the  midnignt  miscreancy  in  its 
dative  and  congenial  darkness.^ 

The  moral  traits  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
have  been  delineated  bj  the  bold  but  faithful  pens  of  Alliaco, 
Petrarch,  Mariana,  ^gidius,  Mirandula,  and  Fordun.^  AUiaco's 
description  is  very  striking  and  significant.  'The  churchy* 
said  the  cardinal,  *  is  come  to  such  a  state,  that  it  is  worthy  of 
being  governed  only  by  reprobates.'  Petrarch,  without  any 
hesitation,  calls  Elome,  *  Babylon,  the  Great  Whore,  the  schoo) 
of  error,  and  the  temple  of  heresy.'  The  court  of  Avignon, 
he  pronounced  '  the  sink  and  sewer  of  all  vice,  and  the  bouse 
of  hardship  and  misery  ;'  while  he  lamented,  in  e;eneral,  *  the 
derelection  of  all  piety,  charity,  faith,  shame,  sancti^,  integrity, 
justice,  honesty,  canoor,  hnmaiiity,  and  fear  of  God.' 

Every  enormity,  according  to  Mariana,  *  had  passed  into  a 
custom  and  law,  and  was  committed  without  fear.  Shame  and 
modesty  were  banished,  while,  by  a  monstrous  irregularity,  the 
most  dreadful  outrages,  perfidy,  and  treason  were  better 
recompensed  than  the  brightest  virtue..  The  wickedness  of 
the  pontiff  descended  to  the  people."  ' 

The  account  of  ^gidius  is  equally  striking.  *  (licentiousness 
reigned.  All  kinds  of  atrocity,  like  an  impetuous  torrent, 
inundated  the  church,  and  like  a  pestilence,  infected  nearly  all ' 
its^members.  Irregularity,  ignorance,  ambition,  unchastity, 
libertinism,  and  impurity  triumphed;  while  the  plains  of  Italy 
were  drenched  iix  blood  and  strewed  with  the  dead.  Violence, 
rapine,  adultery,  incest,  and  all  the  pestilence  of  villany, 
confounded  all  things  sacred  and  profane.'  ^ 

pastorest  sod  tra^itores.      MiniBtri  Christi  sunt,  et  serviunt  Antichristo.    Vendnut 
nomicidia,  adalteria,  fomicationeB,  sacrilegia,  peijuria.    Bernard,  1725—1728. 

*  Serpit  hodie  putrida  tabes  per  omne  corpus  ecclenae.  Intestina  et  inmnahifis 
est  pla^a  ecclesiae.  Quae  enim  in  occolto  fiunt  ab  episcopia,  torpe  est  dicere.  Ber- 
Haiti,  U28. 

*  Ad  hano  statom  venisse  eoclesiam,  at  non  sit  digna  regi,  niai  per  reprobos. 
AUiaco  in  Hard.  1.  424.    Lenfan.  2.  276. 

II  appeUe,  sans  detour,  la  ville  de  Rome,  la  grande  Paillarde,  Babylone,  I'Ecole 
de  I'errear,  le  Temple  de  PHeresie.  II  nV  a  nolle  piet6  nolle  cbaiit^,  nolle  fin, 
nolle  crainte  de  Dieo.  LA  ramoiir,  podeor,  U  candeor,  en  sont  bannies.  Petnrcha, 
in  Bruy.  3.  470. 

'Les  plus  grands  crimes  etoient  presqoe  poossez  en  contome  et  en  loi.  On  let 
oommetoit  sans  crainte*  La  bont^  et  la  poaeor  etoient,  banniea,  et  par  on  deregle. 
ment  monstroeoz,  les  plos  noirs  attentats,  les  perfidies,  les  trabisons  etoint  mieoz 
incompens6es  qoe  ne  1'  etoiant  les  vertus  les  plus  eclatantes.    Marian.  5.  71& 

*  Kioimos  vim,  rapinas,  adolteria,  incestos,  omnem  deniqoe  scelerom  peften  ila 
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Mirandula*s  picture,  to  the  following  effect,  is  equally  hideous. 
*  Men  abandoned  religion,  shame,  modesty,  and  justice.  Rety 
degenerated  into  superstition.  All  ranks  sinned  with  open 
efltontery.  Virtue  was  often  accounted  vice,  and  vice  honored 
for  virtue.  The  sacred  temples  were  governed  by  pimps  and 
Ganymedes,  stained  with  the  sin  of  Sodomu  Parents  encouraged 
their  sons  in  the  vile  pollution.  The  retreats,  formerly  sacred 
to  unspotted .  virgins,  were  converted  into  brothels,  and  the 
haunts  of  obscenity  and  abomination.  Money,  intended  for 
sacred  purposes,  was  lavished  on  the  filthiest  pleasures,  while 
the  perpetrators  of  the  defilement,  instead  of  oeing  ashamed, 
sloried  in  the  profanation.'  Fordun,  in  his  sketch  of  the 
K)urteenth  century,  has  loaded  the  canvass  with  the  same  dark 
colors.*  '  *  Inferiors,'  say  the  historians,  'devoted  themselves 
to  malediction  and  perjury,  to  rioting  and  drunkenness,  to 
fornication  and  adultery,  and  to  other  shocking  crimes.  Su- 
periors studied,  night  and  day,  to  oppress  their  underlings  ift 
every  possible  manner,  to  seize  their  possessions,  and  to  devise 
new  imposts  and  exactions.'      ^ 

The  sixteenth  century  has  been  depicted  by  Antonius.  H6 
addressed  the  fathers  and  senators  assembled  at  Trent,  while 
he  delineated,  in  such  black  colors,  the  hideous  protrait  of  the 
passing  day.  The  orator,  on  the  occasion,  stated,  while  he 
lamented,  the  general  *  depravation  of  manners,  the  turpitude 
of  vice,  the  contempt  of  the  sacraments,  the  solicitude  of  earthly 
things,  and  the  forgetfulness  of  celestial  good  and  of  all  Chris- 
tian piety.  Each  succeeding  day  witnessed  a  deterioration  in 
devotion,  divine  grace.  Christian  virtue,  and  other  spiritual 
attainments.  No  age  had  ever  seen  more  tribunals  and  less 
justice ;  more  senators  and  less  care  of  the  commonwealth ; 
more  indigence  and  less  charity ;  or  greater  riches  and  fewer 
alms.     Tnis  neglect  of  justice  and  alms  was  attended  with 

Sublic  adultery,  rape,  rapine,  exaction,  taxation,  oppression, 
runkenness,  gluttony,  pomp  of  dress,  superfluity  oi  expense, 
contamination  of  luxury,  and  eflRision  of  Christian  blood. 
Women  displayed  lasciviousness  and  effrontery ;  youth,  dis- 

Mtcra  profanaque  miscere  omnia.    Labb.  19.  670.     Bruj.  4. 365.     Mariana,  5. 770. 

I  Sacraa  aedes  et  templa  lenonibas  et  catamitiB  commissa.  Virginibnsolim  dicatfi. 
pleris^ne  in  urbibus  septa  in  meretricias  fomicea  et  ob«coena  latibola  fuisse  conyeraa. 
DpurcissimiB  yolaptatTbaB  et  impendeant,  et  impendisse  glorientor.  Mirandula,  in 
BoBco.  6.  68.  La  plapart  deB  prelatB  n'ont  presque  pluB  ni  religion,  ni  pndear,  ni 
modestie.  La  justice  est  changed  en  briganditfe,  la  piet6  a  preaqne  degenert  en 
sapentition ;  du  vice  on  fait  une  vertn.     Mirand.  in  Bray.  4.  397. 

Inferiorea  jam  vacant  maledictioniboB  et  peijariia,  comatrionibnB  et  ebrietatibus, 
fbmicationibus  et  adolteriis,  ac  aliis  horrenis  peocatis.  Bnperiores  vero  stadent, 
nocte  et  die,  circnmvenire  sabditos  snoe  omnibns  modis  quibaB  possunt,  nt  anferant 
eoram  bona  et  inducant  novas  sabtilitates,  adinventionet,  et  exactiones.  Fordon, 
XIV.  S9. 
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order  and  insubordination ;  and  age,  impiety,  and  folly :  while 
never  had  there,  in  all  ranks,  appeared  less  honor,  virtue, 
modesty,  and  fear  of  God,  or  more  licentiousness,  abuse,  and 
exorbitance  of  sensuality.  The  pastor  was  without  vigilance, 
the  preacher  without  works,  the  law  without  subjection,  the 
people  without  obedience,  the  monk  without  devotion,  the  rich 
without  humility,  the  female  without  compassion,  the  young 
without  discipline,  and  every  Christian  without  religbn^  The 
wicked  were  exalted  and  the  good  depressed.  Virtue  was 
despised,  and  vice,  in  its  stead,  reigned  m  the  world.  Usury, 
fraud,  adultery,  fornication,  enmity,  revenge,  and  blasphemy, 
enjoyed  distinction;  while  worldly  and  perverse  men,  being 
encouraged  and  congratulated  in  their  wickedness,  boasted  of 
their  villany.' 

The  conclusion  from  these  statements,  has  been  drawn  by 
Gterson,  Madruccio,  Cervino,  Pole,  and  Monte.  Gerson,  in  the 
council  of  Constance,  represented, '  as  ridiculous,  the  preten* 
sions  of  a  man  to  bind  ana  to  loose  in  heaven  and  in  eartn,  who 
is  guilty  of  simony,  falsehood,  exaction,  pride,  and  fornication,' 
aad,  in  one  word,  worse  than  a  demon.  A  person^  of  such  a 
character,  according  to  this  authority,  is  unfit  to  exercise  disci^ 
pline :  and  much  less  therefore  entitled  to  the  attribute  of 
mfallibility.  *  The  Holy  Spirit,'  said  Cardinal  Mandruccio  in 
the  council  of  Trent,  *  will  not  dwell  in  men  who  are  vessels  of 
ipipurity^ ;  and  from  such,  therefore,  no  right  judgment  can  be 
expected  on  questions  of  faith.'  His  speech,  which  was  pie- 
meditated,  met  with  no  opposition  from  any.in  the  assembly. 

'  Depravatot  hominam  mores,  vitioruRi  omniam  torpitudinem,  sacnmentonim 
detpectoty  aolam  cnnun  terrencmim  et  caelettiam  bonomm ;  totiusqiie  Ghrictian» 
ViBtatu  obUTionem  couaideremafl.  In  DiviiiiB  gratiis,  in  Christianu  Tiitntibiis,  el 
devotione,  et  ceteiiB  ■piritoalibas  bonis,  in  dies  magis  semper  deficere,  et  ad  deteri- 
ora  pirolabi  videantor.  Nam  nbi  nnqnam  tot  fnerant  in  saeculo,  tribmialia,  et  minor 
jqatitiat  ■  Ubi  imquam  tot senatores  et  ma^tratm,  et  minor  eora  reipobHcae  f  Ubt 
m^or  paupemm  mnltitado,  et  minor  divitnm  pietas  7  et  ubi  n^fores  dintise,  et 
panciores  nienint  eleemo83maeT    Labb.  20.  1217 — 1319. 

Taoeo  pnblioa  adnlteria,  ttnpra,  rapinas.  Praetereo  tantam  Christiaaae  Mmsninis 
efftttionem,  indebitaa  exaotiones,  vectagalia,  ffratia  sufniradditay  et  immmeraabqiiifr- 
eemodi  oppressiones.  Pnemitto  etiam  superoam  vestiam  pompam,  snpervacaneoi 
ultra  statut  dicentium  sumptos,  ebrietates,  crapalas,  et  enormes  Inxariae  foeditates, 
oaalef  a  fOBcolo  wm  fnere.  Qoia  nonquam  fiBminens  tesoa  hscivior  et  inverBoun- 
Otor,  nanquam  juYentus  efinsnatior  ct  indiacipUnador ;  et  nnnqoam  indevotior  et 
insipientior  senectas,  atque,  in  summfl,  nunquam  minor  fuit  in  omnibns  Dei  timor, 
bonestas,  virtiis,  et  modeetia,  et  ounqoam  migor  in  omni  atata,  camis  libertaSy 
abuaio,  et  exorbitantia.  Nam  qua  miyor  in  muLdo^  ezorbitantia,  et  abosio  exoo|[- 
itari  potest  qnam  pastor  sine  vigdantia,  pnedicator  sine  operibua,  judex  sine  aqm- 
tate,  leges  sme  obseryantia,  popolos  sine  obedientia,  religiosaBsinedeTotioQe,  drrea 
line  Terecundia,  moliar  sine  miaericordia,  javenissine  discipliiiay  senex  time  pmdan- 
tia,  et  Christiantts  qoisqne^  one  reli^ione.  Boni  (q»primantar,  et  impii  exaltantin^ 
^rtntet  despiciontur,  et  yitia,  pro  eis,  in  mundo  regnant.  Usone,  frandei^  adalte- 
ria,  fomioatumee,  inimicitiae»  ymdictae,  blaspbemiae,  et  id  genus  reHona,  notm  ioat; 
in  quibus  mundani  et  penrersi  bomines,  non  solum  excuaantur,  sed  iirtntVi  o«m 
malefecerint,  et  exultant  in  rebof  pessimis.    Labb.  tf.  i319-T*J9339 
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Oervinoy  Pole,  and  Monte,  presiding  in  the  same  synod  mdi 
legantine  authority,  declared  that  the  clergy,  if  they  persevered 
in  sin,  *  would  in  vain  call  on  the  Holy  Spirit.*^  The  idea, 
indeed,  that  such  popes,  councils,  or  church  should  be  influ* 
enced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  exempted  by  this  means  from 
error,  is  an  outrageous  insult  on  all  common  sense. 

No  valid  reason  could  be  given  why  God,  in  his  goodness  to 
man,  should  confer  doctrinal  and  withhold  moral  mfallibility. 
Impeccability  in  duty  is  as  valuable  in  itself,  and  as  necessary 
for  the  perfection  of  the  human  character  j  as  inerrability  in  faith. 
Holiness,  in  scriptural  language,  is  enjomed  on  man  with  as 
unmitigated  rigour  as  truth.  Criminality,  in  manners,  is,  in 
Revelation,  represented  as  equally  hateful  to  God  and  detri* 
mental  to  man,  as  mistake  in  judgment.  The  Deity  is  *'  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ;"  and  **  without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord/'^  Moral  apostacy  is,  indeed,  in  many 
cases,  more  culpable  than  doctrinal  error.  The  one  is  sometimes 
invincible ;  whue  the  other  is  always  voluntary.  But  no 
individual  or  society  is  gifled  with  impeccability,  or  has  reason 
to  claim  infallibility.  God  does  not  keep  man,  either  in  a 
personal  or  collective  capacity,  from  error  in  practice ;  and  only 
presumption,  therefore,  will  conclude,  that  ne  ke^s  any  fiom 
misapprehension  in  belief  or  theory. 

The  moral  impossibility  of  infallilHlity,  without  individual 
inspiration  and  the  special  interposition  of  heaven  in  each  case, 
is  as  dear  as  its  improbability  or  absurdity.  God,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary interference  extended  to  each  person,  coula,  no  doubtf 
preserve  all  men  from  error,  and  convey  with  undeviating  cer- 
tainty, a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  His  power  of  bestowing  this 
perfection  appeared  in  the  Jewish  prophets  and  Christian" 
apostles.  These  communicated  the  will  of  God  to  men,  under 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  without  any  liability  to  mistake. 
The  Holy  Spirit,  in  these  instances,  acted  in  a  supernatural 
manner  on  each  individuals  mind ;  which,  in  consequence, 
became  the  certain  channel  of  Divine  truth,  to  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  and  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

But  infaOibility,  though  it  may  be  conferred  in  an  extraordi- 
nary or  miraculous  way  by  God  to  man,  cannot  be  transferred 
by  ordinary  or  common  means  from  man  to  man.  God  could 
inspire  men  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  his  will ;  but  these 

'  N'eft  ce  pag  tme  chose  bien  ridictile,  qn'  nn  bomnio  smioninqTie,  nv^rv,  men- 
tonr,  exaetenr,  feniicateiir,  snperbe,  fastoietiz,  frire  en  on  mot  qa'  nn  Demon,  pre- 
t0Bde  avoir  la  pauaance  de  lier  et  de  delier  dans  le  ciel  et  aar  la  terre.  Gcraon  in 
Lcnfiuk  S.  28S.  Le  Saint  Esprit  ne  pouvoit  babiter  en  nos  vases,  slls  n'etoient 
porHbs.  Mandniccio,  in  Paol.  1.  227.  Froitra  invocamvs  Spiritam  Banctoin. 
iabb.  to.  13. 

•Habak.il8.    Heb.dll. 
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again  coold  hot  inspire  others  with  a  certainty  of  understanding 
their  oracles  without  any  possibility  of  misapprehension.  A 
person  who  is  himself  uninspired  may  misinterpret  the  dictates 
of  inspiration.  This  Kability  to  misapprehension  was  exempli* 
fied  in  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations.  Many  Jews 
misunderstood  the  Jewish  prophets.  The  misapplication  of 
scriptural  truth,  at  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  was  so  gross  that 
they  rejected  his  person  and  authority.  The  Christian  apostles, 
prior  to  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  mistook  on  several  occasions, 
the  clear  language  of  Immanuel ;  and  these  apostolical  heralds 
of  the  gospel,  though  afterwards  guided  into  *'  all  truth,"  have 
been  misapprehended  in  many  instances  by  the  various  dencnn^ 
inations  of  Christendom. 

Papal  bulls  and  synodal  canons^  like  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian revelations,  are  liable  to  misconception  by  uninspired  or 
fallible  interpreters.  Suppose  infaUibility  to  reside  in  the  Pope. 
Suppose  the  pontiff,  through  divine  illumination,  to  deliver  the 
truth  with  unerring  certainty,  and,  contrary  to  custom,  with  the 
utmost  perspicuity.  Admit  that  the  pontifical  bulls,  spoken 
from  the  chair,  are  the  fruits  of  divine  influence  and  the  decla- 
rations of  heaven.  Each  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  notwithstand- 
ing, even  according  to  the  popish  system,  is  fallible.  The 
patrons  of  infallibilhy,  in  a  collective  capacity,  grant  that  the 
several  individuals,  taken  separately,  may  err.  Some  of  the 
clergy,  therefore,  may  misunderstand  and  therefore  misinterpret 
the  Romish  bulls  to  the  people.  But  suppose  each  of  the  cler^, 
in  his  separate  capacity,  to  understand  and  explain  the  pontiff's 
communications  with  the  utmost  precision  and  with  certain 
exemption  from  error;  the  laity,  nevertheless,  if  uninspired  or 
&llible,  may  misapprehend  the  explanation  of  the  clergy,  and, 
in  consequence,  embrace  heresy.  The  papal  instructions, 
therefore,  though  true  in  themselves,  may  be  perverted  in  their 
transmission  through  a  fallible  medium  to  the  people. 

Or  suppose  in&llibility  to  reside  in  a  oouncil,  and  the  synodal 
canons  to  declare  the  truth  with  the  utmost  certainty  and 
without  any  possibility  of  mistake.  The  canons,  when  circular 
ted  through  Christendomi  are  Uable  to  misapprehension  from 
some  of  tne  olergy  or  laity,  if  each  is  not  inspirisd  or  infallible 
in  his  interpretation.  An  individual,  who,  according  to  pofosh 
principles,  is  not  unerring,  cannot  be  certain  he  has  interpreted 
any  synodal  decision  in  its  proper  and  riffht  sense.  A  clergyman, 
if  he  mistake  the  meaning,  will  lead  his  flock  astray.  A 
layman,  if  fallible  in  apprehension,  may  misconceive  the  signi- 
fication of  any  instruction  issued  either  by  synodal  or  papal 
aatfaority.    Each  indhridaal,  in  short,  must  be  an  in&lUble  judge 
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of  controversy  t  or,  firom  misapprehension,  he  may  be  deceived, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  the  iniauibility  of  the  church* 

Many  instances  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of  the  laity,  mistajkii^ 
the  meaning  of  synodal  definitions,  might  be  adduced.  Exam- 
ples of  this  kind  are  afibrded  by  the  councils  of  Chalcedon  and 
Trent,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  synods  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  according  to  the  general 
explanation,  taught  the  belief  of  only  two  substances  or  natures, 
the  human  and  the  divine,  in  the  Son  of  God.  The  fifteenth 
council  of  Toledo,  notwidistanding,  enumerated  three  substances 
in  Immanuel,  and  quoted  the  Chalcedonian  definition  for  its 
authority.^  The  Spanish  clergy,  therefore,  and  through  them 
the  Spanish  people,  put  a  wrong  construction,  according  to  the 
usual  interpretation,  on  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon. 

Contradictory  explanations  were  also  imposed  on  some  of  the 
Trentine  canons,  the  last  infallible  assembly  that  blessed  the 
world  with  its  orthodoxy  or  cursed  it  with  itSHionsense.  Soto, 
a  Dominican,  and  Vega,  a  Frunciscan,  interpreted  the  decisions 
of  the  sixth  session  on  original  sin,  grace,  and  justificatioa, 
according  to  their  several  peculiar  systeois.  Soto  pubUshed 
three  books  on  nature  and  grace,  and  Vega  fifteen  books  on  the 
same  subject  Each  of  these  productions  was  printed  in  1548* 
and  intended  as  a  commentary  on  the  canons  of  Trent.  Their 
varying  and  often  contradictory  statements  are  both  founded, 
the  authors  pretend,  on  the  dennitions  of  the  universal  couuciL 
This  contrariety  of  opinion  was  not  confined  to  Soto  and  Vega. 
The  Trentine  lathers  were  divided  into  several  factions  on  Uie 
exposition  of  their  own  decisions.' 

The  same  synod  afibrds  another  example  of  the  same  kind. 
Tlie  council,  in  the  sixth  session,  decbied  that  rainisteriai 
intention,  actual  or  virtual,  is  necessary  to  confer  validity  on  a 
sacrament.  This  sentence,  Contarinus  opposed  in  the  synod 
with  warmth  ;  and  a  year  after,  notwithBtaAding  the  perspicuity 
of  the  synodal  definition,  wrote  a  book  to  show  that  the  Tren- 
tine assembly  was  of  his  opinbn,  and  that  their  canon  should 
be  understood  in  his  sense.^ 

Pontifical  as  well  as  synodal  definitions  have  been  mistinder- 
sstood  and  subjected  to  contradictory  interpretations.  The  bull 
Unigenitus,  issued  by  Clement  the  Eleventh,  aflbrds  an  instance 

^  Boce  trafl  in  una  Ghruti  penoiia  tabatantiaB,  leciiadiia  OhaleadoncBte  con- 
ciiiam.     Labb.  S.  13. 

*  Get  deux  th^olngieiui  noa  teolement  difimMent  de  MDtmieiit  dam  presqn^ 
tons  lea  articles,  mau  qne  dm  phuiean  mloBe,  fls  enaeigaaMMit  vam  doelrina  en* 
denunent  contraire.  Paob,  !•  430.  Da  Pm,  8.  44S.  Mem.  Bar  Predestiii  172. 
Lea  Atttres  en  ont  parl6  avec  la  mAme  diverait^.    Paolo.  1.  340. 

>  0n  ^rit  pour  prouver  q^  le  conofle  avoit  ^tft  de  aon  avia.  Paolo,  1.  SS9. 
Morei7»  2.  207. 
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of  this  kind.  The  French  and  Italians,  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Jansenists  explained  the  papal  constitution  according  to  their 
several  humours  and  prepossessions.  The  accommodating 
document,  according  to  some,  was  pointed  against  the  Thomists* 
but,  according  to  ^others,  against  the  abettors  of  Calvinism. 
Man^  maintained  its  obscurity,  or  candidly  admitted  their 
inability  to  understand  this  puzzle.  The  astonished  pontifT,  in 
the  meantime,  wondered  at  tne  people's  blindness  or  perversity. 
Men,  he  was  satisfied,  must  have  lost  their  reason  or  shut  their 
eyes,  to  become  insensible  to  the  dazzling  light,  which,  clear  as 
noonday,  radiated  from  the  bright  emanation  of  his  brain.* 
Popes  and  councils,  in  this  manner,  may  be  misrepresented,  and 
their  definitions,  even  if  true  in  themselves  as  the  dictates  of 
heaven,  are  no  infallible  security  against  error  in  men  who  are 
liable  to  mistake  their  meaning.  Each  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
would  require  preternatural  aid,  to  understand  their  mstructions 
with  certamty.  Every  individual,  subject  to  error,  may  annex 
heterodox  siginfications  to  the  dictations  of  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  and  general  councils,  as*  well  as  to  the  inspired  volume. 
Very  different  opinions,  accordingly,  have  been  tortured  firom 
the  sy nodical  canons  and  the  sacred  penmen.'  Sound  doctrine, 
both  ^^tten  and  verbal,  may  be  perverted  by  erroneous 
interpretation.  Water,  jhough  clear  in  the  fountain,  may 
contract  impuritj^  as  it  flows  through  muddy  channels  to  the 
reservoir.  Trutn  in  like  manner,  may  be  misrepresented  or 
misunderstood  in  its  transmission,  in  various  ways  and  through 
diversified  mediumis,  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  friend  of 
protestantism,  because  fallible,  may  misinterpret  revelation,  and 
therefore  is  liable  to  mistake.  The  professor  of  Romanism, 
who  is  also  fallible,  may,  it  is  plain,  misunderstand  the  church 
and  therefore  fall  into  error.  Infallibility,  therefore,  or  the 
preservation  of  all,  clergy  and  laity,  from  error,  would  require 
a  continued  miracle  and  personal  inspiration,  extended  to  every 
age  and  to  every  individual  in  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

1  La  Bulle  tooffre  les  expUnatbni  les  plug  cmpos^et.    Apol.  2.  264. 

A  regard  de  la  boUe  de  OlemeDt  XI.  les  una  Fentendent  o^  one  ^foo  et  les  watrm 
de  1*  antra.    On  la  tin  connne  on  peat  pour  la  faire  plier  k  tea  aenthnena.  etc 
Apol.  1.  131, 132. 

Une  bulle  qui  lui  paroiMoit  ploa  clanre  que  la  Jour.    Apol.  1.  250 
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DBPosiTioir  OP  Kmos. 

fftBiroa  8TSTBV— ITALIA*  STSTIM-— OUOIITAL  8TATB  OW  TBIB  OaUStlAir  000- 
•  IIORWBALTH-^POaiinOAL  EOTALTT— ATTBMPTS  AT  DBP08ITI0S  OF  KlllOft—- 
ORKOOKT  AHD  LKO— ZACHART  ARD  CHILDKRIC— -OOlTIlfKVTAL  DX  PO0XTIO  VS-— 
•ftXOORT,  CLSHKlfT,  BOHtTACB,  AWD  JVUVS  DBTBBONB  RBBBT,  LBWZS,  PHILIP, 
ABD  LBWIS^BBITISH  DBPOSITIOBI— ADBIAN  TBABSFBRt  IBBLAVD  TO  HBBBT— 
IBBOCBBT,  PAULi  ABD  PIVSy  PBOBOUBCB  IBBTBHCX  OP  DBORADATIOll  AOAIBST 
/OHM,  HBRRT,  ABD  BLIZABBTH — BTBODAL  DBPOSITIOBS^-OOOBOILS  OP  THB  LATB- 
RAB|  LTOBS,  TIBBBA,  PMA,  0OB8TABCB,  BAltL,  LATBBAB,  ABD  TBBBT— MOOBmB 
OPIBIOBff— BPPBCT8  OB  THB   BXPORMATIOB. 

Thb  FreDch  and  Italiaa  schools  vaiy  on  the  civil  power  of  the 
Roman  pontifF,  as  well  as  on  his  spiritual  authority*  The 
French  deny  his  political  or  regal  jurisdiction,  except,  perhaps 
in  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  Italy,  over  which,  in  consequence 
of  Pepin's  donation,  he  has  oDtained  doihinion.  Pontifical 
depoitition  of  kings  and  donunation  through  the  nations  of 
Christendom,  the  Cisalpines  to  a  man  hold  in  detestation.' 

This  system  has'  been  supported  with  great  learning  and 
ability  by  the  French  theologians ;  such  as  Gerson,  Launoy, 
Almain^  Marca,  Maimbourg,  Bossuet,  and  Du  Pin.  The 
Parisian  parliament  and  university  distinguished  this  view  of 
the  subject  by  their  persevering  and  powerful  advocacy.  The 
Parisian  senate,  in  1610,  proscribed  Bellarmine's  Treatise 
afi|ainst  Barclay,  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  The 
wnole  French  cleigy,  in  1682,  assembled  at  Paris,  and  recoff- 
hized  this  as  the  beUef  of  the  Galilean  church;  and  their 
decision  has  been  embraced  by  the  moderate  and  rational 
inends  of  Romanism  through  the  several  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom.* 

The  Italians,  and  aU  who  abet  their  slavish  system,  counte- 
nance the  pope's  political  power,  even  beyond  the  papal  regalia, 
and  support  nis  assumed  authority  over  emperors  and  kings. 


>Ben.i.  Sll.    Bla]mb.2S0.    Da  Pin,  438. 

•Qibert,  S.  513.    Matmb.  o.  30.    Anglad.  15S.    TbnBn.  S.  S41.    OrotXj,  70. 
ItB  babk  dddacttdo  ckri  GtHiciii  Aimo  108S,'qiiam  »9qpamUu  plarM  taUn, 
«,1S4. 
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The  Roman  hierarclit  acoordinff  to  this  theory ,  presides  by  dir.  ne 
right  in  the  state  as  well  as  in  uie  church.  He  possesses  autho- 
rity to  tmnsfer  kingdoms^  dethrone  sovereigns  for  heresy,  and 
absolve  their  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fideutyJ 

The  partizans  of  the  Italian  school  are  divided  iuto  two  fac^ 
tions*  One  party  aUows  the  pope  no  direct  power  over  the 
state  or  over  kings.  He  is  not,  according  to  this  theory,  the 
lord  (tf  the  whcde  world.  He  possesses  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
realms  of  paganism  or  infidelity.  But  he  is  vested  with  an 
indirect  power  over  the  tempoiBl  monarchs  and  the  poUtk;al 
institutions  of  Christendom.  The  supreme  pontiff  can,  for  the 
good  of  the  church  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  enact  and  repeal 
civil  laws,  erect  kingdoms,  transfer  thrones,  depose  emperors 
and  kings,  and  rescind,  by  divine  right  and  spiritual  authority, 
the  obligations  of  vassals  to  their  sovereigns.  This,  Ballarmine 
represents  as  the  common  opinion  of  all  the  friends  of  Roman- 
ism. This  system  has  been  advocated  by  Baronius,  Bellarmine, 
Binius,  Garranza,  Perron,  Turrecrema,  Pighius,  Walden,  San* 
derus,  Gajetan,  and  Vittoria.  Many  pontiffs,  also,  since  the 
days  of  Gregory  the  Seventh,  as  well  as  several  provincial  and 
general  councils,  have  patronized  the  same  absuraity.' 

A  second  faction  vest  the  pontiff  with  still  ampler  prerogatives 
and  greater  power.  These  characterize  the  pope  as  the  lord  of 
the  whole  world,  who  presides,  witli  divine  and  lincontroUed 
authority,  over  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  and  infidelity. 
His  power,  according  to  this  system,  is  direct  in  civil  as  well 
as  ecclesiastical  alBlairs.  He  wields,  at  once,  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  swords.  He  is  clothed  with  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
sovereigntv,  which  places  him  above  all  earthly  monarchs, 
whom  he  fs  authorised,  in  his  unerring  judgment  and  unlimited 
power,  to  degrade  from  their  dignity  and  to  remove  from  their 
dominions.  This  scheme  has,  with  brazen  efimntery,  been 
maintained  by  maiiy  doctors  and  pontiffs,  and,  in  general,  by 
the  Canonists  and  Jesuits.  The  last  council  of  the  Lateran, 
also,  in  some  of  its  declarations  and  enactments,  seem  to  have 
fiivoured  the  same  monstrous  theory.' 

Christendom,  on  this  topic,  has  witnessed  four  variations,  and 
fluctuated  through  as  many  diversified  periods.  One  period 
embraced  a  protracted  lapse  of  about  700  years,  fix>m  the  era  of 
our  redemption  till  the  accession  of  Gregory  the  Second.    Chris- 

>  Bell.  ▼.  I.    DmiAl,  4.  402.    Mahnb.  260.    Dent,  2.  164. 

*  BelUurmin,  V.  1.    Maimboorg,  c.  26.    CaroOi  31. 
'    •Ben.  1.  820.    Da  Pin,  2,  523.    Lubb.  19,  726.    Bin.  9. 112. 

Omnem  vim  reflam  ODuiamque  renun,  c{tim  in  terris  sant^  potettatam  et  domi 
nbm  datum  esae  Botnano  Pontxflci  Jnre  Divino.    Baonclsy,  7. 

Oanoniate  dlcnnt,  papam  directe  dominiam  teimonle  totiaa  oririt  «  Cfarifto 
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tians,  during  this  time,  all  professed  and  pracdsed  unconditkinal 
loyalty.  A  period  of  dissension  and  rivalry,  between  the  mitre 
and  the  diadem,  between  royalty  and  the  papacy,  then  soo 
ceeded,  continued  nearly  fimr  hundred  years,  from  Gregioiy  the 
Second  till  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat 
of  regal  sovereignty  and  the  triumph  of  pontifical  dominatioa. 
The  supremacy  of  the  popedom  and  the  debasement  of  kingly 
majesty,  according  to  Lessius,  an  ultra  advocate  of  Romanism, 
next  ensued,  and  continued  for  a  period  of  near  five  huodred 
years  after  Gr^ory,  till  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  when 
the  meridian  splendour  of  papal  glory  began  to  decline.  The 
fourth  period,  from  the  rise  of  Protestantism  till  the  present 
day,  comprehends  about  three  hundred  years,  during  wluch  the 
pontifical  pretensions  have  gradually  receded,  and  the  reffal 
claims  have  revived.  The  first  and  third  periods  were  distm- 
guished  for  their  unanimity :  the  former  for  the  monarchy  of 
kings,  and  the  latter  for  the  sovereignty  of  pontiffs.  The 
second  and  fourth  were  days  of  contention  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  between  the  authority  of  popes,  and  the  power  of 
kings. 

The  church,  for  seven  hundred  years  after  its  establishment» 
was  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  and  submission  to  the  civil 
magistracy.  The  Christian  commopwealth  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  from  Jesus  to  Constantine,  existed  in  poverty 
and  without  power  or  ostentation.  Joseph  and  Jesus  were 
humble  artizans  of  Nazareth.     The  Son  of  Man,  who  came  to 

?>ur  contempt  on  human  elory,  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
he  original  heralds  of  the  gospel,  apostles,  evangelists,  and 
pastors,  were,  like  their  master,  void  of  w^orldly  rank  or  influ- 
ence. The  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful  were  chiefly 
divided  among  this  humble  ministry,  and  the  poor,  the  sick,  tlie 
distressed,  the  aged,  the  stranger,  tne  prisoner,  the  orphan,  and 
the  widow.  The  Christian  society,  indeed,  during  the  reign  of 
the  heathen  emperors,  might,  by  concealment  and  connivance, 
possess  some  landed  property.  But  these  possessions  were 
trifling  and  precarious ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  be  seised 
•  by  a  rapacious  magistracy.^  The  Roman  Bishop,  partici- 
pating in  the  general  indigence,  and  destitute  of  civil  authority 
or  worldly  power,  was  subject  to  persecution  and  obscurity. 
The  situation  of  the  church,  at  the  Accession  of  Constantine, 

>  Oiaimoo,  II.  S.    Maimb.  e.  27.    John  zvii.  16.    Luke  zii.  14.    Bom.  zia.  1. 

II  y  aToit  plus  de  Mpl  cent  ana^  que  la  seole  pnifaaace  spiritiielle  dea  cldb  ftml 
reverer  U  nuyeftft  du  aaint  aiaee.    Veitot,  1. 

Joaqve  au  regno  da  Grand  Oonatantin,  lea  aacceaaenn  deBt.  Pierre  n'en  ayoiflnt 
Iwrit^  que  aea  chainea  et  dea  penecationa,  aoavent  tenniniea  par  le  naitjrab 
Vertot^l 
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nadiprweBt  an  important  change.  The  empexort  by  the  edict  of 
Milan,  gave  legal  security  to  the  temporal  possesfiions  of  the 
Christian  republic.  The  ChristiaDS  recovered  their  land  forfeited 
under  Dioclesian,  and  obtsdned  a  title  to  all  the  property  which 
they  had  enjoyed  by  the  connivance  of  the  Roman  magistracy. 
A  second  edict,  in  321,  ^pranted  a  liberty  of  bequeathing  pro- 
perty to  the  church ;  while  the  emperor  showed  an  example  of 
liberality,  and  lavished  wealth  on  the  clergy  with  an  unsparing 
hand. 

The  imperial  munificence  attracted  many  imitators,  whose 
donations,  during  life  and  especially  at  the  hour  of  death,  flowed 
into  the  ecclesiastical  treasuzr  in  copious  streams.  The  women, 
in  particular,  displayed  on  the  occasion  the  utmost  profusion. 
The  Roman  matrons  rivalled  each  other  in  this  pecuniajy 
devotion.  The  clergy,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  prevailed  so 
much  with  female  cn^uUty,  that  Valentinian  was  obliged  to 
enact  a  law,  forbidding  monks  or  ecclesiastics  to  accept  any 
donation  or  legacy  fix>m  maids,  matrons,  orphans,  or  widows. 
Womanish  simplici^,  the  emperor  wished  to  prevent  firom 
being  deluded  by  pnesdy  policy. 

.  The  noithem  barbarians,  who,  had  overrun  the  Roman 
etnpire,  might  indeed,  be  less  enlightened ;  but  they  were  even 
more  lavish  in  their  generosity.  The  adoration  of  Hessus,  Odin, 
and  Terasius,  these  rough  warriors  left  in. the  fastnesses  and 
ibrests  of  the  north ;  but  they  retained,  in  a  great  measure,  their 
barbaxianism  and  superstition.  The  credulity  and  veneration 
cf  these  hardy  veterans  for  the  hierarchy,  seemed  to  invite 
imposture.  Rapacious,  but-lavish;  dissolute,  but  devotional, 
these  proaelyted  sons  of  heathenism,  poured  torrents  of  wealth 
into  the  chaniiels  of  the  church. 

The  Roman  Bishops,  fix)m  Constantine  to  Pepin,  enjoyed  an 
exuberance  of  this  Uberality.  Tne  crandeur  and  opulence  of 
the  church  in  the  itnperial  city,  in  a  tew  years  after  Christianity 
obtained  a  legal  establishment,  became  truly  astonishing.  Am- 
mianus,  a  pagan,  an  impartial  and  a  contemporary  historian,  has 
described  the  pontifPs  affluence  and  ostentation.  The  hierarch 
enjoyed  the  stateliest  chariots,  the  gayest  attire,  and  the  finest 
entertainments.  He  surpassed  kings  in  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. His  luxury,  pride,  vanity,  and  sensuality  formed  a 
contrast  to  the  provincial  bishops,  who  approved  themselves  to 
the  eternal  God  by  their  temperance,  firugality,  simpUcity, 
plainness,  and  modesty.'  Christianity,  at  this  time,  had  been 
established  by  law  only  about  fifty  years.     The  Roman  See,  in 

^  Ammiflnu,  XXVII,  3.    ThoiiMtm,  III.  1.    OkniUMi,  IV.  12. 
Lett  Pap«t,  depaia  V  empire  da  Grand  Coimbmlia,  avoient  aqoia  one  grande  eon- 
aidwiriutt  dam  JBoma  et  dam  toale  I'  Italie.    Vertot,  10. 
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that  period,  had  erndtrnd  fiom  obflcarity,  mcwmted  to  eaafSAf 
granaeur,  and  obtained  afterwards  in  the  seventh  century,  an 
ample  patrimony  through  Italy,  France,  and  Africa. 

But  ambition  is  never  satisfied ;  and  his  infidlilMKty,  sur» 
rounded  with  wealth  and  grandeur,  silected  royalty,  and  aspired 
to  be  numbered  among  kmjgs.  This  dignity  was  bestowed  on 
these  viceroys  of  heaven  by  the  French  monarchs  Pepin  and 
C&uolus.  The  Lombards,  taking  advantage  of  the  seditions  in 
Italy,  occasioned  by  the  imperial  edicts  of  Leo  and  ConstahtiM 
against  image-worship,  seized  the  Grecian  provinces  subject  to 
the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  Astolf,  king  of  Lombardy ,  elated  with 
these  new  accessions  to  his  dominions,  formed  the  project  of 
subduing  the  Roman  city,  its  territory,  and  indeed  aU  Itaty • 
The  city  was  summoned  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  and 
the  sword  of  destruction  was  unsheathed  to  exact  the  penalty  of 
disobedience.  The  Romans,  in  this  emergency,  soucited  the 
interposition  of  Pepin,  whose  hand,  in  war  or  in  iriendship,  was 
never  lifted  in  vain.  Actuated  by  the  call  of  religion,  policy^ 
gratitude,  and  glory,  the  French  monarch  mustered  an  army, 
scaled  the  Alps,  descended  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  marched  oa 
the  capital,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  compelled  Astolf  in  764, 
in  a  solemn  treaty,  to  surrender  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,  and  the 
Roman  dukedom,  to  die  Roman  potitifT  and  his  sacerdotal 
successors.' 

Astolf,  however,  on  the  departure  of  Pepin,  retracted  bis 
engagement.  Stephen  again  applied  to  Pepin ;  and  persom- 
fying  Peter  himself,  assured  tne  French  king,  that  dead  in 
body,  he  was  alive  in  spirit,  and  summoned  the  monstrch  to 
obey  the  founder  and  guardian  of  the  Roman  see.  The  virgin, 
the  an^ls,  the  saints,  the  martyrs,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
if  credit  may  be  attached  to  his  holiness,  urged  the  request  and 
would  reward  the  obligation.  Victonr  and  paradise,  ne  prom- 
ised, would  crown  th6  enterprise ;  while  damnation  would  be 
the  penalty  of  suffering  his  tomb,  his  temple,  and  his  people, 
to  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  These  arguments,  in 
the  eighth  century,  could  not  fail.  Pepin  again  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  obliged  Astolf  to  fulfil  the  violated  treaty.  Canons, 
the  son  of  Pepm,  afterward  confirmed  the  grant  of  his  prede- 
cessor, consisting  of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,  or  the  March  of 
Ancona,  and  the  Roman  dukedom ;  and,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  added  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  completing,  by 
this  cession,  the  present  circle  of  the  ecctesiastical  states,  and 
forming  an  extensive  territory  in  the  midland  region  of  Italy.* 

1  Labb.  S.  368, 370.    Aiiastvhxs,  44.    Giannoo,  V.  1.    Vertot,  30,  41. 
*  Bray  I.  562.    Giaimon,  V.  4.  et  VI.  1.     Labb.  8.  876.    Vertot,  78. 
Si  Youa  voalez  tauver  voa  ftmea  et  vos  coipa  da  fea  vteitiel,  toob  mrBS  HMiritu  b 
vie  eteraelle.    Vertot,  54. 


This  splendid  donation  raised  the  pontiff  to  royalty*  The. 
world,  for  the  first  time,  saw  a  bishop  vested  with  the  preroga- 
tives of  a  prince  and  ranked  among  the  sovereigns  of  tne  earth* 
His  holiness  added  a  temporal  to  a  spiritual  kingdom.  The 
hierarchy  in  this  manner,  united  principality  to  priesthood,  the 
crown  to  the  mitre,  and  the  sceptre  to  the  keys.  The  vicegerent 
of  Jesus,  who  declared  his  kingdom  not  of  this  world  and  refused 
a  diadem,  grasped  with  avidity  at  regal  honors  and  temporal 
dominion.  Satan,  said  Passavan  with  equal  truth  and  severity, 
tendered  this  earth  and  all  its  glor^r  to  Immanuel ;  but  met  with 
a  peremptory  rejection.  The  Devil  afterward  made  the  sanoe 
overture  to  the  pope,  who  accepted  the  offer  with  thanks,^  and 
with  the  annexed  condition  of  worshipping  the  prince  of  dark* 
ness.  The  observation  unites  all  the  keenness  of  sarcasm,  and 
the  energy  of  truth.' 

The  Roman  hierarchs,  however,  during  these  seven  revolving 
ages,  professed  unqualified  submission  to  the  Roman  emperors; 
and,  tnough  often  persecuted,  attempted  neither  anathemas  nor 
deposition*  Gelasius,  Gre^ry,  Agatho,  and  Leo,  manifested 
obedience  and  even  servihty  to  toe  imperial  authority.  The 
persecuting  emperors,  for  three  hundred  years  after  the  era  of 
redemption,  experienced  nothing  but  passive  obedience  firom 
the  Christian  priesthood  and  people.  Liberius  and  Damasus 
launched  no  anathemas  against  the  Arian  Constantius  and 
Valens.  Felix  and  Gelasius  fiilminated  no  excommunications 
against  Zeno,  who  discountenanced  Catholicism  and  favoured 
heresy.  Julian,  notwithstanding  his  apostacy ,  escaped  pontifical 
degradation.  Vitalian  even  honoured  Constans,  the  patron  of 
error,  who  banished  Martin  and  tortured  Maximus.  Gregory 
little  indeed  to  his  credit,  eulogized  Phocas,  the  assassin  of 
Mauricius  and  his  helpless  family.'.  The  Gothic  kings,  not- 
withstanding their  stratagems  and  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical 
patrimony,  reigned  without  molestation  in  Italy. 

The  second  period  of  papal  pretension,  which  entered  with 
Gregory  the  Second  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  centary, 
introduced  dissension  and  rivalry  between  the  Roman  emperors 
and  the  Roman  pontiffs,  which  lasted  above  three  hundred  years. 
The  Popes  advanced  to  the  deposition  of  kings  with  slow  and 
fl[radual,  but  firm  and  steady  steps.  Their  first  essay,  in  this 
hazardous  enterprise,  showed  their  usual  caution.  The  wary 
hierarchs,  began  the  career  of  ambition  by  using  their  spiritual 
authority,  in  the  encouragement  of  subjects  to  rebel  against  their 
sovereigns.     The  prudent  chiefs  stimulated  others  to  the  depo* 

>  Da  Pm,  279y  46a    Caron.  tU.    Maimboarg,  c.  29. 

*  IiM  Pap«8  obeMMoknt  alom  4  daf  roia,  on  aSfidelaf  on  Ariens.    Vertot,  3 
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ntiOD  of  civil  governors ;  but  attempted  nothing,  in  this  perilous 
project,  in  their  own  name.  Specimens  of  this  kind,  were 
affi)rded  by  Gregory  and  Zachary  in  France  and  Italy. 

Gregory  encouraged  the  Italians  to  rebel  against  Leo.  The 
eastern  emperor,  in  726,  issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  Iconoclasm. 
The  Roman  pontiflT,  in  return,  proceeded,  according  to  the  Greek 
historians  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  and 
Glycas,  to  excommunicate  his  Grecian  majesty.  The  Greeks 
have  been  followed  by  the  Transalpine  Latins,  Baronius,  Bellar- 
mine,  Sisonius,  Perron,  and  Allauus.  Gregory's  excommuni- 
cation  of  Leo,  however,  has,  with  reason,  been  rejected  by  the 
critics  of  the  French  scAiool,  Launoy,  Alexander,  Marca,  Bossuet, 
Giannon,  Caron,  and  Du  Pin.  The  event  is  unmentioned  or 
opposed  by  Gregory,  John  Damascen,  Paulus,  Diaconius, 
Anastasius,  and  other  Latin  historians.  The  hierarch,  however, 
fomented  a  revolt  amongst  the  Romans,  Venetians,  Lombards, 
and  other  Italians.  Subjects,  his  holiness  taught,  could  not 
in  conscience  contribute  taxes  to  a  heretical  prince.  The  people 
in  conseouence,  rose  in  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  pontiff 
and  the  laith,  disclaimed  all  fealty  to  the  emperor,  and  refused 
to  pay  tribute.^  Italy,  in  this  manner,  was,  by  papal  treason, 
severed  from  the  eastern  emperor. 

Gregory's  success  encouraged  Zachary.  Childeric,  the  French 
king,  was,  in  751,  deposed  for  inefficiency,  and  Pepin,  mayor  of 
the  palace,  crownea  for  his  activity  and  achievements ;  and 
through  the  casuistry  of  Zachary,  who  occupied  the  Roman  see, 
which  was  esteemed,  in  the  ei^th  century,  the  seminary  of  all 
virtue  and  sanctity.  The  ultra  partizans  of  Romanism  main- 
tain that  the  diadem  was  transferred  from  Childeric  to  Pepin 
by  the  pontiff's  supremacy,  and  not  by  his  casuistry.  Eginhard, 
indeed,  says  Childeric  was  dethroned  by  the  command  of 
Zachary,  and  Pepin  crowned  by  his  authority.'  Similar  ex- 
pressions have  been  used  by  Regino,  Aimon,  Marian,  Sigebert, 
Otho,  JElmilius,  and  Ado.  Launoy,  Caron,  and  Du  Pin  think 
that  this  phraseology  signifies  only  the  papal  advice  and  recom« 
mendation.  The  Roman  pontiff's  authority,  however,  infiu* 
enced  the  French  nation,  and  decided  the  destiny  of  the  French 
king,  who  was  hurled  from  the  throne  and  immured  in  a  monas- 
try.  The  Pope,  also,  dissolved  the  oath  of  fidelity,  which  Pepin 
and  the  French  nation  had  taken  to  Childeric,  and  which,  for 
the  gratification  of  ambition,  they  had  violated.^ 

>  lis  ne  pouToient  en  conacience  payer  des  tributes  a  on  prince  her6tique.  Ver> 
tot,  13.  GiannoD,  II.  4.  Bniy.  I  520.  Labb.  8.  163.  Mezeraj,  1.  198.  Oiannon, 
V.I.     Jaron,  32.  Da  Fin,  508. 

*Per  aactoritatem  Bomani  Pontificis.  Eginhard,  in  Carol. — Papa  maadayit 
Fipino.    Regino,  II.     Mezoray,  I.  209.    Aimon,  IV.  61. 

>  Zachariaa  omnes  Francigenas  a  jnnunonto  fidelitatis  abaolvit.  Oaron,  c.  IX. 
Da  Fin,  513. 
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The  third  period,  in  the  annals  of  papal  deposition  of  empe- 
rors and  kings,  began  with  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  lasted  tiD 
the  declension  of  the  papacy  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
formation. This  protracted  series  of  about  five  hundred  years 
was  marked  by  pontifical  sovereignty  and  regal  debasement. 
During  this  time,  the  Roman  vicegerents  of  heaven,  shining  in 
meridian  splendour  and  appearing  in  all  their  §lory,  continued, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  interest  or  passion,  to  dethrone 
sovereigns,  transfer  kingdoms,  and  control  the  governments  of 
the  world.  Each  vicar-general  of  God  in  succession,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  proceeded,  on  his  accession  to  the  chair 
of  the  Galilean  fisherman,  to  hurl  his  anathemas,  issue  his 
interdicts,  and  degrade  kings.  The  history  of  these  transactions 
would  fill  folios.  A  few  continental  examples  may  be  supplied 
fi^m  the  annals  of  Gregory,  Clement,  Bomfiice,  and  Julius,  who 
deposed  Henry,  Lewis,  Fbilip,  and  Lewis.  A  few  British  in- 
stances may  be  selected  ftom  the  history  of  Adrian,  Innocent, 
Paul,  and  Fius,  in  their  treatment  of  Henry,  John,  Henry,  and 
Elizabeth. 

Gregory  and  Clement  deposed  Henry  and  Lewis,  two  Ger- 
man emperors  ;  and  Boniface  and  Julius  degraded  Philip  and 
Lewis,  two  Frenct  kings.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  succeeded 
to  the  papal  throne  in  1073,  was,  according  to  Otho,  Panvinius, 
and  the  Leodian  clergy,  the  first  Pope,  who,  in  the  fiiry  of  am- 
bitlbn,  attempted  the  de^adation  ot  civil  potentates.  I  have 
often,  says  Odio,  *  read  tne  deeds  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
never  found  any,  prior  to  Henry,  whom  papal  usurpation  de- 
prived of  his  kmgdom  or  dignity.'     Henry,  says  Panvinius, 

*  was  the  first  whom  pontifical  ambition  divested  of  his  kingdom 
or  empire.'     Hildebrand,  according  to  the   Leodian  clergy, 

•  first  ufted  the  sacerdotal  lance  against^  the  royal  diadem.'* 
Similar  statements  have  been  made  by  Benno,  Waltram, 
Trithemius,  Gotofiped,  Cuspinian,  Masson,  Helmold,  and 
Giannon. 

Gregory  had  not  only  the  honour  of  commencement  in  this 
field,  but  also  of  bringing  the  system  to  perfection.  His  infid- 
Kbility  excelled  his  predecessors  and  eclipsed  all  his  successors 
in  the  noble  art,  which  he  had  the  glory  to  invent.  '  His  holi- 
ness pointed  his  sarcftsms  against  the  institution  of  regal  gov- 
emmentj  as  well  as  against  its  royal  administration.  The 
dignity  itself,  his  infallibility  declared,  *  was  the  invention  of 
laymen  who  were  unacquamted  with  God.  Monarchy,  which 
he  represented  as  a  stratagem  of  Satan  and  ushered  into  the 

>  Hfldebmndus  primus  laVayit  Bscerdotalem  lanoeam  contra  diadema  regiB.  Orabb. 
t.  814.    Da  Pin,  476.    Oaron,  90.    Milletot,  524. 
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world  by  infernal  a^ncy^  reigns  over  men,  his 
covered,  in  blind  ambition  and  intolerable  presumption  and  in 
the  perpetration  of  rapine,  pride,  perfidy,  homicide,  and  evenr 
atrocity.  Kings,  who  are  void  of  religbn,  Gregory  characten- 
zed  as  ^  the  body  and  members  of  the  DeviL'^  Sovereigns, 
accordingly,  he  treated  as  his  vassals.  The  necks  of  all,  be 
alleged,  should  submit  to  the  clergy,  and  much  more  to  the 
hierarch,  whom  the  supreme  Divinity  had  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  clergy.  He  degraded  Basilas  the  Polish  king,  and 
Nicephorus  the  Grecian  emperor.  The  viceroy  of  Heaven,  in 
the  wantonness  of  ambition  and  fury,  menanced  the  French 
and  Enghsh  sovereigns,  and,  indeed,  all  the  European  poten- 
tates with  degradation. 

But  Gregory's  treatment  of  Heiiry,  the  emperor,  affords  the. 
most  striking  display  of  his  tyranny.  This  aenunciation  was 
issued  in  two  Roman  councils,  ana  presents  the  most  frightful 
combination  of  dissimulation,  blasphemy ,  arrogance,  folly,  super 
stitionVand  fury  that  ever  outraged  reason  or  insulted  man. 
The  papacy  he  represented  as  forced  on  his  acceptance,  and 
received  with  signs  and  tears ;  though  ambition,  it  is  well 
known,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.  He  forced  his  way, 
in  the  general  opinion,  to  the  papal  throne  through  murder  and 

eirfidy,  and  certainly  by  hasty  and  hypocritical  machinations, 
enry  and  his  partizans,  he  denommated  '  wild  beasts  and 
members  of  the  DeviL*  Assuming  the  authority  of  Almighty 
God  even  in  an  act  of  enormity,  this  plenipotentiary  of  heaven 
proceeded  *  for  the  honour  and  protection  of  the  church,  to 
depose  Henry  Scorn  the  government  of  Germany  and  Italy,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost'  The  sentence 
was  accompanied  with  shocking  execrations.  His  holiness, 
*  relying  on  the  divine  mercy,  cursed  the  emperor  by  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  Almighty,  with  whom  he  joined  J  esus,  Peter,  PauU 
and  Lady  Mary  the  mother  of  God.'  Heniy's  subjects,  Greff* 
ory  absolved  from  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  transferred  hu 
dominions  to  Bodolphus,  to  wboin  he  granted  the  pardon  of  all 
sin,  and  apostolic  benediction  in  time  and  eternity.  A  Roman 
council  oi  one  hundred  and  ten  bishops,  in  which  Gregory 
presided,  urged  their  head,  by  their  importunity,  to  pass  this 
sentence,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Victor,  Urban, 
Pascal,  Gelasius,  and  Calixtus  in  the  synods  of  Beneventum, 
Placenda,  Rome,  Colonia,  and  Rheims.' 

>  Digmtas  a  ascularibas  etiam  Deum  ignorantibnB  inventa.  Mandi  principe  dia 
bolo  viddicet  acitante.  Labb.  12.  409  --Membra  nmt  Dsmonmn.  Dli  Diaboll 
oorpoB  sunt.  Laob.  12.  501.— Membra  diaboli  caotairexwef  et  maniia  loaa  in  bm 
ocmjectere.    Flatm.  152.    Daniel,  3,  106. 

*  Labb.  12,  599,  600,  639.    Flatina,  152.    OiaaiMm,  X.  5.    Alex.  18»  295,  33^ 
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His  infiLlI3HliQr*8  curse,  however,  did  not  ooMame  Henry,  nor 
did  his  blessing  preserve  Rodolphus.  BQs  apostolic  benediction, 
which  he  pronounced  on  Rodolphus,  was  of  little  use  in  time» 
whatever  it  might  effect  in  eternity.  The  usurper  fell  in  battle 
against  the  emperor.*  Holding  up  his  hand«  which  had  been 
wounded  in  die  engagement,  to  his  captains,  *  you  see,'  said  the 
dying  warrior,  *tms  hand  with  which  I  swore  allegiance  to 
Henry.  But  Oregory  induced  me  to  break  my  oath  and  usurp 
an  unmerited  honoun  I  have  received  this  mortal  wound  in 
the  hand,  with  which  I  violated  my  obligation.'  That  martyr 
of  ambidon,  treason,  perjury,  and  pontifical  domination  made 
this  confession  and  expired. 

Many  of  the  Italian,  German,  and  French  prelacy  in  the 
mean  time,  supported  Henry  against  Oregory.  The  emperor 
mustered  a  party,  and  summoned  the  councils  of  Worms,  Mentx^ 
and  Brescia  against  the  pontiff.  The  council  of  Worms  accused  ' 
his  holiness  of  perjury,  innovation,  and  too  great  familiarity 
with  the  Countess  Matilda.  The  synod  of  Brescia  deposed  the 
head  of  the  church,  for  simony,  perjury,  sacrilege,  obstinacy, 
perverseness, '  scandal,  sorcery,  nebromancy,.  infidelity,  heresy, 
and  Berengarianism.^  Henry,  in  this  manner,  enioyed  the 
sweets  of  evangelical  retaliation,  and  returned,  accordmg  to  .the 
old  law,  a  toom  for  a  tooth,  or  deposition  for  deposition, 

Clement  deposed  the  Emperor  Lewis,  as  Gregory  had  de* 
graded  the  E  mperor  Henry.  Lewis  indeed  was  excommunicated 
by  the  pontiffs  John,  Benedict,  and  Clement.  The  emperor, 
on  his  election,  had  not  submitted  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope, 
or  plastered  with  the  hierarch's  holy  oil  John  the  Twenty- 
second,  therefore,  according  to  custom,  excommunicated  Lewis. 
The  pope  fulminated  red-hot  anathemas  and  execrations  against 
the  emperor,  as  a  patron  of  schism  and  heresy.  Benedict  con* 
firmed  John's  sentence,  and  divested  Lewis  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  which,  according  'to  his  infallibility,  devolved  on  the 
pontiifas  the  viceroy  of  heaven.  Clement  the  Sixth  degraded 
Lewis  in  1344,  and  ordered  the  election  of  another  emperor.' 

Lewis,  however,  though  excommunicated  and  cursed,  protes- 
ted against  tbe  papal  sentence,  and  appealed  to  a^nerai  coun- 
dl.  He  declared  that  the  imperial  aignity,  with  which  he  was 
vested  by  dection^  depended  on  God  and  not  on  the  pontiff, 
who  possessed  no  audiority  in  temporals.  He  even  retorted 
John's  deposition,  and  raised  Nicholas,  in  opposition,  to  the 
pontifical  throne.  The  emperor,  in  his  hostility  to  the  re^c- 
tory  pontiffs,  was  supported  by  the  German  electors. 

1  Hdiraold,  c.  29.    Albert  ad  Ann.  lOSO.    Giannon,  X.  5.    doqmUe,  415. 
•  Oaron.  126.    Da  Pin,  2,  216,  217.    Giamion.  X.  5. 
•Labb.  15,  14S,  419.     Da  Pin,  &52.     Dan.  4.  55.  Oaitiau  30. 
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majesty  also  consuHed  the  universities  of  Gemiany,  France,  and 
Italy,  especially  those  of  Bononia  and  Paris,  on  the  lawfahiess 
and  validity  of  the  papal  denunciationfi.  These  all  agreed  that 
th^  acts  and  enactments  of  John  against  Lewis  were  contrary 
to  Christian  simplicity  and  divine  philosophy.' 

Boniface  and  Julius  deposed  Philip  and  Lewis,  Fienoh  kings, 
as  Gregory  and  Clement  had  degraded  Henry  and  Lewis, 
German  emperors.  Boniface  was  a  man  of  profound  capacity, 
and  of  extensive  information  in  the  civil  and  canon  law.  Am* 
bition  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul ;  and  seemed,  in  him, 
to  be  without  any  bounds  or  hmits.  He  hurled  his  anathemas 
in  every  direction  against  all  who  opposed  the  mad  projects  of 
his  measureless  ambition.  Philip  tae  Fair,  the  French  king, 
who  withstood  his  usurpations,  was,  in  consequence,  visited  by 
the  papal  denunciations.  Boniface,  in  proper  form  and  with 
due  solemnity,  excommunicated  the  king,  interdicted  his  king* 
dom,  freed  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  declared  the 
government  of  the  French  nation  to  have  devolved  on  the 
Roman  pontiff.* 

The  French  king  and  nation,  however,  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  the  ponttfTs  decision  or  submit  to  his  temporal  authority. 
Boniface  declared  that  Philip  was_  subject  to  the  holy  see  in 
temporals  as  well  as  in  spirituals ;  and  that  the  contrary  was 
heresy.  Philip  replied,  that  he  was  subject  to  none  in  tempo- 
rals ;  and  that  the  contrary  was  madness.  The  prince,  on  tnis 
occasion,  addressed  the  pontiff,  not  as  his  holiness,  but  as  his 
foolishness.  The  Parisian  parliament  burnt  the  papal  bulls. 
The  French,  consisting  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  mag- 
istracy convened  by  the  king,  rejected  his  claims  and  confirmed 
their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  immunity.  The  vicar*general  of 
God  was  assailed  in  turn,  and  found  guilty  of  simony,  murder* 
usury,  incest,  adultery,  heresy,  and  atheism.  The  majesty  of 
the  Church,  says  Manana, '  was,  by  an  unprecedented  atrocity, 
violated  in  the  person  of  the  pope.^  His  infallibility,  mad* 
dened  by  the  outrage,  died  of  grief  and  desperation. 

Julius  excommunicated  Lewis,  as  Boniface  had  anathemati- 
zed Philip.  His  supremacy,  in  1610  and  in  due  and  proper 
form,  deposed  the  king,  interdicted  the  nation,  rescinded  the 
people's  oath  of  fealty,  and  transferred  the  kingdom  to  an}' 
successful  invader.     He  anathematized  the  Oallican  clergy,  the 

>  Acta  et  dogmata  Joannis  tuSbrenoB  Oaesarem*  Ohrutiaiue  sfanplicitati  et  Divina 
philoflophis  repiuiuune.  ^Aventiniu,  VII.    Gaion,  44.    Dn  Pin,  2,  508. 

*  Labb.   14.  1222.     Dan.  4.  380.     Marian.  3.  306.     Da  Pin,  560.    Mrscray^  2, 

778. 

*  Par  on  attentat  inooi,  la  majesty  de  PegKBe  fat  yiol6  en  la  penoime  dn  ^f  p^ 
B«uiaoe  VIII.    Mariana,  3,  304.    Da  Fin,  2,  490. 
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council  of  Pisa,  MilaOt  and  Ljonsy  and  all  the  soveieigiift  who 
should  aid  the  French  monarch.  Lewis,  though  a  man  of 
honour  and  piety,  the  plenipotentiary  of  heaven  accursed  in 
dreadful  anattiemas  and  imprecations.  The  king  of  Navarre, 
tlie  French  sovereign's  ally,  his  holiness  honoured  with  similar 
compliments  and  benedictions,  and  his  kingdoms  with  equal 
tokens  of  pontifical  charity  and  benevolence.' 

Lewis  withstood  Julius,  as  Philip  had  resisted  Boniiaoe.  He 
convoked  a  ^neral  assembly  of  the  French  clergy  at  Tourst 
which  established  the  nullity  of  unjust  excommumcations,  the 
right  of  repelling  pontifical  usurpation,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
withdrawing  obedience,  in  case  of  aggression,  fiom  the  Roman 
see.  Patronized  by  his  most  Christian  majesty,  the  council  of 
Pisa,  afterwards  translated  to  Milan  and  Lyons,  convicted  his 
holiness  of  perjuiy,  schism,  incorrigibility,  and  obduracy,  and 
suspended  falm  fiom  the  administration  of  the^pacy ;  and  his 
suspension,  in  the  French  nation,  was  authorised  by  the  French 
king  and  government.' 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  continental  depositions.  But 
the  Roman  pontiffs  also  extended  their  usurpations  to  the 
British  islands,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of^  England  and 
Ireland.  Adrkm  transferred  Lieland  to  Henry ;  while  Innocent* 
^aul,  and  Pius  deposed  John,  Henry,  and  Elizabeth. 

Adrian  the  Fourth,  who  arrogated  the  power  of  transferring 
kingdoms,  was  a  striking  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
life,  and  the  presumption  of  many  who  rise  fiom  penury  to 
power.  Born  in  England,  and  the  child  of  indigence  and  obscu- 
rity, he  was  subject,  in  early  life,  to  all  the  nardships  which 
march  in  the  train  of  poverty.  He  lived  in  an  English  abbey, 
spent  his  juvenile  days  in  drudgery,  and  subsisted,  during  lus 
youth,  on  alms  suppned  by  the  cold  hand  of  charity.  Elevated 
m  the  revolution  of  human  affairs,  to  the  pont^cal  dignity,  be 
displayed  all  the  arrogance  which  often  attends  a  sudden  tran- 
sition from  meanness  to  celebrity.  He  compelled  the  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa  to  officiate  as  his  equerry.  His  imperial 
majesty,  in  the  sight  of  all  his  army,  had  the  honour  of  holding 
the  stirrup  for  his  pontifical  holiness.'  His  infallibility,  also,  as 
the  viceroy  of  heaven,  bestowed  Ireland  on  Henry  the  Second, 
king  of  England.  Henry's  petition  on  the  occasion  and  Adrian's 
grant  are  me  two  completest  specioiens  of  hypocrisy  and  the 
two  foulest  perversions  of  religion,  to  cloke  ambition  and 


« Labb.  19.  536.    Daniel,  7.  5.    Hariaa,  5,  710,  711,  74S,  787. 
*  Da  PK  S84.    Oaroii.  184.  Labb.  18,  558.    Daniel,  7, 214. 
'Morafy,   1.   ISO.     U  ftit  raaohr^  que  Fi«d6ric  fisroit  la  inwClMi  if 
anprte  dn  Papa.  Brays,  3.  91. 
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nations  aflford* 

Henry,  in  1155,  despatched  messengers  to  Adrian,  req[^iiestiz)g 
his  infaUibility's  permission  to  invade  Ireland.  His  design,  the 
English  sovereign  pretended,  was  to  exterminate  the  seeds  of 
immorality,  and  turn  the  brutal  Irish,  who  were  Christians  only 
in  name,  to  the  faith  and  to  the  way  of  trutb.^  Adrian's  reply 
was  complaisant,  and  fiand  with  the  grossest  dissimulation  and 
ambition.  He  pronounced  his  apostoUc  benediction  on  Henry, 
whom  he  styled  his  dearest  son,  who,  on  account  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  conquer  Ireland,  would  obtain  glory  on  earth  and  felicity 
in  heaven.  Fame  and  heaven,  in  the  apostolic  manifesto,  were 
to  be  the  recompense  of  bloodshed  and  usurpation.  The  reduc* 
tion  of  Ireland  and  the  murder  of  its  inhabitants,  his  holiness 
represented  as  the  means  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the  church, 
teaching  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  a  barbarous  and  unlettered 
people,  and  eradicating  the  tares  of  vice  from  the  garden  of 
God.  All  this,  in  his  infallibility's  statement,  would  tend  to 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  His  holiness, 
anxious  in  this  manner  for  the  salvation  of  men,  was  also  mind* 
ful  of  another  important  consideration.  He  had  the  recollec- 
tion to  stipulate  for  peter-pence,  which  was  an  annual  tax  from 
each  famdy.'  This  fruit  of  Henry's  militarv  mission,  which 
Adrian  repeats  in  his  apostolic  bull,  seems  to  have  been  conge- 
nial with  his  in&llibility's  devotion,  and  gratifying,  in  a  par^ 
ticular  manner,  to  his  pontifical  piety.  Tl^  pontiff,  like  a  holy 
humble  successor  of  the  Galilean  fisherman,  reminds  the  English 
monarch  of  his  right  to  bestow  Ireland  on  Henry.  This  island, 
his  infallibility  discovered,  and  all  others  which  have  been 
.  enlightened  by  the  sun  of  righteousness  and  shown  evidence  of 
their  Christianity,  belong  to  the  Roman  pontiff!  Adrian,  . 
who,  it  appears,  had  a  respectable  domain,  considered  Henry's 
application  for  apostolic  sanction  to  his  expedition,  as  an  earnest 
of  victory.  Adrian's  bull  was  confirmed  by  Alexander  the 
Third.  The  Irish  clergy  also  met  at  Waterfi>rd,  submitted  to 
the  papal  dictation,  and  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  Henry  and 
iiis  successors. 

Mageoghegan  and  Caron,  the  friends  of  Romanism,  have 
both  oonoemnecl  the  bull  of  Adrian,  which  transferred  Ireland 
to  Henry.'    Adrian's  sentence,  says  Mageoghegan,  '  violated 

I  Hominea  illos  bestiales  ad  fidem  et  \nain  redacere  Teritatid.    Paris,  91. 
'  De  ringalia  domibasy  annaam  anius  denarii  Beato  Petro  velle  ■olvera  peprioaem. 
L«bb.  13.  14,  15.     Mageogh.  1.  439,  et  2.  12.   Spon.  1152.  III. 

Ut . .  .  qaa  ad  Ikonorem  Dei  et  aalatem  pertinent  aaiinafam  taliter  ordinentar, 
Qt  a  Deo  aempitema  mercedis  fiuctan  coaaeqtt  meiwria.    TnveWu,  Ann.  1155 
*  Jtaeberyv  9.  Ml. 

*  Blafeogb.  1.  440.    OaroDf  c.  13. 
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tbe  rights  of  nations  and  the  most  sacred  laws  of  meat  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  religion  and  reformation*  Ireland  was 
blotted  from  the  map  of  nations  and  consigned  to  the  loss  of 
freedom,  without  a  tribunal  and  without  a  crime.'  The  historian 
represents  Henry,  who  undertook  to  reform  the  brutal  Irish, 
*  as  a  man  of  perfidy,  superstitbn,  selfishness,  and  debauchery, 
and  yoid  of  gratitude,  goodness,  and  religion.'  Adrian's  bull, 
says  Caron,  '  proclaims  the  author  a  tyrant  and  a  transgressor 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  equity.' 

Innocent  diyested  John  of  England,  as  Adrian  had  vested 
Henry  with  Ireland.  Innocent  the  TUrd,  says  Orleans,  might 
boast  of  striking  nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  with  anathemas. 
The  Roman  pontiff  opened  the  campaign  against  the  British 
sovereign  by  a  national  interdict  This,  which  he  published  in 
1208,  presents  to  the  eye  of  superstition  an  awful  spectacle.  AH 
the  institutions  of  reugion  were  suspended,  except  Baptism, 
Confession,  and  the  Viaticum  in  tne  last  extremity.  The  . 
churches  were  closed.  The  images  of  the  sidnts  were  laid  on 
the  ground,  and  the  bells  ceased  to  toll.  The  dead,  borne  from 
the  towns,  were,  without  ceremony  or  funeral  solemnity,  depo- 
sited in  pits  or  buried,  like  dogs,  in  the  highways.^ 

The  interdict  being  found  ineffectual,  John,  in  1209,  was 
excommunicated.  All  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion with  the  king  at  table,  in  council,  or  even  in  conversation. 
His  deposition  followed  in  1212.  Innocent,  in  a  consistory  of 
the  sacred  college,  and  in  accordance  with  their  unanimous 
advice,  declared  John's  dethronement,  the  recision  of  his  people's 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  transfer  of  the  kingdom  to  Philip  the 
French  monarch.  The  English  sovereign  was  denounced  as  the 
public  enemy  of  God.*  The  French  king  was  encourafi[ed  to 
take  possession  of  the  English  realm.  His  holiness  edorted 
all  Christians  in  the  British  and  French  States  to  rally  round  the 
standard  of  Philip ;  and  offered  a  pardon  of  all  sin  as  an  induce- 
ment to  engage  in  the  holy  expedition.  He  granted  the  sol- 
diery of  the  pious  enterprise  the  same  remission  as  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  the  sacred  sepulchre,  or  the  crusaders  who  marched 
for  the  recovery  of  the  noly  land.  The  British  nobility  and 
people  were  invited  to  rebellion;  and  'the  English  barons 
rejoiced  in  being  freed  from  the  obligation  of  fidelity.'*  Philip's 
piety  and  ambition  were  kindled  by  the  prospect  of  obtainmg 

*  Corpora  (^noque  defanctomm  de  civitatilnu  et  yiBa»  offerebantiir,  et  taan 
canam,  in  biviu  et  fotsatli  ime  orationibns  etMcefdotan  miiiuterioMpeliobaniar. 
M.  Paris,  217.    Poljd.  Vir;.  971.    Orleans  1.  IIS. 

*  Taoqnam  Dei  pablicam  hostem  peraeqnaiitiir.    Pdj.  Virgil.  XV.    Orlaaiii, 

*  Lea  SeSciieart  rvria  do  te  Toir  abtoot  de  lev  iermflnt  do  fidoHtft.    Dn^^  a. 
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the  expiation  of  sin,  and  the  possession  of  a  kingdom.  Hie 
mustered  an  army,  equipped  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  sail,  and 
only  waited  a  favouring  gsle  to  swell  the  canvass  and  wajft  his 
army  to  the  British  shores. 

The  thunder  of  the  Vatican,  the  disafiection  of  the  English, 
and  especiaUy  the  armament  of  the  French  king,  alarmed  the 
British  sovereign  and  shook  his  resolution.  He  suhmitted  to 
all  the  despotic  demands  of  the  pontifT.  British  independence 
struck  to  Roman  tyranny.  John,  in  an  assembly  of  the  English 
nobility  and  clergy,  took  the  crown  from  his  head,  delivered  it, 
in  token  of  subjection,  to  Pandolphus  the  pope's  Nuncio,  from 
whom  the  king  condescended  to  receive  this  emblem  of 
rovality.^  The  monarch  confirmed  his  submission  with  an  oath* 
These  transactions  completed  the  degradation  of  majesty.  This 
important  day  witnessed  the  debasement  of  the  British  sove- 
reign, and  the  vassalage  of  the  British  nation.  Pandolphus,  in 
consequence,  who  was  vested  with  legatine  authority,  counter- 
manded Philip's  expedition.  Philip  had  only  been  the  tool  of 
Innocent's  despotism  ;  and  his  agency,  when  John  submitted, 
became  unnecessary. 

Paul  the  Third,  in  1535,  issued  sentence  of  deposition  against 
Henry  the  Eighth,  in  retaUation  for  the  British  sovereign's 
rejection  of  the  pontifical  authority.  Henry,  indeed,  according 
to  Mageoghegan  and  Du  Pin,  *  was  guil^,  not  of  heresy,  but 
merely  of  schism.  He  changed  nothing  in  the  faith«  His 
majesty,  without  any  discrimination,  persecuted  the  pardzans 
of  popery  and  protestantism.  The  Reformation  indeed,  in 
England ,  had  not  appeared  under  Henry.  This  Revolution  was 
reserved  for  the  following  reign.'*  But  Henry  withdrew  from 
the  papal  jurisdiction,  and,  in  consequence,  was  exposed  to 
papal  execration.  Paul  excommunicated  and  deposea  Henry, 
interdicted  the  nation,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance.  He  trnnsfcrred  the  kingdom  to  any  successful 
invader,  and  prohibitc<l  all  communication  with  the  English 
monarch.  He  deprived  the  king  of  Christian  burial,  and  con- 
signed the  sovereign,  and  his  fi-iends,  accomplices,  and  adherents 
to  anathemas,  maledictions,  and  everlasting  destruction.  ^  Paul,' 
saj'<»  Paolo,  *  excommunicated,  anathematized,  cursed,  and  con- 
demned Henry  to  eternal  damnation."    He  stigmatized  his 

1  Diadems  capiti  ademptnm  Pandolpho  legato  tradit,  mmqiiam  id  ipae  ant 
hieredes  aocepturi,  nisi  a  Pontifice  Bomaiio.  Polydoma  VirgiHiui,  273.  Bl.  Paris, 
297.  Dmiel  3.  MS*  Orleana,  1.  121.  Concedimna  Deo  ct  noatro  PVv  lano- 
ceutio  ejuaqoe  aaoeeaMiiboa  totom  regnam  Anglis  et  totnin  regnnm  Hibemie, 
pro  redemptione  peccatomm  Boatrenun.    Trivettua,  Am.  1213.    Dacberr,  3. 183. 

*  La  remrme  ne  a'etoit  paa  encore  montr^  k  decouvert  aooa  Henri  VIII.  Cette 
revolution  etoit  reaenr^e  an  rene  suivant.  Le  Roi  n'etoit  que  aehiaoniiqne. 
Mageog^wgan,  2.  SlS-^Nihil  ^puaon  in  fide  mntana.    Da  Pin,  sis. 

'Boa  anathematis,  maledictioni«f  et  damnationia  mtenm  mocrone  percntinps. 
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posterity  by  Queen  Anna,  with  illegitimacy  and  incapaci^  of 
succession  to  the  crown ;  while  he  delivered  bis  partisans  to 
slavery. 

The  English  clergy,  his  holiness  commanded  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  admonished  the  nobili^  to  arm  in  rebellion 
against  the  king«  He  annulled  every  treaty  between  Henry 
and  other  princes.  He  enjoined  the  clersy  to  publish  the 
excommunication ;  and,  with  the  standard  of  the  cross,  to  ring 
the  bells  on  the  occasion,  and  then  extinguish  the  candles. 
All  who  opposed,  according  to  his  infallibiJitv,  *  incurred  the 
indignation  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul.' 

Pius  deposed  Elizabeth,  as  Innocent  and  Paul  had  degraded 
John  and  Henry.  His  holiness,  in  1570,  '  anathematized  her 
majesty  as  a  professor  and  patron  of  heresy,  despoiled  the 
English  queen  of  all  dominion  and  dignity,  and  fireed  tne  British 
nation  from  all  subjection  and  fideUty.'  His  infaUibility*s  im- 
precations, according  to  Gabutius,  took  effect  on  the  British 
sovereign.  ^  The  queen  of  England,'  says  the  historian  of  Pius 
the  Fifth,  *  exchanged,  in  1603,  an  impious  life  for  eternal 
death.'^ 

The  Roman  pontiff  also  intrigued  for  tlie  temporal  destruction 
of  the  English  queen,  whom  he  had  excommunicated.  This, 
he  attempted  by  rebellion  and  invasion,  and  through  the  agency 
of  Rodolpho  and  the  Spanish  king.  Rodolpho,  a  Florentine 
merchant  who  resided  at  London,  employed,  in  his  zeal  for 
Romanism,  a  variety  of  stratagems  for  exciting  an  insurrection 
in  England.  Many  partizans  of  popery  and  some  nominal 
friends  of  protestantism,  actuated  by  ambition  or  a  desire  of 
innovation,  Entered  into  the  conspiracy.  This,  according  to 
Gabutius,  *  was  an  evidence  of  their  piety.'  The  majority  of 
the  nobility,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  engaged,  through 
the  activity  of  Rodolpho,  in  this  combination  for  an  insurrec- 
tion.'    The  rebels  were  to  be  supported  by  a  Spanish  army  of 

Cherub.  ^.  704.  II  avoit  excommani^,  anathematise*  aoaadit,  condamn^  i  la 
damnation  externello.  Paol.  1.  166.  Labb.  19.  1303.  Mageogh.  2.  310.  I>« 
Ptn,  56S. '  Alex.  93.  174.  Paulns,  III.  Henricum  respno  ac  dominiu  onmibua 
privatum  denunciat,  and  loca  omnia,  in  qnibcu  rex  fderit;  ecclesiastico  subjictt 
iQterdicto.  Henrici  vassallos  and  sabditos  a  jnramento  fidelitatis  abaolvit.  Alex. 
24.  420. 

*  Ipaam  AngkB  regno  otnoiqiie  alio  dominio  dignitate,  privilegio,  privatum  dt^ 
chiravit,  omneairae  ac  nngnloe  ejus  subditoe  a  joranranto  ftdelitatiB  abaolvit,  Utoa 
tu  eos  qni  illina  legibua  and  maudatia  parerent  anathemale:  qnam  eonatitntionem* 
Grogoniu  XIII,  and  Sixtoa  V.  innovarunt  and  confirmanmt.  Alex.  S4.  435. 
Mageogh.  3.  412,  413.  Im|nam  vitam  cum  aempitema  moMe  cammBtaTerit. 
Qabntiua,  108.    Mageogh.  3.  409.    Thnan.  3.  770. 

*  Incolamm  amnot  ad  BUaabethae  p^rditionem,  rebeUioae  fiMta,  oonuiMMrflral. 
An^omm  in  EUaabetlum  jii*  ooni|MrBntiam  atndia  Ibveret .  BodnUba  Befotnm  •» 
perauxit,  nt  pan  major  optimatum  in  Bliaabetham  oonapinret.    Gabnt.  103. 
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10,000  men  from  the  Netherlands,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  But  the  vigilance  of  CecQ,  EIizabeth*s  Secretary, 
frustrated  the  machinations  of  Rodolpho  and  Alva. 

The  designs  of  Pius  were  afterward  pursued  by  Gregory, 
ftxtus,  and  Clement.  Gregoiy  the  Thirteenth,  in  1580,  sent 
his  apostolic  benediction  to  the  Irish  rebels,  who,  according  to 
his  infallibility,  were,  in  the  war  with  the  English,  fighting 
against  the  friends  of  heresy  and  the  enemies  of  God.  The 
pontiff  accompanied  this  benediction  to  the  Irish  army  with  a 
plenary  pardon  of  all  sins,  as  to  the  crusaders  who  marched  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  supported  his  benediction 
and  remission  with  a  levy  of  2000  men  raised  in  the  Ecclesiastic 
cal  states.  Sixtus  the  Fifth  also  fulminated  anathemas  and 
deposition  against  Elizabeth ;  and  urged  Spain  to  second  his 
maledictions  by  military  expeditions  to  Ireland.  Clement  the 
Eighth,  in  1600,  loaded  Oviedo  and  La  Cerda,  whom  Philips  the 
Spanish  king  had  despatched  to  Ireland,  with  crusading  indul- 
gences to  all  who  would  arm  in  defence  of  the  fidtb.^ 

The  Spanish  king,  induced  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  sent  two 
expeditions  to  Ireland,  under  Lerda  and  Aquilla,  with  arms, 
ammunition,  men,  and  money.  The  university  of  Salamanca, 
in  the  mean  time,  as  well  as  that  of  Valladolid,  celebrated  for 
learning  and  Catholicism,  deliberated,  in  1608,  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  war  waged  by  the  Irish  against  the  English.  The 
Salamancan  theologians,  after  mature  consideration,  decided  in 
&vour  of  its  legality,  and  of  supporting  the  army  of  the  faith 
under  the  command  of  O'Neal,  pnnce  of  Tyrone,  against  the 
aueen  of  England.  The  learned  doctors,  at  the  same  time, 
determined  against  the  lawfulness  of  resisting  O'Neal,  who  was 
the  defender  of  C  atholicism  against  heresy.  The  warriors  of  the 
faith,  according  to  the  Spanish  university,  were  sowing  righte- 
ousness and  would  reap  an  eternal  recompense :  while  tnose 
who  supported  the  English  committed  a  mortal  sin,  and  would 
suffer,  if  they  persisted,  the  reward  of  iniquity.  This  sentence 
proceeded  on  tne  principle,  which  the  Salamancans  assumed  as 
cert^n,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  had  a  right  to  use  the  secular 
arm  against  the  deserters  of  the  faith  and  the  impugners  of 
Catholicism.*  The  university  of  Valladolid  agreed  witn  that  of 
Salamanca;  and  both,  on  the  occasion,  differed  from  their 
modem  reply  in  1778  to  Pitt  the  British  statesman. 

The  Roman  pontiffs,  in  these  and  various  other  instances, 

1  Mageogfa.  3.  437,  542,  549.    Tbnan.  4.  531. 

*  Magno  cum  merito  et  spe  raazima  vetrilmtioiuf  mtenm,  Mageogh.  3.  SM, 
Stiffora,  3S5.  Tanquam  oertam  eat  accipiendam,  poase  Bomaimm  Pontifioem 
M«i  deaertorea,  ot  eoa,  qid  Oatholicam  rdigkmen  oppagnaatp  amia  oompellaw.^ 
Mageogh.  S.  5S$.    Slerm,  ISS. 
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s1»wedt  in  practical  illustration,  their  assnmption  of  temporal 
autfaonty •  JBut  these  viceroys  of  heaven  also  taught  what  they 
practised  ;  and  kiculcated  the  theory  in  their  bulls,  as  well  as 
the  execution  in  fact  The  pardzans  of  the  French  system 
indeed  have,  with  the»  assistance  of  shufl9ii^  and  sophistry, 
endeavoured  to  explain  this  principle  out  of  the  pontifical 
decretals.  Doctor  ctlevin,  in  the  Maynooth  examination,  has, 
on  this  topic,  exhilnted  a  world  of  quibbling,  chicanery,  and 
Jesuitism*  The  learned  doctor,  with  admirable  dexterity,  plays 
the  artillery  of  misrepresentation  and  hair^breadth  distinctions. 
He  maintains  that  no  pope,  speaking  from  the  chair,  ever  pro- 
posed this  doctrine  to  ue  church,  to  be  believed  as  revealed  and 
heki  as  an  article  of  fiuth.  Doctor  Higgins,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, and  with  more  canaour  and  d^^matism  than  ^vin, 
asserted,  that  no  pontiff  defined  for  the  belief  of  the  fidthfuU 
that  the  pontifical  power  of  dethroning  kings  was  founded  on 
divine  nght.^  These  misrepresentations  and  evasions,  how* 
ever,  wQl  vanish  before  a  plam  unvarnished  statement  of  facts. 
These  foots  may  be  supplied  from  the  buUs  and  definitions  of 
Gregory,  Boniface,  Paul,  Pius,  and  Sixtus. 
t  Gregory  taught  the  principle  of  the  dethronement  of  kinss, 
with  as  much  decision  and  in  as  unequivocal  a  manner  as  he 
wielded  the  exercise.  His  infallibility,  in  a  Roman  council  in 
1076,  decreed,  that  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  in  heaven 
and  earth,  which  extended  to  temporals  €is  well  as  to  spirituals, 
and  by  which  he  deposed  the  emperor  Henry,  was  given  to  the 
pontiff  bv  God.  Gregory,  in  consequence,  degraded  his  imperial 
majesty  m  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The 
sentence,  he  pronounced  in  council,  and  therefore  in  an  official 
capacity.  He  acted,  he  declared,  by  the  authority  of  God,  and 
therefore  by  divine  right.' 

Gregory  afterwards  vindicated  his  conduct  in  a  letter  to 
Herman,  who  requested  information  on  this  subject.  The  act, 
he  said,  ^  was  warranted  by  many  certain  scriptural  proofs,'  and 
quoted,  as  a  specimen,  the  words  of  Jesus  conferring  the  power 
of  the  keys.  He  represented,  *  the  Holy  Fathers  as  agreeing 
in  his  favour  with  one  Spirit  and  with  one  voice.'  The  contrary 
opinion  his  holiness  called  madness,  ^tuity,  impudence,  and 
iaolatry.  Those  who  opposed,  he  styled  wild  beasts,  the  body 
of  Satan,  and  members  of  the  devil  and  antichrist.'    Phihp  the 

>  Slavin,  iS9.     Higgins,  275. 

•  Labb.  12.  498»  499,  6S0,  637,  688»  639.     Dana.  1.  46. 

*  HnjoB  TBif  tarn  mnlta  et  certissima  docamenta  in  mwramm  •eriptanmai  pagiait 
nperraDtiir.    Oteg-  ad  Harm*    Matt.  zvi.  16. 

Sancti  patraa  in  boo  coDaentientes,  et  quasi  woo  spiritQ,  et  nna  voce  eoiHKnv 
dMiea.  LaM>.  19.  4Sa*4)oiitra  illoniin  nmaniam,  mn  nelimdo  ore  ganiimt— Pro 
magna  fttnitsl^.    Soaloa  idolDlatri*  iaoomint    Labb.  19.  M6^  497, 49a 
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French  monarch,  whose  soul  and  kingdom,  Otegpiry  affinned, 
were  in  the  pontiff's  power,  his  holiness  denomina^  a  ravening 
wolf,  an  imquitous  tyrant,  and  the  enemy  of  Ood,  religioni  and 
the  holy  church.'^ 

Boniface  followed  the  footsteps  of  Gregory.  The  Roman 
iiontiff,  says  Boniface  in  his  buU  against  Phinp,  *  wields,  accord* 
ing  to  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  two  swords,  the  spiritnal  and 
the  temporal.  He  who  denies  that  the  temporal  sword  is  in 
the  power  of  the  pope,  misunderstands  the  words  of  our  Lord/ 
His  infallibility  applies  to  the  pope,  the  language  of  Jeremiaht 
*'  I  have  set  thee  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms.** 
This  power,  continues  his  holiness, '  is  not  human,  but  rather 
divine,  and  was  conferred  by  divine  authority  on  Peter  for  him- 
self and  his  successors.  He,  therefore,  who  resists  this  power, 
resists  the  institution  of  God.  The  subjection  of  all  men  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  is  wholly  necessary  for  salvation.  All  this  the 
pontiff  aeclared,  asserted,  pronounced,  and  defined.* 

Gibert,  Maimbourg,  and  Caron  admit  that  the  pontiff,  in  these 
words,  defines  the  pope's  temporal  power  from  the  chair,  and 
proposes  it,  as  an  article  of  faitn,  to  the  whole  church.  Accord* 
ing  to  Gibert,  ^  Boniface  defined  that  the  earthly  is  subject  to 
the  spiritual  power,  so  that  the  former  may,  by  the  latter,  be 
constituted  and  overthrown.'  *  Boniface,'  says  Maimbourg, 
^  proposed  the  pontifical  sovereignty  over  all  eaithly  kingdoms, 
in  temporals  as  well  as  in  spirituals,  to  all  n.<«  an  article  of  faith 
necessary  for  salvation.'  *  Boniface,'  according  to  Caron,  Ule- 
fined  from  the  chair,  that  the  French  king  was  subject  to  the 
Roman  pontiff  in  temporals  as  in  spirituals.'  Durand,  accord- 
ingly, states,  agreeably  to  the  canon  law,  that  <  the  pontiff  by 
the  commission  of  God,  wields  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
swords.'* 

Paul  and  Pius,  in  their  bulls  against  Henry  and  Elizabeth, 
represented  themselves  as  *  the  vicegerents  of  God,  who  gave 

Hac  fera  bettia.  Plat  in  Greg. — Illi  diaboli  corpasmnl, — Membra  diaboU,  Mom- 
bra  AUQt  Antichridti.     Labb.  12.  501,  637. 

*  In  e{u8  notestate  est,  tniim  regnnm  et  amma  toa.  Lapiis  rapaz,  gramma 
fiuqaus.     Dei  et  religionia,  aanete  ecclesiie  inimicos.    Greg,  ad  Phil. 

'^  In  hac  ejus  {Mtestate,  doos  esse  Gladios,  spiritaalem  videlicet  et  temporalaai» 
evangel icis  dictis  instmimiir.  Uterque,  ergo,  est  in  poteatate  ecdesis.  Qui  in 
potestate  P«?tri  temporalem  gladiam  esae  negat,  male  verbam  attendit  Domioi: 
oonstitui  te  hodie  super  gontea  et  regna.  Ore  Divino  Petro  data,  aibiqiw,  miiaiiB 
successoribus.  Qiiicunqac,  igitiir,  huic  potestati  a  Deo  sio  ordinate  reaistit,  Dei 
ordinationi  resistit.     Extrav.  Gomm.  I.  8.  1. 

'  Bonifacius  VIII.  delinit,  terrenam  poteatatem  apintaali  ita  aabdi,  nt  iUa  pomt 
ab  iata  iaatitoi  et  destitui    Gibert,  2.  513. 

Boniface  propose  A  tons  les  fidelles,  comme  on  articl^  da  fm,  dont  hi  onm 
neceasaire  a  aalnt.    Maimbarg,  199. 

Definit  hie  Pontifez  ex  Cathedra  Caron.  c.  II.— Papa  atniiii(}iib  gladanu 
scilicet,  t«mpondem  et  iptrilaaleni,  ex  commiaMima  DeL  Danm.  1.  ft 
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the  pbntifFs  the  sovereignty  above  kings,  and  set  them,  in  the 
language  of  Jeremiah, "  over  the  nations  and  over  the  kingdoms, 
to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to  throw  down, 
to  build  and  to  plant."  Sixtus,  also,  in  his  bull  against  Henry 
of  Navarre,  boasted  of '  the  immense  power  of  the  eternal  king 
conferred  on  Peter  and  his  successors,  who  in  consequence 
could,  not  by  human  but  divine  institution,  cast  fiom  their 
thrones  the  most  powerful  monarchs  as  the  ministers  of  aspiring 
Lucifer.'*  These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  temporal  autnority 
which  the  Roman  viceroys  of  heaven  assumea  over  earthly 
kings. 

These  insults  on  royalty  were  not  the  mere  acts  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  Pontifical  deposition  of  kings  was  sanctioned  by  eight 
general,  holy,  apostohc,  Roman  councils.  These  were  the 
councils  of  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  Vienna,  Pisa,  Constance,  Basil, 
Lateran,  and  Trent. 

The  fourth  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  its  third  canon,  enacted 
formal  regulations  for  the  dethronement  of  refractory  kings* 
The  ofiending  sovereign,  according  to  these  regulations,  *  is  first 
to  be  excommunicated  by  his  metropolitan  and  suffragans ;  and,  * 
if  he  should  afterward  persist  in  his  contumacy  for  a  year,  the 
Roman  pontiff,  the  vicegerent  of  God,  is  empowered  to  degrade 
the  obstmate  monarch,  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  fealty, 
and  transfer  his  dominions  to  any  adventurer,  who  may  invade 
his  territory  and  become  the  champion  of  Catholicism.*'  This 
assembly  consisted  of  about  1300  members.  The  Grede  and 
the  Roman  emperors  attended,  and  many  other  sovereigns  in 
person  or  by  tneir  ambassadors.  All  these  poten&tes,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  servility  and  superstition,  consented,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  degradation  by  his  Roman  supremacy.  This 
enactment  was  indeed  the  debasement  of  majesty. 

The  general  council  of  Lyons  pronounced  sentence  of  depo- 
sition against  Frederic  the  Second.  This  emperor  was  the  obiect 
of  many  papal  denunciations,  and  was  cursed  by  Hononus, 
Gregory,  and  Innocent.  Honorius  anathematized  and  deposed 
Frederic,  and  freed  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fiaelity. 
GtesoTj  the  Ninth,  says  Heinricius  and  Du  Pin,  *  proclaimed 
a  holy  war  against  Frederic,  and  cursed  him  with  all  possible 


>  Oherab.  3.  704.    Jflnin.  I.  10.    Mageogh.  8.  409.    TfaoiD.  4.  301. 

Siztm  dixit,  m  sapremam  in  omnes  reges  et  princiy  DniverMB  terrB^  cnnotoaqiie 
populos,  gentec,  et  natioiiM,  mm  hanumm  Md  Dtrma  inititiitHiiie  tibi  tnditun 
poteatatem  obtinere.  Bazday,  101.  c.  13.  Begna  et  princyatna,  cni  et  qaando 
voloerit,  dare  Tel  anferre  poant.    Barclay,  7. 

*  Vasaaloa  ab  erjoB  fidelitate  denuuciet  abaolntoa,  et  terrain  exponat  cathoHcia 
eccupaadam,  qm  earn  posaideant.  Binioi,  S.  807.  Labb.  13.  833.  Alex.  31. 
000.    DaPH571. 
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solemnity.'^  *  His  holiness/  says  Paris,  *  consigned  his  maieshr 
to  the  devil  for  destruction.'*  His  infallibility's  sentence,  ioaeed, 
is  a  beautiful  and  perfect  specimen  of  pontifical  execration.  His 
holiness,  seven  times  in  succession  and  nearly  in  a  breath, 
excommunicated  and  anathematized  his  imperial  majesty,  '  in 
c  the  name  of  the  Father,  fion,  and  Holy  Ghost,'  and  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  The  emperor  however, 
did  not  take  all  the  hierarch's  kindness  and  compliments  for 
nothing.  His  majesty,  in  return  and  in  the  overflowings  of 
gratitude  to  his  benefiictor,  called  his  holiness,  *  Balaam,  Anti- 
christ, the  Prince  of  darkness,  and  the  great  dragon  that 
deceives  the  nations." 

Innocent  the  Fourth,  in  1246,  in  the  general  council  of  Lyons, 
repeated  this  sentence  of  degradation.  His  infallibility's  denun- 
ciation, on  the  occasion,  was  a  master-piece  of  abuse  and  impre- 
cation. The  pontiff  compared  the  emperor,  *  to  Pharaoh  and  to  a 
serpent,  and  accused  his  majesty  of  iniquity,  sacrilege,  treachery, 
profaneness,  perjury,  assassination,  adultery,  schism,  heresy,  and 
church-robbery.'  Having  in  these  polite  and  flattering  terms 
characterized  his  sovereign  as  an  emissary  of  Satan,  his  holiness 
pnxseeded,  without  hesitation  and  in  the  language  of  blasphemy, 
to  represent  himself,  as  *  the  vicegerent  of  God,  to  whom,  in 
the  person  of  Peter,  was  committed  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosmgy  and  who  therefore  possessed  authority  over  emperors 
and  kings.'  The  emperor's  dethronement  being  pronounced  by 
the  viceroy  of  heaven,  was,  according  to  his  infallibility,  '  from 
God  himself.'^  His  denunciations,  burling  Frederic  from  all 
honour  and  dignity,  his  supremacy  thundered  in  full  council, 
and  with  such  vociferation  and  fury,  that  he  filled  the  whole 
audience  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  The  emperor's  vassals, 
absolved  from  all  foalty,  his  holiness  prohibited,  by  apostolic 
authority  and  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to  obey  Frederic,  or 
to  lend  the  fallen  monarch  any  aid  or  favour. 

This  sentence  was  pronounced  '  in  full  synod,  after  mature 
and  diligent  deliberation,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  holy  coun<* 
ciL'*    Du  Pin,  indeed,  forgetful  of  his  usual  candour,  has^recourse 

^  Cum  qtuwta  potest  iotcmnitate  devovet.  Da  Pin,  547.  Qianoon,  XVII/  1. 
Paris,  470.    HciuriciiiB,  Ann.  1227.    Oanisios,  4.  181. 

'  Domiuns  Papa  Satanae  dederit  in  Perditionem.  M.  Paris,  542.  Omnes  qui  ei 
fidelitatis  Jaramento  teuentur,  decernendo  ab  observatione  juramenti  hujoonodi 
absolutos.     Heiuricius,  Anno  1227.    Canisius,  4.  1S3. 

3  C'est  le  grand  Dragon,  qvii«ediiit  I'Uuivers  I'Antechrist,  nn  autre  Balaam,  et 
mi  Prince  de  Tebebres.    Bmy.  3.  192. 

^  Ipram  Vclat  hostem  •cclesw  privandi  imperio  condemnavit  Trivettus,  Ann. 
1245.     Dachery,  3.  193. 

A  deo,  no  regnet  vel  imperet,  eat  aljectos.  Paris,^  651.  Labb.  14.  iS,  67. 
Bin.  8.  852.    Alex.  21.  733.    Ipspm. 

6  Oum  sacroaanoto  ooneilio,  aeliberatume  pnebabita  matara  et  diligenti.  Paij% 
651.    Labb.  14.  51. 
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on  this  occasion  to  Jesuitism;  and  represents  the  pontifical 
sentence  as  hasty,  and  the  sole  act  of  Innocent.  This  is  a  gross 
misstatement.  Thaddeus,  the  emperor's  advocate,  was  allowed 
to  plead  his  cause,  and  the  sentence  was  deferred  for  several 
days  for  the  purpose  of  affording  his  majesty  an  opportunity  of 
personal  attendance.  The  prelacy,  in  the  synodal  aenunciation, 
concurred  with  the  pontiff.  '  The  nope  and  the  bishops,  sitting 
in  council,  lighted  tapers,  and  thundered,  says  Paris,  in  fHghtful 
fulminations  against  the  emperor."  Frederic,  therefore,  had 
the  honour  to  be  not  only  dethroned,  but  also  excontmunicated 
and  cursed  with  candle  li^ht  in  a  universal,  infallible,  holy^ 
Roman  council.  This  testimony  of  Paris  is  corroborated  by 
Martin  and  Nangis.'  The  sentence  on  the  atrocious  Frederic 
was,  says  Nangis,  pronounced  after  '  diligent  previous  delibera- 
tion wiui  the  assembled  prelacy .'  Innocent,  says  Pope  Martin, 
'  denounced  the  notorious  Frederic  at  Lyons  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  council.' 

The  general  council  of  Lyons  issued  another  canon  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  of  a  more  general  application.  *  Any  prince 
or  other  person,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  who  becomes  principal  or 
accessary  to  the  assassination  of  a  Christian,  or  who  defends  or 
conceals  the  assassins,'  incurs,  according  to  this  assembly  in  its 
canon  on  homicide,  *the  sentence  of  excommunication  and 
deposition  from  all  honour  and  dignity.'^  This  canon  is  not^ 
like  the  sentence  against  Frederic,  restricted  to  an  individual; 
but  extends  to  all  sovereigns  who  are  guilty  of  a  certain  crim^. 
The  Pope  decreed  this  enactment  in  proper  form,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  holy  general  council. 

The  general  council  of  Vienna,  in  1311,  under  the  presidency 
of  Clement,  declared  that '  the  emperor  was  bound  to  the  Pope, 
from  whom  he  received  unction  and  coronation,  by  an  oath  of 
fealty.'  This,  in  other  words,  was  to  proclaim  the  emperor  the 
subject  or  vassal  of  the  papacy.  Former  emperors,  according 
to  the  assembly  of  Vienna,  had  submitted  to  this  obligation, 
which  still,  according  to  the  same  infallible  authority, '  retained 
its  validity.'^  His  holiness,  on  the  occasion,  also  reminded  his 
majesty  of  the  superiority  which  the  pontiff,  beyond  all  doubt, 

'  Domiaua  Papa  et  pnclftti,  aitideiitet  concilio,  eaudelis  accensis,  iu  indictum 
impcmtorem  Fredericum  terribiliter  fiilgurarant.    Parig,  652.     Giann.  XVII.  3. 

*  Dilisenti  deliberatione  prmhabita  cum  pnulatis  ibidem  congi'egatis  super  nefan* 
dis  Frcderici.     Nangis,  Ann.  1045.     Dachery,  3.  35. 

Innocentins,  memoratum  Fredericum  in  coucilio  Lugduueusi,  eodem  approbante, 
coucilio  dcuunciavit.     Oachciy,  3.  684. 

^  Sacri  approbntione  concilii,  statqimus,  at  depositionis  incurrat  scntentiam 
Xabb.  14.  80.    Sex.  Decret  V.  4.  I.   'Pfthou,  334. 

^  DeclaraiDUS  ilia  jurameifta  pnudicta  fidelitatis  existere.    Clem.  L.  II.  Tit.  9 
Pithoa,  356.     Bin.  S.  909. 
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possessed  in  the  empire,  and  which,  in  the  person  of*  Peter,  he 
nad  received  from  the  King  of  Kings.  *  The  grandest  emperors 
and  kings,*  Clement  declared,  '  owed  subjection  to  the  eccle- 
siastical power  which  was  derived  from  God.'* 

The  general  council  of  Pisa,  in  its  fifteenth  session,  forbade 
all  Christians  of  every  order  and  dignity,  even  emperors  and ' 
kings,  to  obey  Benedict  or  Gregory,  or  to  afford  these  degraded 
pontifls  council  or  favour.  All  who  disobeyed  this  injunction, 
though  clothed  with  regal  or  imperial  authority,  the  Pisans 
sentenced*  to  excommunication  and  the  other  punishments 
awarded  by  the  divine  precepts  and  sacred  canons.' 

The  general  council  of  Constance,  in  its  fourteenth  session, 
condemned  all,  whether  emperors  or  kings,  who  should  annoy 
the  synod  or  violate  its  canoi;Ls,  to  perpetual  infamy,  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  and  the  spoliation  of  all  regal  and  imperial  autho- 
rity. The  same  infallible  assembly,  in  its  seventeenth  session, 
excommunicated  and  deposed  all  persons,  whether  clergy  or 
laity,  bishops  or  cardinals,  princes  or  kings,  who  should  Uirow 
any  obstacle  or  molestation  in  the  way  of  the  emperor  Sigis*- 
mond  in  his  journey  to  Arragon,  to  confer  with  king  Ferdinand 
for  the  extinction  of  schism  in  the  church.  This  enactment 
roused  the  indignation  even  of  the  Jesuit  Maimbourg,  who 
styled  it  an  insult  on  all  sovereigns,  especially  the  Fren<m  king, 
through  whose  dominions  Sigismond  had  to  pass.  Du  Pin  on 
tliis  topic,  instead  of  his  accustomed  candour,  musters  an  array 
of  shuffling  and  misrepresentation ;  and  these,  indeed,  on  this 
*  occasion,  his  cause  required.  The  Constandan  convention,  in 
its  twentieth  session,  granted  a  monitory  of  excommunication 
and  interdict  against  Frederic  duke  of  Austria,  if  he  would  not 
restore  the  dominions  which  he  had  taken  firom  the  Bishop  of 
Trent.  The  sentence  extended  to  his  heirs,  his  accomplices, 
the  loss  of  his  feudal  dominions,  which  he  held  from  the  church 
or  the  state,  and  the  absolution  of  his  vassals  from  the  oath  of 
fidelity.  The  Constantian  congress,  in  its  thirty-ninth  session, 
interdicted  the  obedience  of  all  Christians  to  Benedict,  and 
sentenced  the  refractory,  whether  bishops  or  cardinals,  empe- 
rors or  kings,  to  deposition  and  the  punishment  of  persons  guilty 
of  schism  and  heresy.* 

The  general  council  of  Basil  imitated  the  examples  of  the 
Pisan  and  Constantine  synods.     This  assembly,  in  its  fortieth 

'  Le  Roi  des  Rois  a  domi6  une  telle  puissance  A  son  eglise,  que  le  Roiaume  Ini 
appartienty  qu'elle  peut  elever  les  pins  grands  Princes,  et  que  les  Empereur»  et  let 
Rois  doiveut  lui  nbeir  et  la  servir.     Biniy.  3,  373.    Giannon,  XI.  1. 

»  Labb.  15.  1219.     Lenfan.  1.  278.     Du  Pin,  3.  5. 

'  Labb.  16.  236,  280,  303,  681.     Lenfant.  1.  389,  439,  502.    Bin.  8.  1077,  1115 
Maimb.  247.    Du  IJin,  3.  14,  15,  16. 
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session,  commanded  all  the  fiuthfiil,  even'emperors  and  kings, 
to  obey  Felix,  the  newly-elected  pontiff,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, suspension,  interdict,  and  deprivation  of  aU  regal 
and  imperial  authority.' 

The  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1512,  taught  the  same  theory. 
Cajetan,  in  this  assembly  and  without  any  opposition,  declared 
that  the  Pope  had  two  swords ;  one  conunon  to  his  supremacy 
and  other  earthly  princes,  and  another  peculiar  to  himself.  Leo, 
afterward,  in  the  certainty  of  pontifical  knowledge  and  the 
plenitude  of  apostolic  power,  sanctioned  the  constitution  of 
Boniface,  teaching  the  subordinsetion  of  the  temporal  to  the 
spiritual  power,  and  the  necessity  of  all  men^s  subjection  to  the 
Roman  pontilT  for  salvation.^  This,  in  all  its  extravagancy, 
the  in&llible  council,  in  its  eleventh  session,  approved  and 
confirmed. 

The  council  of  Trent  finishes  the  long  array.  This  celebrated 
assembly,  in  its  twenty-fifth  session,  excommunicated  the  king 
or  other  temporal  sovereign  who  permits  a  duel  in  his  dominions. 
The  excommunication  is  accompanied  with  the  loss  of  the  city 
or  place  which  had  been  the  scene  of  combat.*  The  territory, 
if  ecclesiastical,  is  to  be  resumed  by  the  church,  and  if  feudal, 
to  revert  to  the  direct  lord.  The  duellists  and  their  seconds 
are,  in  the  same  canon,  condemned  to  perpetual  infamy,  spolia- 
tion of  goods,  and,  if  they  fall  in  fight,  to  privation  of  Chnstian 
burial.  The  spectators,  though  otherwise  unconcerned,  are 
excommunicated  and  sentenced  to  eternal  malediction.^  The 
same  synod,  in  its  twenty-fourth  session,  anathematised  the 
temporal  lords  of  every  rank  and  condition,  who  compel  their 
vassals  or  any  other  persons  to  marr3%  Eight  infalhble  councils, 
in  this  manner,  sanctioned  a  principle,  incompatible  with  politi- 
cal government,  fraught  with  war  and  perjuiy,  and  calculated 
to  unhinge  and  disorganize  all  civil  society. 

All  the  beneficed  clergy  in  the  Romish  communion  are, 
according  to  the  bull  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  sworn  to  all  these 
councils  and  canons.  The  following  is  contained  in  their  oath. 
'  I  receive  and  profess  all  that  the  sacred  canons  and  general 
councils  have  delivered,  defined,  and  declared;  and  I  shall 
endeavour,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  cause  the  same  to  be 
held,  taught,  and  preached.  This  I  promise,  vow,  and  swear, 
so  help  me  God  and  these  Holy  Gospels.**    Any  person  who 

>  Lubb.  17,  41.     Crebb.  3.  120. 

a  Labb.  19.  726.     Biu.  9.  153.    Labb.  19.  968. 

'  Synodnv  regtm  excommunicat  et  privat  ea  civitate  ac  loco,  in  qno  duelli  oonF 
mitteiuU  copiam  fecerit.     Thuan.  5.  241.     Du  Pin,  3.  645.    Paolo,  VlII. 

*  Spectatores  ezcommunicatioiiu  ac  perpettio  maledictionis  vinculo  tenoantnr. 
Labb.  20.  192. 

"  Omnia  a  aacris  canonibiia  et  oecameDicis  condliis  tradha,  definita,  0C  deolmta. 
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should  infiringe  or  contradict  this  deckratboy  will,  and  cam* 
mandmeaU  incurs,  according  to  his  in&Uibilityi  the  indignation 
of  Alooighty  God  and  the  blessed  fitposdes  Peter  and  PauL 

The  reformation  introduced  the  fourth  era  on  this  subject  of 
the  deposing  power.  Protestantism,  from  its  infancy,  avowed 
its  hostility  to  this  principle  in  all  its  forms.  A  struggle,  there- 
fore, on  this  topic,  has  existed  for  three  hundred  years  between 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  and  the  ambition  of  the  Papacy. 
The  Koman  pontifis,  for  a  long  period  after  the  check  which 
the  reformation  gave  their  usurpation,  continued  to  prefer  their 
claims,  and  to  indulge,  withibnd  and  lingering  attachment,  in 
dreams  of  former  greatness.  These  patrons  of  spiritual  domi- 
natbn  persisted  in  fulminating  their  anathemas  with  great 
resolution,  indeed,  but  little  terror.  The  denunciations  which 
had  been  hurled  with  more  efficiency  by  a  Gregory  and  a 
Boniface,  were  wielded,  but  without  effect,  by  a^Paul,  a  Pius, 
and  a  Sixtus. 

Paul,  Pius,  and  Sixtus,  even  after  the  commencement  of  the 
reformation,  tbundered  deposition  against  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
of  England  and  Henry  of  Navarre.  Paul  the  Fifth,  in  1567, 
issued  the  bull  in  Cobna.  This,  says  Giannone,  overthrows 
the  sovereignty  of  kings,  subverts  regal  sovereignty,  and  sub- 
jects political  government  to  the  power  of  the  papacy.  His 
mfallibillty  in  this  publication  excommunicated  oy  wholesale, 
all  monarchs  who  countenanced  heresy,  as  well  as  all  who, 
without  special  licence  from  the  apostolic  see,  exact,  in  their 
own  dominions,  new  taxes  and  customs.  The  excommunica- 
tion which,  according  to  his  Supremacy's  directions,  is  published 
every  year,  extends  to  all  the  Protestant  sovereigns  in  the 
world.  His  holiness  also  enacted  ecclesiastical  laws  against 
civil  government,  which,  if  carried  into  full  execution,  would 
overturn  all  regal  authority  and  transfer  all  causes  to  episcopal 
jurisdiction.^  This  bull,  his  holiness  ordered  to  be  published 
on  holy  Thursday  and  to  become  the  law  of  all  Christendom. 

Paul  the  Fifth,  in  1609,  issued  a  bull,  forbidding  the  English 
who  were  attached  to  Romanism  to  tEike  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  king  and  contained  a  dis- 
avowal of  the  deposing  maxim.  The  oath,  according-  to  his  in- 
fallibility, comprehended  many  things  inimical  to  the  faith  and 
to  salvation.  Bellarmine,  on  the  occasion,  subsidized  the  pon- 
tiff, and,  in  support  of  his  theory,  quoted  Basil,  Gregory,  Leo, 

indnbitaDter  recipio  at^ae  profiteor.    lUis  qnomzn  con  ad  me^  in  manore  mao, 
spectabity  teneri,  docen,  et  pnedicari,  qaantam  in  me  erit,  cnrataniin,  ego  idem 
•pondeo,  voveo,  ao  jaro.    Sic  me  Deus  adjuvet,  et  haec  aancta  D«i  erangeli^ 
Labb.  20.  222. 
1  Giamioii,  XXXUI.  4.    Maimb.  83. 
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Akn,  Oajetan,  BixtaSt  Mendosa,  SandeniBy  and  Pediezca.  Thai 
king  wrote  an  apology  finr  the  oath ;  and  the  Pope  called  the 
royal  pub^cation  heretical,  and  subjected  its  reader,  to  excome* 
munication.  But  his  infallibility's  anathemas  were  vain*^ 
Many  took  the  prescribed  oath ;  and  the  Parisian  university, 
in  defiance  of  pontifical  denunciations,  declared  it  lawfuL 

Paul  the  Finh  also  canonized  Gregoiy  the  Seventh,  and  in- 
serted an  office  in  the  Roman  breviary  Kir  the  day  of  his  ieati^ 
▼al.  This  eulogises  Gregonr's  dethronement  of  Henry,  as  an 
act  of  piety  and  heroism.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the 
work  of  blasphemy.  *  Gregory  shone  like  the  sun  in  the  house 
of  God.  He  deprived  Henry  of  his  kingdom,  and  fifeed  hia 
vassals  firom  their  fealty.  All  the  earth  is  full  of  his  doctrine. 
He  has  departed  to  heaven.  Enable  us,  by  his  example  and 
advocacy,  to  overcome  all  adversity.  May  he  intercede  for  the 
sins  of  all  the  people.'*  Alexander  the  Seventh  introduced  thia 
office,  in  all  its  senselessness  and  impiety,  into  the  Roman 
basilics.  Clement  the  Eleventh,  in  1704,  reconunended  it  to 
the  Cisterci&ns,  and,  in  1710,  to  the  Benedictines*  The  impi^ 
was  approved  by  Benedict  the  Thirteenth,  and  retains  ita 
place  in  the  Roman  breviary,  though  rejected  by  most  Euro* 
pean  nations  ' 

Pius  the  Seventh,  so  late  as  1809,  excommunicated  and  anar 
thematized  Bonaparte.  His  holiness,  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy» 
proceeded,  thougn  in  captivity,  to  pronounce  against  the  em]^ 
ror,  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  aU  the  punishments  uh 
fficted  by  the  sacred  canons,  the  apostolic  constitutions,  and 
the  general  councils.  His  anathemas,  which  were  pointless  as 
Priam's  dart,  Pius  hurled  fix>m  his  spiritual  artillery  against 
Napoleon,  on  account  of  his  military  occupation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical states.^ 

No  pope  or  council  haa  ever  disclaimed  the  power  of  de- 
throning kings,  though  time  and  experience  have  suggested 
caution  in  its  use.  This  feet,  Crotty,  Anglade,  and  Slevin  ad- 
mitted in  their  examination  at  Maynooth.'^  Many  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, knowing  the  inutility  of  avowing  the  daim,  have  wisely 
allowed  it  to  sleep  in  oblivion  and  inactivity,  till  occasion  may 

»  Thuan.  OXXXVin.  W.    Da  Kn,  570.    Thuim.  S.  425. 

*  Da  nobift  €)|aB  ezem]^  et  intercsMione  omnia  adveraantia  fortiter  tapevm. 
aietit  Bol  eSolsit  in  demo  DeL  .  Hemicam  regno  priyavit  atqne  sabditoe  popoloa 
fide'ei  data  liberavit.  Mi^Tit  in  ccelam.  unmu  terra  doctrina  ejoa  repleta  est 
Ipee  intercedat  pro  peccatu  omnium  Populoram.  Bray,  2.  491^-493.  Grotty,  85. 
Bre.  Rom.  6,  7.    Officia  Propria,  75—77. 

»  OoDB.  Bfiacel.  35.  197,  344. 

^  Pie  VII.  lanca  one  boUe  V  exoonmnnication  oontre  lea  anteora,  £uitMii%  el 
esaonteari  dee  violenoea  eKerce6a  contra  le  aaiftt-eiege.    Qimyiere,  471. 

•  Grotty,  84.    Anglada*  182.    Sbnria,  290. 
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Awake  its  slumbering  energy.  But  no  express  renunciation  of 
this  prerogative  has  ever  issued  from  the  Vatican*  The  councils 
also,  Uke  the  pontiffs,  have,  in  no  instance  since  the  eleventh 
centuiy,  disavowed  the  assumed  right  of  degrading  'monarchs. 
Another  fact  is  worthy  of  observation.  The  congregatioii  of  the 
Index  has  never  condemned  the  works  of  Bellaxmine,  Baronius, 
Perron,  Lessius  and  other  authors,  who  have  supported  this 
claim  of  the  papacy  with  devoted  advocacy.  The  expurcato* 
rian  index  has  ffiven  no  quarter  to  the  patrons  of  heresy,  whose 
literary  works  have  been  mangled,  mutilated,  and  condemned. 
But  the  socie^,  which,  in  cases  of  schism  and  protestantism, 
has  prcx^eeded  with  inquisitorial  zeal,  has  uniformly  treated  the 
abettors  of  the  deposing  power  with  unusual  forbearance  and 
courtesy. 

The  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  dethrone  sovereigns, 
however,  since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  has  declined. 
The  general  opinion,  ^ys  Anglade,even  in  poj)ish  Christendom, 
except  the  papal  states,  is  against  this  pnnciple.'  The  U8ur« 
pation  has  been  denied  or  deprecated  by  some  of  the  boldest 
partisans  of  Catholicism.  Two  reasons,  however,  which 
sufficiently  account  for  this  fact,  may  be  assigned  for  the  disfr- 
vowal.  One  rjeason  arises  from  the  utter  want  of  power  to 
enforce  the  claim.  According  to  Aquinas, '  the  church,  in  its 
in&ncy,  tolerated  the  faithful  to  obey  Julian,  through  want  of 
power  to  repress  earthly  princes.'  The  loyalty  of  the  pristine 
ecclesiastical  community,  clergy  and  laity,  samts,  confessors, 
and  martyrs,  the  angelic  doctor  resolves  into  weakness* 
Bellarmine,  following  Aquinas,  '  represents  inability,  as  the 
reason,  which  prevented  the  Christians  from  deposmg  Nero, 
Dioclesian,  Julian,  and  Valens.'^ 

The  Christian  common  wealth,  in  its  early  state,  soared  fiur 
above  all  such  meanness  and  hypocrisy.  But  the  Popish 
community,'  for  near  300  years,  have  acted  on  the  prudent  but 
unprincipled  maxims  of  Aquinas  and  Bellarmine.  The  Refor- 
mation detached  nearly  half  the  European  nations  from  the 
domination  of  the  Romish  superstition,  and,  by  this  means, 
enfeebled  its  power.  Protestantism,  in  strength,  soon  became 
a  formidable  rival  of  popery ;  and  the  two  religions,  the  Romish 
and  the  Reformed,  now  divide  Christendom  in  nearly  equal 
proportions.  The  defection  of  so  many  states  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  rendered  Rome's  spiritual  artiuery  useless,  and  spoiled 

1  Anglade^  15S. 

*  Bcclenam,  in  ioa  novitate,  nondnm  habebat  poteitatein  tarrenos  prinoipa* 
eoBpatoendi,  at  idea  tolarayit  fidalas  Joliaiio  Apostate  obadira.  ^  Aqaiii.  II.  IS. 
II.  P.  51.  Si  Ohriitiani  olim  non  depomaniiit  Naronem  at  Dioclatiaiiiim,  al 
JvUaaam,  at  Vatentam,  id  fiut  qiuadaarantTirM  tainponlat  Ohrittaanii.   BalL  V.  7 
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her  anathemas  of  nearly  all  their  terrrors.  Kings  have  become 
wiser,  and  learned  to  contemn  ecclesiastical  denunciations* 
Rome,  therefore,  according  to  her  usual  policy,  has  ceased  to 
claim  an  authori^  which  uie  can  no  longer  exercise  with  suc- 
cess. But  raise  her  to  her  former  eleyation,  and,  ancient 
ambition  returning  with  reviving  power,  she  would  reassume 
the  attitude,  in  which  she  onoe  launched  the  thunders  of  excom- 
munication, affrighted  monarchs,  interdicted  nations,  and 
wielded  all  the  destinies  of  man. 

^A  second  reason  for  the  renunciation  of  this  maxim  arises 
from  the  effects  of  the  reformation  on  public  opinion.  These 
effects  are  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  their  influence  on 
those  who  have  embraced  the  protestant  communion ;  but  on 
those  also,  who,  though  they  disclaim  the  name,  have  imbibed 
something  of  its  spirit.  Many,  at  the  present  day,  remaining 
still  in  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  communion,  have  been  rea- 
soned or  ridiculed  out  of  some  of  its  loftiest  pretensions.  Senti- 
ments, in  consequence,  may,  on  this  subject,  be '  now  uttered 
with  safety,  which  would  formerly  have  been  attended  with 
danger.  Answers .  from  Alcala,  Valladolid,  and  Salamanca, 
simuai  to  those  returned  in  our  day  to  the  celebrated  questions 
of  Pitt,  would,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  have  thrown  the  doors 
of  the  Spanish  inquisition  wide  open  tor  the  reception  of  their 
authors.  The  light  of  the  reformation  exposed  the  misshapen 
fabric  of  papal  superstition,  in  all  its  frightful  deformity,  to  the 
gaze  of  tne  world ;  whilst  the  champions  of  protestantism 
pointed  their  heaviest  artillery  against  the  mighty  mass,  and 
carried  destruction  into  its  frowning  battlements,  which 
threatened  the  subversion  of  political  government  and  the  dis- 
organization of  civil  society.  Its  defenders,  in  consequence, 
abandoned  these  holds,  which  they  found  untenable  by  all  their 
spiritual  tactics  and  artillery. 

The  king-deposing  power  of  the  papacy,  however,  is  never 
likely  to  return.  The  days  of  its  glory,  in  all  probability,  have, 
on  this  usurped  claim,  for  ever  departed.  Kings,  in  general, 
even  in  the  times  of  literary  and  religious  darkness,  resisted 
this  usurpation  ;  and  often,  especially  in  France,  with  decided 
success.  Monarchs,  even  in  the  middle  ages,  frequently  con- 
temned the  thunder  of  excommunication  fulminated  firom  the 
Vatican.  Those,  therefore,  who  successfully  contended  for 
their  rights  in  a  period  of  gross  superstition,  will  hardly  permit 
a  resumption  of  pontifical  usurpation  when  philosophy  and 
the  Reformation  have  poured  a  flood  of  light  over  Uhristen- 
dom.  Prophecy,  on  the  contrary,  teaches,  in  clear  terms,  that 
Rome  will  mil  under  the  detestation  and  fiiiy  of  regal  autho- 
rity*   Kings,  in  the  strong  language  of  Revelation,  **  shall  hat» 
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her,  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and  naked^  aitd  shall  eat  her 
flesh  and  burn  her  with  fixe.'*  The  sovereigns  of  the  earth,  k 
would  appear,  will  be  made  instrumental  in  overthrowing  the 
ecclesiastical  despotism*  the  fulminations  of  whose,  spiritual 
artiDery  often  shook  the  thrones  of  the  world  and  made 
monarchs  tremble. 
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PEBSBGUTION* 

FRITtVSlOVS  OV  THB  rAFACT— TBBII  PIRXODt— FIRST  PIMIOD:  RXLIOIOVS  Lllk»> 
TT — SECOND  period;  PBRSBCUTIOlf  OP  PAOAHIBM^PBRSECVTIO*  OP  HZRBST— - 
FIRSlCVnirO  KIHOS,  SAIITTC,  TfllOLOOIAllS,  POFBB,  ARD  COURCILS— CROSADSf 
A«AlllfT  TBI  ALBIOBRSBS— IJiqUISITlOH — TBIRD  PBBIOD  ;  PBBSBCCTIVO  DOCTOBf, 
fOPBS,  COUNCILS,  AMD  XIHOS — PBRBBCUTI0N8  IB  GBRMABT,  HETHERLAND8,  SFAIB, 
PRABCBy  AND  BBOLAHD^DITBRSITT  OP  8T8TBBS— POPUB  DI8ATOWAL  OP  PBB- 
•BCVnOB—HODBBB  OPIVIOVS. 

Thb  popedom,  raised  to  the  supremacy  in  church  and  state, 

^  challenged  a  controlling  power  over  the  partisans  of  heresy, 

schism  and  apostacy,  as  well  a^  over  kings.     The  sovereiffn 

Sontiflb,  in  the  madness  of  ambition  and  despotism,  affected  ue 
ominion  over  all  mankind,  and  called  the  arm  of  the  civfl 
magistracy  to  their  aid,  to  enforce  their  pretensions.  Schis- 
matics and  heretics,  accordingly,  though  separated  from  the 
Romish  communion,  are  reckoned  subject  to  its  audiority,  as 
rebels  and  deserters  are  amenable  to  the  civil  and  military  laws 
of  their  country.  The  traitor  may  be  punished  by  the  state  for 
bis  perfidy ;  and  the  apostate,  in  like  manner,  may,  from  the 
church,  undergo  excommunication  and  anathemas.^  He  may 
even,  according  to  Aquinas,  Dens,  and  the  university  of  Sala- 
manca, followed  by  that  of  ValladoUd,  be  compelled  by  arms 
to  return  to  the  profession  of  Catholicism.^  Tnis  assumption 
of  power  and  authority  has  given  rise,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  long  and  sanguinary  persecutions. 

Christendom,  on  the  subject  of  persecution,  has  witnessed 
three  distinct  periods*  One  commenced  with  the  era  of  Re- 
demption, and  ended  at  the  accession  of  Constantine,  the  first 

1  Neqne  ffli  nrngis  ad  eoderiam  spectant^  qnani  traiwfags  ad  exercitoin  pert>> 
Beant,  a  quo  defecenmt.  Non  Begamdum  tamen  qnin  in  ecalesus  potestate  sint. 
Oat.  Tiid.  54.— Slerin,  SIS,  217.  Kenaey,  399.  Bcoleaia  m  eo8»  jnrisdictioBem 
hihmU    Dans,  2,  SO. 

■  Fbasa  BomanQm  Fcmtificeai  fidei  desertorea,  annis  compeUera.  Maeeog.  3. 
995.  HsBTBtici  miBt  etiaBi  corpoialiter  compelleBdi  Aqaai.  2,  42.  useralaei 
maft  MMpeUaadi,  Bt  fid«n  taneaat.    Aqnmaa,  II.  liX  VIII. 

Oog&  poaionty  edam  poania  oorporaHbas,  Bt  raTartantor  ad  fides.    Deas,  2.  M^ 
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Christiaii  emperor.  During  this  period,  Christiaiis  disaTOwed 
all  persecution  both  in  theory  and  action.  The  second  period 
extended  from  Constantine  till  the  Reformation.  This  long 
lapse  of  years  was  more  or  less  characterized  by  continual  in- 
tolerance and  persecution.  The  third  period  occupies  the  time 
which  has  intervened  between  the  Reformation  and  the  present 
day.  This  interval  has  been  diversified  by  many  jarring 
opinions  on  the  topic  of  persecution,  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  reUgious  liberty. 

The  world  saw  more  than  three  ages  pass,  from  the  era  of 
Christianity  tiU  the  accession  of  Constantme,  before  its  profes- 
sors disgraced  their  religion  by  the  persecution  of  heathenism 
or  heresy.  Intolerance  is  a  manifest  innovation  on  the  usa^e 
of  antiquity,  and  one  of  the  variations  of  Romanism.  The 
ancients,  Du  Pin  remarks, '  inflicted  no  ecclesiastical  punish 
ment  but  excommunication,  and  never  employed  the  civil 
authority  against  the  .abettors  of  heresy  and  rebellion.'  Du 
Pin  has  been  followed  by  Giannon,  Mariana,  Moreri,  and  Du 
Hamel.* 

The  Messiah,  the  apostles,  and  the  fothers  for  several  a^es, 
opposed,  in  word  and  deed,  all  compulsion  and  persecution. 
The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  save  tne  lives  of 
men.  This  he  stated  to  his  apostles,  when,  in  mistaken  aeal,' 
they  wished,  like  Elias,  to  command  fire  from  heaven  to  con- 
sume the  Samaritans,  who,  actuated  bv  the  spirit  of  party, 
were  hostile  to  the  Jews.  His  empire,  he  declared,  is  spirit- 
ual ;  and  is  not,  like  Paganism,  Popery,  or  Islamism,  to  be 
established  or  enlarged  by  the  roar  of  artiUeiy,  the  din  of  bat- 
tle, or  the  horrors  of  war.  When  Peter  struck  Malchus,  Jesui 
healed  the  wound,  and  condemned,  in  emphatical  language, 
the  use  of  the  sword  in  the  defence  of  his  kingdom.^ 

No  two  characters,  indeed,  ever  displayed  a  more  striking 
contrast  than  the  Messiah  and  an  inquisitor.  The  Messiah  was 
clothed  in  mercy.  The  inquisitor  was  drenched  in  blood 
The  tear  of  compassbn  stained  the  cheek  of  the  divine  Saviour. 
The  storm  of  vengeance  infiiri^ted  the  foce  of  the  inquisitDrial 
tormentor.  The  Son  of  God  on  earth  was  always  persecuted ; 
but  never  retaliated.  His  ardent  petitions,  on  the  contrary, 
ascended  to  heaven,  supplicating  pity  for  his  enemies'  weak- 
ness and  pardon  for  their  sins. 

The  aposdes  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  their  divme  master. 

*  Inaudithv  certe  eat  apad  anttquos  quemqnam  aliA  qnara  ezeomnanicationM 
ant  depositioiiis  PpenA  fiuase  ab  ecdesia  mulctatam.  Da  Pin,  44S.  Moltia  aimia, 
eoeleaia  civiH  anmioriti 


loritate  advenofl  hieretieos  et  rebeOea  minime  nm  Mt.    Vm  Pin, 
449. — Qiaanoii,  XV.  4.    Mariana,  4.  365.    Moreri,  5, 1S9.    Da  Hamel,  SSI. 

•  Matt,  zziri  51.  52.    Maiic  m.  47.    Lake  vt.  56,  end  jlmSL  51.    M»  iprm. 
10.  S6. 
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Tbe  inspired  hefalds  of  the  gospel  reoommeaded  their  message 
hj  holiness  and  miracles,  accompanied  with  the  influence  of 
divine  energy*  Persecution  from  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell, 
from  demons  and  men,  was  their  predicted  destiny.  But 
these  messengers  of  peace,  when  executed,  blessed,  and  when 
persecuted,  showed  no  wish  for  retaliation  ;  but,  in  submission 
to  their  master's  precept,  returned  good  for  evil. 

The  fo.thers,  for  several  ages,  copied  the  example  of  their 
Lord  and  the  apostles.  The  ancients,  Du  Pin  observes, 
taught  with  unanimous  consent  the  unlawfulness  of  compulsion 
and  punishment  in  religion.' '  The  sentiments  of  Origen,  Ter- 
tullian,  Cyprian,  Lactandas,  and  !l^rnard  on  this  topic  are  ^ 
worthy  of  transcription  and  imitation.  Christians,  says  Origen,  * 
'  should  not  use  the  sword.'  Religion,  according  to  TertuUian, 
'  does  not  compel  reUgion.'  According  to  Cyprian, '  the  king 
of  Zion  alone  has  authority  to  break  the  earthen  vessels ;  nor 
can  any  claim  the  power  which  the  Father  hath  given  to  the  Son.' 
Lactantius,  in  the  following  statement,  is  still  more  foil  and  ex- 
plicit, '  Coercion  and  injury  are  unnecessary,  for  religion  can- 
not  be  forced.  Barbanty  and  piety  are  far  different ;  nor  can 
truth  be  conjoined  with  violence  or  justice  with  cruelty.  Reli- 
gion is  to  be  defended,  not  by  killing,  but  by  dying ;  not  by 
inbamanity,  but  by  patience.'  Bernard,  at  a  later  date,  enjoins, 
in  similar  language,  the  same  toleration.  *  Faith  is  conveyed 
by  persuasion,  not  by  constraint.  The  patrons  of  heresy  are 
to  be  assailed,  not  by  arms,  but  by  arguments.  Attack  them, 
but  with  the  word,  not  with  the  sword.'*  Du  Pin  has  shown 
that  the  ideas  of  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprjan,  Lactantius,  and 
Bernard  were  entertained  by  Gregory,  Athanasius,  Chrysos- 
tom,  Augustine,  Damian,  and  Anselm. 

The  second  period,  from  Constantbe  till  the  Reformation, 
was  characterized,  more  or  less,  by  uninterupted  persecution 
and  constraint,  as  the  former  was  by  toleration  and  liberty. 
This  emperor's  proselytism  to' Christianity,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  Christian 
-:x>mmonwealth.     The  church,  in  his  reign,  obtained  a  new 


'  8«neti  Fatres,  nnt^imi  oonsenia  dooeut  ecoleaiaiii  carere  omni  gladio  materiaU 
ad  homines  cogendos  et  puniendoe.    Da  Pin,  450. 

*  AdvenoB  neminem,  Gladio  nti  debemns.  Origen,  in  Matt.  zxTi.  25.  Nee  reli* 
nonia  eat  cogere  raUgionem.  Tertal.  ad  Soap.  69.  Fictilia  Tan  conliringera 
Dcnntno  aoU  oonceaanm  eat  cm  et  virga  ferrea  data  eat  Nee  qniaqaam  sibi,  qood 
•6K  filio  Pater  tribnit,  vindicare  poteat.  Oyprian,  100.  Ep.  54.  Non  est  opus  vi 
et  iiQaria  quia  reti^io  oogi  non  poteat.  Longe  dtversa  annt  caniScina  et  pietaa ; 
nee  poteat  aat  Tentaa  omn  ti,  ant  joatitia  cum  cnidetitate  ooigiui^.  Defendeada 
enim  refigio  est  non  occidendo  sed  moriendo,  non  seritia,  sed  natientla.  Laotan. 
V.  19.  Fidea  snadenda,^  non  imponenda.  Benuod,  766.  lueratici  capiantur, 
dioo  Bon  armia,  aed  wgntteatiiL  Aggredere  eoa  aed  yerbe.  Mm  Ibrvk  Bernard, 
SS5.    Sera.  64. 
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establishment:  and  the  civil  power  began  to  sanction  the 
ec€lesiastical  authority.  The  magistracy  learned  to  act  in 
unison  with  the  clergy.  The  emperor^  however,  was  not  a 
persecutor  of  Paganism.  He  extexided  to  Heathenism  the  tol- 
eration which  he  withheld  from  heresy.  The  prudent  monarch, 
unwilling  to  alarm  Pagan  suspicion,  advanced  with  slow  and 
cautious  step9  to  undermine  the  irregular  and  decayed  fabric 
of  gentilism.  He  condemned  indeed  the  arts  of  divination, 
silenced  the  oracles  of  Polytheism  which  had  been  convicted 
of  fraud  and  falsehood,  and  demolished  the  temples  of  Phcenicia, 
which,  in  the  face  of  day,  displayed  all  the  abominations  of 
prostitution  to  the  honour  ol-  Venus.  But  he  tolerated  the 
^priests,  the  immolations,  and  the  worship  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  gods  of  antiquity.^ 

Constans  and  Constantius  imitated  the  example  of  Constan- 
tine.  Facts  and  monuments  still  remain,  to  attest  the  public 
exercise  of  idolatry  during  their  whole  reign.  Many  temples 
were  respected  or  at  least  spared :  and  the  patrons  of  Pagan- 
ism, by  permission  or  connivance,  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the 
Imperial  laws,  the  luxury  of  sacrifices,  processions,  and  festi- 
vals. The  emperors  continued  to  bestow  the  honours  of  the 
army  and  the  state  on  Christians  and  Heathens :  whilst  wealth 
and  honour,  in  many  instances,  patronized  the  declining 
institutions  of  Polytheism.* 

Julian's  reign  was  characterized  by  apostacy,  and  Jovian's 
brevity.  Valentinian  was  the  friend  of  toleration.  The  perse- 
cution of  Pagsmism  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Gratian,  and 
continued  through  ^e  reigns  of  Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and 
Honorius.  Gratian  and  Theodosius  were  influenced  by  Ambro- 
sius  Archbishop  of  Milan  :  and  the  clergy,  in  general,  misap- 
plied the  laws  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  and  the  transactions  of 
the  Jewish  annals,  for  the  unchristian  and  base  purpose  of 
awakening  the  demon  of  persecution  Gigainst  the  mouldering 
remains  of  Grecian  and  Roman  suberstition.  Gratian  abolished 
the  pretensions  of  the  Pagan  pontiff,  the  honours  of  the  priests 
and  vestals,  transferred  theyr  revenues  to  the  use  of  the  cnurch, 
the  state,  and  the  army,  and  dissolved  the  ancient  fabric  of 
Polytheism,  which  had  dishonoured  humanity  for  the  length- 
ened period  of  eleven  hundred  years. 

Theodosius  finished  the  work  of  destruction  which  Gratian 
had  begun.  He  issued  edicts  of  proscription  against  eastern 
and  western  gentilism.  Cynegius,  Jovius,  and  Gaudentius  were 
commissioned  to  close  the  ten^les,  destroy  the  instruments  of 

>  Moreri,  5,  129.    BuMb.  Vit.  Con.  II.  56,  60.    Gibboiif  o.  91.  22. 
•  Ood.  Theod.  XVI.    Tit.  5.    Gibbon,  c.  2S. 
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idolatry,  and  confiscate  the  consecrated  property.  Heavy  fines 
were  imposed  on  the  use  of  fi-ankincense  and  libations.  The 
teibples  of  the  gods  were  afterwards  demolished.  The  fairest 
structures  of  antiquity,  the  splendid  and  beautiful  monuments 
of  Grecian  architecture  were,  by  mistaken  and  barbarian  zeal, 
levelled  with  the  dust.  The  saintified  Martin  of  Tours  in 
Gaul,  marched  at  the  head  of  its  tattered  monks  to  the  demoli^t 
lion  of  the  fanes,  the  idols,  and  the  consecrated  groves  of  his 
extensive  diocese.  Martin's  example  was  followed  by  Mar- 
cellus  of  Syria,  whom  Theodorus  calls  divine,  and  by  Theophi- 
lus  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  A  few  of  these  grand  edihces 
however,  were  spared  by  the  venality  or  the  taste  of  the  civil 
or  ecclesiastical  governors.  The  Carthaginian  temple  of  the 
celestial  Venus  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church ;  and  a 
dimQar  consecration  rescued  firom'ruin  the  m^estic  dome  of  the 
Roman  pantheon.^ 

Gentilism,  by  these  means,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  expelled  from  the -Roman  territor3\  Theodo- 
sius,  who  was  distmguished  by  his  zeal  for  the  extermination 
of  Polytheism,  questioned  whether,  in  his  time,  a  single  Pagan 
remained  in  the  empire.  Its  ruin  afibrds  perhaps  the  only 
example  in  the  annals  of  t&ne  of  the  total  extirpation  of  an 
ancient  and  popular  superstition,  and  presents,  in  this  point  of 
view,  a  singular  etent  m  the  history  of  the  human  mind.' 

But  the  mend  of  Christianity  and  his  species  must,  in  many 
instances,  lament  the  means  by  which  the  end  was  efFectea. 
Paganism  was  indeed  an  unwieldly  and  hideous  system  of 
abomination  and  folly :  and  its  destruction,  by  lawful  means, 
must  have  been  the  wish  of  every  friend  of  God  and  man. 
But  the  means,  in  this  case,  often  dishonoured  the  end. 
Coercion,  in  general,  was  substituted  for  conviction,  and  terror 
for  the  gospel.  One  blushes  to  read  of  a  Symmachus  and  a 
Libanius,  two  heathen  orsctors,  pleading  for  reason  and  persua- 
sion in  the  propagation  of  religion ;  whilst  a  Theodosius  and 
au  Ambrosius,  a  Christian  emperor  and  a  Christian  bishop, 
urge  violence  and  constraint.  The  whole  scene  opens  a 
melancholy  but  striking  prospect  of  human  nature.  The 
Christians,  while  few  and  powerless,  deprecated  ^  the  unhal- 
lowed weapons  pf  persecution  wielded  with  such  fury  by  the 
Pagans.  I^ut  the  situadon  of  the  two  is  no  sooner  reversed, 
than  the  heathens,  who  were  the  former  partizans  of  intoler- 
ance, recommend  forbearance  ;  and  the  Christians,  the  former 
advocates  of  toleration,  assume  the  unholy  arms  of  proscrip- 
tion. « 

i  TiMoph.  49.    Ood«z  Theod.  S.  26(^-d74.    OiraMa  JXL  «.    Go4mii,  3.  361. 
•BiMMla,aiS.    Ood.  ThMcL  6.  277— 283. 
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The  hostility  of  the  secular  arm  under  the  Emperors  was  not 
restricted  to  Gentilism.  Heresy,  as  well  as  heathenism,  became 
the  object  of  imperial  persecution.  •  Constantine,  till  he  was 
perverted  by  the  tuition  of  the  clergy,  seems  to  have  possessed 
correct  views  of  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience* 
The  imperial  edict  of  Milan,  conceived  in  the  genuine  spirit  of 
liberality,  was  the  great  charter  of  toleration,  which  conferred 
the  privilege  of  choosing  his  own  religion  on  each  individual  of 
*  the  Roman  world.  The  beauty  of  this  fair  picture,  however, 
as  usual,  was  fading  and  transitory.  Its  n^uld  features  were 
soon  dashed  with  traits  of  harshness  and  severity.  The  empe- 
ror, influenced  by  his  ecclesiastical  tutors,  imbibed  the  mqTiryiif 
of  illiberality,  and  learned  to  punish  m^n  for  consulting  their 
own  reason  in  the  concerns  oftheir  own  souls. 

Sovereigns,  according  to  the  sacerdotal  tliecdogy  of  the  day, 
acted  in  a  two-fold  capacity ;  as  Christians  and  as  governors* 
Considered  as  Christians,  kings,  in  their  personal  character, 
should  believe  the  truth  as  well  as  practise  duty,  which,  as 
governors  and  in  their  official  relation,  they  should  enforce  on 
their  subjects.  Offences  against  man,  according  to  these  clerical 
casuists,  were  less  criminal  than  against  God.  Theft  and 
murder,  of  course,  were  less  heinous  than  schism  and  heresy. 
The  edicts  of  emperors,  in  consequence,  came  to  be  substituted 
for  the  gospel  of  God.  Error,  according  to  these  theologians, 
was  to  be  remedied  by  proscription  ;  which,  according  to  com- 
mon sense,  may  produce  hypocrisy,  but  can  never  enlighten 
the  understanding  or  subdue  tne  heart.  Constantine,  therefore, 
in  conformity  witn  this  new  or  rather  old  plan  of  instruction 
cUid  proselytism,  issued  two  penal  laws  against  heresy ;  and 
was  followed,  in  the  hopeful  project,  by  Valentinian,  Gradan, 
Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius.  Theodosius  published 
fifteen,  Arcadius  twelve,  and  Honorius  no  less  than  eighteen 
of  these  inhuman  and  Antichristian  statues.  These  are  recorded 
in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes,  to  the  eternal  in^imy 
oftheir  priestly  and  imperial  authors.' 

The  chief  victims  of  persecution,  during  this  period,  were  the 
Arians,  Manicheans,  Priscillianists,  and  Paulicians.  Valenti- 
nian,  Gratian,  and  Theodosius  overwhelmed  Arianismwith  de- 
struction, and  clothed  Trinitarianism  with  triumph.  The 
Arians,  however,  under  Constantius  and  Valens,  Roman  empe- 
rors, and  Genseric  and  Hunneric,  Vandal  kings,  retaliated,  in 
their  turn,  in  dreadful  inhumanity  and  vengeance.  Valenti- 
nian  fined  the  Manichean  doctors  and  interdicted  the  Mani- 
chean  assemblies.    Theodosius  exposed  them  to  infamy  and 

"*    ^  Theopli.  «l,  45,  46.    Codex  Theod.  XTI.    TH.  5.  p.  104— IM.  ' 
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deprived  them  of  the  rights  of  citizens.  Constantinet  Gratian, 
Maximus,  and  Honorius  harassed  and  ruined  the  factions  of 
Donatism,  Priscillianism,  and  Pelagianism.  The  Pauliciaos 
were  persecuted  in  the  most  dreadilil  manner,  during  the 
reigns  of  Constans,  Constantine,  Justinian,  Leo,  Michael,  and 
Theodora.  Ammianus,  a  heathen  historian,  and  Cbirsostom, 
a  Roman  saint,  compare  the  mutual  enmity  of  Chnstians  at 
this  time,  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts.* 

Heresy,  during  this  period,  was  punished  with  more  or  less* 
severity,  according  to  the  ofienders  supposed  criminality  or 
obstinacy.  The  penalty  was  banishment,  fine,  confiscation, 
infamy,  disqualification  of  buying  and  selling,  or  incapacity  6f 
civil  and  military  honour.  The  ^loman  code  contained  no  law, 
sentencing  persons  guilty  of  heresy  to  dead).  Capital  punish- 
ments, indeed,  in  some  instances,  were  inflicted.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  unhappy  Priscillian  and  some  of  his  partisans, 
who  were  prosecuted  by  the  inquisitorial  Ithacius  and  sentenced 
by  the  usurping  Maximus.  But  Maximus,  on  this  occasion, 
exercised  an  illegal  authority  as  he  had  usurped  the  imperial 

Sower.  The  unlawful  and  unhallowed  transaction  displayed  the 
aseness  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor. 
The  few  that  suffered  capital  punishment  for  sectarianism  were, 
in  general,  also  guilty  or  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  treason  or 
rebellion.* 

The  Roman  laws,  on  the  topic  of  persecution,  condnued  in 
this  state  till  the  year  800,  and  in  the  eastern  empire  till  its 
dissolution  in  1453  by  the  Ottomans.  An  important  change 
happened  about  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century.  Tms 
consisted  of  the  great  eastern  schism.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  were  rent  asunder  and  ceased  to  be  governed  by 
mutual  laws.  A  new  era,  on  the  subject  of  heresy  and  its 
punishment,  began  at  this  time  in  the  west,  and  lasted  till  the 
year  1100  of  our  redemption,  comprehending  a  lapse  of  300 
years.  This  period  was  aistinguished  by  superstition,  ignorance, 
insurrection,  revolution,  and  confusion.  Sectarianism,  in  the 
European  nations,  seemed,  for  three  centuries,  to  be  nearly 
extin^ished.  Egyptian  darkness  reigned  and  triumphed  over 
leammg  and  morahty.  The  world  sunk  into  a  literary  leth- 
argy :  and,  in  the  language  of  some  historians,  slept  the  sleep 
of  orthodoxy.  Leammg,  philosophy,  religion  error,  and  secta- 
rianism reposed  in  inactivity,  or  fled  from  the  view,  amidst  the 

t  Oodez  Theod.  6.  11S»  115,  ISO,  123.  Godeaa,  S.  9,  67.  Ood.  Theod.  6.  ft, 
10,  130,  146.  Oodez  Jiutiii.  I.  p.  71,  75,  8S.  Nnllaf  infettas  hominilniB  bettiaa. 
ot  sunt  ribi  ferales  pleriqae  Christianioniin.  Ammian.  XXII.  5.  KaBatttp  ^pca 
Bt§tt»xtifU9.    ChryMM.  10.  632.    Horn.  27. 

*  GianiMiiit  XV.  4.    Snip.  Sev.  II.  49.    Codex.  Theod.  6.  160, 161. 
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wide  and  debasing  dominion  of  ignorance,  immorality,  and 

superstition,  which  superseded  the  use  of  the  inquisitor  and 

crusader.' 

The  revival  of  sectarianism  followed  the  revival  of  Lett^v. 
Many  denominations  of  this  kind  appeared,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  among  the  European  nations,  such  as 
the  Faulicians,  Catharians,  Henricians,  Waldenses,  and  Albi- 
genses.  The  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were  the  most 
numerous  and  rational,  and  therefore  the  most  formidable  to  the 
Papacy.  'All  these  concurred  in  hostility  to  Romanism,  as  a 
system  of  error  and  superstition.  The  usurpation  and  despo- 
tism of  tlie  Popedom  were  the  chief  objects  of  their  enmity  and 
opposition.  The  despotism  and  immorality  of  the  clergy 
exposed  tbem  to  the  indignation  of  sectarian  zeal.  Philosophy 
in  Its  first  dawn,  learning  in  its  feeblest  glimmerings,  discovered 
the  deformity  and  shook  the  domination  of  the  Papacy*  The 
revival  of  literature,  however,  was  not  the  only  cause  of  opposi- 
tion to  Romanism.  Many  reasons  concun*ed.  The  reign  of 
superstition;  the  trafic  of  indulgences;  the  dissensions  between 
the  emperors  and  the  pontiffs ;  the  wars,  which,  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  had  desolated  the  Christian  world ;  the  luxury  of 
the  bishops  and  inferior  clergy  ;  all  these  tended  to  arouse  the 
hostility  of  men  against  the  overgrown,  system 'Of  ecclesLastiGal 
tyranny.* 

This  hostility  against  the  principles  of  Popery  produced  a 
reaction  and  enmi^  a^^ainst  the  partizans  of  sectarianism* 
Rome  plied  all  her  spintual  artillery,  and  vented  her'rage  in 
excommunication  and  massacre.  Heresy  or  rather  truth  and 
holiness  were  assailed  by  kings,  theologians,  popes,  councils, 
crusaders,  and  inquisitors* 

Princes  wielded  the  secular  arm  against  the  abettors  of  heresy* 
Frederic  the  German  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  French  king,  as 
well  as  many  other  sovereigns,  enacted  persecuting  layvs  against 
the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  Frederic,  in  1224,  promul- 
gated four  edicts  of  this  kind  from  Padua.  His  majesty,  in  his 
imperial  politeness,  began  with  calling  the  Albigenses  vipers, 
snakes,  serpents,  wolves,  angels  of  wickedness,  and.  sons  of 

f)erfidy,  who  were  descended  from  the  author  of  iniquity  and 
alsehood,  and  insulted  God  and  the  church.  Pretending  to 
the  authority  of  God  ibr  his  inhumanity,  he  execrated  all  the 
patrons  of  apostacy  from  Catholicism,  and  sentenced^  heretics 
of  every  sect  and  deijiomination  alive  to  thf?  flames,  their  prop- 
erty to  confiscation,  and  their  posterity,  unless  they  became 
persecutors,  to  infamy.     The  suspected^  unless  they  took  an 

1  Moreri,  5.  129.    GiaiiiMni,  XV.  4.    Yelly,  S.  431. 
*  GKannon,  zv.  4. 
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oath  of  exculpation,  were  accounted  guilty.  Princes  were 
admonished  to  purify  their  dominions  frpm  heretical  perversity ; 
and,  if  they  refused,  their  land  mi^ht  without  hesitation  be 
seized  by  the  champions  of  Catholicism.'  This  was  the  first 
law  that  made  heresy  a  capital  offence.  The  emperor  also 
patronized  the  inquisition,  and  protected  its  agents  of  torture 
^  and  malevolence. 

Lewis,  in  1228,  issued  siinilar  enactments.  He  published 
laws  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  enjoined  their  execution 
on  the  barons  ana  bailiffs.  He  rendered  the  patrons  and  pro- 
tectors of  error  incapable  of  giving  testimony,  making  a  wilL  or 
succeeding  to  any  honour  or  emolument.  The  sainted  monarch 
encouraged  the  work  of  death,  and  in  the  language  of  Pope 
Innocent,  diffused  through  the  crusading  army  *'  the  natural  and 
hereditary  piety  of  the  French  kin^s.'  He  forced  Raymond, 
Count  of  Toulouse,  to  undertake  tne  extermination  of  heresy 
fix^m  his  dominions,  without  sparing  vassal  or  frieSui.  Alfonso^ 
king  of  Arragon,  and  several  others  copied  the  example  of 
Frederic  and  Lewis.^ 

The  emperors  were  sworn  to  exterminate  heretics.  The 
emperor  Henry,  according  to  Clement,  in  the  council  of  Vienna 
took  an  oath,  obliging  his  majesty  to  eradicate  the  professors 
and  protectors  of  helerodoxy.  A  similar  obligation  was  im* 
posed  on  the  emperor  of  Germany,  even  after  the  dawn  of  the 
Reformation.  He  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  extirpate, 
.  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  dominions,  all  whom  ihe 
pontiff  condemned.' 

Saints  and  pontiffs,  in  these  deeds  of  inhumanity,  imitated 
emperors  and  kings.  Lewis,  who  enacte^  such  statutes  of 
cruelty,  was  a  saint  as  well  as  a  sovereign*  Aquinas  was 
actuated  with  the  same  demon  of  malevolence,  and  breathed 
the  same  spirit  of  barbarity.  *  Heretics,'  the  angelic  doctor 
declares,  *  may  not  only  be  excpmmunicated  but  justly  killed. 
Such,  the  church  consigns  to  the  secular  arm,  to  be  extermina- 
ted  from  the  world   by  death.'*    Dominic,  Osma,  Arndid, 

1  Hi  mmt  Inpi  npaces.  Hi  sunt  anfeli  peMimi.  Hi  sunt  filii  pntvitatum,  a  patre 
nequitiae  et  fiwidis  authore.  Hi  coluori,  ni  serpentes,  qui  latenter  ▼identor  ipaer- 
pere.  Debitie  ultionis  in  eos  gladinm  exeramus:  decemimasi  nt  yivi  in  conspectu 
nominnm  comburantar.     Labb.  14. 25,  26.     Du  Pin,  2,  486. 

s  Labb.  13.  1231.    Velly,  4.  134.    Oibert,  I.  15. 

'  Omnem  heredm,  schisma,  et  haereticoB  qnoslibet  fautx>rea,  receptatores,  et  de- 
fensorefl  ipaonmi  exterminaret.    Clem.  11.  lit.  9.     Bruj.  3.  373. 

Lea  Pnnces,  et  encore  plus  lea  Emperears,  qai  en  font  dee  aermens  si  aolemnela, 
otant  etroitement  obliges  oooa  peine  dea  censnrea  d'eztirper  cenz,  qae  lea  papea 
ont  condamnez,  et  d'y  employer  joaqu'  li  leora  etata  et  meme  lenr  vie.  l^aol.  1. 
103. 

^Hnretici  poflsont  non  aolam  ezcommunieari,  aed  et  jnato  occidi Ecdeaia 

reHnqait  enm  jodici  Meculari  mondo  exterminandom  per  mortem.    Aqninaa,  U 
11.  III.  p.  48. 
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Comady  Raiaer,  Ooy,  Castelnau,  Guido,  Bodolf,  and  a  long 
train  of  saints  and  dioctors  might  be  named,  wbo,  for  support- 
ing the  work  of  murder  and  extermination,  were  raised  to  the 
honours  of  canonization. 

The  pontiffs,  like  the  kings  and  saints,  encouraged,  with  all 
their  innuence,  the»system  of  persecution  and  cruelty.  Urban, 
Alexander,  Lucius,  innocent,  Clement,  Honorius,«and  Martin 
gained  an  infamous  notoriety  for  their  ruthless  and  unre- 
fenting  enactments  against  the  partizans  of  Albigensianism, 
Waldiensianism,  and  Wickliffism.  Urban  the  Second,  in  1090, 
decided  that  the  person,  who,  inflamed  with  zeal  for  Catholi- 
cism, should  slay  any  of  the  excommunicated,  was  not  guilty  of 
murder.^  The  assassination  of  a  man  under  the  sentence  of 
excommunication,  his  infalhbility  accounted  only  a  venial 
crime.  His  holiness  must  have  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of 
casuistry.  His  morality,  however,  Bruys  characterized  by  the 
epithets  diabolical  and  infernal.'  Lucius  the  Third  fulmmated 
red-hot  anathemas  against  the  Waldenses,  as  well  as  against 
their  protectors  and  patrons,  and  consigned  them  to  the  secular 
arm«  to  undergo  condign  vengeance  in  proportion  to  their 
criminality.  Innocent  the  Fourth  sanctioned  the  enactments 
of  Fredenc,  which  sentenced  the  partizans  of  error  and  apostacy 
to  be  burned  alive.  He  commanded  the  house  in  which  an 
Albigensian  had  been  sheltered  to  be  razed  from  the  founda- 
tion. All  these  viceroys  of  heaven  concurred  in  consigning  to 
infiimy  any  who  should  give  the  apostate  from  the  faitn  either 
counsel  or  favor ;  and  in  driving  the  magistracy  to  execute  the 
sanguinary  statutes,  by  interdicts  and  excommunication.  The 
crusaders  against  tjjie  Albigenses  enjoyed  the  same  indulgences 
as  those  who  marched  to  the  holy  land.  Supported  by  the 
mercy  of  Omnipotent  God  and  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  Innocent  granted  these  holy  warriors  a  full  pardon  of  aU 
sin,  and  eternal  salvation  in  heaven.* 

Provincial  and  national  councils  breathed  the  same  spirit  of 
persecution,  as  kings  and  pontiffs.  These  were  many.  But 
the  most  sanguinary  of  them  met  at  Toledo,  Oxford,  Avignon, 
Tours,  Lavaur,  Montpellier,  Narbonne,  Albi,  and  Tolosa. 
Anno  630,  the  national  council  of  Toledo,  in  its  third  canon, 
promulgated  an  enactment  for  the  expulsion  of  all  Jews  from 
Spain,  and  for  the*  permission  of  none  in  the  kingdom  but  the 

1  Noo  enim  eos  homicidas  arbitmnnr,  ^nos  advemis  exoommnnicatos,  Zelo  Ofeh 
tholiciB  matris  ardentea,  aliqnia  eomm  tmcidaaBe  contiogerit    Pithou,  324. 

•  Bray.  2.  508. 

'  Plenum  peccaminam  yeniam  indalgemus,  et  in  retribatione  jtutomm  aalntis 
mtemtd  pollicemnr  angmentum.  Labb.  14.  64.  Bened.  1.  73.  et  2.  232.  Bray. 
3.  13.    Da  Pin,  2.  335.    Labb.  13.  643.  et  14.  23. 
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professors  of  Romanism.*  This  holy  assembly  made  tbe  king, 
on  bis  accession,  swear  to  tolerate  no  heretical  subjects  in  the 
Spanish  dominions,  The  sovereign  who  should  violate  this 
oath,  and  all  his  accomplices,  would,  according  to  the  sacred 
synod,  *  be  accursed  in  the  sight  of  the  everlasting  God,  and 
become  tbe  fuel  of  eternal  tire,*  This  sentence,  the  holy 
Ikthers  represented  *  as  pleasing  to  God.'  Spain,  at  an  early 
date,  began  those  proscnptions,  which  she  has  continued  to  the 
present  day. 

The  council  of  Oxford,  in  1160,  condemned  more  than  thirty 
of  the  Waldenses  who  had  emigrated  from  Gascony  to  Eng- 
land, and  consigned  these  unhappy  suflerers  to  the  secular  arm. 
Henry  the  Second  ordered  them,  man  and  woman,  to  be  pub- 
licly whipped,  branded  on  tbe  cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
driven  half-naked  out  of  the  city :  while  all  were  forbid  to 
mtmt  these  wretched  people  hospitality  or  consolation.  None 
Wierefore  showed  the  condemned  the  least  pity.  The  winter 
raged  in  all  its  severity,  and  the  Waldenses  m  consequence 
perished  of  cold  and  hunger.* 

The  councils  of  Tours,  Lavaur,  Albi,  Narbonne,  Beziers, 
and  Tolosa  issued  various  enactments  of  outlawry  and  ex- 
termination against  tbe  Albigenses  and  Waldenses.  These, 
according  to  the  sentence  of  those  sacred  synods,  were  excom- 
municated every  Sunday  and  festival ;  while,  to  add  solemnity 
and  horror  to  the  scene,  tbe  bells  were"  rung  and  the  candles 
extinguished.  An  inquisitorial  deputation  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  was  commissioned  for  the  detection,  of  heresy  and  its 
partisans.  Thd  barons  and  the  magistracy  were  sworn  to 
exterminate  heretical  pollution  from  their  lands.  The  barons 
who  through  fear  or  favor  should  neglect  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, forfeited  their  estates,  which  were  transferred  to  the  active 
and  ruthless  agents  of  extirpation.  The  magistracy,  who 
were  remiss,  were  stripped  of  their  office  and  property.' 

All  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  commerce  in  buying  or 
selling  with  these  sectarians,  that,  deprived  of  the  consolations 

1  Hanc  jpromalgamua  Deo  •  placituram  Bententiam.  Inter  reliaaa  Bacrameuta, 
pollieitnB  raerit,  nallam  non  catholicam  permittere  in  mio  regno  aegere.  Teme* 
rator  htniu  extiterit  promiaai  ait  anathema,  marantha,  in  conapecta  sempitemi  Dei, 
et  pabolnm  efficiator  ignia  letemi.    Carranza,  376.    Crabb.  2. 211.    Godea.  5. 157. 

*  Prsecepit  haeretica  infiunie  characterem  frontxbiu  eorom  inori ;  et  spectante 
poi>ulo,  virgjis  coercitoa,  orbe  ezpelli,  diatricte  prohihena,  ne  quia  eos  vel  boapitio 
reeipere,  vel  aliquo  aolatio  confbvere,  presnmeret..  ..Algeria  intolerantia  (hyema 
quippe  erat),  nemine  vel  exigaum  miaericordise  impenofnte,  miaere  interienmt. 
Labb.  13. 287,  288.    Nenbrig.  II.  13.    Spelman,  2.  60. 

*  Ezconnnanicentar  in  eccieana,  pulaatia  campania  et  eztinctiB  candelia.    Labb. 
4. 158.    DominoB  locoram  de  ilIiB  detegendia  solicitoB  eaae,  et  illonim  latibnla  dea- 
tmere;  fantorea  hereticonun  teme  ance  jactnra  et  aHia  poenia  plecti.    BaiUiviimr 
qm  exterminandiB  heretada  operom  non  dederit,  bonia  aida  e(  magiatrata  ezni 
Akz.  SO.  1667.    Da  Pin,  S.  415.    Labb.  13.  1237.    Mttian.  2.  707. 
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of  humanitY,  they  might,  according  to  the  council  of  Toanu 
*  be  compelled  to  renounce  their  error.'  No  peraon  was  allowed 
to  affora  them  succour  or  protection.  Tne  house,  in  which 
the  Albigensian  sheltered  his  head,  was,  as  if  contaminated 
with  his  presence,  to  be  demolished  and  the  ground  confiscated. 
The  grave  itself  could  not  defend  the  heretical  tenants  of  its 
cold  domains  from  the  fury  of  the  inquisitor.  The  body  or  the 
bones  of  the  Albigenses  that  slept  in  the  dust  wei^  to  be  disin- 
terred, and  the  mouldering  remains  committed,  in  impotent 
and  unavailing  vengeance,  to  the  flames.' 

The  councU  of  Tolosa,  in  1229,  waged  war  on  this  occasion 
against  the  Bible  as  well  as  against  heresy.  The  sacred  synod 
strictly  forbade  the  laity  to  possess  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  idiom.  A  layman,  in  the 
language  of  the  holy  fathers,  might  perhaps  keep  a  Psalm-book, 
a  breviary,  or  the  hours  of  holy  Mary  ;  but  no  Bible.*  This, 
Velly  admits,  was  the  first  prohibition  of  the  kind..  Twelve 
revolving  ages  fit>m  the  cotnmencement  of  Christianity  had 
rolled  their  ample  course  ov.er  the  world,  and  no  assembly  of 
men  had  darea  to  interdict  the  book  of  God.  But  a  s3mod,  in 
a  communion  boasting  unchangeability,  arrogated  at  length  the 
authority  of  repealing  the  enactment  of  heaven  and  the  |Mactice 
of  twelve  hundred  years. 

These  provincial  synods  were  sanctioned  by  general  coun- 
dls  ]  which  therefore  were  blessed  with  infallibility.  These 
comprehended  four  of  the  Lateran,  and  those  of  Constance  and 
Sienna.  Anno  1139,  the  second  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  its 
twenty-third  canon,  excommunicated  and  condemned  the 
heretics  of  the  day  who  affected  a  show  of  piety.  These,  the 
infallible  assembly  commanded  the  civil  powers  tQ  suppress ; 
and  consigned-their  protectors  also  to  the  same  condemnation.' 

The  Third  general  council  of  the  Lateran  issued  a  canon  of 
a  similar  kind ;  but  of  greater  rigour  and  severity.  This 
unerring  assembly,  in  its  twenty-seventh  canon,'  and  supported 
by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  authority  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
excommunicated  on  Sundays  and   festivals,  the  Cathari  of 

^  Nee  in  venditioiie  ant  emptione  aliqna  cum  ei»  omnino  commercinm  habeator, 
at  aolatio  saltern  hamanitatia  amiuo  ab  errore  vite  sue  resipiscere  compellantnr. 
Labb.  13.  303.  Bened.  I.  47, 52.  Domum  in  qua  fuerit  iuTentus  hsereticuB  dimi, 
et  fundum  conSscari.  Alex.  20.  667.  Hieretici  exhumentur  et  eorom  cadavera 
mwe  oosa  publico  combnrantur.     Labb.  14.  160.    Alex.  2.  679. 

'  Ne  Uuci  libros  veteria  aut  uotI  testamenti  permittantur.  Ne  aacroa  librot  in 
lihgnam  vulgarem  translatos  habeant,  arctissime  prohibet  Synodus.  Labb.  13. 
1239.  Alex.  20.  668.  *Mez.  2.  810.  Aucuo  laique  n'anra  cues  loi  lea  livrea  de 
I'oncien  et  du  noveau  Testament.     Velly,  4.  133. 

>  Bos  qui  religiositatis  speciem  simulAutes,  tanquam  hereticos  ab  ecclesia  Dei 
pellimusy  et  damnamns,  et  per  potestatea  exteras  coerceripnecipimua.  Defeusoras 
quoque  ipsorom  ejuadem  damnationia  vinculo  innodamna.    Bin.  8.  596. 
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Oascony ,  All»,  and  Toloea :  and  the  seotence  extended  to  aU 
their  protectors»  who  admitted  those  sons  of  error  into  their 
houses  or  lands,  or  to  any  kind  of  traffic  or  commerce.  Their 
possessions  were  .consimed  to  confiscation  and  themselves  to 
slavery ;  while  any  who  had  made  a  treaty  or  contract  with 
them,  were  acquitted  of  their  -engagementJ  Crusaders  were 
armed  against  these  adherents  of  heresy ;  and  the  holy  war- 
riors were  encouraged  in  the  work  of  extermination  and  death 
by  indulgences  and  the  assurance  of  eternal  felicity.  But  no 
oblation  was  to  be  offered  for  the  souls  of  the  heretics,  and 
their  dead  were  refused  Christian  burial  on  consecrated 
ground. 

The  fourth  seneral  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1245,  surpas- 
sed all  its  predecessors  in  severity.  These  persecuting  con- 
ventions seem  to  have  risen  above  each  other  by  a  regular 
gradation  of  inhumanity.  The  third  excelled  the  second  on 
ue  scale  of  cruelty ;  and  both  again  were  exceeded  by  the 
fourth,  which  indeed  seems  to  have  brought  the  system  of 
persecution  to  perfection.  This  infallible  assembly  pronounced 
excommunication,  anathemas,  and  condemnation  against  all 
heretics  of  every  denomination,  with  their  protectors ;  and 
consigned  all  such  to  the  secular  arm  for  due  punishment.' 
The  property  of  these  sons  of  apostacy,  if  laymen,  was,  accor- 
ding to  the  holy  fathers,  to  be  confiscated,  and,  if  clei^men, 
to  be  conferred  on  the  church.  The  suspected,  unless  they 
proved  their  innocence,  were  to  be  accounted  guilty,  and 
avoided  by  all  tiU  they  afforded  condign  satisfaction.  Kings 
were  to  be  solicited,  and,  if  necessary,  compelled  by  ecclesias- 
tical censures,  to  exterminate  all  heretics  fit)m  their  dominions. 
The  sovereign,  who  should  refuse,  was  to  be  exccnnmunicated 
by  the  metropolitan  and  sufiragans :  and,  if  he  should  prove 
refractory  for  a  year,  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  vicar-general  of 
God,  was  empowered  to  transfer  his  kingdom  to  some  cham- 
pion of  Catholicism  and  absolve  his  vassals  Scorn  their  fealty. 
The  populace  were  encouraged  to  engage  in  crusading 
expeditions  for  the  extinction  of  heterodoxy.  The  ad- 
venturers in  these  holy  wars  enjoyed  the  same  indulgences 
and  the   same   honours   as   the   soldiery   that   marched   to 

'  Eoe  et  defenaoret  eoram  et  receptores  anatbemati  decernimos  sabjacere.   Sab 
anathemate  prohibemnf,  ne  qtda  eos  in  domibna,  ve\  in  terra  lua  tenere  yel  fovere, 
vel  negotiationem  cum  eis  exercere  presumat,    ConfiBcentor  eorum  bona  et  libe- 
rum  sit  principiboa  higusmodi  homines  aubjicere  aervitati.    Labb.  13.  430.    Bin 
8.  6<52. 

'  Ezcommimicamaa  et  anatbematizamna  omnem  hsereaim,  eondemnantes  nniyer- 
aoa  haereticoa,  qpibuacamqae  nominibus  censeantur.  Labb.  13.  934.  Synodoa 
hsreticoa  omnea  dida  devovit,  et  damnatos,  asecalaribas  poteatatibna  tradi  joasit, 
iBnimadveraione  debita  puoiendoe.    Alex.  20.  312.    Bruy.  3.  148.    Gibeit,  1.  16. 
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the  Holy  Land.  The  prelacy  were  enjoined  to  bind  the 
people  of  their  vicinity  by  oatn  to  inform,  if  they  knew  any 
guilty  or  suspected  of  heresy.  Any,  who  should  refuse  to 
swear,  were  to  be  considered  as  guilty :  and  the  bishops,  if 
remiss  in  the  execution  of  their  task,  were  threatened  with 
canonical  vengeance.  * 

The  general  council  of  Constance,  in  1418,  sanctioned  the 
canons  of  the  Lateran.  The  holy  and  infallible  assembly,  in  its 
forty-fifth  session,  presented  a  shocking  scene  of  blasphemy  and 
barbarity.  Pope  Martin,  presiding  in  the  sacred  synod  and 
clothed  with  all  its  authority,  addressed  the  bishops  and  inquisi- 
tors of  heretical  perversity,  on  whom  he  bestowed  his  apos- 
tolic benediction.  The  eradication  of  error  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Catholicism,  Martin  represented  as  the  chief  care  of 
himself  and  the  council.  His  infallibility,  in  his  pontifical 
politeness,  characterized  Wickliff,  Huss,  and  Jerome,  as  pestilent 
and  deceitfiil  heresiarchs,  who,  excited  with  truculent  rage, 
infested  the  Christian  fold,  and,  in  his  supremacy's  beautifiil 
style,  made  the  sheep  putrify  with  the  filth  of  falsehood.  The 
partizans  of  heresy  through  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  other  king- 
doms, his  holiness  described  as  actuated  with  the  pride  of  Luci- 
fer, the  fury  of  wolves,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  demons.  The 
pontiff,  then,  supported  by  the  council,  proceeded,  for  the  glory 
of  God,  the  stability  of  Romanism,  and  the  preservation  of 
Christianity,  to  excommunicate  these  advocates  of  error,  witli 
their  pestilent  patrons  and  protectors,  and  to  consign  them  to 
the  secular  arm  and  the  severest  vengeance.  He  commanded 
kings  to  punish  them  according  to  the  Lateran  council.  The 
above  mentioned  inhuman  enactments  of  the  Lateran,  therefore, 
were  to  be  brought  into  requisition  against  the  Bohemians  and 
Moravians.  These,  according  to  the  holy  synod,  were  to  be 
despoiled  of  all  property,  Christian  burial,  and  the  consolations 
of  humanity.^ 

The  general  council  of  Sienna,  in  1423,  which  was  afterward 
continued  at  Basil,  published  persecuting  enactments  of  a  simi- 
lar kind.  The  holy  synod  assembled  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
representing  the  umversal  church,  acknowledged  tne  spread  of 
heresy  in  different  parts  of  the  world  through  the  remissness  of 
the  inquisitors,  and  to  the  offence  of  God,  the  injury  of  Catho- 
licism, and  the  perdition  of  souls.     The  sacred  convention  then 

^  Haeremarcfas,  Laciferina  soperbia  et  rabJe  lupina  evecti,  demonam  frandibai 
illiiflL  Ovea  Ghristi  Catholicaa  oaeresiarcfaee  ipei  saccesnTe  infecemntf  et  in  0tei> 
core  mendaciorum  fecenmt  patreacere.  Gredentes  et  adbaerentea  eisdem,  tan- 
qnam  baereticos  indicetis  et  velnt  baereticoB  secnlan  Cariae  relinqnatia.  Bio.  S. 
1 120.  Secandum  tenorem  Lateranensia  Concilii  expellant,  nee  eoadem  domicilia 
tenere,  contractoa  inire,  negotiatiooes  exercere,  aut  numanitaiia  aolatia  cam  Cbriati 
fidetiboa  babere  permittant.    Bin.  8.  1121.    Grab.  2.  1166. 
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commanded  the  inquisitors,  in  eveij  place,  to  extirpate  every 
heresy,  especially  those  of  Wickliff,  Huss,  and  Jerome.  Princes 
were  admonished  by  the  mercy  of  God  to  exterminate  error, 
if  they  woi^ld  escape  divine  vengeance.  The  holy  fathers  and 
the  viceroy  of  heaven  conspired,  in  this  manner,  to  sanction 
murder  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  mercv :  and  granted  plenary 
indulgences  to  all  who  should  banish  those  sons  of  hetefodoxy 
or  provide  arms  for  their  destruction.'  These  enactments  were 
published  every  Sabbath,  while  the  bells  were  rung  and  the 
candles  lighted  and  extinguished. 

The  fitth  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1514,  enacted 
laws,  marked,  if  possible,  with  augmented  barbarity.  Dissem* 
bling  Christians  of  every  kind  and  nation,  heretics  polluted  with 
any  contamination  of  error  were,  by  this  in&llible  gang  of 
ruffians,  dismissed  from  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  and  con- 
signed to  the  inquisition,  thsU  the  convicted  might  undergo  due 
punishment,  and  the  relapsed  suffer  without  any  hope  of 
pardon.* 

The  ^enersd  council  of  Trent  was  the  last  of  these  infallible 
conventions  that  sanctioned  persecutions.  This  assembly,  in 
its  second  session,  ^enjoined  the  extermination  of  heretics  b^ 
the  sword,  the  fire,  the  rope,  and  all  other  means,  when  it 
could  be  done  with  safety.'  The  sacred  synod  a^n,  in  the 
last  session,  admonished  '  all  princes  to  exert  their  mfluence  to 
prevent  the  abettors  of  heresy  from  misinterpreting  or  violating 
the  ecclesiastical  decrees,  and  to  oblige  these  objectors,  as  weu 
as  all  their  other  subjects,  to  accept  and  to  observe  the  synodal 
canons  witli  devotion  and  fidelity.'  This  was  clearly  an 
appeal  to  the  secular  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  acquies- 
cence and  submission.  The  natural  consequence  of  such 
compulsion  was  persecution.  The  holy  fathers,  having,  in  this 
laudable  manner,  taught  temporal  sovereigns  their  duty,  con- 
cluded with  a  discharge  of  their  spiritual  artillery,  and 
pronounced  an  *  anathema  on  all  heretics."     The  unerring 

^  >  Voleni  haec  lancta  lynodiiB  remodiuro  adhibere,  atatnit  et  mandat  omnibus  et 
dahlia  ^  infjalritoribua  haeretic«  pravitatia,  nt  aolicite  mtendant  inqaiaitioiii  et 
eztirpatiom  haareamm  qoammoamqae.  Oomea  Christiaiiao  religioiiia  principea  to 
dominoA  tarn  eccloaiaaticoe  qnam  aaecularea  hortatnr,  invitat,  et  monet  per  viacen 
mtaericordiae  Dei,  ad  extirpationem  tanti  per  ecclesiam  praedamnati  erroria  omni 
celeritate,  li  Divinam  ultionem  et  poenaa  joria  eritare  Tolnenmt  Labb.  17.  97, 
98.    Bniy.  4.  78. 

*  Omnea  ficti  Ghristiani,  ac  de  fide  male  aentientea,  cajnacarnqne  ceneria  ant 
oatioma  fuerint,  neenon  haeretiei  aen  aliqaa  haeraaia  labepollati,  aCbnati  fidaliniD 
ooetu  penitoa  eliminentoTi  et  qaocnmqae  looo  expellantnry  ac  debita  aaimadTer- 
abne  poniantar,  aUtoimoa.    Orabb.  3, 646.    Bin.  S.  112.    Labb.  19.  844. 

*  On  deroit  lea  deatrnire  par  le  for,  le  fen,  la  erode,  on  toot  antre  moren.  Paolo, 
TV.  p.  604. 

Ut  prineipea  oomea,  qnot  &ctt  in  domino  moneat  ad  operam  anam  ita  pneatan- 
dam,  at  qn«  ab  ea  deereta  aont,  ab  haereticia  dapraTwi  ant  riolari  aon  permhtaat; 
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council,  actuated  according  to  their  ovm  account,  by  tlie  Holy 
Ghost,  terminated  their  protracted  deliberations,  not  with 
blessing  mankind,  but  with  cursing  all  who  should  claim 
religious  liberty,  assert  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  presume  to 
differ  from  the  absurdity  of  their  synodal  decisions. 

The  principle  of  persecution,  therefore,  being  sanctioned, 
not  only  by  theologians,  popes,  and  provincial  synods,  but  also 
by  general  councils,  is  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of 
ifomanism.  The  Romish  communion  has,  by  its  representa- 
tives, declared  its  right  to  compel  men  to  renounce  heterodoxy 
and  embrace  Catholicism,  and  to  consign  the  obstinate  to  thq 
civil  power  to  be  banished,  tortured,  or  killed. 

The  modem  pretenders  to  liberality  in  the  Popish  commu- 
nion have,  in  general,  endeavoured  to  solve  this  diflSculty  by 
dividing  the  work  of  persecution  between  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical powers.  This  was  the  solution  of  Crotty,  Slevin,  and 
Higgin'^  at  the  Maynooth  examination.^  The  canons  of  the 
Lateran,  these  doctors  pretend,  were  the  acts  of  both  church 
and  state.  These  councils  were  conventions  of  princes  as 
well  as  of  priests,  of  kings  as  well  as  of  clergy.  Their  enact- 
ments therefore  were  authorized  by  the  temporal  as  well  as  by 
the  spiritual  authority. 

But  the  laity  never  voted  in  councils.  The  prelacy,  accord- 
ingly, Crotty  admits,  had  the  sole  right  of  suffrage,  and  these 
canons,  in  all  their  barbarity,  were  suggested  by  the  episco- 
pacy, by  whom  they  were  recommended  to  princes  and  kings. 
The  clergy  even  urged  the  laity  to  these  deeds  of  carnage  by 
interdicts  and  excommunication. 

The  solution,  even  on  the  supposition  of  concurrence  or 
collusion  between  the  church  and  state,  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  Shandean  dialectics.  Tristram  invented  a  plan  of  evading 
sin  by  a  division  similar  to  the  logic  of  Crotty,  Slevin,  and 
Higgins.  The  process  was  simple  and  easy.  Two  ladies 
between  them  contrived  to  repeat  a  word,  the  pronunciation  of 
which  by  one  would  have  entrenched  a  little  on  politeness  and 
morality.  Each  lady,  therefore,  rehearsed  only  half  of  the 
obnoxious  term,  and,  of  course,  preserved  a  clear  conscience 
and  committed  no  offence  against  propriety  or  purity.  Our 
learned  Popish  doctors,  in  like  manner,  and  by  equally  con- 
clusive reasoning,  have,  by  a  similar  participation,  been 
enabled  to  transubstantiate  sin  into  duty,  and  excuse  murder 
and  massacre. 

The  authority  of  the  Lateran,  Coostantian,  and  Siennan 

•ed  ab  hit  et  omnibui  devote  recipiantar  et  fideliter  observsntur.    Labb.  20. 195* 
Anathema  cnnctia  hereticU.    Reap.  Anathemai  Anathema,  Labb.  20.  197. 
1  Orotty,  S2,  87.    SleTin,  241 .    Higgiu,  269. 
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canons  may  be  shown  in  another  way.  Popish  Christendom, 
without  a  single  murmur  of  opposition,  acquiesced  in  these 
decisions,  and  in  their  accomplishment  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Albigenses.  None,  among  either  the  clergy  or  laity,  remon- 
strated or  reclaimed.  But  a  Papal  bull,  received  by  open  or 
tacit  assent  and  by  a  majority  of  the  Popish  clergy,  forms  a 
dogma  of  faith.  This,  at  Maynooth,  was,  in  the  clearest  Ian* 
guage,  stated  by  Grotty,  Brown,  and  Higgins.^  Many  pontiffs, 
such  as  Urban,  Innocent,  Clement,  and  Honorius,  issued  such 
decretals  of  persecution.  These,  without  the  objection  of  a 
solitary  clergyman  or  layman,  were  approved  and  executed 
without  justice  or  mercy  oh  the  adherents  of  heresy.  These 
principles,  therefore,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  whole  Romish 
church,  and  have  been  marked  with  the  sign  manual  of  infalli- 
bility. 

All  the  Popish  beneficed  clergy  through  Christendom  pro- 
fess, on  oath,  to  receive  these  persecuting  canons  and  councils. 
They  swear  on  the  holy  evangelists  and  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  '  to  hold  and  teach  all  that  the  sacred  canons  and 
general  councils  have  delivered,  defined,  and  declared.'*  The 
rejection  of  these  enactments  would  amount  to  a  violation  of 
this  obligation.  Any  person,  who  should  infringe  or  contra- 
dict this  declaration,  will,  and  commandment,  incurs,  according 
to  the  bull  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  the  indignation  of  Ahnighty  God 
and  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  legislation  of  kings,  pontiffs,  and  councils  was  no  idle 
speculation  or  untried  theory.  The  regal,  papal,  and  synodal 
enactments  were  called  into  active  operation  :  and  their  prac- 
tical accomplishment  had  been  written  in  characters  of  blood 
in  the  annals  of  the  papacy  and  .the  inquisition. 

Pope  Innocent  first  sent  a  missionary  expedition  against  the 
Albigenses.  His  holiness,  for  this  purpose,  commissioned 
Rainer,  Guy,  Arnold,  Guido,  Osma,  Castelnau,  Rodolf,  and 
Dominic.  These,  in  the  execution  of  their  mission,  preached 
Popery  and  wrought  miracles.  Doffainic,  in  particular,  though 
distinguished  for  cruelty,  excelled  in  the  manu&cture  of  these 
*  lying  wonders.'  But  the  miracles  and  sermons,  or  rather  the 
imposition  and  balderdash,  of  these  apostles  of  superstition  and 
barbarity,  excited  only  the  derision  and  scorn  of  tnese  <sons  of 
heresy  and  error.*  The  obdurate  people,  says  Benedict, 
'  shewed  no  desire  for  conversion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  treated 
their  instructors  with  contempt  and  reproach.'     'An  infinite 

*  Ofottf,  7$.    Brawn,  154.    Higgini,  274.  " 

/  Omnia  a  saeris  cammibiu  et  cBcnmeniciB  concililt  tradita,  definita,  et  declarata, 
liidnbitenter  recipio  atqne  profiteor.  Ego  idem  ipoiideo,  Toreo,  ao  joro.  Sie  IM 
DeiM  adiuret    Labb.  20.  £». 
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number/  says  Nangis,  *  obstinately  adhered  to  their  error/ 
According  to  Mariana^  *  The  Albigenses  increased  every  day 
and,  in  their  stupidity,  rejoiced  in  their  own  blindness*'  The 
gospel  of  Castelnau,  Rainer,  and  Arnold,  Velly  grants,  *  met 
with  no  attention ;'  and,  therefore,  according  to  Giannon's 
admission,  *  made  no  inxpression.'^ 

His  infallibility,  Pope  Innocent  the  Thu'd,  finding  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  his  gospel  as  preached  by  Dominic,  proclaimed,  by 
his  bulls,  a  crusade  aj[ainst  the  Albigenses.  Supported  by 
divine  aid,,  his  holiness,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
granted  all  who  should  march  against  the  Albigensian  pestilence, 
the  pardon  of  sin,  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  and  the  possession 
of  heaven.^  The  pontiff,  by  special  favour  and  indulgence,  gave 
the  hero  of  the  cross,  if  he  feU  in  battle,  an  immediate  passport, 
by  a  short  way,  to  heaven,  without  ever  touching  on  purgatory.* 
These  rewards  assembled  half  a  million  of  holy  warriors, 
composed  of  bishops,  soldiers,  canons,  and  people,  from  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  ready  to  riot  in  blood  for  the  honour  of 
God,  the  good  of  society,  the  defence  of  Romanism,  and  the 
extinction  of  heresy. 

This  army  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Montfort,  whom  ambition 
and  hypocrisy  marked  for  the  hero  of  a  holy  war.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Narbonne,  at  an  early  period,  painted  Montfort's 
ambition,  stratagems,  malice,  violence,  and  auphcity.  But  the 
contemporary  historians  ascribed  his  exploits  to  zecd  and  piety ; 
while  Etaymond,  Count  of  Thoulouse,  who  was  Montfoit's  rival, 
and  protector  of  the  Albigenses,  was,  on  the  contrary,  charac- 
terized as  a  member  of  the  Devil,  the  son  of  perdition,  the 
eldest  born  of  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  cross,  the  defender  of 
heresy,  and  the  oppressor  of  Catholicism.' 

This  holy  war,  auring  its  campaigns,  exhibited  a  great  diver- 
sity of  battles  and  sieges.  The  storming  of  Beziers  and  Lavaur 
will  supply  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  achievements  of  the 
crusadmg  army. 

The  ci^  of  Beziers  was  taken  by  storm  an  1209,  and  the 

^  Les  denz  legato  tnTaOlerent  quelqae  ann^^i  avee  beaaeonp  de  i^le,  et  pea 
de  firuit.  Sani  qu'il  parut  qae  les  heretiques  fuasent  tDuchez  d'ancnn  desir  de 
conversion.  Benedic^  1,  51,  52.  Mariana,  2,  686.  Alii,  qaonim  infinitas  emt 
nameniB,  sno  pertinaciter  inhaerebant  errori.  Nangii,  Ann.  1007.  DacfaeTj,  3. 
22.  Tons  les  trois  se  mirent  A  fiure  des  Bermons,  qni  ne  fbrent  point  eoaatk^ 
Velly.  3,  436.     Giannon,  XV.  4. 

*  Nob  per  indolgentias  innovatas  Cracesi^natos  et  fideles  alioB  excitaxnos,  at  ad 
eztirpandani  pestem  hanc,  Divino  freti  anxilio,  procedabt  in  nomine  Domini  8ab- 
baoth.    Alex.  20.  307.    Velly,  3,  439.     Thaan.  VI.  16.    Benedici,  1.  79. 

Innocontias  UI.  sacram  adTersas  baereticos  militiam  indizit.    JUez.  20.  290. 

^  L'arBev6qae'de  Narbonne  depeint  les  demarobes,  les  menses,  les  WoIenceB, 
I'ambition,  et  la  malice  de  ce  g6n6ral  de  la  croiaade.  VeUji  3,  444.  Vrai  men* 
bre  da  diable,  fils  de  perdition,  61s  ain6  de  Satan,  ennerai  de  la  croiz.  VeDy,  3. 
437.    Bfariana,  2.  687. 
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citizens  put  to  the  sword  without  distiiiction  of  oondidon,  age, 
sex,  or  even  religion.  When  the  Crusaders  and  Albigenscs 
were  so  mixed  that  they  could  not  be  discriminated,  Arnold, 
the  Papal  missionary,  commanded  the  soldieiy  to  *  kill  all  and 
God  would  know  his  own.'*  Seven  hundred  were  slain  in  the 
church.  Daniel  reckons  the  killed  at  thirty  thousand.  Meze- 
ray  and  Velly  as  well  as  some  of  the  original  historians,  estimate 
the  number  who  were  massacred  at  sixty  thousand.  The  blood 
of  the  human  victims,  who  fled  to  the  churches  for  safety  and 
were  murdered  by  the  holy  wakriors,  drenched  the  altars, 
and  flowed  in  crimson  torrents  through  the  streets. 

Lavaur  was  taken  by  storm  in  1211.  Aimeric  the  governor 
wcks  hanged  on  a  gibbet,  and  Girarda  his  lady  was  thrown  into 
a  well  and  overwhelmed  with  stones.  Eighty  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  made  prisoners,  were  slaughtered  uke  sheep  in  cpld 
blood.  AU  the-  citizens  were  mangled  without  discrimination 
in  promiscuous  carnage.  Four  hundred  were  burned  alive,  to 
the  extreme  delight  of  the  crusaders.'  One  shudders,  says 
Velly  in  his  history  of  these  transactions,  while  he  relates  such 
horrors. 

Languedoc,  a  country  flourishing  and  cultivated,  was  wasted 
by  these  desolators.  Its  plains  became  a  desert ;  while  its  cities 
were  burned  and  its  iimabitants  swept  away  with  'fire  and 
sword.  An  hundred  thousand  Albigenses  fell,  it  is  said,  in 
one  day :  and  their  bodies  were  heaped  together  and  burned. 
Detachments  of  soldiery  were,  for  three  months,  despatched  in 
every  direction  to  demolish  houses,  destroy  vineyards,  and  ruin 
the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.  The  females  were  defiled.  The 
march  of  the  holt  warriors  was  marked  by  the  flames  of 
burning  houses,  the  screams  of  violated  women,  and  the  groans 
,of  murdered  men.^  The  war,  with  all  its  sanp[uinary  accom- 
paniments, lasted  twenty  years,  and  the  Albiffenses,  during 
this  time,  were  not  the  only  suflferers.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand crusaders  fell  on  the  plains  of  Languedoc,  and  fattened 
the.  soil  with  their  blood. 

'  Tuez  lee  tons,  Diea  oonnoit  ceax  qui  aoat  a  hii.  Soizaate  mille  hAbitaiw 
pasderent  par  le  fil  de  Fepee.  VoUy,  3.  441.  U  y  fat  ta4  pins  de  aoixante  miU» 
personnes.  Mezeray,  8.  ol9.  Promiacoa  ceedea  civiani  fiicta  est.  Thoan.  1.  222. 
Urbs  capta,  cfledes  promiacue  facta.  Alex.  20.  291.  Beoedioty  1.  104.  Daniel, 
3.  518.    Nangia,  Ann.  1209.    Daehery,  3.  23 

"  Quatre-Tingt  ffentila  homines  priaonnien  farent  egorg^s  de  sang  froid.  Quatro 
centB  heretiqaes  nirent  bral^  vifs  avee  nne  Joye  extreme  de  la  part  des  crois^s. 
Velly,  3.  454.  Benedict,  1.  163.  Daniel,  3.  527.  Alex.  20.  S92.  Nangb,  Aoik 
1210. 

'  En  violant  imea  ei  femmes.  Bniy.  3.  141.  Bn  on  seal  Jew,  on  cgor^a  cent 
rniDe  de  cee  heredqoes.    Brays,  3.  139.    Daniel,  3.  511.    Velly,  4. 121,  i95. 

On  promit  indolgenoe  et  absolotion  pleni^re  a  cenx  qui  tneroknt  dea  Vandois. 
Moren,  8.  48. 
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All  this  barbarity  was  perpetrated  in  tbe  name  of  religiozu 
The  carnage  was  celebrated  as  the  triumph  of  the  church,  the 
honour  of  the  Pt^acy,  and  the  gloiy  of  Catholicism.  The 
pope  proclaimed  the  holt  war  in  me  name  of  the  Lord.  The 
army  of  the  cross  exulted  in  the  massacre  of  Lavaur,  and  the 
clergy  suns  a  hymn  to  the  Creator  for  the  glorious  victoiy.* 
The  assassms  thanked  the  God  of  mercy  for  the  work  of  de- 
struction and  bloodshed.  The  soldiery,  in  the  morning,  at<* 
tended  high  mass,  and  then  proceeded,  during  the  day,  to 
waste  the  country  and  murder  its  population.  The  assassina- 
tion of  sixty  thousand  citizens  of  Beaders  was  accounted,  says 
Mariana,  ^the  visible  judgment  of  heaven.*  According  to 
Benedict,  ^  the  heresy  of  Albigensianism  drew  down  the 
wrath  of  God  on  the  country  of  Lanffuedoc.' 

The  Crusaders  were  accompanied  'with  another  engine  of 
horror  and  inhumanity.  This  was  no  less  than  the  infernal 
INQUISITION.  The  inventor  of  this  inquisition,  according  to 
Benedict,  was  Dominic,  who  was  also  the  first  Inquisitor  Gene* 
ral.  This  historian,  indeed,  seems  doubtful  whether  the  be- 
nevolent and  Christian  idea  suggested  itself  first  to  Dominic  or 
to  Innocent,  to  the  saint  or  to  the  pontifil  But  Dominic  first 
mentioned  it  to  Arnold.  The  saint  also  established,  as  agents 
of  this  tribunal,  a  confraternity  of  knights  whom  he  called  the 
MILITIA  OF  jBsus!^  Thcsc  deiDons  ot  destruction,  these  fiends 
of  blood,  the  blasphemer  had  the  efirontery  to  represent  as  the 
warriors  of  the  Captain  of  Salvation.  Gregory  the  Ninth,  in 
more  appropriate  language,  styled  the  knights  me  militia  of 
DOMiNio.  These,  in  Italy,  were  called  the  knights  of  the  inqui- 
sition, and  in  Spain  the  familiars  of  the  holy  office. 

Benedict  is  quite  out  of  temper  with  some  historians,  who 
would  rob  Dominic  of  the  glory  of  being  the  first  inquisitor,  and 
who  bestow  that  honour  on  Rodolf,  Castelnau,  and  Arnold. 
The  invention  of  the  holy  office,  and  the  title  gf  Inquisitor- 
general,  in  this  author's  opinion,  crowns  his  hero  with  immortal 
renown.'  The  historian  of  Waldensianism  therefore,  has  eter* 
nalized  his  patron's  name,  by  combining  it  with  an  institution 
erected  for  numan  destruction,  associated  with  scenes  of  blood, 
and  calculated  to  awaken  horror  in  every  mind  which  retains 
a  single  sentiment  of  humanity. 

Dominic,  it  must  be  granted,  was  well  qualified  for  his  office. 
He  possessed  all  that  impregnable  cruelty,  which  enabled  his 
mind  to  soar  above  every  feeling  of  compassion,  and  to  extract 

^  Le  ekrgi6  ehanftoit  crac  beonooap  de  devolioii  lliynuio  V«iii  Oreator.    Y^SJtj, 
3.  454,  Itl.    Alex.  20.  307.    Mariana,  S.  687.    Benedict,  2. 130. 
'  n  nomma  lea  Frerea  de  la  MUice  de  Jeana.    Bened.  fif.  131. 
•  Bened.  3.  131.    Giannon,  XXXII.  5. 
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pleaisufo  firtoi  sbeneg  of  loitoTe  and  ou&fery.  The  ttmnents  of 
mto  or,  at  leasts  of  heretics  were  his  enjoyment.  The  saint,  in 
9ataiuc  and  rniBsted  malignity,  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  his 
▼ictim^s  bleeding  ^eins,  dislocated  joints,  torn  nerves,  and 
lacerated  limbs,  quiyering  and  convulsed  vrith  agony. 

Proofs  of  his  inhumanity  appeared,  in  many  instances,  in  the 
holy  war  and  in  the  holy  office.  During  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses,  dioagh  a  pretended  missionanr,  he  encour- 
aged the  holy  warriors  of  the  cross  in  the  worK  of  massacre 
and  murder*  He-marohed  at  the  head  of  the  army  with  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand ;  and  animated  the  soldiery  to  deeds  of 
death  and  destruction.*  This  was  the  way  of  disseminating 
Dominic's  gospel.  The  cross  which  should  be  the  emblem  of 
peace  and  mereyv  became,  in  perverted  application,  the  signal 
of  war  and  bloodshed  ;  and  the  professed  apostle  of  Christianily 
preached  salvation  by  the  sword  and  the  inquisition. 

The  holy  office  as  well  as  the  holy  war  showed  Dominic's 
cruelty*  The  inquisition,  indeed,  during  his  superintendence,' 
had  no  legal  tribunal ;  and  the  engines  of  torment  were  not 
brought  to  the  perfection  exhibited  in  modem  days  of  Spanish 
inquisitorial  glory.  But  Dominic,  notwithstanding,  could,  even 
with  this  bungling  machinery  and  without  a  chartered  estab- 
lishment, gratify  his  feelings  of  benevolence  in  all  their  refine- 
ment and  delicacy.  Dislocating  the  joints  of  the  refiiictory 
Albigensian,  as  practised  in  the  Tolosan  Inquisition,  afforded 
the  saint  a  classical  and  Christian  amusement.  This  kind  opera- 
tion, he  performed  by  ^  suspending  his  victim  by  a  cord,  affixed 
to  his  arms  that  were  brought  behind  bis  back,  which,  being 
raised  by  a  wheel,  hfted  oif  the  ground  the  suspected  Walden- 
sian,  man  or  woman,  who  refused  to  confess  '  till  forced  by  the 
violence  of  torture.**  Innocent  commissioned  Dominic  to  pun- 
idi,  not  only  by  confiscation  and  banishment,  but  also  with 
death ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  his  task,  he  stimulated  the 
«  magistracy  and  populace  to  massacre  the  harmless  professors 
of  Waldensianism.  *  His  saintship,  by  words  and  miracles, 
convicted  a  hundred  and  eighty  Albigenses,  .who  were  at  one 
time  committed  to  the  flames.'^ 

Such  was  the  man  or  monster,  who,  to  the  present  day,  is  a 
fuD-l^figth  saint  in  the  Roman  Calendar.     The  miscreant  is  an 

1  I>ami]ii(|ue  animoit  Im  soldato,  le  Omcifix  « la  mill  Dominiqiie  marohoit  4 
la  tete  de  rarm^e,  avec  na  cracifiz  4.  la  main.  Bened.  1.  24S,  249.  Lea  GathoU- 
qaoB  animal  par  lea  exhortatioiu  de  S.  Dommiqae.    Marian.  2.  689. 

*  la  dMHNU  iBffatQa  alignantalom.  Negaos  ae  qofeciuiii  de  hnereii  ponfeawua 
BW  per  ^oleirtiBDi  tonwaloram.    LnDboieh,  IV,  29. 

s  Fueront  aliqnando  limol  exnsti  OUCXX  hsratki  Alliigeiiaea,  esm  antes  ^ 
TeiUa  etmneidii  eoafl.  Daaduooa  donvieiaMt.    BA  d*  Lidc.  III.  93.    Velly 

s.  415    fltettoii,  xr.  4. 
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olgeot  oi' worship  in  the  popish  commanion.  The  Ronuui  fare* 
viary  lauds  '  his  merits  and  doctrines  which  enlifl;fatened  the 
church,  his  ingenuity  and  virtue  which  overthrew  the  Tolosao 
heretics,  and  his  many  miracles  which  extended  even  to  the 
raising  of  the  dead.'  The  Roman  missal,  having  eulogized  his 
merits,  prays  for  *  temporal  aid  through  his  intercession/^  The 
holy  intallible  church,  in  this  manner,  perfers  adoration  to  the 
canonized  Dominic,  who  was  the  first  Inquisitor-General,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  ruflEians  that  ever  disgraced  humani^. 

The  inquisition  was  first  established  in  Languedoc.  The 
council  of  Thoulouse,  in  1229,  appointed  a  priest  and  three 
laymen  to  search  for  the  partizans  of  heresy.  The  synod  of 
Albyt  in  1254,  commissioned  a  clergyman  and  a  layman  to 
engage  in  the  same  odious  task  :  and  this  commencement  con- 
stituted this  infernal  institution  in  its  infancy.  The  tribunal 
afterward  received  various  alterations  and  fi'esh  accessions  of 
power,  tiU,  at  length,  it  was  authorized  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Goa  to  try  the  suspected,  not  only  for  heresy,  but  also  for 
blasphemy,  magic,  sorcery,  witchcraft,  infidelity,  and  Judaism, 
and  to  punish  the  convicted  with  infamy,  imprisonment,  galley* 
slavery,  banishment,  outlawry,  confiscation  of  property,  and 
consignment  to  the  flames  in  an  act  of  faith.' 

The  holy  olGfice  admitted  aU  kinds  of  evidence.  Suspicion 
alone  would  subject  its  object  to  a  long  course  of  imprisonment 
in  a  dungeon,  far  from  all  intercourse  with  fiiends  or  society 
A  malefactor  or  a  child  was  allowed  to  be  a  witness.  A  son 
might  depose  against  his  father,  or  a  wife  s^ainst  her  husband. 
The  accuser  and  the  accusation  were  equauy  unknown  to  the 
accused,  who  was  urged  by  the  most  treacherous  means  to  dis- 
cover on  himself.  His  feeUngs,  in  the  mean  time,  were  horrified 
by  a  vast  apparatus  of  crosses,  imprecations,  exorcisms,  don- 
jurationSf  and  flaming  piles  of  wood,  ready  to  consume  the 
guilty.® 

The  RACiif,  in  defect  of  evidence,  was  applied.  The  accused, 
whether  man  or  woman,  was,  in  defiance  of  aU  decency,  stripped 
naked.  The  arms,  to  which  a  small  hard  cord  was  fastened, 
were  turned  behind  the  back.  The  cord,  by  the  action  of  a 
pulley,  raised  the  sufferer  oS  his  feet  and  held  him  suspended 
in  the  air.  The  victim  of  barbarity  was,  several  times,  let  fall, 
and  raised  with  a  jerk,  which  dislocated  all  the  joints  of  his 
arms ;  whilst  the  cord,  by  which  he  was  suspended,  entered  the 


^  Dmaa,  am  ecclanam  tuam  l>eati  Domiiiici  con^ammw  tai  illmnimre  <Hgn>tni  •• 
mentis  et  aoctrinis,  concede  ut  ejiu  intcroeMJone,  tauipowlftw  dob  dt&itilbmtmt 
nnxSim,    Mim.  Bom.  463.    Brer.  Bom.  906. 
«  Labb.  IS.  1S86.  et  14.  153.    VtSij,  4.  132     DeDM.  c. «.    Ifmrnm,  4.  ML 
»  MuianA,  4.  362,  363.    Moreri,  5.  130.    Ddkm,  c.  18.    Qiiinsn,  XXXn.  S.    ' 
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flash  and  laoetalBd  llie  toitored  nerves.  Heavy  weights  were 
frequently,  in  this  case,  appended  to  the  feet,  and  when  the 
prisoner  was  raised  from  the  earth  by  the  arms,  strained  the 
whcde  frame,  and  caused  a  general  luxation  of  the  shattered 
system.  The  cord  was  sometimes  twisted  round  the  naked 
arm  and  legs,  till  it  penetrated  to  the  bone  through  the  ruptured 
flesh  and  bleeding  veins.^ 

This  application  of  the  rack,  without  evidence,  caused  many 
to  be  tortured  who  had  never  committed  the  sin  of  heresy.  A 
young  lady,  who  was  incarcerated  in  the  duneeon-of  the  inqui- 
sition at  me  same  time  with  the  celebrated  Bohorquia,  will 
supply  an  instance  of  this  kind.  This  victim  of  inquisitorial 
brutauty,  notwithstanding  her  admitted  attachment  to  Roman- 
ism, endured  the  rack  tm  aU  the  members  of  her  body  were 
rent  asunder  by  the  infernal  machinery  of  the  holy  office.  An 
interval  of  some  days  succeeded,  till  she  began,  notwithstanding 
such  inhumanity,  to  recover.  She  was  then  taken  back  to' the 
infliction  of  siimlar  barbarity.  Small  cords  were  twisted  round 
her  naked  arms,  less,  and  Uiighs,  till  they  cut  through  the  flesh 
to  the  bone ;  and  blood,  in  copious  torrents,  streamed  fix>m  the 
lacerated  veins.  Eight  days  after,  she  died  of  her  wounds,  and 
was  translated  from  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  to  the  glory 
of  heaven. 

The  celebrated  Orobio  endured  the  rack  for  the  sm  of 
Judaism.  His  description  of  the  transaction  is  friffhtfiiL  The 
place  of  execution  was  a  subterranean  vault  h^ted  with  a  dim 
tamp.  His  hands  and  feet  were  bound  round  with  cords, 
which  were  drawn  by  an  engine  made  for  the  purpose,  till  they 
divided  the  flesh  to  the  excoriated  bone.  His  hands  and  feet 
swelled,  and  blood  burst,  in  copious  efiusion,  from  his  nails  as 
wiril  as  from  his  wounded  limbs*  He  was  then  set  at  hberty, 
and  left  Spain  the  scene  of  persecution  and  misery.' 

The  convicted  were  sentenced  to  an  ACT  of  FAITH.  The 
ecclesiastical  authority  transferred  the  condenmed  to  the  secular 
arm,  and  the  clergy  m  the  mean  time,  in  mockeiy  of  mercy, 
supplicated  the  magistracy  in  a  Imx>critical  prayer,  to  shew  com- 
passion to  the  intended  victim  of  oarbarity .  But  the  magistracy, 
who,  through *pity,  should  have  deferred  the  execution,  would, 
oy  the  relentless  clergy,  have  been  compelled  by  excommuni- 
cation to  proceed  in  ue  work  of  death.  The  heretic,  dressed 
in  a  yellow  coat  variegated  with  pictures  of  dogs,  serpents, 
flames,  and  devils,  was  then  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  tied 
to  the  stake,  and  committed,  amid  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
the  populace,  to  the  flames.     Such  has  been  the  death  of 

1  Limboroh,  ir.  29.  '  Moreri,  6.  7.    Limborch,  S89. 


myriads.  Toiquadaada^v  oq  being  made  Inggkiftoryoferal, 
burned  alive,  to  signaliy^e  his  pnuoodoo  to  the  holy  00Me»  no 
less  thaa  two  tbousaod  of  these '  sons  of  hecesy.'^ 

The  inouisitioat  in  all  its  horrors,  was  founded  aad  fostered 
by  the  wnole  Romish  church  or  popiab  hierarchy.  Several 
popish  kiogdoma  iod^sd  deprecated  and  expelled  this  enemy 
of  religion  and  man.  The  only  places  in  which  this  tribuoaly 
prior  to  the  reformation,  obtained  a  permanent  establishmentt 
were  Languedoc,  auad  in  modem  times  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Goa.  The  holy  office,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  inquifiitors, 
qualificators,  families^  iailors,  dungeons,  racks,  and  other 
engines  of  torture,  was  driveni  with  indignation  aad  ignominy, 
out  of  the  Netherlands;,  Hun^;ary,  France,  Germany,  Poland, 
and  even  Italy*  The  Neapohtans  and  Romans  expelled  the 
inhuman  nuisance  with  determined  resolution.  Spain  itaeU^ 
notwithstanding  its  red-hot  persecutions,  witnessed  a  scene  of 
a  similar  kind>.  The  citizens  of  Cordova,  on  one  oocasioo, 
rose  in  insurrection  against  this  infernal  tribunal,  stormed  the 
palace  of  the  inquisitioD,  pillaged  its  apartments,  and  imr 
prisoned  the  jailor.^ 

All  this  (yppositioti,  however,  was  the  work,  not  of  the  priest* 
hood,  bat  ot  the  people.  The  fKMpuIace  dreaded  its  honors, 
deprecated  its  cruelty,  and  thereiore  prevented  its  eslablishr 
Daent  The  cleigy,  on  the  •  contrary ,  have,  with  all  their 
influence,  encouraged  theonatttution  in  all  its  inhumanity.  The 
pope  and  the  'pmsLCj^  who,  in  the  Romish  S3r8tem,  are  the 
church  and  poesess  infalHlHhty,  have,  with  the  utmost  unan- 
imity, dedaired  in  b.yoT  of  the  holy  office.  No  Roman  pcNitiff 
or  popish  council  has  ever  condemned  thU  foul  blot  on  pre- 
tended Gathdictsm,  this  gross  insult  on  reaJbn  and  man. 

The  inquisition,  beyotnd  aU.  other  institutions  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  evidences  the  devest  malignancy  of 
human  nature.  Nothings  in  all  the  annals  of  time,  ever  exhib- 
ited so  appalling  and  hateful  a  view  of  fallen  and  degenerate 
man,  demorali2ed  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  perversity  by  Romanism 
and  the  popedom.  No  tribunal,  equally  regardless  of  justice 
and  humanity,  ever  raised  its  fiightiiil  form  in  aU  the  dominicHis 
of  Heathenism  or  Mahometanism,  Judaism  or  Christianity. 
The  misanthropist,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  holy  office, 
may  find  continual^and  unfailing  fuel' for  his  malevolenoe.  He 
may  see,  in  its  victim,  the  wretcbedest  sufiferer  that  ever 
drained  the  cup  of  misery ;  and  in  the  inqaisitor,  the  hatefuUest 

^  On  le  iaiBoit  pabliqnement  brnler  vive.  Mariana,  4.  362,  365.  Dellon.  o.  2a 
Morarif  5.  130. 

*  Mariana,  5.  535,  572.  Giaanon,  XXXII.  5.  Thuan.  1.  788.  Paolo,  1.  444.  e« 
2.  57.  566. 
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object*  Batan  not  exempted,  that  ever  defiled  or  disgraced  the 
creation  of  God.  No  person,  in  a  future  wcrld,  would  own  aa 
inquisitor,  who  dies  in  the  spirit  of  his  profession,  but  the  devil, 
and  no  place  would  receive  him  but  helL 

Such  is  a  faint  view  of  the  persecutions  which  distracted 
Christendom,  from  the  accession  of  Constantine  till  the  era  of 
the  Reformation.  The  third  period  occupies  the  time  which 
intervened  between  the  Reformation  and  the  present  day.  This 
long  series  of  years  displays  great  variety.  Its  commencemenc 
was  marked  by  persecution,  which  was  afterwards  repressed 
by  the  diffusion  of  letters,  the  light  of  Revelatbn,  and  the 
iniluence  of  Protestantism. 

The  popish  clergy  and  kings  wielded  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical power  against  the  Reformation,  during  its  rise  and  pro- 
Sess.  The  whole  Romish  hierarchy,  through  the  agency  of 
eologians,  popes,  and  councils,  laboured  in  the  work  of  perse- 
cution. The  tneolo^ans  and  historians,  who  have  prostituted 
their  pen  for  the  unworthy  purpose,  have  been  many.  From 
this  multitude  may  be  selected  Benedict,  Mariana,  Bellarmine, 
Dens,  the  college  of  Rheims,  and  the  universities  of  Salamanca 
and  Valladolid. 

Benedict  the  Dominican,  in  his  history  of  the  Albigenses, 
approves  of  all  the  inhumanity  of  the  holy  oflSce  and  the  holy 
wars.  The  inquisitor  and  the  crusader  are  the  themes  of  his 
unqualified  applause.  Mariana  the  Jesuit,  in  his  history  of 
Spain,  has,  like  Benedict,  eulogized  persecutions  and  the  inqui- 
sition; though  these,  he  admits,  'are  innovations  on  Chris- 
tianity.' The  historian  recommends  •fire  and  sword,  when 
mild  means  are  unavailing  and  useless.  A  wise  severity,  in 
such  cases,  is  the  sovereign  remedy.'* 

Bellarmine's  statements,  as  well  as  those  of  Dens,  on  this 
subject,  are  dis{inguished  by  their  ridiculousness  and  barbarity. 
He  urges,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  eradication  of  heretics, 
when  it  can  be  eflfected  with  safety.  Freedom  of  feith,  in  his 
system,  tends  to  the  injury  of  the  individual  and  of  society ;  and 
the  abettors  of  heterodoxy  therefore  are,  for  the  honour  of  reli- 
gion, to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  and  consigned  to  the 
flames.  The  cardinal  would  burn  the  body  for  the  good  of  the 
soul.  The  prudent  Jesuit,  however,  would  allow  even  the 
advocates  ot  heresy  to  live,  when,  owing  to  their  strength  and 
number,  an  appeal  to  arms  would  be  attended  with  danger  to 
the  friends  of  orthodoxy.  The  apostles,  he  contends,  *  abstained 
firom  calling  in  the  secular  arm  only  because  there  were,  in  their 

1  n  (ant  reccmrir  aa  fer  et  aa  fea  dans  lee  maazi  oik  les  rem^des  lonta  lont  inv 
tfles.    Un  sage  ■ey6rit6  est  le  remade  soaverain.    Mariana,  9.  986. 
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day,  no  Christian  princes/  This,  in  all  its  horrors,  he  represents 
as  the  common  sentiment  of  aU  the  patrons  of  Catholicism.' 
His  arguments,  in  favor  of  his  system,  are  a  burlesque  on  reason 
and  common  sense.  Dens,  patronized  by  the  Romish  clergy  in 
Ireland,  follows  Bellarmine.  He  would  punish  notorious  abet- 
tors of  heresy  with  confiscation  of  property,  exile,  imprisonment, 
death,  and  deprivation  of  Christian  burial.  *  Such  falsifiers  of 
the  faith  and  troublers  of  the  community,'  says  the  precious 
Divine,  'Justly  suffer  death  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who 
counterfeit  money  and  disturb  the  state.'  This,  he  argues,  from 
the  Divine  command  to  slay  the  Jewish  felse  prophets,  and 
Scorn  the  condemnation  of  Huss  in  the  council  of  Constance. 

The  college  of  Rheims  commended  the  same  remedy. 
These » doctors,  in  their  annotations,  maintain  that  the  good 
should  tolerate  the  wicked,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  latter's 
strength,  punishment  would  be  attended  with  danger.  But 
heresy  or  any  other  evil,  when  its  destruction  could  be  effected 
with  safety,  should,  according  to  this  precious  exposition,  be 
suppressed  and  its  authors  exterminated.  Such  is  the  instruc* 
tbn,  conveyed  in  a  popular  commentary  on  the  gospel  of  peace 
and  good  will  to  man.  The  university  of  Salamanca  followed 
the  college  of  Rheims.  The  doctors  of  this  seminary,  in  1603, 
maintained  'the  Roman  pontiff^'s  right  to  compel,  by  arms, 
the  sons  of  apostacy  and  the  opponents  of  Catholicism.'  The 
theory  taught  at  Salamanca,  was  also  inculcated  b}'  the  pro- 
fessors of  Valladolid.^ 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  popish  divines,  who  have 
abetted  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  violence  and  die  inquisi* 
tion.  The  list  might  be  augmented  to  almost  any  extent. 
Immense  indeed  is  the  number  of  Romish  doctors,  who,  in  the 
advocacy  of  persecudon,  *have  wearied  eloquence  and. ex- 
hausted learning.' 

Pontiffs,  as  well  ^  theologians,  have  enjoined  persecution. 
This  practical  lesson  has,  for  a  thousand  years,  been  uniformly 
taught  in  the  school  of  the  popedom.  The  viceroys  of  heaven 
have,  for  this  long  succession  of  ages,  acted  on  the  same 
Satanic  system.     From  these  pontifical  persecutors,  since  the 

1  LibertaB  credendi  perniciosa  est.  Libros  hereticoram  jure  interdici  et  exori. 
BciU.  De  Laic.  III.  18.  HaMaMerait,nonlicere  hereticam  incorrigibflem  traders 
lecolari  potestati  et  permittere  combarendnm.  Cootrarinm  docent  onmes  Gathol- 
ici.  Bell.  III.  20.  Eccleaia,  zelo  salatia  animanim,  eos  peraequitur.  Sunt 
pniciUdabio  eztirpandi.    Bellannin.  1.  1363. 

Hoeretici  notorii  privantor  sepoltorA  ecclesiastic  A.  Bona  eoram  tem]^raUa  toat 
ipso  jure  confiscata.  Exilio,  care  ere,  &c.  merito  afficiantnr.  Falsani  pecnms 
Yel  alii  rempublicam  turbantes,  jasta  morte  pnniimtar :  ergo  etiam  hsretici,  qui 
■out  fiilaarij  fidei  et  rempabUcam  graviter  pertarbant.     Dens,  2.  S8,  S9. 

•  Rheiiii.  TestOB.  in  Matth.  XIII.  29.    Blageogh.  3.  595. 
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reiormation^  maji  as  a  specimen,  be  selected  the  names  of 
Leo,  Adrian,  Paul,  and  Pius. 

Leo,  iif  a  bull  issued  in  1520,  ordered  all  to  shun  Luther  and 
his  adherents.  His  holiness  commanded  sovereigns  to  chase 
the  abettors  of  Lutheranism  out  of  their  dominions.  Adrian^ 
in  1522,  deprecated  the  spread  of  Lutheranism,  and  admon- 
ished princes  and  people  against  the  toleration  of  this  abomina* 
tion ;  and,  if  mild  methods  should  be  unavailing,  to  employ  fire 
and  faggot.^ 

Paulthe  Fourth  distinguished  himself  by  his  recommenda- 
tion of  the  inquisition  for  the  extermination  of  heresy.  This 
tribunal,  his  infallibility  accounted  the  sheet-anchor  of  the 

;apacy,  and  the  chief  battery  for  the  overthrow  of  heresy, 
'he  pontiff  reckoned  the  gospel,  with  all  its  divine  institutions, 
as  nothing,  compared  with  the  holy  office  for  the  defencd  of  the 
holy  'see.  Paul  was  right.  The  gospel  may  support  the 
church,  but  the  inquisition  is  the  proper  instrument  to  protect 
the  popedom.  The  inquisition,  accordingly,  was  the  darlino 
theme  of  his  supremacy's  thoughts.  He  conferred  additional 
authority  on  the  sacred  institution,  and  recommended  it  to  the 
cardinsds  and  his  successors  with  his  parting  breath.^  When 
the  cold  hand  of  death  was  pressing  on  his  lips,  and  the  soul 
just  going  to  appear  before  its  God,  he  enjoined  the  use 
of  the  inquisition,  and  expired,  recommending  murder  and 
inhumanity. 

These  enactments  of  doctors  and  pontiffs  were  supported  by 
the  canons  of  councils.  The  council  of  Lyons,  in  1527,  com- 
manded the  suffragans  to  make  diligent  inquiry  after  the 
disseminators  of  heresy,  and  to  appeal,  when  necessary,  to  the 
secular  arm.  Anno  1528,  the  council  of  Sens  enjoined  on 
princes  the  extermination  of  heretics,  in  imitation  of  Constan- 
tine,  Valentinian,  and  Theodosius.* 

The  general  council  of  Trent,!  in  the  same  manner,  patron- 
ized persecution.  Ciaconia,  a  Dominican,  preached  before 
this  assembly  on  the  parable  of  the  tares.  The  preacher,  on 
this  occasion,  broached  the  maxim  afterward  adopted  by 
Bellarmine  and  the  Rhemish  annotators.  He  urged  ^  that  the 
adherents  of  heresy  should  be  tolerated,  when  their  extermina* 
tioD  would  be  attended  with  danger ;  but  when  their  extirpation 

1  Labb.  19.  1050,  106S.  Da  Pin,  3.  170.  Be  serrir  de  remedes  pins  vtoleiM,  et 
d'employer  le  fen.    Paolo,  1.  4S. 

'  IT  donna  tontoB  les  pensees  aoz  affaires  de  rinqnintion,  qn'  U  disoit  Atfe  la 
meOlenre  batterie,  qn'on  pat  opposer  a  lliererie,  et  la  principale  defense  da  Saint 
Siege.  Paolo,  2.  45,  51.  Bruys,  4. 636.  Saiictissimam  inqnisitionis  officiam,  quo 
tmo  sacne  sedis  anctoritatem  niti  affirmabat,  commendatnm  haberent.  Thnaa. 
XXIII.  15.  Sacne  inqnisitionis  tribanalimajoremanctoritateiiidedit  Alex.  83. 216. 

s  Labb.  19.  1127.  1180.    Da  Pin,  S.  257. 
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can  oe  efiectsd  with  safety,  they  Bhoald  be  destroyed  by  fire, 
the  sword,  the  gallows,  and  all  other  means.  All  this, 
Ciaoonia  declared,  the  sacred  synod  itself  had  inculcated  in 
its  second  session :  and  the  Dominican's  sermon  and  declaration 
were  heard  in  the  infallible  assembly  without  objection  or  con- 
tradiction. The  sacred  synod  agdin,  in  their  last  session, 
admonished  'all  princes  to  exert  their  influence  to  prevent 
abettors  of  heresy  from  misinterpreting  or  violating  the 
ecclesiastical  decrees,  and  to  oblige  these  objectors,  as  well  as 
all  their  other  subjects,  to  accept  and  to  observe  the  synodal 
canons  with  devotion  and  fiaelity.''  This  was  clearly  an 
appeal  to  the  secular  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  acquies- 
cence and  submission :  and  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
compulsion  was  persecution. 

Tb^  canon  law  and  the  Roman  ritual  extend  the  spirit  of 
persecution  even  to  the  dead.  The  canon  law  excommunicates 
any,  who,  with  his  knowledge,  bestows  Christian  burial  on 
heretics.  The  Roman  ritual,  also,  published  by  the  command 
of  Paul  the  Fifth,  and  in  general  use  through  tne  popish  com- 
munion, '  refuses  sepulchral  honours  to  heretics  and  schismatics.' 
The  offender,  in  tms  case,  to  obtain  absolution  and  be  freed 
from  excommunication,  must,  with  his  own  hands  and  in  a 

Sublic  manner,  raise  the  interred  from  the  hallowed  sepulchre,* 
[e  must,  to  be  uncursed,  unearth  the  mouldering  remains  of 
the  corpse,  and  violate,  by  an  act  of  horror,  the  sanctuary  of 
the  tomb. 

The  enactments  of  popes  and  councils  were  sanctioned  and 
enforced  by  emperors  and  kings.  Charles  the  Fifth,  emperor 
of  Germany  and  king  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  persecuted 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  through  his  extensive  dominions. 
His  majesty  in  1621,  supported  ^y  the  electors  in  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  declared  it  his  auty,  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour 
of  the  papacy,  and  the  dignity  of  me  nation,  to  protect  the 
faith  and  extinguish  heresy ;  and  in  consequence  proscribed 
Luther,  his  followers,  and  books,  and  condemned  all,  who,  in 
any  manner,  should  aid  or  defend  the  Saxon  reformer  or  read 
his  works,  to  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  the  penalty  of  high-treason.' 

'  Oa  devoit  lei  detrnire  par  le  fer,  le  fea,  la  corde,  on  toot  tatre  mojen.  Paolo, 
IV.  p.  604. 

Le  concile  enftdte  ezhortait  tons  les  princes  k  ne  point  MmffHr  qne  see  decreta 
fuMent  violez  par  les  heretiqaoB,  mais  i  les  obliger  aoad  bien  que  tons  lears  aatret 
lajets  a  les  obserrer.    Paolo,  2.  660. 

s  Quicunqae  h»reticoB  scienter  prsBsampserint  ecclesiastica  tradere  sepoltonB, 
ezcommunicationiB  sententie  se  noverint  sabjacere.  Nee  absolationis  beneficinm 
mereantor,  nisi  propiis  manibas  pnblice  extnmulent.  Sex.  Decret  V.  2.  p.  550. 
Negator  ecdesiastac^  sepultura  hasreticis,  et  eonim  faatoribas,  schismadcis.  nitoal. 
Bom.  167.  >  Paolo,  1.  30.    Sleidan,  lU.     Da  Pin,  3.  176. 
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The  empeioi's  edicts  against  the  Lutberaas  in  the  Nether- 
lands were  fir&oght  with  still  greater  severity.  Men  \  who 
&voured  Lutheranism  were  to  be  beheaded,  and  women  to  be 
buried  alive,  or,  if  obstinate,  to  be  conunitted  to  the  flames* 
This  law,  however,  was  suspended.  But  inquisitorial  aftd 
military  executions  rioted  in  the  work  of  death  in  all  its  shocking 
forms.  The  duke  of  Alva  boasted  of  bavins  caused,  in  six 
weeks,  the  execution  of  eighteen  thousand  for  the  crime,  of 
protestantism.  Paolo  reckons  the  number,  who,  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, were,  in  a  few  years,  massacred  on  account  of  their 
religion,  at  &6j  thousand ;  while  Grotius  raises  the  list  of  the 
Belgic  martyrs  to  a  hundred  thousand.* 

Charles  began  the  work  of  persecution  in  Spain,  and  with  his 
latest  breath  recommended  its  completion  to  his  son  Philip  IL 
The  dying  advice  of  the  &ther  was  not  lost  on  the  Son.  He 
executed  the  infernal  plan  in  all  its  barbarity,  without  shewing 
a  single  sjrmptom  ot  compunction  or  mercy.  His  majesty, 
on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  commenced  the  work  of  destruction. 
He  kindled  the  fires  of  persecution  at  Valladolid  ajnd  Seville, 
and  consigned  the  professors  of  protestantism  without  discrimi- 
nation or  pity  to  the  flames.  Among  the  victims  of  his  fury, 
on  this  occasion,  were  the  celebrated  Pontius,  Gonsalvus., 
Vsenia,  Viroesia,  Cornelia,  Bohorquia,  £^dio,  Losado,  Arellan, 
and  Arias.  Thirty-eight  of  the  Spanish  nobility  were,  in 
his  presence,  bound  to  the  stake  and  burned.'  Philip  was 
a  spectator  of  these  shocking  scenes,  and  gratified  his  royal 
ana  refined  taste  with  these  spectacles  of  horror.  The  inoui- 
sition,  since  his  day,  has,  by  relentless  severity,  succeeded 
in  banishing  protestantism  firom  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

Francis  and  Henry,  the  French  kings,  imitated  the  example 
of  Charles  and  Philip.  Francis  enacted  laws  against  the  French 
Protestants;  and  ordered  the  judfi^es,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
enforce  them  with  rigor.  These  kw3  were  i«new^  and  new 
ones  issued  by  Henry.  His  most  ChrLstian  Majesty,  in  1549, 
entered  Paris,  made  a  solemn  procession,  declared  nis  detesta- 
tion of  protestantism  and  attachment  to  popery,  avowed  his 
resolution  to  banisli  the  friends  of  the  reformation  fi-om  his 
dominions  and  to  protect  Catholicism  and  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.     He  caused  many  Lutherans  to  sufier  martyrd<xn  in 

^  Poena  in  Tirof  capitis,  in  faminas  defoaikinia  m  teiTani,>nn  pertinacM  fiierint 
anQBtionis.  Thnan.  1.  229.  Brand.  II.  Danalat  Pais  fiaa»  le  nombre  de  ceiu»  inie 
Ton  avoit  pendns,  decapitez,  brolea,  at  enterres  vifo,  montat  k  cinc|aaDte  mule 
hommes.  Paolo,  2.  52.  Oamificatahomintun  non  mimwcentiumillia.  Qiotiaa, 
Annal.  12.    Brand.  IV.  X.    Da  Pin,  3.  656. 

*  Spectante  ipio  Philippo,  XXXVIII  ex  ptweipoa  regioam  nobititata  palis  alligati 
ac  cremati  nmt    Thoan.  XXIII.  14.    Da  Pin,  8.  656. 
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Paris,  and  lent  his  royal  assistance  in  person  at  the  execution.' 
Henry,  like  Philip,  had,  on  this  occasion,  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  his  taste,  in  viewinfl 
the  expiring  struggles  of  his  heretical  subjects  in  the  pangs  of 

dissolution* 

Instances  of  French  persecution  appeared  in  the  mafisaci;es 
of  Merindol,  Orange,  and  Paris.  The  massacre  of  Merindol, 
planned  by  the  king  of  France  and  the  parliament  of  Aix,  was 
executed  by  the  president  Oppeda,  The  president  was  com- 
missioned to  slay  the  population,  burn  the  towns,  and  demolish 
the  castles  of  the  Waldenses. 

Oppeda,  thirsting  for  blood,  executed  his  commission  with 
infernal  barbarity.  The  appalling  butchery  has  been  related 
by  the  popish  historians,  Gaufndus,  Moreri,  Paolo,  and  Thuanus 
with  precision  and  impartiality.^  The  president  slaughtered 
more  than  three  thousand  Waldenses,  who,  from  age  to  age, 
have  been  the  object  of  papal  enmity*  Man,  woman,  and  chUd 
fell  in  indiscriminate  and  relendess  carnace.  Thousands  were 
massacred.  Twenty-four  towns  were  ruined  and  the  country 
left  a  deserted  waste. 

The  massacre  was  so  appalling  that  it  excited  the  horror 
evenof  Oaafridus,  the  Roman  historian  of  these  horrid  transac- 
tions. The  men,  women,  and  children,  in  general,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  hostile-  army,  fled  to  the  adjoining  woods  and 
mountains.  Old  men  and  women  were  mixed  with  bcws  and 
girls.  Many  of  the  weeping  mothers  carried  their  infants  in 
cradles  or  m  their  8Lrms ;  while  the  woods  and  mountains 
re-echoed  their  groans  and  lamentations.  These  were  pursued 
and  immolated  by  the  sword  of  popish  persecutbn,  which 
never  knew  pity. 

A  few  remained  in  the  towns  and  met  a  similar  destiny. 
Sixty  men  and  thirty  women  surrendered  in  Capraria,  on  con- 
dition that  their  lives  should  be  spared :  and,  notwithstanding 
plighted  faith,  they  were  taken  to  a  meadow  and  murdered  in 
cold  blood.  Five  hundred  women  were  thrown  into  a  barn, 
'which  was  then  set  on  fire ;  and  when  any  leaped  firom  the 
windows,  they  were  received  on  the  points  of  spears  or  hal- 
berts.  The  rest  were  consumed  in  tne  flames  or  sufibcated 
with  the  smoke. 

The  women  were  subjected  to  the  most  brutal  insults.    Giris 

>  Ge  Prince  fit  ez«cater  plariean  Lntheriens  k  Paris,  ma,  mpplices  deequels  il 
Tonlat  aMuter  Ini-meme.  II  vooloit  exterminer  de  tout  son  royaume  les  noaveanx 
heretiquea.    Paolo,  1.  4S4.    Thaan.  VI.  4.  10. 

*  Gaofrid,  XII.^  Moreri,  6.  46.  Thuan.  VI.  16.  Les  troapea  paaserent  an  fil  de 
1'  epee  tons  ceux  qui  n'  avoient  pu  s'eniuir,  et  etoient  reatez  exposez  A  la  .meici 
dn  soldat,  sans  diaanction  d'  age,  de  qualiti,  ni  de  seze.  On  y  maasacra  plua  de 
4000  peraonnea.    Paolo,  1.  190. 
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were  snatched  from  the  amis  of  their  mothers,  violated  and 
afterward  treated  ¥rith  the  most  shocking  inhumanity  •  Mothers 
aaw  their  children  murdered  before  their  face,  and  were  then, 
though  fiunting  with  grief  and  horror,  violated  by  the  soldiery. 
The  champions  of  the  faith  forced  the  dying  women,  whose 
ofi&pring  had  been  sacrificed  in  their  presence.  Cruelty  suc- 
ceeded violation.  Some  were  precipitated  from  high  rocks ; 
while  others  were  put  to  the  sword  or  dragged  naked  through 
the  streets.^ 

The  massacre  was  not  merely  the  work  of  Oppeda  and  the 
soldiery ;  but  approved  by  the  French  king  ana  parliament ; 
and  afterward  by  the  popedom,  and  all,  in  general,  who  were 
attached  to  Romanism.  Francis  and  the  city  of  Paris  heard 
the  news  of  the  massacre  with  joy,  and  congratulated  Oppeda 
CO  the  victory.  The  parhament  of  Aix  also,  actuated,  like  the 
French  monarch  and  nobility,  with  enmity  against  Waldensian- 
ism,  approved  of  the  carnage,  and  felicitated  the  president  on 
the  triumph. 

The  rejoicing,  on  the  occasion,  was  not  confined  to  the 
French  sovereign  and  people.  The  pope  and  his  court  exulted. 
The  satis&ctbn  which  was  felt  at  tne  extirpation  of  Walden- 
sianism  was,  says  Gaufnd,  in  proportion  to  the  scandal  caused 
by  that  heresy  in  the  church,  by  which  the  historian  means  the 
popedom.  The  fiiends  of  the  papacy,  therefore,  according  to 
the  same  author,  ^  reckoned  the  fire  and  sword  well  employed, 
which  extinguished  Waldensianism,  and  forgot  nothing  that 
could  immortalize  the  name  of  Oppeda.  Paul  the  Fourth 
made  the  president  Count  Palatine  and  Knight  of  Saint  John ; 
while  the  partizans  of  Romanism  styled  the  monster,  *  the 
defender  of^  the  faith,  the  protector  of  die  fidthful,  and  the  hero 
of  Christianity.' ' 

.  The  massacre  of  Orange,  in  1562,  was  attended  with  the 
same  horrors,  as  that  of  Merindol.  This  was  perpetrated 
against  the  protestants,  as  the  other  had  been  against  the 
Waldensians.  Its  horrifying  transactions  have  been  related 
with  impartiality  by  the  popish  historians  Varillas,  Bruys,  and 
Thuanus.'    The  Italian  army,  sent  by  pope  Pius  the  Fourth, 

1  FoBmiiuB  a  furentibiM  violatie,  et  aatiata  libidtne  tarn  eradeUter  habits,  ol 

geneqne,  nre  ex  animi  moBrare,  riTe  ftme  et  eniciatibiia  periarnit.    Thoan.  1. 
\7.    Cnumtk  allajuaqa'  A  violar  dea  femmes  moarantea,  et  d'antraa,  k  la  Teiia 
detqnelles  on  avolt  egor{p6  lean  enfana.    Qadride,  2.  4S0. 

Lea  troQpea  Apret  avoir  rempli  tamt  lea  poii  de  orimes  et  do  debaaolieB.  Paoki, 
1.  190. 

*  Toils  oeazdekoovurfelkritereiitle  premier  PraaidentdetaTiotoira.  Beseet 
la  Coor  da  Fuw  j  prirent  leur  part.  Oenx-la  troaverentle  fer  et  le  fen  bias  en^ 
dLox^a.  Ganfrid.  2.  481.  Ha  le  traitereiit  de  deffenaeor  de  la  foi,  da  iMrat  da 
Omtiaai«M,  et  protoetenr  dei  fiddles.    Ganfrid.  2.  494. 

*  VariUaa,  III.    Braf.  4.  SM.    TbiMHnt,  XXXI.  11. 
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was  commanded  t^  86ti)€!llon,  and  slew  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  indiscriminate  carnage.  Infants,  and  even  the  sick, 
were  assassinated  in  cold  blood.  Children  were  snatched 
from  the  embraces  of  their  mothers,  and  killed  with  the  blows 
of  bludgeons. 

The  work  of  death  was  carried  on  by  various  modes  of 
torture  and  brutalitv*  Some  were  killed  with  the  sword,  and 
some  precipitated  from  the  rock  on  which  the  city  was  built. 
Some  were  hanged  and  others  roasted  over  a  slow  fire.  Manv 
were  thrown  on  the  points  of  hooks  and  daggers.  The  sol- 
diery mutilated  the  citizens  in  such  a  shameful  manner  as 
modesty  ibrbids  to  name.'  Women  with  child  were  suspended 
on  posts  and  gates,  and  their  bowels  let  out  with  knives.  The 
blood,  in  the  meantime,  flowed  in  torrents  through  the  streets. 

Many  of  the  boys  were  forced  to  become  Ganymedes,  and 
to  commit  the  sin  of  Sodom.  The  women,  old  and  young, 
were  violated ;  the  ladies  of  rank  and  accomplishments  were 
abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  ruffian  soldiery ;  and  afterward 
exposed  to  the  public  laughter,  with  horns  and  stakes  thrust 
into  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  decency  refuses  to  describe.* 

The  massacre  of  Paris,  in  1572,  on  Bartholomew's  day, 
equalled  those  of  Merindol  and  Orange  in  barbarity,  and  ex- 
celled both  in  extent.  The  facts  have  been  detailed  with  great 
impartiality  by  Bossuet,  Daniel,  Davtla,  Thuanus^  and  Me2e- 
ray.'  The  queen  laid  this  plan,  which  had  been  two  years 
preconcerted,  for  the  extinction  of  heresy.  The  execution  was 
entrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  distinguished  by  his 
inhumanity  and  hatred  of  the  Reformation.  The  duke,  on  the 
occasion,  was  aided  by  the  soldiery,  the  populace,  and  the 
king.  The  military  and  the  people  attached  to  Romanism 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  Hugonots.  His  most  Christian 
majesty,  Charles  the  Ninth,  attacked,  in  person,  his  unresisting 
subjects  with  a  gun,  and  *  shouted  with  all  his  might,  kill, 
KILL.*'*  One  man,  if  he  deserve  the  name,  boasted  of  having, 
in  one  night,  killed  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  another  of  having 
slain  four  hundred. 

■  r 

'  lis  prirent  piaisir  4  couper  lee  parties  lecreteB.    VarUlav,  1.  203. 

'  Pueri  multi  item  rapti,  et  ad  nefandam  libidinem  satiandam  ad  miaeram  cap* 
firitateRi  abdticti.    Thnaii.  2.  S28. 

Les  damea  foreDt  expoa6ea  nnes  k  Ik  ria^  pabliqna,  aveo  dee  comes  enfbnoftea 
dans  les  porties,  que  la  pndear  defend  de  nommer.  Varillas,  1.  203.  Prodnetis 
maliemm  cadaveribuSf  et  in  eonim  podenda  boom  oomibns»  et  saxis,  ac  stipitibiis 
•d  ludibriom  injectis.  Thoan.  2.  228.  Bxodanta  paniai  per  oibem  croore. 
Tlnian.  31.  11. 

s  Bossnet,  Abrftg.  XVII.  Duiel,  S.  727—740.  MeMri^,  6. 151^162.  Dayils, 
V.  Mekeray,  5.  151—162. 

^  n  dechmea  sor  les  OaMaistes.    Sully,  1.  34. 

Le  Boi  tiitnt  sar  eox  lui-iiieme  BYtc  de  longnes  anioebuaaa,  et  crioit,  de  tosta 
m  farce,  'taea,  toes.'    Daa.  t.  731.    M«Mny,  5.  ISi.    Dwrila,  V. 
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The  tocsioy  at  midnigfaty  toBed  the  signal  of  destruction.  The 
assailants  spared  neither  old  nor  young,  man  nor  woman.  The 
carnage  lasted  seven  days.  Mezeray  reckons  the  killed,  in 
Paris^  during  this  time,  at  5000,  Bossuet  at  more  than  6000, 
and  Davila  at  10,000,  among  whom  were  five  or  six  hundred 
gentlemen.  The  Seine  was  covered  with  the  dead  which  floated 
on  its  surface,  and  the  city  was  one  great  butchery  and  flowed 
with  human  blood.  The  court  was  neaped  with  the  slain,  on 
which  the  king  and  queen  gazed,  not  with  horror,  but  with 
delight.  Her  majesty  unblushingly  feasted  her  eyes  on  tde 
spectacle  of  thousands  of  men,  exposed  naked,  and  Iving 
wounded  and  frightful  in  the  pale  livery  of  death.'  The  kinff 
went  to  see  the  body  of  Admiral  Coligny,  which  was  dragged 
by  the  populace  through  the  streets ;  and  remarked  in  unfeel- 
ing witticism,  that  the  ^  smell  of  a  dead  enemy  was  agreeable.. 

The  tragedy  was  not  confined  to  Paris,  but  extended,  in 
general,  through  the  French  nation.  Special  messengers  were, 
on  the  precedmg  day,  despatched  in  all  directions,  ordering  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Hugonots.  The  carnage,  in  conse- 
quence, was  made  through  nearly  all  the  provinces,  and  espe- 
cially in  Meaux,  Troyes,  Orleans,  Nevers,  Lyons,  Toulouse, 
Bordeaux,  and  Bx)uen.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  accord- 
ing to  Bossuet  and  Mezeray,  perished  in  different  places. 
Davila  estimates  the.  slain  at  40,000,  and  Sully  at  70,000. 
Many  were  thrown  into  the  rivers,  which,  floated  the  corpses 
on  the  waves,  carried  horror  and  infection  to  all  the  country, 
which  they  watered  with  their  streams. 

The  reason  of  this  waste  of  life  was  enmity  to  heresy  or 
.protestantism.  A  few  indeed  suggested  the  pretence  of  a  con- 
spiracy. But  this,  even  Bossuet  grants,  every  person  knew  to 
be  a  mere  pretence.  The  populace,  tutored  by  the  fJriesthood, 
accounted  themselves,  in  sheading  heretical  blood,  ^  the  agents 
of  Divine  justice,'  and  engaged  *  in  doin^  God  service.'^  The 
kin^  accompanied  with  the  queen  and  pnnces  of  the  blood,  and 
all  the  French  court,  went  to  the  Pariiament,  and  acknowledged 
that  all  these  sanguinary  transactions  were  done  by  his  autho- 
rity. *  The  parliament  publicly  eulogised  the  king's  wisdom,' 
which  h  xd  effected  the  effusion  of  so  much  heretical  blood.     His 

'  Tout  le  qaartier  muneloit  de  sang.  La  coor  etoit  pleine  de  coqie  morto,  qae 
le  Rm  et  la  Reine  regardoient,  non  seulement  aans  horrear,  maia  avec  plaisir.  Tout 
lea  niea  de  la  ville  n*etoient  plna  qne  boacheriea.^  Boiauet,  4.  537.  On  exposa 
lean  corps  tout  nuda  a  la  porte  da  Loavi-e,  la  Reine  nere  etant  A  une  feneatre, 
qoi  repaiaoit  sea  yeas  de  cet  horrible  apeotade*  Mezeray,  5.  157*  Davila*  V. 
Thn^.  II.  8. 

Freqaentes  e  gynoBceo  foemiiife,  ne^aaqnam  cmdeli  apeotaculo  eaa  abaterrente^ 
onrioeia  ooialia  nudomm  corpora  inverecmida  intuebantnr.    Thnaa.  3.  131. 

'  Lea  OatboUqaea  ae  regaidereat  comme  lea  •zecnteara  de  la  joatioe  de  Diea* 
Daniel,  8  738.    Thoan.  3.  149. 
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majesty  also  went  to  mass,  and  returned  solemn  thanks  to  Ood 
for  the  ^glorious  victory  obtained  over  heresy.  He  ordered 
medals  to  be  coined  to  perpetuate  its  memory.  A  medal  ac* 
cordingly  was  struck  for  the  purpose  with  this  inscription,  PIETY 
EXC ITED  JUSTICE.*  Piety,  forsooth,  propelled  to  murder, 
and  the  immolation  of  forty  thousand  people  was  an  act  of  jus- 
tice. Pie^  and  justice,  it  seems,  aroused  to  deeds  of  cruel^, 
the  idea  or  which  afterwards,  says  Sully,  caused  even  the  inhu- 
man perpetrator  Charles,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  shudder. 

The  carnage,  sanctbned  in  this  manner  by  the  French  king, 
parliament,  and  people,  was  also  approved  by  the  pope  and  the 
Roman  court.  Rome  '  from  her  hatred  of  heresy,  received  the 
news  with  unspeakable  joy.  The  pope  went  in  procession  to 
the  church  of  Saint  Lewis,  to  render  thanks  to  Gk)d  for  the 
happy  victory.'  His  Legate  in  France  felicitated  his  mo^ 
Christian  majesty  in  the  pontiff's  name,  ^  and  praised  the  exploit, 
so  long  meditated  and  so  happily  executed,  for  the  good  of 
religion.'  The  massacre,  says  Mezeray,  '  was  extolled  before 
the  king  as  the  triumph  of  the  church.'  ^ 

Spain  rejoiced  also  in  the  tragedy  as  the  defeat  of  protestant* 
ism.  This  nation  hag  ever  shown  itself  the  friend  of  the 
papacy,  and  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Reformation :  and  this 
spirit,  on  this  occasion,  appeared  in  the  joy  manifested  by  the 
Spanish  people  for  the  murder  of  the  French  Hugonots. 

Enffland,  like  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
was  the  scene  of  persecution  and  mar^rdom.  Philip  and 
Mary,  who  exercisea  the  royal  authori^  in  the  British  nation, 
issued  a  commission  for  '  the  burning  of  heretics.'  The  queen, 
in  this  manifesto,  *  professed  her  resolution  to  support  justice . 
and  Catholicism,  and  to  eradicate  error  and  neresy:  and 
ordered  her  heretical  subjects,  therefore,  to  be  conunitted 
before  the  people  to  the  flames.'  This,  her  majesty  alleged, 
would  shew  her  detestation  of  heterodoxy,  and  serve  as  an 
example  to  other  Christians^  to  shun  the  contagion  of  heresy.' 

Orleans  acknowledges  Mary^s  rigour,  and  her  execution  of 

^  Pietai  exciteyit  jostitiiiiii.  n  fit  frapper  un  medaille  A  roocaaion  do  la  Saint 
Bartfaelemi.  Daniel^  8  786.  Apres  ayoir  ooi  ■nlftmnnUamwit  la  mene  poor 
remercier  Diea  de  la  belle  viotoin  obtenae  lor  rberene,  et  eonuiiaiidft  de  mri- 
i|uer  des  roedailles  poor  en  consenrer  lanieraoire.  Mezeray,  5. 160.  H  fremiMoit 
malgre  hii,  an  recit  de  mille  traitfl  de  craaatfe.    Solly,  1.  33. 

*  La  hune  de  V  herene  let  fit  recevoir  agr^ablement  a  Bcime.  On  te  rejoutt 
nnssi  en  Espafpie.  BoMnet,  4  545.  La  Oour  de  Rome  et  le  GonseQ  d'  Bs^a^ia 
enrent  une  Joye  indicible  de  la  Saint  Bartelemy.  Le  Pape  alia  en  proeenion  k 
Veghae  de  Saint  Lonii,  readre  graoea  a  Diea  d'un  «i  henreax  nooei,  et  I'on  fit  l» 
pnnegyriqoe  de  cette  action  mo*  le  nom  de  Triomphe  de  1*  Bgliae.  Meceff<y»  5. 
16$.     Sniff,  1.  37. 

*  Hmretioofl  jnzta  le^em,  ignii  ineendio  eombnri  debera ;  piwcipinios,  qaod 
nrn(ato8  coram  popido  igni  oonunitt],  et  in  eodem  igne  raaliter  oombori  Itch^. 
Wilkin,  4.  177. 
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many  on  aoeoant  of  their  protdstantiflm.  In  diis,  he  discovers, 
the  queen  fidlowed  her  own  genius  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the 
church,  by  which  he  means  the  popedom.  This  historian, 
nevertheless,  represents  Mary  as  *  worthy  of  eternal  remem- 
brance for  her  zeal.'  ^  Such  is  his  cheiracter  of  a  woman  wlio 
was  a  modem  Theodora,  and  never  obliged  the  world  but 
when  she  died.  Her  death  was  the  only  favour  she  ever  con* 
ferred  on  her  unfortunate  and  persecutea  subjects. 

Popish  persecution  raged,  in  this  manner,  from  the  comr 
mencement  of  the  Reformation  till  its  establishment.  The 
flow  of  this  overwhelming  tide  began  at  the  accession  of 
Constantine  to  the  throne  of  the  Roman  empire :  and,  having 
prevailed  for  a  long  period,  gradually  ebbed  after  the  era  of 
protestantism.  The  popedom,  on  tnis  topic,  was  compelled, 
thou^  with  reluctance  and  inconsistency,  to  vary  its  profession 
and  practice.  A  change  was  effected  in  an  unchangeable 
communion.  Some  symptoms*  of  the  old  disease  indeed  stiS 
appear.  The  spirit,  like  latent  heat,  is  inactive  rather  than 
extinguished.  But  the  general  cry  is  for  liberality  or  even 
latitudinarianism.  The  shout,  even  amons  the  advocates  of 
Romanism,  is  in  favor  of  religious  liberfy,  unfettered  con- 
science, and  universal  toleration.  The  inquisition  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  with  all  its  apparatus  of  racks,  wheels,  and 

¥*bbets,  has  lost  its  efficacy,  and  its  palace  at  Goa  is  in  ruins, 
he  bright  sun  of  India  enlightens  its  late  dungeons,  which 
are  now  inhabited,  not  by  the  victim  of  popish  persecution,  but 
by  'the  owl,  the  dragon,  and  the  wild  beast  of^the  desert* 

This  change  has,  in  some  measure,  been  influenced  by  the 
diffusion  of  literature  and  the  Reformation.  The  darkness  of 
the  middle  ages  has  fled  before  the  light  of  modem  science  : 
and  with  it,  in  part,  has  disappeared  priestcmft  and  supersti- 
tion. Philosopny  has  improved,  and  its  light  continues  to  gain 
on  the  empire  of  darkness.  Protestantism  has  circulated  the 
Book  of  God,  and  shed  its  radiancy  over  a  benighted  world, 
The  advances  of  literature  and  revelation  have  been  unfavour- 
able to  the  reign  of  intolerance  and  the  inquisition. 

But  the  chief  causes  of  this  change  in  the  papacy  are  the 
preponderance  of  protestantism  and  tne  policy  of  popery.  The 
Reformation,  in  its  liberalizing  principles,  is  established  over  a 
great  part  of  Christendom.  Its  friends  have  become  nearly 
equal  to  its  opponents  in  number,  and  far  superior  in  inteUi- 
gence  and  activity.  Rome,  therefore,  though  she  has  not  ex- 
pressly disavowed  her  former  claims,  has  according  to  her 

^  Reine  digne  d'vue  memoiw  rtecnelle,  per  Mm  sel#.    On  en  fit,  en  effete 
wn  grand  Bonbrei    Orleena,  VUL  P  174,  175. 
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ancient  policy,  attowed  ttese  lofty  pretensions  to  flAomber  for  a 
dme  in  inactivity,  and  yielded,  thougli  witfi  reluctant  and 
awkward  submission,  to  me  progress  of  science,  the  light  of 
revelation,  and  the  strength  of  protestantism. 

A  late  discovery  has  shewn  the  deceitfulness  of  all  popish 

B^tences  to  liberality,  both  on  the  continent  and  in  Ireland, 
ens,  a  doctor  of  Louvain,  published  a  system  of  theology  in 
1758,  and  in  some  of  the  succeeding  years.  This  work,  fraught 
with  the  most  revolting  principles  of  persecution,  awards  to  the 
patrons  of  heresy,  confiscation  of  goods,  banishment  fit>m  the 
country,  confinement  in  prison,  infliction  of  death,  and  depri- 
vation of  Christian  burial.  Falsifiers  of  the  Faith,  like  forgers 
of  money  and  disturbers  of  the  state,  this  author  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  sainted' Thomas,  consign  to  death  as  the  proper  and 
merited  penalty  of  their  ofience.  This,  he  argues  from  the 
sentence  of  the  Jewish  false  prophets,  and  from  the  condemna- 
tion of  Huss  in  the  general  council  of  Constance.^ 

This  production  in  all  its  horror  and  deformity,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Cardinal  Philippus,  and  recommended  to  Christendom 
by  the  approbation  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  which 
vouched  for  its  ^  ortnodox  faith  and  its  Christian  morality.'  It 
was  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  permission  of  superiors, 
and  the  full  sanction  of  episcopal  authority.  Its  circulation  on 
the  continent  was,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  impeded  by 
no  Romish  reclamation,  nor  by  the  appalling  terrors  of  the 
expurgatorian  index.  The  popish  clergy  and  people,  in  silent 
consent  or  avowed  approbation,  acknowledged,  in  whole  and 
in  part,  its  Catholicism  and  morality.** 

The  University  of  Louvain,  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Jesuitism.  A  few  years  after  its  appro- 
bation of  Dens'  Theology,  Pitt,  the  British  statesman,  asked 
this  same'  university,  as  well  as  those  of  Salamanca  and 
Valladolid,  whether  persecution  were  a  principle  of  Romanism. 
The  astonished  doctors,  insulted  at  the  question,  and  burning 
with  ardour  to  obliterate  the  foul  stain,  branded  the  insinuation 
with  a  loud  and  deep  negation.  The  former,  in  this  case, 
copied  the  example  of^  the  latter.  The  divines  of  Salamanca 
and  Valladolid,  questioned  on  the  same  subject  in  1603,  in 

'  An  hflBretici  recte  pannmtar  moite  T  Raspoadet  8.  Thomai  afirmatiTe  ;  t^n\^ 
fkltarii  pecnnue  Tel  alii  remfmblioam  tarbanlet  jiist^  marte  puiiitiiitar :  ergo  etmn 
hsrotici  qni  niBt  blsarii  fidei  et  rempoblicam  ffraviter  perturbaat. 

Gonfirmatiir  ex  oo  quod  Dens  in  veteri  loj^e  jusserit  occidi  ialsot  Prophetas.* 

I^m  probator  ex  condamnatkAe  articnli  14,  Joan.  Hum  in  Coocfllo  Constnrth 
•nn.    Dena,  2.  88,  89. 

Haeretici  notorii  privantar  Bepoltan  ecclenastiea.    Bona.  Stc.    Dens,  9*  88. 

*  Dena,  4.  3.  Bat  reperi  nihil  eonttnere  a  fide  ortbodoxa  et  moriboa  Chiiatiania 
■liennm.    Deni^  5.  1.  .  Horne't  Pfotett.  Mem.  95,  96. 


ibfemmse  tn  the  ^imr^;«ramd  by  the  Irish  flg[aiiiBt  the  Eiiglish^iii 
the  rcdgn  df  tpaten  Elizabetby  patsonised  thd  principle  of  pdtve- 
oaticHi^  whkdi,  ki  their  answer  to  Pitt,  they  proscribed.'  Socb, 
on  the  European  QoiitiD«t,  were  the  oandoinr  and  oonsistency 
of  the  popian  clergjr,  who,  in  this  manner,  adapted  their  move- 
menlSf  lite  sttilfal  generals,  to  the  evolutions  of  the  enemy  i  and 
smted  their  tacticB  tivtfae'  emeigency  of  the  occasion. 

This  conpletebod^  of  theology,  unconfined  to  the  continent, 
was,  in  a  special  manner,  extended  to  Ireland.  The  popish 
prelacy^  in  1808,  met,  says  Coyne  and  Wise,  in  Dublin,  aha 
unanimpusly  'agreed '  that  >  this  bocdc  -was  the  best  work,  and 
safi»st  guide  in  theology  for  the  Irish  clergy.  Covne,  in  conse- 
quence,, was  ordered  to  publish  a  large  edition;  £>r  circulation 
among'  the  prelacy  and  priesthood  of  the  kingdom.' * 

The  work  was  dedicated  tb  Doctor  Murray,  Titular  Atch-* 
bishop  of  Dublin.  The  same  prdate  also  sanctioned  an  addi- 
tional volume,  which  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  performance 
with  his  approbation.  Murray,  Doyle,  Keating,  and  Kinsella 
made  it  the  conference  book  for  the  Romish  clergy  of  Leinster. 
The  popish  ordo  or  directory,  for  five  successive  years,  had  its 
questions  fer  conference  arranged  as  they  occurred  in  Dens, 
and  were,  of  course,  to  be  decided  by  his  high  authority.  The 
Romish  episcopapy,  in  this  way,  made  this  author  their 
standard  of  theology  to  direct  the  Irish  prelacy  and  priesthood 
in  casuistry  and  speculation.^  Dens,  therefore,  possesses,  with 
diem,  the  same  authority  on  popish  theolo^  as  Blackstone 
with'  us,  on  the  British  Constitution,  or  the  Bible  on  the  princi- 
ples of  protestantism. 

Accompanied  with  such  powerful  recommendations,  the 
work,  as  might  be  expected,  obtained  extensive  circulation. 
The  college  of  Maynooth,  indeed,  did  not  raise  Dens  to  a. 
text-book.  This  honour  was  reserved  for  Bailly.  But  this 
seminary  received  Dens  as  a  work  of  reference.  His  theology 
lay  in  the  library,  ready,  at  any  time,  for  consultation.  Doctor 
Murphy's  academy  in  Cork  had  fifty  or  sixty  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  seminary  and  the  diocesan  clergy.*  The  precious 
production,  indeed,  has  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  almost 
every  priest  in  the  kingdom,  and  forms  the  holy  fountain  fix>m 
which  ne  draws  the  pure  waters  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  days  of  persecution,  notwithstanding,  will,  in  all  proba- 

*  Tanqoam  certom  est  iiceipi«Qdiiin,  poaM  Romairain  PoDtifieein  fidei  deflertorea, 
et  eoB  qai  Gatholicam  feligionem  oppagnant,  anoia  eompeUere.  Mageogb.  3. 595. 
eiayin,  193. 

*  Coyne,  GataL  S,  7.  Wyae,  Hiat.  Cath.  Aas.  App.  N.  7.  Honie'a  Proteat 
Mem.  95. 

*  ReverendisaiiBO  in  Deo,  Patri  ac  Domino,  Danieli  Mniraj,  &o.  Deu^  t.  1. 
Coyne,  7.    Home^  95,  96.  ^  Home,  95,  96. 
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bility,  never  return  to  diBhoaor  Christiamty  and  curse  mankind. 
The  inquisition,  with  all  its  engines  of  torment  and  destruction, 
may  rest  for  ever  in  inactivity*  The  Inquisitor  may  exercise 
bis  malevolence,  and  vent  his  ferocity  in  long  and  deep  execra- 
tions against  the  growing  light  of  pmlosophy  and  the  reformsr 
tion  ;  but  will  never  more  regale  his  ears  with  the  groans  of 
the  tortured  victim,  or  feast  his  eyes  in  vmnessing  an  Act  of 
Faith*  The  popedom  mav  regret  its  departed  power.  The 
Roman  pontiff  and  hierarchy  may  indulge  in  dreams  of  future 
greatness,  prefer  vain  prayers  for  the  restoradon  of  persecution, 
or,  in  bitter  lamentation,  weep  over  the  ashes  of  the  inquisition. 
But  these  hopes,  supplications,  and  tears,  in  all  likelihood,  will, 
for  ever,  be  unavailinc;.  Rome's  spiritual  artillery  is,  in  a  great 
mestsure,  become  us^ess ;  and  the  secular  arm  no  longer,  as 
formerly,  enforces  ecclesiastical  denunciations,  or  consigns  the 
abettors  of  heresy  to  the  flames. 
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INTALIDATION  OF   OATHS. 

TtOLATION  or  VAITH-»THtOLOaiAH8,  P0PK8,  AND  COONCILS—- PONTIPICAL  MAXIMS— 
POMTIFIOAL  AOnon-^^OUHOIli  OF  BOMB  AKD  XMAMPSft— OOUflOILS  OP  TMI 
LATIMAHy  LTOVB,  PMA,  COHtTAJfOS^  AVD  BASIL.— BSA  AID  IJIPI.VB1ICB  OP  TMB 
BBPOBMATIOV. 

Thb  Roman  pontifFs,  unsatisfied  with  the  sovereignty  over 
kings  and  heretics,  aimed,  with  measureless  ambition,  at  loftier 
pretensions  and  more  extensive  domination.  These  vice-gods 
extended  their  usurpation  into  the  moral  world  and  invaded 
the  empire  of  heaven.  The  power  of  dissolving  the  obligation 
of  vows,  promises,  oaAs,  and  indeed  all  engagements,  especially 
those  injurious  to  the  church  and  those  made  with  the  patrons 
of  heresy,  was,  in  daring  blasphemy,  arrogated  by  those  vice- 
gerents of  God.  This  involves  the  shocking  maxim,  that  faith, 
contrary  to  ecclesiastical  utili^,  may  be  violated  with  heretics. 
The  popedom,  in  challenging  and  exercising  this  authori^,  has 
disturbed  the  relations  which  the  Deity  established  in  His  ra- 
tional creation,  and  grasped  at  claims  which  tend  to  unhinge 
civil  society  and  disorganize  the  moral  world. 

Christendom,  on  this  topic,  has  witnessed  three  variations. 
The  early  Christians  disclaimed, in  loud  indignation,  the  idea  of 
perfidy.  Fidelity  to  contracts  constituted  a  distinguished  trait 
m  the  Christianity  of  antiquity.  A  second  era  commenced 
with  the  dark  ages.  Faithlessness,  accompanied  with  all  its 
foul  train,  enteredon  the  extinction  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
and  became  one  of  the  filthy  elements  of  Romish  superstition. 
The  abomination,  under  the  patronage  of  the  papacy,  flourished 
till  the  rise  of  protestantism.  The  reformation  formed  a  third 
era,  and  poured  a  flood  of  light,  which  detected  the  demon  of 
insincerity  and  exposed  it  to  the  detestation  of  the  world. 

Fidelity  to  all  engagements  coni3titute(]^one  grand  character- 
istic of  primeval  Christianity.  Violation  of  oams  and  promises 
i^  beyond  all  question,  an  innovation  on  the  Christianity  of 
antiquity,  and  forms  one  of  the  variations  of  Romanism,  ^he 
attachment  to  truth  and  the  faithfulness  to  compacts,  evinced 
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by  the  ancient  Christians,  were  proverbiaL  The  Christian 
profession,  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  was  marked  by  a  loffy 
sincerity,  which  disdained  all  falsehood,  dissimulation,  subter* 
fuge,  and  chicanery.  Death,  say  Justin  and  Tertullian,  would 
have  been  more  welcome  than  the  violation  of  a  solemn  promise. 
A  Roman  bishop,  in  those  days  of  purity,  would  have  met  an 
application  for  absolutiQu  from  an  oath  with  holy  indignation ; 
and  the  humblest  of  his  'Hock,  ^d  should  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  desiring  such  a  dispensation,  would  have  viewed 
the  imputation  as  an  insult  on  l)is  understanding  and  profession. 

But  the  period  of  purity  passed,  and  the  days  of  degeneracy, 
at  the  era  of  ^he.dark  ages,  entered.  The  mystery  of  iniquity, 
in  process  of  time,  and  as  Paul  of  Tarsus  had  foretoki,  b^an 
to  work.  Christianity,  by  adulteration,  degenerated  mto 
Romanism,  and  the  popedom  became  the  hot-bed  of  all  abomi- 
nation. Dispensations  for  violating  the  sanctity  of  oaths 
formed  perhaps  the  most  frightful  feature  in  the  moral  deformity 
of  popeiy.  This  shocking  miaxim  was,  for  many  ages,  sane* 
tionecl  by  theologians,  canonists,, pqpes,  councils,  and  the  whole 
Bomish  communion. 

The  theologians  aAd  canonists,  whp  have  inculcated  this 
frightful  maxim,  are  many.  A  few  may  be  selected  as  a 
specimen.  Such  were.Bsully,  Deps,  Csyetan,  Aquinas,  Ber- 
nard, the  Parisian  university,  and  the  French  clergy. 

Bailly,  in  the  class-book  used  ip  the  Maynooth  seminary, 
ascribes  to  ^  the  church  a  power  of  dispensmg  in  vows  and 
oaths.''  This  the  author  attempts  to  shew  from  the  words  of 
Revelation,  which  confer  the  prerogative  of  the  keys  in  binding 
and  loosing,  and  which»  he  qoncludes,  being  general^  signify 
not  only  the  power  of  absolving  from  sin,  but  also  from  promises 
and  oaus^  The  mor^l  theolpgiau,.  in  thxs  manner,  abuses  the 
inspired  language  for  the  vilest  purpose,  and  represents  his 
shocking  assmnption  as  ta\ight  in,  the  JBible  and  as  an  article  of 
faith.  The  church,  in  this  hopeful  proposition,  means  the 
Roman  pontiff,  whom  the  canon  law  chaxacterizes  as  the  inter- 
preter of  an  oath. 

Deqs,  in  his  theolo^,  the  modem  standard  of  Catholicism  in 
Ireland,  authorizes  this  maxim.'    The  dispensation  of  a  vow, 

^  ExistLt  in  eccleoii  potatUs  dupeniaiLdi  in  voti0  et  jocfmontu.  BaiUy,  2.  14^ 
Mvpooth  Be^MDrt,  2S3.^ 

Deelftratio  jonmenti  sea  interpretatio,  onm  de  ipio  dnbitetor,  pertineC  ad 
Pi^m.    Gibert,  3i  512, 

'  Superior,  tanqoam  Yicarias  Dei,  vice  et  nomine  X)ei,  remitdt  homini  debitom 
promissioms  facts.     Dens,  4.  134, 135. 

D§bet  retpondMe  ae  neaclre  earn,  et,  ai  opna  eat,  idem  Jorameikto  oonfliuaare. 
Talis  confessariua  interrogatnr  at  homo,  et  reapondot  ut  homo.  Jam  aotan  noa 
scit  at  homo  illam  veritatem,  qoamvis  sciat  at  Deas.    Dens,  6.  219. 
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snys  this  criterion  of  trutb^  '  is  its  relaxation  by  a  lawfiil  stt 
perior  in  the  place  of  God,  fiom  a  just  cause.  The  superior, 
as  the  vicar  of  God  in  the  place  of  God,  remits  to  a  man  the 
debt  of  a  plighted  promise.  God's  acceptance,  by  this  dispeor 
sation,  ceases:  for  it  is  dispensed  in  God's  name.'  The 
p;:ecious  divine,  in  this  manner,  puts  man  in  the  stead  of  God^ 
and  enables  a  creature  to  dissolve  the  obligation  of  a  vow. 

A  confessor,  the  same  doctor  avers,  '  should  assert  his  igno- 
rance of  the  truths  which  he  knows  only  by  sacramental  con- 
fession, and  confirm  his  assertion,  if  necessary,  by  oath*  Such 
facts  he  is  to  conceal,  though  the  Ufe  or  safety  of  a  man  or  the 
destruction  of  the  state,  depended  on  the  disclosure.'  The 
reason,  in  this  case,  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  doctrine.  '  The 
confessor  is  questioned  and  answers  as  a  man.  This  tnith, 
however,  he  knows  not  as  man,  but  as  God ;'  and,  therefore, 
which  was  to  be  proved — ^he  is  not  guilty  of  falsehood  or 
perjury. 

Cajetan  teaches  the  same  maxim.  According  to  the  cardi- 
nal, ^  the  sentence  of  excommunication  for  apostacy  from  the 
faith  is  no  sooner  pronounced  against  a  king,  than,  in  fact,  his 
subjects  are  freed  from  his  dominion  and  oath«^ 

Ac[uinas,  though  a  Saint,  and  worshipped  in  the  popish  com- 
munion on  the  bended  knee,  maintains  the  same  shocking 
principle.  He  recommends  the  same  Satanic  maxim  to  sub- 
jects, whose  sovereign  becomes  an  advocate  of  heresy.  Ac- 
cording to  his  angelic  saintship,  '^  when  a  king  is  excommuni- 
cated for  apostacy,  his  vassals  are,  in  &ct,  immediately  freed 
from  his  dominion  and  from  their  oath  of  fealty :  for  a  heretie 
cannot  govern  the  faithful."  Such  a  prince  is  to  be  deprived  of 
authority,  and  his  subjects  freed  from  the  obUgation  of  aUegb- 
ance.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  a  man  adored  by  the  patrons  of 
Romanism  for  his  sanctity.  He  enjoined  the  breacn  of  faith 
and  the  violation  of  a  sworn  engagement:  and  is  cited  for 
authority  on  this  point  by  Dens,  the  idol  of  the  popish  prelacy 
in  Ireland.' 

Bernard,  the  celebrated  Glossator  on  the  canon-law,  advances 
the  same  principle.  A  debtor,  says  the  canonist  of  Parma, 
"  though  sworn  to  pay,  may  refuse  the  claim  of  a  creditor  who 
fells  into  heresy  or  under  excommunication."  According  to 
the  same  authority,  *^  the  debtor's  oath  implies  the  tacit  condi- 

0 

*  Qaain  cHo  aliqnis  per  sententiam  denanciatur  excommomcatiu  propter  apos- 
tasiam  a  fide,  ipso  frcto  ejos  aubditi  Bont  abeolati  adomiiuo  et  jaramento.  Cajetan 
mAqnin.  2.  50. 

'  Quam  cito  aliqnis  per  sententiam  denunciatnr  excommmucatnsy  propter^  apot- 
tanam  a  fide,  ipso  facto,  ejns  suhditi  a  dominio  et  jnramento  fidelitatis  ejus  liberati 
sonty  qnod  subditis  fideliboB  dominari  non  possit.    Aquinas,  2.  50. 
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tim  that  the  creditor,  to  be  entitled  to  payment,  should  renGnin 
in  a  9tate  in  which  communicatioQ  with  mm  would  be  lawful."^ 

The  Parisian  University,  in  1589,  consisting  of  sixty  doctors, 
declared  the  French  entirely  freed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  king,  Henry  the  Third,  and  authorized  to  take  arms 
against  their  sovereign,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Catholi* 
cism.^ 

The  French  clergy,  in  1577,  even  after  the  reformation, 
taught  the  same  infernal  maxinu  The  Hu^nots  "  insisted  on 
the  faith  which  the  French  nation  had  plighted  in  a  solemn 
tieaty.  The  Romish  theologians,  on  the  contrary,  rejected  the 
plea,  and  contended  in  their  sermons  and  public  writings,  that 
a  prince  is  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  the  partizans  of 
heresy."  These  advocates  of  treachery  and  per|ury  pleaded 
on  the  occasion,  the  precedent  of  the  Constantian  council, 
which,  in  opposition  to  a  safe-conduct,  had  sacrificed  Huss  and 
Jerome  to  tne  demon  of  popery.' 

This  atrocious  maxim  was  taught  by  popes,  as  well  as  by 
theologians.  A  numerous  train  of  pontiffs  might  be  named, 
who,  in  word  and  in  deed,  disseminated  this  principle.  These 
viceroys  of  heaven,  indeed,  for  many  ages,  engaged,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  in  violating  &ith  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  From  this  mass  may,  for  the  sake  of  exemplifying 
the  theory,  be  selected  Gregory,  Urban,  Paul,  Alexander, 
Clement,  Benedict,  and  Innocent. 

Gfegory,  in  1080,  asserted  his  authority  to  dissolve  the  oath 
of  fealty.^  His  infallibility  supported  his  assertion  by  proofs, 
or  pretended  proofs,  from  scnpture  and  tradition.  This  au- 
thority, his  holiness  alleged,  was  conveyed  in  the  power  of  the 
keys,  consisting  in  binding  and  loosing,  and  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers.  The  contrary  opinion  he 
represented  as  madness  and  idolatry. 

Urban,  in  1090,  followed  the  example  of  Gregory.  Subjects, 
he  declared,  *  are  by  no  authority  bound  to  observe  the  fealty 
which  they  swear  to  a  Christian  prince,  who  withstands  God 


>  Licet  Hon  solvat,  non  inoidit  in  poanam,  et  in  eodem  modo,  n  per  jiiramentom : 
in  ilia  obligatione  et  jaramento  tacite  sabintelligetnr,  si  talia  permanserit,  coi  com- 
municare  liceat.    Greg.  9.     Decret.  L.  5.    Tit.  7.  c.  16.    Maynooth  Report,  261. 

*  Popnlom  jarejarando  folatnm  esse.  Thnan.  4.  690.  Les  Francois  etoieftt 
effectivement  deh6  da  aerment  de  fidelity.     Maimburg,  299.    Daniel,  2.  349. 

'  Protestantes  fidem  datam  orgerent  Contra  theologi  noatri  diapntabant,  et  jam 
•perto  capite,  in  concioniboa  et  evulgatia  scriptia,  ad  fidem  aectariis  aervandam 
Bon  obligare  principem  contendebant.    Thoan.  3.  524.  . 

*  Contra  iUoram  insaniam,  qui,  ne&ndo  ore,  i^arrinnt,  anctoritatem  aancte  et 
ApoBtolics  sedis  non  potuiase  qnemquam  a  aacramento  fidelitatis  ejua  abaolvere. 
Labb.  12.  380,  439,  497. 
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and  the  aamts  and  contemns  their  precepts/'  The  pcmttff  ac« 
cordingly  prohibited  Count  Hugo's  soldieiy,  though  under  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  to  obey  tneir  sovereign. 

Gregory,  the  Ninth,  in  1229,  followed  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessors.  According  to  his  infallibility, '  none  should  keep 
nith  with  the  person  who  opposes  God  and  the  saints.^'*  'Gre^ 
gory,  on  this  account,  declared  the  emperor  Frederic's  vassals 
freed  from  their  oath  of  fidelity. 

Urban  the  Sixth  imitated  Gregory  the  Ninth.  This  pontifi^ 
in  1378,  declared  that  *  engagements  of  any  kind,  even  when 
confirmed  by  oath  with  persons  guilty  of  schism  or  heresy, 
though  made  before  their  apostacy,  are  in  themselves  unlawm 
and  void.'* 

Paul  the  Fourth,  in  1555,  absolved  himself  from  an  oath 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  Conclave.  His  holiness  had  sworn 
to  make  only  four  cardinals  ;  but  violated  his  obligation.  Hisi 
supremacy  declared,  that  the  pontiff  could  not  be  bound,  or  his 
authority  limited,  even  by  an  oath.  The  contrary,  he  charac- 
terized, '  as  a  manifest  heresy.'^ 

Paul  the  Fifth  canonized  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  inserted 
an  office  in  the  Roman  breviary,  praising  his  holiness  for  free- 
ing the  emperor  Henry's  subjects  from  the  oath  of  fidelity.** 
His  absolution,  as  well  as  the  deposition  of  the  emperor,  the 
pontiff  represents  as  an  act  of  piety  and  heroism.  Paul's  enact- 
ment, in  this  transaction,  was  sanctioned  by  Alexander,  Cle* 
ment,  and  Benedict. 

Innocent  the  Tenth  declared  that '  the  Roman  pontiff  could 
invalidate  civil  contracts,  promises,  or  oaths,  made  by  the  friends 
of  Cathoticism  with  the  patrons  of  heresy .*•  A  denial  of  this 
proposition,  his  infallibility  styled  heresy ;  and  those  who  re- 
jected the  idea  of  papal  dispensation,  incurred,  according  to  his 
holiness,  the  pensuty  prescribed  by  the  sacred  canons  and 
apostolic  constitutions  against  those  who  impugn  the  pontifical 
authority  in  questions  of  faith. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  taught  this  diabohcal  doctrine,  not  only 
by  precept  but  also  by  example.     The  practice  of  annulling 

1  FideUtatem  quam  Christiano  principi  junmt,  Deo  ejatque  sanctu  adventknti,  et 
eonim  pnecepta  calcanti,  nallo  cohibentor  sactoritato  penolvere.  Pithoa.  260. 
Decret.  cauB.  15.    Quaest.  6. 

*  Personne  ne  doit  garder  fidelity  A  celui,  qui  s'oppose  a  Diea  et  A  sea  uinta. 
Bray,  3.  183. 

'  Gonyentiones  facte  cam  hi^aBmodi  haereticiB  sea  schiBmaticiB,  postqaam  tale§ 
effecti  erant,  sunt  temeraris,  ilficitae,  et  ii>B0  jare  nnllae,  (etn  forte  ante  ipsonim 
lapsum  in  schisma  Bea  hierenm  initse)  etiam  si  forent  juramento  vel  fide  dat» 
finnats.    Bymer,  7.  352. 

*  Le  contraire  etoit  une  hererip  manifeste.     Paolo,  2.  27. 

^  Sabditos  popalos  fide  ei  data  liberavit.     Bniy.  2.  492.    Crotty,  S5. 
>  GontractuB  cxviles,  promiBsa,  vel  juramenta  catholicomm  cum  haereticiiy  «o 
quod  haeretici  nnt,  per  pontificem  enervari  poannt.    Oaron,  14. 
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oaths  and  breaking  faith  was  exemplified  by  Zachary*  Gragpiy, 
Innocent,  Honorius,  Clement,  Urban,  £ugemu8|  Clement, 
Paul,  and  Pius,  as  the  theory  had  been  taught  by  Gregory, 
Urban,  Paul,  Alexander,  Clement,  Benedict,  and  Innocent. 
Pope  Zachary,  in  745,  annulled  the  French  nation's -oath  of 
fealty  to  kin^  Childeric,  and  Stephen,  Zachary's  successor, 
afterward  dissolved  Pepin's  aUegiance  to  the  French 
monarch.^ 

Gregory,  in  1078, '  absolved  all  from  their  fidelity,  who  were 
bound  by  oath  to  persons  excommunicated.'  This  sweeping 
and  infernal  sentence,  his  holiness,  according  to  his  own  ac^ 
count,  pronounced '  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  his  sacred 
predecessors  and  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic  authority." 

Innocent,  in  1215, '  freed  all  that  were  bound  to  those  who 
had  fallen  into  heresy  from  all  fealty,  homage,  and  obedience.'* 
His  infallibility's  dispensation  extended  to  the  dissolution  of 
obligation  and  secunty  of  all  kinds. 

Honorius,  in  1220,  freed  the  kin^  of  Hungary  from  all  obli* 
nations  in  some  alienations  of  his  kingdom,  which  his  majes^ 
had  made  and  which  he  had  sworn  to  fulfil.  These,  it  appears, 
were  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  dishonourable  to  the  sovereign* 
His  holiness,  however,  soon  contrived  a  remedy,  which  was 
distinguished  by  its  facility  and  efficiency.  The  vicar-general 
of  God,  in  the  fulness  tof  apostolic  authority,  '  demolished  the 
royal  oath,  and  commanded  the  revocation  of  these  alienations.'* 

Clement,  in  1306,  emancipated  Edward,  kins  of  England, 
fiK>m  a  solemn  oath  in  confirmation  of  the  ^at  charter.  '  The 
English  monarch  had  taken  this  obligation  in  1258  on  the 
holy  evangelists,'  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  an 
affecting  solemni^  and  awful  imprecations  of  perdition  in  case 
of  violation  or  inuingement  The  Roman  viceroy  of  heaven 
however,  soon  removed  these  uneasy  bonds,  and  furnished  his 
British  majesty  with  a  ready  licence  for  the  breach  of  faith  and 
the  commission  of  perjury.  The  pontiff  published  a  bull, 
*  granting  the  king  absolution  from  his  oath."    The  absolution, 

^^acharias  omnes  Fnmcigenat  a  jaramento  fidelitatii  abaolvit.  Labb.  IS.  50S. 
PithoQi  260.  Pepinas  a  Stephano  pape  a  fidelitatis  Bacramento  absolvitor.  Otbo, 
y.  23.    Bossaet,  1.  49. 

*  Bos  qui  excommunicatis  fidelitate  aut  Sacramento  constricti  sunt,  Apostolica 
anctoritate  a  sacramento  absolvimaH.     Pitfaoa,  260.    Cans.  15.    Q.  6. 

*  Absolutos  se  noyerint  a  debito  fidelitads,  hominii,  et  totiiis  obsequii,  quicunque 
lapsis  zoanifeste  in  hsereism,  aliqno  pacto,  qaacanqoe  finnitate  vallato,  tenebantur 
•dstricti.    Pithon,  241.     L.  5.    T.  7. 

*  Nos  eidem  regi  dirigimos  scripta  nostra,  at  alienationes  pnedictas,  non  obstante 
jnramento,  studeat  revocore.    Greg.  9.  l.  2.    Tit.  24.  c.  33.    Pithoa.  111. 

*  Henri  et  Edonard  jnrerent  I'observation  sar  lea  evangiles.  Orleans,  5.  163. 
Le  Pape  lai  donnoit  Tabsolation  da  serment.     Brny.  3.  358.     Collier,  1.  400. 

Rex  coactus  est  prestore  sacramentam.  Trivettus,  Ann.  1258.  Obtinebat  rex 
•  Domino  papa  absolationem  a  juramento.  Trivettas,  Ann.  1306.  Dacheiy,  S. 
196,  230. 
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fer  greater  comfort,  was  supported  in  die  rear  by  an  exeomma- 
nication  pronounced  against  all  who  should  observe  such  an 
oath. 

Urban  imitated  Clement  This  plenipotentiary  of  heaven, 
in  1367,  in  die  administradon  of  his  spiritual  vicegerency,  trans- 
mitted absolution  to  some  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  by  a  gang  of  marauders  who  invested  the  French  na- 
tion, and  had  sworn  all  whom  they  released,  to  remit  a  sum  of 
money  as  the  price  of  their  liberaDon.^  His  holiness,  however, 
having  heard  of  the  transaction,  not  only  repealed  the  treaty  ; 
but  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  pontifical  authority, '  dissolved 
the  oath  and  interdicted  tl^e  pavment  of  the  ransom.' 

Eugenius  the  Fourth  reaped  laurels  in  this  field,  and  outshone 
many  of  his  rivals  in  the  skilful  management  of  the  oatb-annul-< 
ling  process.  His  holiness,  who  wielded  his  prerogative  in  this 
way  toward  Piccinino  and  in  nullifying  the  Bohemian  compacts* 
was  followed  in  this  latter  transaction,  by  Pope  Pius.  Eu* 
penius,  in  1444,  also  induced  Ladislaus  king  of  Hungary,  to 
break  his  treaty  with  the  sultan  Amumth,  though  confirmed 
by  the  solemn  oaths  of  the  king  and  the  sultan  on  the  gospel 
and  the  koran.  His  holiness,  on  this  occasion,  introduced  a 
variety  into  the  system  established  for  the  encouragement  of 

Erjury,  by  executing  his  plan  by  proxy.  Julian,  clothed  with 
jatine  authority,  mustered  all  his  eloquence  to  eflect  the 
design  ;  and  represented,  in  strong  coloursi  the  criminality  of 
observing  a  treatv^  so  prejudicial  to  the  public  safety  and  so 
inimical  to  the  holy  faith.  The  pontiff's  vicegerent,  in  solemn 
mockery,  dispensed  with  the  oath,  which,  being  sworn  with 
infidels,  was,  like  those  with  heretics,  a  mere  nullity.  '  I 
absolve  you,'  said  the  representative  of  the  representative  of 
God,  '  from  perjury,  and  I  sanctify  your  arms,  follow  my 
footsteps  in  the  path  of  glory  and  salvation.  Dismiss  your 
scrupulosity,  and  devolve  on  my  head  the  sin  and  tlie  punish- 
ment.' The  sultan,  it  is  said,  displayed  a  copy  of  die  violated 
treaty,  the  monument  of  papal  perfidy,  in  the  front  of  batde, 
implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of  truths  and  called  aloud 
on  the  prophet  Jesus  to  avenge  the  mockery  of  his  religion  and 
authority.  The  faith  of  Islamism  excelled  the  casuistry  of 
popery.  The  perjurers,  whom  Moreri  calls  Christians,  '  falsi- 
fied their  oath,'  took  arms  against  the  Turks,  and  were  defeated 
on  the  plains  of  Varna.* 

*  Le  Pape  envoia  anx  priaonnien  I'abaolation  da  flerment.     Daniel,  5.  145. 

*  Lea  Onretiena  soIliciteaE  par  Jnlien,  Legat  da  Pape  Eagene  IV.  fiiaBserent  lear 
foi.  Moreri,  1.  390.  Sismond.  9.  196.  Oanisiaa,  4.  462.  Len^t,  3.  164.  L? 
Oardinal  V  en  dispenioit  {mr  ranttibritg  da  siege  ApoatoUqae.  Amarath  a'  escria 
■a  milieu  du  combat,  Chriat,  Christ,  voy  ton  peaple  desloyal  qoi  a  faolc^  sa  fibj. 
Vigorien,  3.  692. 
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Clement,  in  1026,  absolved  Francis  IL  the  French  king  from 
a  treaty  which  he  had  formed  in  Spain.'  The  emperor  of 
Germany  had  taken  his  Christian  majesty  a  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  carried  him  to  Madrid.  The  conditions  of 
his  engagement,  which  were  disadvantageous,  Francis  confirmed 
by  an  oath.  This  engagement,  however,  the  pontiff,  by  his 
apostolic  power,  soon  dissolved,  for  the  purpose  of  gainina  the 
French  king  as  an  ally  in  a  holy  confederacy,  which  his  m&t* 
libility  had  organized  asainst  the  German  emperor.  *  The 
convention,  though  ratified  by  a  solemn  oath,  soon  yielded  to 
apostolic  power,  and,  more  especially,  as  its  annihilation  con- 
duced to  ecclesiastical  utility.  ^ 

Pope  Paul  III.  in  1535,  '  forbade  all  sovereigns,  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  lend  any  aid,  under  pretext  of  any  oblir 
gation  or  oath,  to  Henry  VIIL  king  of  England.'  His  holiness 
also  *  absolved  sdl  princes  fix>m  all  such  promises  and  engage- 
ments.**  Pius  Iv.  treated  Elizabeth  as  Paul  had  tres^d 
Henry.  *  His  holiness  annulled  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which 
had  been  sworn  to  her  majesty,  by  her  subjects.'  This  consti- 
tution Gregory  XIU.  and  Sixtus  V.  renewed  and  confirmed.^ 
Heniy  and  Elizabeth  had  patronized  schism  or  heresy,  and 
therefore  forfeited  all  claim  to  enjoy  the  conditions  of  plighted 
faith. 

Councils,  as  well  as  pontiffs,  encouraged  this  principle  of 
&ithlessness.  Some  of  these  synods  were  provincial  ana  some 
general  Among  the  provincial  councils,  which  countenanced 
«r  practised  this  maxim  were  those  of  Rome,  Lateran,  and 
Diamper. 

A  Koman  Council,  in  1036,  absolved  Edward  the  Confessor, 
king  of  England,  from  a  vow  which  he  had  made  to  visit  the 
city  of  Rome  and  the  tombs  of  the  holy  apostles.  The  fiilfil* 
ment  of  his  engagement,  it  seems,  was  inconvenient  to  his 
sainted  majesty,  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  British  nation. 
But  Leo  uie  Ninth  and  a  Roman  council  soon  supplied  a 
remedy.  Hi^  holiness  presided  in  this  assembl}^  whicn  eulo- 
gized Edward's  piety,  and  in  a  few  moments  and  with  great 
mcility,  disannulled  his  majesty's  troublesome  vow.^ 

Gregory  VIL  in  1076,  in  a  Roman  synod,  absolved  all  Chri  - 
tians  m>m  their  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor  Henry,  who,  in 
his  infallibility's  elegant  language,  had  become  a  member  of  the 

>  Le  Pape  delivora  la  roi  da  serment  qa'Q  avoit  pret6  en  Espagne.    Paol.  1.  63. 

*  Henrici  Tasralos  et  sabditos  a  Jnramento  fidelitatifl  abBolvit.  Gam  Henrico^ 
ibnfodderationes,  contractos,  pacta,  et  conventa  omnia,  qnovii  modo  stabilita,  irrita 
froit  et  QoUa.    Alex.  24.  420. 

'  OmneB  ac  singaloa  ejas  •obditoa  a  joramento  fidelitatift  absolvit,  lato  in  eos,  qni 
fllhia  legibas  ac  mandabs  ^arerent,  anathemate.  Alexander,  23.  425.  Bray*  4.  5SS. 

*  Sa  Saintete,  qoi  y  preaidoit,  loi  donna  I'abfolatibn  de  Km  voen.    Andollj,  55S. 
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devilf  and  an  enemy  to  the  vicar^general  of  God*'  He  aJbo 
interdicted  all  persons  from  obeying  Henry,  as  king,  notwitk* 
standing  their  oath.  This  sentence  the  pontiff,  with  tHe  appro- 
bation of  the  council,  pronounced  as  the  plenipotentiary  of 
heaven,  '  who  possessed  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  in 
the  name  of  Almighty  God,  tne  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.' 
A  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1112,  freed  Pascal  the  Roman 

Kndff  from  an  oath  which  he  had  sworn  on  the  consecrated 
st,  on  the  subject  of  investitures  and  excommunication.  This 
obligation,  in  afi  its  terrors,  the  holy  assembly,  with  the  utmost 
unanimity,  '  condemned  and  annulled.'^  This  decision,  the 
sacred  synod,  in  their  own  statement,  ^pronounced  by  canonical 
authority  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  These 
patrons  of  perjury,  in  the  annunciation  of  this  mfemal  sentence, 

Eretended,  in  the  language  of  blasphemy,  to  the  inspiration  of 
eaven. 

Gregory  the  Ninth,  in  1228,  convened  a  Roman  council, 
oonsislmg  of  the  bishops  of  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  Apuha, 
and,  with  the  approbation  of  this  assembly,  absolved,  from  their 
oath,  all  who  haa  sworn  fealty  to  Frederic  the  Roman  Emperor. 
The  sacred  synod  issued  this  sentence,  because,  according;  to 
its  own  statement,  no  person  is  obliged  to  keep  faith  witn  a 
Christian  prince  when  lie  gainsays  God  and  thef  saints.*  The 
pontiff,  on  this  occasion,  declared,  in  council,  that  *he  pro* 
ceeded  against  the  emperor,  as  against  one  who  was  guilty  of 
heresy  and  who  despised  the  keys  of  the  church.'  The  syiKxlal 
decision  contains  a  direct  and  unmitigated  avowal  of  tne  dia- 
bolical' maxim,  that  no  faith  f^hould  be  kept  with  persons  guilty 
of  heresy  or  of  rebellion  against  the  popedom. 

The  synod  of  Diamper,  in  India,  issued  a  decision  of  the 
same  kind.  This  assembly,  in  1599,  under  the  piesidency  of 
Menez,  invalidated  the  oatns  that  those  Indian  Christians  had 
taken  against  changing  Syrianism  £>r  Popery,  or  receiving  their, 
cler^  from  the  Roman  pontiff  instead  of  the  Babylonian 
patriarch.  Such  obligations,  the  holy  council  pronounced 
pestilential  and  void,  and  the  keeping  of  them  an  imniety  and 
temerity.^  The  sacred  synod,  in  this  manner,  cotud,  by  a 
flikilful  use  of  their  spiritual  artillery,  exterminate  obligations 
and  oaths  by  wholesale. 

The  encouragement  to  faithlessness  and  perjury  was  not 

*  Qnmef  OhrittiaiMM  a  ▼ineiilo  jufoneiiti  tJbmikfo*    Ltbb.  IS.  600 

'  Jndioio  Smicti  Spiritcw  damnunuB.    Irritam  erne  Jadicamiiip  atqae  olMU— 
eMtnmiM.    Labb.  12.  1165.    Braj.  t.  580.    Phtte,  fa  PaaeaL 

*  On  n'est  poiat  oblirt  da  garder  la  fci,  que  Ton  a  jarh  A  vn  priaoe  Ohmfkm^ 
<|aaiid  fl  t'oppoae  A  Dien  et  f  i«a  Mfaita.    Bnr.  3.  179.    Labb.  13.  114,  IttS. 

« Daakrat ^jaodoa  jiiramMte faijanaodi MUa pi^^  Oaanrt,e,6|. 


confined  tojirovindel  syaodsybiK  eodtea^od  to  univereal  couQ« 
cib.  Six  ofthese  geaeml  eccleduistical  coaveDtions  patronized, 
in  word  or  deed,  by  precept  or  example,  violation  of  engage- 
ments and  breach  of  trust.  \These  were  the  universal  councils 
of  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil. 

The  third  general  council, of  the  Lateran,  superintended  by 
Alexander  and  clothed  with'^in&Uibility,  taus^ht  this  principle  in 
word  and  deed.  The  unerring  fathers,  in  tbe  sixteenth  canon, 
slyled  *  an  oath  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  utility,  not  an  oath, 
but  perjury.'^  The  pontiffs,  whose  province  it  is  to  explain 
oisths  and  vows,  always  confounded  ecclesiastical  utility  with 
pontifical  aggrandizement.  Obligations,  therefore,  which  mili- 
tated against  the  interest  or  grandeur  of  the  papacy,  soon  baa- 
tened  to  their  dissolution.  The  Lateran.  convention,  in  its 
twenty-seventh  canon,  exemplified  its  own  theory,  and  disen- 
ffaged,  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  the  vassals  of  the  barons  and 
lords  who  embraced  or  protected  the  heresy  of  Albigensianism.* 
These  princes  patronized  heresy,  and  their  subjects,  therefore, 
were  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  such  sovereigns,  or  to  yield 
them  fealty  or  obedience.  This  language  is  unequivocal,  and 
supersedes,  by  its  perspicuity  and  precision,  the  necessity  of 
any  comment. 

The  fourth  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1215,  issued 
an  enactment  of  the  same  kind.  This  infallible  assembly,  in 
its  third  canon,  '  freed  the  subjects  of  such  sovereigns  as 
embraced  heresy  from  their  fealty.'*  The  temporal  lord,  who 
refused  to  purify  his  dominions  from  heretical  pollution,  not  only 
forfeited  the  allegiance  of  his  vassals,  but  his  title  to  his  estate, 
which,  in  consequence,  might  be  seized  by  any  orthodox  ad- 
venturer. Heresy,  therefore,  according  to  this  unerring  con- 
gress, rescinds  the  obligation  of  fidelity,  cancels  the  right  of 
property,  and  warrants  the  violation  of  faith. 

The  generalcouncilofLyonsabsolved  the  Emperor  Frederic's 
▼assals  from  their  oath  of  fealty.*  The  synod  in  their  own  way, 
convicted  the  emperor  of  schism,  heresy,  and  church-robbery. 
His  criminality,  tnerefore,  according  to  the  unerring  cQuncil, 
warranted  a  breach  of  faith,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  subject's 
oath  of  obedience.  Innocent,  who  presided  on  the  occasion, 
represented  himself  as  the  viceroy  of  heaven,  on  whom  God, 

*  Non  jaramenta,  sed  peijoria  potins  sant  dicenda,  qae  contra  atilitatem  ecclesi- 
wtkain  attentantar.     Pith.  110.     Labb.  13.  426.    Gibert.  3.  504. 

*  Relazatos  M  noTerint  a  debito  fidelH&tM  oi  hoaanii,  et  totiat  obMqoii.     Labb. 
18.  481. 

>  Vaasaloa  ab  ejoa  fidelitate  d«niinciet  abnliitot.    Bin.  S.  S07.    Labb.  13.  034. 
'  ^Onniea  q«i  of  joramentD  fidalitatb  tenantnr  adatrioti  .a  jnramento  hiiiupmodl 
perpetno  abaolvantea.    Labb.  14.  5S.    BiiBi.8^85S.    Pari«,  651,  652.    Giaiinou, 
ZVIIL  9. 
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ID  the  person  of  tHe  Galilean  fisheniiaii>  had  conferred  the  keys 
of  hia  Idngdom,  and  vested  with  the  power  of  binding  and 
loosing.  The  council  concurred  with  the  pondfE  The  pope 
and  the  prdacy,  says  Paris,  '  lighted  tapers  and  thundered,  in 
frightful  fulminations,  against  his  imperial  majesty.'  The  testi* 
mony  of  Paris  is  corroborated,  by  Nangis  and  pope  Martin.^ 

The  general  council  of  Pisa  imitated  those  of  thd  Lateran 
and  Lyons.  This  assembly,  in  its  fifteenth  session,  released 
all  Christians  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  Benedict  and 
Gregory,  and  fi>rbade  all  men,  notwithstanding  any  obligation, 
to  obey  the  rival  pcmtifis,  whom  the  holy  fathers,  by  a  sum- 
mary process,  convicted  of  perjury,  contumacy,  incorrigibility, 
schism,  and  heresy.'  The  sacred  synod,  m  this  instance, 
assumed  the  power  of  dissolving  sworn  engagements,  and  of 
warranting  alt  Christendom  to  break  &ith  with  two  viceroys 
of  heaven,  who,  according  to  the  synodal  sentence,  were  guilty 
of  schism  and  heresy. 

The  general  council  of  Constance,  on  this  topic,  outstripped 
all  competition,  and  gained  an  infamous. celebrity,  in  recom- 
mending and  exemplifying  treachery,  the  demolition  of  oaths, 
and  unfiiithfulness  to  engagements.  The  holy  assembly  having 
OHivicted  John,  though  a  lawfiil  pope,  of  simony,  schism, 
heresy,  infidelity,  murder,  perjury,  lornicatira,  adultery,  rape, 
incest,  sodomy,  and  a  few  other  trifling  frailties  of  a  similar 
kind,  deposed,  his  holiness,  and  emancipated  all  Christians  fit>m 
their  oatn  of  obedience  to  his  supremacy.'  His  infallibility,,  in 
the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  his  simony,  sdiism,  heresy, 
peijury,  murd^,  incest,  and  sodomy,  exercised  his  prerogative 
of  dissolving  oaths  as  \vdl  as  the  counciL  The  holy  fathers 
had  sworn  to  conceal  from  the  pontiff  their  plans  fiir  his 
degradation.  The  trusfy  prelacy,  however,  notwithstandii^ 
their  obligation  to  secrecy,  revealed  all,  during  the  night,  to  his 
holiness.  John,  by  this  means,  had  the  satis&cdon  of  discov- 
ering the  machinations  of  his  judges,  and  of  inducing  the 
infaUible  bishops  to  peijury.  The  pontiff,  however,  by  Ins 
sovereign  authority,  and  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  soon  dis- 
annulled these  obligations,  and  delivered  the  penured  traitors, 
who  composed  the  sacred  synod,  from  their  oath  of  secrecy.^ 

I  Ditiraitf  deHb«Mtioiie  prehabita  cam  pnelatu  ibidem  oongregatu  snper  nefan- 
d]>  FrooericL    Naogia^  Ann.  1045.    Dachery,  3.  35. 

laniweutiMy  memoratam  Fredericiun  in  coadMo  Losdaneiuri,  6odem  a]»pv^ante 
oonoilio  denoncilivit    Dachery,  3.  684. 

*  Nonobttante  qoMiiAqiiefidelitatia  junmeiifto.  Libb.  16. 119&  Alex.  44. 573. 
Daefaery,  1.  S47.  -     , 

*  Univenoe  et  singalot  Obristianoe  ab  erjoa  obedieBta,  fldeUtate,  et  Junmnlo^ 
sbMittlaa  deoknna.    Ales.  34.  680. 

*  Let  degage— t_p^  lea  antoiit6  KMnreraine  dm  wenoMB,  qa'ib  avoiont  ftila  da 
MllMimvtiflr     Bniy.4.40.    Labb.16.383 
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The  pontiff  shewed  the  council,  that  he  conld  demolish  oatliB 
as  well  as  his  faithless  accusers,  who  *  represented  the  whole 
church  and  had  met  in  the  spirit  of  God.' 

The  Gonstantians,  in  the  twentieth  session,  freed  the  vassals 
of  Frederic,  Duke  of  Austria,  from  their  oath  of  fealty.  The 
thirty-seventh  session  was  distin^ished  by  disentangling  all 
Ghristians  fit)m  their  oath  of  fidehty,  however  taken,  to  Fope 
Benedict,  and  forbidding  any  to  obey  him  on  pain  of  the  pen- 
alty annexed  to  schism  and  heresy.^  The  sacred  synod,  m  its 
forty-first  session,  annulled  and  execrated  all  conventions  and 
oaths,  which  might  militate  against  the  freedom  and  efficiency 
of  the  pending  election. 

This  council's  treatment  of  Huss  and  Jerome  cbnstituted  the 
most  revolting  instance  of  its  treachery.  The  martyrdom  of 
these  celebrated  friends,  indeed,  was  one  of  the  most  glaring, 
undisguised,  and  disgusting  specimens  of  perfidy  ever  ex- 
hibited to  the  gaze  of  an  astonished  world  or  recorded  for  the 
execration  of  posterity.  John  Huss  was  summoned  to  the 
city  of  Gonstance  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  His  safety,  during 
his  journey,  his  stay,  and  his  rbturn,  was  guaranteed  by  a 
safenconduct  fit>m  the  Emperor  Sigismuud,  addressed  to  all 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  covemors  in  his  dominions.  Huss 
obeyed  the  summons.  Plighted  fidth,  however,  could,  in  those 
days,  confer  no  security  on  a  man  accused  of  heresy.  Huss 
was  tried  and  condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  which, 
in  its  holy  zeal,  '  devoted  his  soul  to  the  infernal  devils,'  and 
delivered  his  body  to  the  secular  arm ;  which,  notwithstanding 
the  imperial  promise  of  protection  and  in  defiance  of  all  justice 
and  humanity,  committed  the  victim  of  its  own  perfidy  to  the 
flames.'^  This  harbinger  o(  tlie  reformation  suffered  martyr- 
dom with  the  emperor's  safe-conduct  in  his  hand.  He  died  as 
he  had  Kved,  like  a  Ghristian  hero.  He  endured  the  punish- 
ment with  unparalleled  magnanimity,  and,  in  the  triumph  of 
fiiith  and  the  extacy  of  divine  love,  'sung  hymns  to  God,' 
while  the  mouldering  flesh  was  consumed  from  his  bones,  till 
the  immortal  spirit  ascended  fix)m  the  funeral  pile  and  soared 
to  heaven.^ 

Jerome,  also,  trepanned  by  the  mockery  of  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  fiuthless  synod,  shared  the  same  destiny.     This  man, 

1  OniDet  OfariitaaiiM  ab  ^u  obedioitia  atqiie  jnnrnflBlii  abtohrit  Oom.  4.  SI. 
Labb.  16.  309,  6S1,  714. 

*  Aaamaai  toam  devoraona  diaboUa  infeniia.    LanJaa.  1.  4S9. 

*  Hoa  monta  aar  le  bucbar,  avec  i^ie  grande  intrepidity,  et  il  uMWii'm  fm  eliaB> 
taat'dM  Paeannaa.    Morari,  4.  i31. 

AooQB  pbiloaophe  n'avoit  aaduri  la  mort  avac  una  raaahifioB  ai  daitanHa^  fl 
fral^BaMdabacad«taiialfiaaoteaqaaaiicgar«ladeTOitHBlapiBaaal^  0afci^ 
voar  redoobloit  kif«  qa*il  appeveeut  le  flambeau*    HiaC  da  Wiclaf.  %  Utf,  ISS. 
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distinguished  for  his  friendship  and  eloquence,  came  to  Con- 
stance, for  the  j^enerous  purpose  of  supporting  his  early 
companion,  and  died  with  heroism,  in  the  fire  which  had  con- 
sumed his  friend*  Huss  and  Jerome,  says  ^neas  Sylvius, 
afterward  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  '  discovered  no  symptom  of 
weakness,  went  to  punishment  as  to  a  festival,  and  sung  hymns 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames  and  without  interruption  till  the  last 
sigh.'^ 

Doctor  Murray,  Titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has,^  in  his 
examination  before  the  British  Commons,  endeavoured,  by  his 
usual  misrepresentations  and  sophistry,  (o  exculpate  Sigismund 
and  the  synod  from  the  imputation  of  faithlessness.  The 
task  was  Herculean,  but  the  bishop's  arguments  are  siUy. 
Murray,  like  Phaeton,  failed  in  a  bold  attempt*  The  imperial 
safe-conduct,  says  the  doctor,  following  Becanus,  Maimburg, 
and  Alexander,  was  only  a  passport,  like  those  granted  to 
travellers  on  the  European  continent,  to  hinder  interruption 
or  molestation  on  the  way  :  but,  by  no  means,  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  justice,  in  case  of  a  legal  conviction.  The  arch- 
bishop's statement  is  as  faithless  as  the  emperor's  safe-conduct 
or  the  synod's  sentence.  The  emperor's  promised  protection 
to  Huss,  '  extended,  not  only  to  his  going  and  stay,  but  also 
to  his  RETURN.'  The  return  of  this  victim  of  treacheiy  was 
intercepted  by  the  faggot  and  the  stake,  trying  obstacles,  indeed, 
but  good  enough  for  a  heretic.  The  emperor's  safe-conduct, 
says  the  Popisua  author  of  the  history  of  Wickliffism,  '  was,  in 
its  terms,  clear,  general,  absolute,  and  without  reserve*'* 

The  council  was  accessory  to  the  emperor's  treachery.  The 
safe-conduct,  indeed,  was  not  binding  on  the  Constantian 
clergy.  These  were  not  a  party  to  the  agreement,  and  pos- 
sessed, at  least  a  canonical  and  admitted  power  of  pronouncing 
on  the  theolo^  of  the  accused.  An  ecclesiastical  court  was 
the  proper  tnbunal  for  deciding  an  ecclesiastical  question. 
The  Constantian  feathers,  therefore,  according  to  the  opmion  of 
the  age,  might,  with  propriety,  have  tried  the  Cathohcism  of 
Huss,  and,  on  evidence,  declared  him  guilty  of  heresy  and 
obstinacy.     But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  holy  synod,  who  advised 

^  n*  aUoient  ao  niiiplice  comme  k  im  fe«tm.  n  im  leor  echappa  jamau  auoune 
mtoLet  q«i  marqnat  la  moiiidrB  fcibleMe.  An  duUmi  daa  flammea,  ua  ofaantoreiit 
dea  h^nmea  jnaqaaa  aa  dernier  Boapir.    Moreri^  4.  232.    Byir,  o.  3S. 

Qm  laa  avoient  accompagoez  leor  avoient  om  ehaater  josqn'  an  dernier  lenr'vie 
lee  lovaaipea  de  Dieo.     Hist.  Dn  Wiclif.  2. 

'  Trananv,  ttare,  morari,  et  redire  libere  permittetis.    Alexander,  25,  258, 990. 

De  le  hiner  .ibreoMBk  et  anranent  paner,  deraeorer,  a'arreter,  et  Fatonmer. 
Merari,  4*  282.    Ds  Pin,  S*  92*    Lea  tennea  etowBt  eridena^  raBenndC,  abaoliii,  et 

HiMrfmaa  WfafcMwihuiu,  M.    lUUb.  tl*.    Otm.  Bap. 
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and  sanctioned  Sgiamund's  broa^hxxf  fiitth,and,'by  tfaisineaui# 
became  partakers  in  his  perfidy. 

But  HusSy  says  Murray,  su&red  in  Ck)nstancei  a  free  city, 
Ofver  the  laws  of  which  Sigismnnd  had  no  control*  The  empe* 
ror,  he  concludest  could  not  have  prevented  the  Constantiaa 
Act  of  Faith*  This  iis  another  sWnefiil  misrepresentation. 
The  bishop,  in  his  statement,  breaks  fidth  with  history  as  much 
as  the  emperor  did  with  Huss.  The  emperor  made  no  attempt 
to  oppoae  the  synod.  His  majesty,  on  tne  contraryi  protested, 
that  rather  than  support  the  Heresiarch  in  his  error  and  obsti- 
nacy, he  would  kindle  the  fire  with  his  own  hands.  The  sen** 
tence,  accordingly,  was  executed  by  imperial  authority.  The 
council  consigned  the  prisoner  to  the  enmeror,  and  the  emperor 
to  the  Duke  of  Bavarm,  who  delivered  him  to  the  executioner*.' 
Sigismund,  it  appears,  possessed  power ;  but  instead  of  using 
it  tor  the  protection  of  Huss,  he  exerted  it  for  his  punishment* 
He  could  not,  indeed,  have  annulled  the  prisoner's  sentence  of 
heresy ;  but  he  could  have  granted  him  hfe  and  liberty,  till  the 
expiration  of  his  safe^onduct,  as  Charles  V.  did  to  Ludier. 

But  the  council's  sanction  of  the  oath  annulling  and  faidi* 
violating  system  depends,  b^  no  means,  on  the  contents  of  the 
emperor's  safe-conauct  or  his  treatment  of  Huss.  Murray,  i£ 
he  even  could  have  vindicated  Sigismund,  would  have  efiected 
just  nothing  with  respect  to  the  council,  The  holy  ruflStans,  at 
Constance,  avowed  the  shocking  maxim  with  feaiiessness  and 
without  disguise,  both  by  their  deputation  to  the  emperor  and 
by  their  declarations  in  counciL 

The  deputation  sent  to  the  emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
certing a  plan  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  council's 
future  deliberations,  maintained  this  princi^.  These  gave  Ins 
nugesty  to  understand,  that  the  council  had  authority  to  disen- 
gafi^e  him  firom  a  legal  promise,  when  pledged  to  a  person  guilty 
of  heresy.  This  is  attested  by  Dachery,  an  ey&-witness,  in  his 
German  history  of  the  Constantian  council.  The  deputation, 
says  this  historian,  *  in  a  long  speech,  persuaded  the  emperor, 
that  by  decretal  authority,  he  should  not  keep  faith  with  a  man 
accused  of  heresy.'  *  Nauclerus,  who  lived  shortly  after  the 
council,  testifies  nearly  the  same  thing.  The  emperor  himself 
entertained  this  opinion  of  the  deputation's  sentiments.  His 
majesty,  addressing  Huss  at  his  ^st  examination,  declared  Hhat 
some  thought  he  had  no  right  to  afford  any  protection  to  a  man 

1  Lmfaa.  1.  S3,  318.    Do  Pin,  8.  94.    Brvf.  4  66.    Hat.  4a  WioUtf.  1526 
•  OoMr,  owMi  tanore  daoffitiittnm,  Homo  fidem  datam  pnMtere  aon 
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convicted  or  even  suspected  of  keresy.'*  The  deputatioD,  o» 
this  occasion,  must  have  known  and  represented  the  opinkm 
of  the  synod,  which  acquiesced,  without  any  contradiction,  in 
this  statement,  and  which,  had  the  emperor  been  mistaken, 
should  have  corrected  the  error,  Huss  was  a  victim  to  the 
malevolent  passions  of  the  council,  and  the  superstition  and 
perGdy  of  the  emperon 

The  &ith->violating  maxim  was  avowed,  not  onlv  by  the  de* 
pntation,  but  also  by  the  council*  The  in&llible  assembly, 
lN)ldly,  roundly,  and  expressly  declared,  that  ^  no  faith  or  pro- 
mise, prejudicial  to  Catholicism,  was  to  be  kept  with  John  Huss 
by  natural,  divine,  or  human  law.'*  Prgudicial  to  Catholicism, 
in  this  case,  could  signify  no  infraction  on  the  faith  of  the 
church ;  but  merely  me  permission  of  a  man  convicted  of 
heresy,  to  escape  with  his  life.  Faith,  therefore,  according  to 
the  council,  should  be  violated  rather  than  allow  a  heretic  to 
live.  The  synod  of  Basil,  however,  and  the  diet  of  Worms 
thought  otherwise,  when  they  suffered  the  Bohemians  and 
Luther,  under  the  protection  of  a  safeKxmduct,  to  withdraw 
fix>m  the  council  and  the  diet,  and  returned  in  safety  to  their 
own  country. 

The  sacred  synod,  unsatisfied  with  this  frightful  declaration, 
issued,  in  its  nineteenth  session,  another  enactment  of  a  similai 
kind,  but  expressed  in  more  general  terms  and  capable  of  more 
extensive  application.  According  to  these  patrons  of  perfidy, 
'  no  safeKX)nduct,  disadvantageous  to  the  faith  or  jurisdiction 
of  the  church,  though  granted  by  emperor  (nt  king,  and  ratified 
by  the  most  solemn  obUgations,  can  be  any  protection  to  per-* 
sons  convicted  of  heresy.  Persons,  suspected  of  defection 
fix>m  die  &ith,  may  be  tried  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  judges, 
and,  if  convicted  and  persisting  in  error,  may  be  punished, 
though  they  attended  the  tribunal  relying  on  a  safe-conduct, 
and  otherwise  would  not  have  appeared.'^  This  declaration, 
it  is  plain,  contains  a  formal  sanction  of  the  atrocious  principle. 

Alexander,  followed  by  Murray,  Crotty,  and  Higgins, 
endeavours  to  vindicate  the  council  and  the  emperor,  by 
distributing  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Huss  between 
the  synodcd  and  royal  authority.^  The  council,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  convicted  the  accused  of  heresy, 

*  NonnalU  dicant,  noi  de  jure  ei  non  poeee  patrocinari,  qui  aut  haereticiu,  aat  de 
faeresi  alalia  raspectos.    Hard.  4.  397.    Lenfant,  1.  492. 

*  Nee  aliqua  noi  fides,  aat  pronuMio  de  jare  noturali,  Divino,  aot  hnmano,  fiient 
IB  pnejadicmm  Catholics  fidei  obiervanda.    Labbeas,  16.  292. 

*  Balvo  dicto  coadiiefai  non  obfltante,  Ucaat  jadioi  oompetenti  eeclemattioo  de 
igoamodi  penonaram  erroribcu  inqnirere,  et  aliaa  contra  eoa  debite  procedcva, 
«Mtanqua  panve.    Ldbbeoa*  16.  801.    Alea.  35  2&9.    Orabb.  2*  1111. 

«  Alas.  25.  856.    Morraj,  660.    Crotty,  88.    Higgma,  271. 
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and  the  emperor,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  8tate»  executed 
the  sentence.  Both,  therefore,  were  clear  of  all  iooputation  of 
perfidj. 

This  is  a  beautifal  specimen  of  Shandian  logic  and  casuis- 
try. The  learned  doctors  had  studied  dialectics  in  the  above- 
mentioned  tcelebrated  schooL  An  action,  according  to  Tria- 
trim,  which,  when  committed  entirely  by  one,  is  sinful,  does, 
when  divided  between  two,  and  perpetrated  pardy  by  one, 
and  pardy  by  the  other,  become  sinless.  Two  ladies,  accord* 
ioffly,  an  abbess  and  Margarita,  wished  to  name  a  word  of  two 
syllables,  the  pronunciation  of  which  by  one  person  would 
liave  been  a  crime.  The  abbess,  therefore,  repeated  the  first, 
and  Margarita,  by  her  direction,  the  last  syllable ;  and  by  this 
means,  both  evaded  all  criminahty.'  Alexander,  Murray, 
Crotty,  and  Higgins,  in  like  manner,  partition  the  breach  of 
&ith  between  the  council  and  the  emperor,  the  church  and 
state,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  and  by  this  simple  and 
easv  process,  exculpate  both  from  all  blaooe  or  violation  of 
faith.  Breach  of  trust,  it  seems,  loses,  in  this  way,  its  im- 
morality, and  is  transformed  into  duty.  Some  people,  however, 
unacquainted  with  the  new  system  of  Shandian  dialectics,  may 
suppose  that  this  learned  distinction,  instead  of  excriminating 
each,  only  rendered  both  guilty. 

The  faithlessness  of  the  council  and  the  emperor  has  been 
admitted  W  Sigismund,  the  French  clergy,  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
and  the  infaUible  councils  of  Basil  and  Trent.  Si^mund,  on 
one  occasion,  seemed  sensible  of  his  own  infamy.  His  majesty 
accordingly  blushed  in  the  council,  when  Huss  appealed  to 
the  imperial  pledge  of  protection.  I  came  to  this  city,  said  the 
accused,  to  ttie  assembled  Fathers, '  relying  on  the  pubUc  fidth 
of  the  emperor,  who  is  now  present;'  and,  whilst  he  uttered 
these  words,  ^  he  looked  stead&stly  in  the  face  of  Si^smund, 
who,  feeUng  the  truth  of  the  reproach,  blushed  for  his  own 
'baseness.'^  Conscious  guilt  and  shame  crimsoned  his  coun- 
tenance, and  betrayed  the  inward  emotions  of  his  self-con- 
demned soul.  His  blush  was  an  extorted  and  unwilling 
acknowledgment  of  his  perfidy.  The  emperor,  it  is  plain, 
notwithstanding  modem  aavocacy,  thought  himself  guilty. 

The  French  clergy,  according  to  De  Thou,  urged  the  Con- 
stantian  decision  as  a  precedent  for  a  similar  act  of  treachery.* 
The  French,  according  to  Gibert,  afterward,  in  temporizing 

I  TrktnuD  Shu.  e.  35. 

*  II  regvrda  fixemeat  SigintMmd,  qui  na  put  t'MnpeolMr  de  nMuir.  Lflnfiui.  1. 
403. 

^  AUatQ  ia  Mm  rem  Gonoilii  GonitantieiMli  decreto.  ThmnnSr  S.  9S4.  QthmK 
1.  lot. 
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inconsistency,  deprecated  the  ini&ingement  of  the  imperial 
safeguard,  by  wmch  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  a 
man,  to  whom  had  been  promised  safety  and  impunity.  The 
French,  in  these  insta^nces,  varied  indeed  with  the  times  on 
the  subject  of  breaking  trust,  and  exemplified  the  fluctuations 
which  occur  evjen  in  an  in&Uible  communion.  The  French 
clergy,  however,  in  both  cases,  both  in  their  urgency  and 
deprecation,  concurred  in  ascribing  perfidy  to  the  Constantian 
congress. 

The  Diet  of  Worms,  or,  at  least,  a  party  in  that  assembly, 
pleaded  the  precedent  of  synodal  and  miperial  treachery  at  the 
Constantian  assembly,  in  favour  of  breaking  faith  with  Luther.^ 
This  showed  their  opinion  of  the  council.  Charles  Y .  however, 
possessed  more  integrity  than  Sigismund,  '  and  was  resolved 
not  to  blush  with  his  predecessor.*^  The  Elector  Palatine 
supported  the  emperor ;  and  their  united  authority  defeated  the 
intended  design  of  treachery. 

The  councils  of  Bi^il  and  Trent,  in  the  safe-conducts 
spranted  to  the  Bohemians  and  Germans,  admitted  the  same 
fact.  The  Basilians,  in  their  safe-conduct  to  the  Bohemians, 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  &llacy  or  deception,  open  or  con- 
cealed, prejudicial  to  the  public  mith,  founded  on  any  authority, 
power,  right,  law,  canon,  or  councfl,  especially  those  of  Con- 
stance or  Sienna.  The  Trentine  safe-conduct  to  the  German 
Protestants  is  to  the  same  effect'  Both  these  documents, 
proceeding  from  general  councils,  reject,  for  themselves,  the 
Constantian  precedent  of  treachery,  and,  in  so  doing,  grant  its 
existence. 
.  The  general  council  of  Basil  copied  the  bad  example,  issued 
at  the  Lateran,  at  Lyons,  Pisa,  ana  Constance.  This  unerring 
assembly,  in  its  fourth  session,  invalidated  all  oaths  and  obliga- 
tions, which  might  prevent  any  person  fiom  coming  to  the 
council.^  Attendance,  at  Basil,  it  was  alleged,  would  tend  to 
ecclesiastical  utility,  and  to  this  end,  even  at  the  expense  of 

¥5^ury,  every  sacred  and  sworn  engagement  had  to  yield, 
he  sacred  synod,  in  its  thirty-fourth  session,  deposed  Eugenius 
for  simony,  perjury,  schism,  and  heresy,  and  absolved  all 


1  Qui  appToavnt  ce  qai  c'etoit  fiut  A  Gonftance,  diacnmit  qa'on  ne  davoit  point 
lui  nrder  la  foi.    Paolo,!.  3S. 

*  Je  ne  veox  pas  rouffir  avec  Sigismond,  mon  predeceMear.    Lenfiinti  1.  404. 

*  Promittentes  fine  frande  et  <^aolibet  dolo,  quod  nolamaa  uti  aliqua  anthoritate, 
▼el  ptotentia,  jare,  statato,  rel  pnvilej^o  legnm  yel  canonnm  et  oaoramcamqae 
eonoilioram,  ipecialiter  Oonstantienns  in  aliqnod  pnejndicinm  buto  condnctoi. 
Bin.  8.  25.  et  9.  398.    Orabb.  3.  17.    Labb.  17.  244.  et  20.  120. 

*  Ne  qnia,  pnetezta  cuJQSctmqae  jnramend,  vel  obligationis,  aut  promifldoniii  ae 
•b  aooeaio  ad  conciUnm  dJapensatnm  exiatiniiret    Alex.  25,  321.    Orabb.  9.  19. 
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Christians  from  tbeir  sworn  obedience  to  bis  SnpvewecyJ 
The  pontiff  was  guilty  of  heterodoxy,  and,  therefore,  unworthy 
of  good  faith,  and  became  a  proper  object  of  treachery.  The 
holy  fathers,  in  the  thirty-seventh  session,  condemned  and 
annulled  all  compacts  and  oaths,  which  might  obstruct  the 
election  of  a  sovereign  pontiff.'  This  was  clever,  and  like 
men  determined  to  do  business. 

This  maxim,  in  this  manner,  prior  to  the  reformation,  ob- 
tained general  rece{)tion  in  the  popish  communion.  The  Roman 
hierarchs,  as  the  viceroys  of  neavco,  continued,  according  to 
interest  or  fancy,  and.  especially  with  persons  convicted  or  sus- 
pected of  schism  or  apostacy,  to  invalidate  oaths  or  vows  of 
all  descriptions.  General  councils  arrogated  the  same  autho- 
rity, and  practiccil  the  same  infernal  principle.  Universal 
harmony,  without  a  htreath  of  opposition,  prevailed  on  this  topic 
through  papal  Christendom.  This  abomination,  therefore,  in 
all  its  fngntful  deformity,  constituted  an  integral  part  of 
popery. 

The  reformation,  on  this  subject,  comnoenced  a  new  era. 
The  deformity  of  the  papal  system  remained,  in  a  great  mear 
sure,  unnoticed  amid  the  starless  night  of  the  dark,  ages,  and 
even  in  the  dim  twilight  which  dawned  on  the  world  at  the  re- 
vival of  letters.  The  hideous  spectre,  associated  with  kindred 
horrors  and  concealed  in  congenial  obscurity,  escaped  for  a  long 
time,  the  execration  of  man.  But  the  light  of  the  reformation 
exposed  the  monster  in  all  its  fnghtfulness.  The  Bible  began 
to  shed  its  lustre  through  the  world.  The  beams  of  the  8un 
of  Righteousness,  reflected  from  the  book  of  God,  poured  a 
flood  of  moral  radiance  over  the  earth*  Man  opened  nis  eyes, 
and  the  foul  spirits  of  darkness  fled.  Intellectual  ligbt  shed  its 
rays  thiough  the  mental  gloom  of  the  votary  of  PoperjTtas  well 
as  the  patron  of  Protestantism. 

The  abettors  of  Romanism,  in  tbe  general  diffusion  of  scrip- 
tural information  v.ud  rational  philosophy,  felt  ashamed  of 
ancient  absurdity ;  and  have,  in  conseauence,  disovmed  or 
modified  several  tenets  of  their  religion,  wnich  were  embraced, 
with  unshaken  fidelity,  by  their  ortnodox  ancestors.  The  six 
universities  of  Louvain,  Douay,  Paris,  Alcala,  Valladolid,  and 
Salamanca,  which,  in  their  reply  to  Pitt's  questions,  disowned 
the  king-deposing  power,  disavowed  also  the  oath-annulling 
and  faith  violating  maxim.  The  Romish  Committee  of  Ireland, 
in  1792,  in  tbe  name  of  all  their  popish  countrymen,  represen- 

• 

1  Omnet  OhritticoUi  db  ipaiiu  obedeontia,  fidelitate,  ac  jarMnentii  alMohril. 
Labb.  17.  391.    Crabb.  3.  107. 

*  PromiirioDea,  obligations,  jnramenta,  in  advenam  hignt  electioma,  «!«»—» 
repiobat,  et  «muUat.    Crabb.  3.  109.    Labb.  17.  395. 
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tell  the  latter  principle,  as  worthy  of  unqualified  reprobatioa 
and  destructive  of  all  morality  and  religion.  The  Irish  bishops^ 
Murray,  Doyle,  and  Kelly,  in  their  examination  before  me 
British  Commons  in  1826,  disclaimed  all  such  sentiments  with 
becoming  and  utter  indignation,  which  was  followed  at  the 
Maynoom  examination  by  the  deprecation  of  Crotty,  Slevin, 
and  IVTHale.^  This,  at  the  present  day,  seems  to  be  the  avowal 
of  aU,  even  those  of  the  Romish  communion,  except  perhaps  a 
few  apostles  of  Jesuitism. 

This  change  is  an  edifying  specimen  of  the  boasted  immuta- 
bility of  Romanism,  and  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Reformation, 
by  which  it  was  produced.  The  universal  renunciation  of  the 
hateful  maxim  is  a  trophy  of  the  great  revolution,  which  Doyle, 
in  a  late  publication,  has  denominated  the  grand  apostacy. 

1  Com.  Report,  175,  227,  243,  659.    Orottj,  89.    SIoyib,  258.    M*Hale,  288 
O  Levy,  77, 85. 
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ABIANISM. 

TAtVITABlAllMII  OF  ANTIQOITT— ORIOIN  Of  THE  ARIAII  SYSTEM — ALIXAVDS1A* 
AMD  BITBTMIAII  COUNOILS— mCBIIB  AIID  TTSIAW  OOVHOIL*-— SBMI-AftlANISM— 
AVTIOCUAV  AIID  BOHAV  COUNCILS — SARDICAN,  ARLXSIAII,  MILAM,  AVD  SIBMIA* 
COVVCILB— LIBBEIUS — FILIZ — AKMBNIAHy  8BLBVCIAV,  AWD  BTSAVTtVB  COUBCILS 
— STATB  07  CBKIBTXIIDOM— TAUBTT  OF  COirrXSSIOIIS. 

Tbinitabianism,  though  without  system  or  settled  phraseology, 
was  the  faith  of  Christian  antiquity.  This  doctrine  indeed 
was  not  confined  to  Judaism  or  Christianity ;  but  may,  in  a 
disfigured  and  uncouth  semblance,  be  discovered  in  the  annals 
of  gentilism  and  philosophy.  The  Persian,  Egyptian,  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Scandinavian  mythology  exhibits  some  faint  traces, 
some  distorted  features  of  this  mystery,  conveyed,  no  doubt, 
through  the  defective  and  muddy  channels  of  tradition.  The 
same,  in  a  mis-shapen  form,  appears  in  the  Orphic  theolocy, 
and  in  the  Zoroastrian,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  philosophy. 
The  system  which  tradition  in  broken  hints  and  caricatured 
representation  insinuated,  was  declared,  in  plain  lan^age,  by 
revelation,  and  received,  in  full  confidence,  oy  Christian  faith. 
The  early  Christians,  however,  unpractised  in  speculation, 
were  satisfied  with  acknowledging  the  essential  uni^  and  per- 
sonal distinctions  of  the  Supreme  Beinff.  The  manner  of  the 
identity  and  personality,  the  unity  and  distinction  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  escaped  the  vain  re- 
search of  refinement  and  presumption.  Philo8ophy,during  the 
lapse  of  three  ages  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  had 
not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  dared,  on  this  subject,  to  theo- 
rize or  define.  The  confidence  of  man,  in  those  days  of  sim- 
plicity, had  not  attempted  to  obtrude  on  the  arcana  of  heaven. 
The  relations  of  paternal,  filial,  and  processional  deity  escaped, 
in  this  manner,  the  eye  of  vain  curiosity,  and  remained,  in  con- 
sequence, undefined,  undisputed,  and  unexplained.  No  deter- 
mined or  dictatorial  expressions  being  prescribed  by  synodal  or 
imperial  authority,  the  unfettered  freedom  of  antiquity  ascribed 
to  the  several  divine  persons  in  the  Godhead,  all  the  perfections 
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of  Deity.  This  liberty,  indeed,  was  unfriendly  to  precision  of 
language :  and  many  phrases,  accordingly,  were  used  by  the 
ancients  on  this  subject,  which  are  unmarked  with  accuracy. 
The  hostility  of  heresiarchs  first  taught  the  necessity  of  dis- 
crimination and  exactness  of  diction,  on  this  as  on  other  topics 
of  theology. 

Arius,  about  the  year  SV7^  was,  on  this  question,  the  first 
innovator  on  the  faith  of  antiquity,  whose  error  obtained  exten* 
sive  circulation  or  was  attended  with  important  consequences. 
Artemon,  Paul,  Ebion,  and  a  few  other  speculators,  indeed, 
had,  on  this  topic,  broached  some  novel  opinions.  These, 
however,  were  local  and  soon  checked.  But  Arianism,  like 
contagion,  spread  through  Christendom :  and  was  malignant  in 
its  nature  and  lasting  in  its  consequences. 

This  heresy  originated  in  Alexandria.  The  patriarch  of  that 
city,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  discoursing,  perhaps  with 
ostentation  on  the  trinity,  ascribed  consubstaittiwty  and  equality 
to  the  Son.  Arius,  actuated,  says  Theodoret,  with  envy  and 
ambition,  opposed  this  theory.  Epiphanius  represents  Arius, 
in  this  attempt,  as  influenced  by  Satan  and  mspired  by  the 
afilatus  of  the  Devil.  Alexander's  theolo^  seemed  to  Arius, 
to  destroy  the  unity  of  God  and  the  distinction  of  Father  and 
Son." 

Epiphanms  has  drawn  a  masterly  and  striking  portredt  of 
Arius.  His  stature  was  tall  and  his  aspect  melancholy.  His 
whole  person,  like  the  wily  serpent,  seemed  formed  for  decep- 
tion. His  plress  was  simple  and  pleasing ;  whilst  his  address 
and  conversation,  on  the  first  interview,  were  mild  and  winning. 
His  prepossessing  manner  was  calculated  to  captivate  the  mind, 
by  the  &scinations  of  gentleness  and  insinuation.  Sozomen 
and  Socrates  represent  Arius  as  an  able  dialectician,  and  a 
formidable  champion  in  the  thorny  field  of  controversy.* 

His  opinions,  on  the  topic  of  the  trinity,  differed  widely  from 
the  generality  of  his  fellow-Christians.  The  Son,  according  to 
his  view,  was  a  created  being,  formed  in  time  out  of  nothing 
by  the  plastic  power  of  the  Almighty.  Emmanuel,  in  this 
system,  does  not  possess  eternity.  A  time  was  in  which  he  did 
not  exist.  He  was,  according  to  this  statement,  unlike  the 
Father  in  substance,  subject  to  mutability,  and  liable  to  pain.' 

TheHeresiarch's  impiety  prevented  not  his  success  in  prose 
lytism,  which  he  obtained,  in  a  great  measure,  by  his  extraor 
dinary  zeal  and  activity.     His  system  was  soon  embraced  by 

>  Bpfph.  1.  728.  Socrates,  I.  6.    Theodoret,  I.  2.    Alex.  7.  87. 

'  Epiph.  1.  729.  Socrates,  I.  5.    Sozomen,  1. 15.    Alex.  7. 86.    Godean,  2. 101 

*  Tneodor.  I.  2.  Sosomen,  I.  15.    Socrat  I.  6.    Augnstin,  8.  621.    Alex.  7.  $8> 
Qodeao,  t.  121. 
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two  Egyptian  hiahopsi  sevea \>i^eflbytera,  twelve  deacoii8,.aiid, 
what  is  moiie  extraordinary,  by  700  devoted  virgins.  He 
boasted,  at  one  time,  of  being  followed  by  all  the  oriental 
clergy,  except  Philogonos,  Hellenicus,  and  Macarius,  of 
Antiocb,   Tnpolii  and  Jerusalem.^ 

The  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  in  the  mean  time,  having  ad- 
monished the  innovator  and  fougdi  him  obstinate,  convened  a 
council  in  320,  consisting  of  about  100  Egyptian  and  Lybian 
bishops,  who  condemned  Arianism,  expelled  its  author,  with 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  faction,  from  the  church  and  from 
the  city.  Arius  went  to  Palestine,  where  some,  says  Epiph- 
anius,  received,  and  some  rejected  his  system.'  His  party, 
however,  soon  became  formidable.  The  Arians,  accordmgly, 
assembled  a  synod,  and  exhibited  a  noble  display  of  their  unity 
with  the  Egyptians.  The  former  in  the  council  of  Bithynia, 
npversed  all  that  had  been  done  at  Alexandria.  Arius  was 
declared  orthodox*  and  admitted  to  their  communion.  Circular 
letters  were  transmitted  to  the  several  bishops  of  the  church, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  fellow  the  Bithynian 
example,  and  of  enjoining  the  same  op  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria. ^ 

The  Tyrian,  some  time  after,  counteracted  the  Nicene  coun- 
cil, as  the  Bithynian  had  the  Alexandrian.  The  council  of 
Nicasa,  the  first  general  council,  convoked  by  the  emperor 
Constantino,  was  assembled  to  settle  the  Trinitarian  controver- 
sy, and  was  the  most  celebrated  ecclesiastical  congress  of 
antiquity.  The  cler^  were  summoned  from  the  several  parts 
of  Christendom,  and.  about  318  attended.  Hosius,  in  the 
general  opinion,  was  honoured  with  the  presidency.  The 
assembled  fathers,  for  the  establishment  of  Trinitarianism  and 
the  extermination  of  Arianism,  declared  the  oonsubstantialitt 
of  the  Son.  This  celebrated  term,  indeed,  had,  about  sixty 
years  before,  been  rejected  by  the  synod  of  Antioch  and  by 
Uionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  opposition  to  SabelUanism.  Diony- 
sius,  however,  had  rejected  it  merely  because  unscriptural ; 
but  afterward  used  it  in  an  episde  to  the  Roman  hierarch. 
The  Antiochian  fathers  omitted  it,  because  it  seemed,  in  the 
perverted  explanation  of  the  Paulicians,  to  favour  SabelUanism, 
and  militate  against  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son.  The 
word,  however,  came  into  use  soon  after  the  apostnlic  age. 
TertuUian,  arguing  against  Praxeas,  employs  an  expression  of 
the  same  import.  The  term,  according  to  Ruffinus,  was  found 
in  the  works  of  Origen.*     The  Arians,  only  three  in  number, 

1  Bpiph.  II.  69.  p.  729.    Sosomen,  I.  15.    Godei^.  2.  120. 

•  Epiph.  I.  729.     Easek.  III.  6, 7.    Sozomen,  L  15.    Alex.  7.  91. 

•  Bpiph.  1. 735.  Socrat.  1.  8.  Tdrtullian,  502.  e.  4.  Alex.  7. 122.  Jn«iuii,  S.  SO 
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who  refused  subscripticHl,  were,  aocordii^  to  die  unohntdau 
custom  of  the  age,  anathematized  and  banished* 

The  Tynan  synod,  tfaoufi;h  only  provincial,  endeavoured  to 
counteract  the  supreme  authority  ot  the  general  Nicene  conn> 
cil.  This  assembly,  which  was  convenea  by  the  empeior  in 
335,  consisted  of  about  sixty  of  the  eastern  episcopacy. 
Athanasius,  who  was  compelled  to  appear  as  a  criminal, 
accused  of  the  foulest  but  most  unfounded  miputations,  attended 
with  about  forty  E^ptians.  Dionysius,  with  the  imperial 
guards,  was  commissioned  to  prevent  commotion  or  disorder. 
The  Allan  faction  was  led  by  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  with 
passion  and  tyranny.  The  whole  scene  combined  the  noisy 
lury  of  a  mob,  and  the  appalling  horrors  of  an  inquisition. 
Athanasius,  notwithstanding,  with  admirable  dexterity,  exposed 
the  injustice  of  the  council  and  vindicated  his  own  innocence. 
The  champion  of  Trinitarianism,  however,  would  have  been 
murdered  by  the  bravoes  of  Arianism,  had  not  the  soldiery 
rescued  the  intended  victim  from  assassination.  He  embarked 
in  a  ship  and  escaped  their  holy  vengeance.^  But  the  sacred 
synod,  m  his  absence,  did  not  forget  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
excommunication  and  btoishment. 

#The  Antitrinitarians,  soon  after  the  Nicene  council,  split  into 
several  factions,  distinguished  by  different  names.  The  Arians 
and  Semi-Arians,  however,  predominated.  The  Arians  fci- 
lowed  the  system  of  their  founder,  and  continued  to  maintain 
the  DI88IMILA1UTT  of  the  Son.  The  Semi-Arians,  approxinuH 
ting  to  the  Nicenians,  asserted  his  simiulrity.'  Arianism, 
indeed,  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  several  forms,  occupies  all  the 
immense  space  between  Socinianism,  which  holds  the  Sod's 
mere  humanity,  and  Trinitarianism,  which  maintains  his  true 
deity*  This  intermediate  distance  seems  to  have  been  filled 
by  the  Antitrinitarian  systems  of  the  fourth  century,  as  they 
ascribed  more  or  less  perfection  to  the  second  person  of  die 
Godhead.  The  Arians  and  Semi-Arians,  however,  wrangling 
about  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  showed  the  utmost 
opposition  and  hatred  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  Nicenians 
who  contended  for  the  consubstantiality. 

The  Semi-Arians  and  Trinitarians  soon  came  to  action,  in 
the  Antiochian  a.nd  Roman  synods.  Julius,  the  Roman  pontiff, 
assembled  a  Roman  council  of  fifty  Italian  bishops,  in  which 
Athanasius  was  acquitted  and  admitted  to  communion.  The 
Greeks,  in  the  mean  time,  assembled  at  Antioch,  and  opened 

■  Socrat  1.  2S-34.  Soaom.  11.  S5-^.  Theod.  L  30.  Alex.  7.  ISS.  Godeaa, 
t.  ISS. 

■  Bpiph.  U.  73.  P.  485.    Al«z.  7.  S5. 
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abatterjr  against  the  eoemyJ  These,  amounting  to  nin^y, 
degraded  Athanasius,  and  issued  three  Semi-Arian  creeds, 
which  differing  in  other  particulars,  concurred  in  rejecting  the 
consubstantiakty. 

The  council  of  Sardica  in  347,  declared  for  Athanasius  and 
Trinitarianism,  and  was  opposed  by  that  of  Philippopolis  in 
Thracia.  The  Sardican  assembly  consisted  of  about  300  of 
the  Latins,  and  the  other  of  about  seventy  of  the  Greeks. 
The  hostile  councils  encountered  each  other  with  their  spiritual 
artillery,  and  hurled  the  thunders  of  mutual  excommunication. 
The  Latins  at  Sardica  cursed  and  degraded  the  Arians  with 
great  devotion/  The  Greeks  at  PhiUppopolis,  retorting  the 
imprecations  with  equal  piety,  condemned  the  consubstantiality, 
and  excommunicated  Athanasius  the  Alexandrian  patriarch, 
Julius  the  Roman  pontiiT,  and  their  whole  party.  Atnanasius, 
in  this  manner,  stigmatised  in  the  east  as  a  sinner,  was  revered 
in  the  west  as  a  saint.  Accounted  the  patron  of  heresy  among 
the  Greeks,  he  was  reckoned,  among  the  Latins,  the  champion 
of  Catholicism.  Having  devoted  each  other  to  Satan  with 
mutual  satisfaction,  the  pious  episcopacy  proceeded  to  the 
secondary  task  of  enacting  forms  of  &ith.  The  western  pre- 
lacy were  content  ,with  the  Nicene  confession.  The  oriei^al 
clergy  published  an  ambiguous  creed  faintly  tinged  with  Semi- 
Arianism.' 

The  Sardican  council  was  the  last  stand  which  the  Latins, 
during  the  reign  of  Constantius,  made  for  Athanasius  and 
Trinitarianism.  The  Greeks,  who  were  mostly  Arians,  were 
joined  by  the  Latins,  and  both  in  concert,  in  the  councils  of 
Aries,  Milan,  Sirmium,  Ariminum,  Seleucia,  and  Constantino- 
ple, condemned  Athanasius  and  supported  Arianism. 

The  Synod  of  Aries,  in  353,  commenced  hostilities  against 
ConsubstantialitY  and  its  Alexandrian  champion.  Constantius 
had  long,  with  tne  utmost  anxiety,  wished  tne  western  prelacy 
to  condenm  the  Alexandrian  metropolitan.  But  the  emperor, 
on  account  of  his  enemy's  popularity,  and  the  reviving  freedom 
of  the  Roman  government,  proceeded  with  caution  and  diffi- 
culty. The  Latins  met  at  Aries,  where  Marcellus  and  Vincent, 
who,  from  their  capacity  and  experience,  were  expected  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  their  legation,  represented  the  Roman 
hierarch.  Valens  and  Ursacius,  who  were  veterans  in  faction, 
led  the  Arian  and  Imperial  party ;  and  succeeded  by  the 
superiority  of  their  tactics  and  the  influence  of  their  sovereign, 
in  procunng  the  condemnation  of  Athanasius.^ 

1  Soerat  11.  7.    Bin.  1.  519.    Alex.  7.  151.    GodMO,  2.  20. 

«Theod.  11.  8.    Socrat.  11.  20.    Bin.  1.  558.    Alex.  7.  153.     Bniya,  1.  113. 

•  Bin.  1.  589.  *  Lebb.  2.  823.    Brays,  1.  115. 
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The  Synod  of  Aries  was,  in  356,  succeeded  by  that  of 
Milan,  and  attended  widi  similar  consequences.  Tms  conven- 
tion, summoned  by  Constantius,  consisted  of  about  3Q0  of  the 
western  and  a  few  of  the  oriental  clergy.  The  assembly, 
which,  in  number  appears  to  have  aqualled  the  Nicene  council^ 
seemed,  at  first,  to  mvour  the  Nicene  faith  and  its  intrepid 
defender.  Dionysius,  Eusebius,  Lucifer,  and  Hilary  made  a 
vigorous,  though  an  unsuccessful  stand.  But  the  integrity  of 
the  bishops  was  gradually  undermined  by  the  sophistry  of  the 
Arians  and  the  solicitation  of  the  emperor,  who  gratified  his 
revenge  at  the  expense  of  his  dignity,  and  exposed  his  own 
passions  while  he  influenced  those  of  the  clergy.  Reason  and 
truth  were  silenced  by  the  clamours  of  a  venal^majority.  The 
Arians  were  admitted  to  communion,  and  the  hero  of  trinita- 
nanism  was,  with  all  due  solemnity,  condemned  by  the  formal 
judgment  of  western  as  well  as  eastern  Christendom. 

The  decisions  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  corroborated  by 
those  of  Sirmium,  The  Sirmian  assembly,  convoked  by  the 
emperor  and  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  antiquity,  consisted, 
says  Sozomen,'  of  both  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  a  general  council.  The 
westerns,  according  to  Binius,  amounted  to  more  than  three 
hundred,  and  the  easterns,  in  all  probability,  were  equally 
numerous.  The  &ther6  of  Sirmium  must  have  been  about 
double  those  of  Nicsea.'  The  assembly  seems  to  have  had  sev- 
eral sessions  at  considerable  intervals,  and  its  chronology  has 
been  adjusted  by  Petavius  and  Valesius. 

The  Sirmians  emitted  three  forms  of  faith.  The  first,  in 
351,  omits  the  consubstantiality,  but  contains  no  express  decla- 
ration against  the  divinity  of  the  Son.  This  expositbn, 
which  Athanasius  accounted  Arian,  Gelasius,  Hilary,  and 
Facundus  reckoned  Trinitarian.*  The  eastern  and  western 
champions  of  the  faith  difiered,  in  this  manner,  on  the  orthodoxy 
of  a  creed,  issued  by  a  numerous  council  and  confirmed  by  a 
ftoman  pontiff.  Athanasius  condemned,  as  heresy,  a  contes- 
sion  which  Hilary,  supported  in  the  rear  by  his  infallibility 
Pope  Gelasius,  approved  as  Catholicism.  This  was  an  admi- 
mble  display  of  unity.  The  second  formulary  of  Sirmium,  in 
357,  contains  pure  Arianism.  The  consubstantiality  and 
similarity*  in  this  celebrated  confession,  are  rejected,  and  the 
Son,  in  honour  and  gbry,  represented  as  inferior  to  the  Father. 

1 80s.  IV.  9.    fiocnt.  2.  86     Bin.  1. 389.    Labb.  9.  827. 

•  Socrat.  II.  30.    Soiommi,  IV.  6.    Bin.  1.  &93,  594,  ftQ5. 

'  Hilarius  illam  (brmulani  non  improbat,  imo  oenaet  Oaibolioam.    Sad  ab  Atlia> 
naao  ngicitnr  tanqnam  opiia»  quo  Ariana  impiotaai  impUeita  aaltaoi, 
inanin,  3. 70.    Alex.  7.  170.    Labb.  S.  846.    Oodaan,  S.  28S. 
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who  alone  possesses  the  attributes  of  eternity,  inyisibilityv  and 
inUDortality.  The  third,  which  was  afterward  adopted  in  the 
Armenian  synod,  is  Semi-Arian.  Rejecting  the  consubstaati^ 
ality,  as  onscriptural,  it  asserts  the  similarity  of  the  Son. 

The  second  Sirmian  confession  was  confinned  by  Pope  Iribe- 
ritts.  Baionias,  Alexander,  Binius,  and  Juenin  indeed  have 
laboured  hard  to  show  that  the  creed  which  Liberius  signed,  wa« 
not  the  second,  but  the  first  of  Sirmium,  which,  according  to 
Hilary,  was  orthodox.'  But  the  unanimous  testimony  of  history 
is  against  this  opinion.  Dn  Pin  has  stated  the  transactions,  on 
this  occasion,  with  his  usual  candour  and  accuracy.  The  Ro- 
man bishop,  according  to  this  author,  subscribed  the  second  of 
Srmium,  which  was  Arian,  while  an  exile  at  Berea,  and  the 
first  of  the  same  city,  which  was  Semi-Arian,  afterwards  at  the 
place  in  which  it  was  issued.  '  All  antiquity,  with  one  consent, 
admits  the  certainty  of  this  Pontiff's  subscription  to  an  Arian 
creed,  and  speaks  of  his  fall  as  an  apostacv  fixMn  the  faith.'*  Du 
Pin's  statement  and  the  Arianism  of  the  Sirmian  confession, 
which  Liberius  signed,  has  been  attested  by  Liberius,  Hilary, 
Athanasius,  Jerom,  Philostorgius,  Damasus,  Anastasius,  and 
Sozomen. 

Liberius  himself,  in  his  epistle  to  his  oriental  clergy,  declared* 
that  he  signed,  at  Berea,  tiie  confession  which  was  presented 
to  him  by  Demophilus,  a  decided  and  zealous  partizan  of  Ari* 
anism.  Demophilus,  the  Roman  pontiff  writes,  *  explained  the 
Sirmian  iaith,  which  Liberius,  with  a  willing  mind,  afterward 
subscribed.'  He  avers,  in  the  same  production,  that '  he  agreed 
with  the  oriental  bishops,'  who  were  notoriously  Arian,  *  m  all 
things.'* 

The  sainted  Hilary  calls  Liberius  a  prevcuricator,  designates 
the  confession  issued  at  Sirmium,  proposed  by  Demophilus,  and 
signed  by  the  pontiff,  '  the  Arian  periidy,'  and  launches^  three 
anathemas  against  his  holiness  and  his  companions,  who  were 
all  heretics.'^  Hilary's  account  shows,  in  the  clearest  terms, 
that  it  was  not  the  first  Sirmian  formulary  which  Liberius 
signed.  This,  Hilary  accounted  orthodox,  and  therefore  would 
not  denominate  it  a  perfidy. 

Athanasius  confirms  the  relation  of  Hilary  and  the  apostacy 
of  Liberius,  ^  who,  through  fear  of  death,  subscribed.'     Jerome 

.  >  Spoil.  357.  XIU.  Alex.  7.  117.     Bin  1.  576. 

*  Omnec  aQtiqui,  ano  ore,  de  iapsu  Liberii,  velat  do  apostaoa  a  fide  loqauntor. 
Dn  Pin,  347. 

^  *  Videtis  in  omnibut  me  vobia  coftflentaaeam  erne.    Htno  aco  Hbenti  animoi  ii» 
Mpi.     Bin.  1.  5S2.    HQafy,  Fragm.  4ft6.    Jneaia,  8. 75.    Maimbnrg,  108. 

'  Haec  eat  perfidia  Ariana.  Anatbema,  tibt  a  mm  diotmii,  Liberi,  et  aooiis  tint, 
lieran  tibi  iaaliieMa  et  imtw  prwarioalor,  Libari.  Hflary,  at  Fiainn.  496,  487. 
IfaiaaMirg,  104. 
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^sainted  memoiy  has,  in  his  catalogue  und  cbfotitoon,  related 
die  same  &ct*  Fortunatian,  says  the  saint,  *  urged,  and  sub- 
dued, and  constrained  Liberius  to  the  subscription  of  heiesj/ 
Liberius,  says  the  same  author,  *  weary  of  banishment,  signed 
neretical  depravity.'  Liberius  according  to  Philostorgius, 
'  subscribed  against  Athanasius  and  the  Consubstantiality.' 
This  pontiff,  says  Damasus  in  his  ponti6cal,  and  Anastasius  in 
his  history,  *  consented  to  the  heretic  Constantius.'  The 
emperor,  says  Sozom^, '  forced  Liberius  to  deny  the  consub- 
stantiality/' 

Liberius,  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Jerome,  Philostorgius,  Da- 
masus, and  Anastasius,  in  this  statement,  have,  in  more  modem 
times,  been  followed  by  Platina,  Au!Kilius,  Eusebius,  Cusan, 
Aredus,  Mezeray,  Bruys,  Pelavius,  Avocat,  Crerson,  Vignier, 
Marian,  Alvarius,  Bede,  Sabellicus,  Gerson,  Regino,  Alphon- 
sus,  Caron,  Tostatus,  Godeau,  Du  Pin,  and  Maimbourg. 
Liberius,  says  Platina,  *'  agreed  in  all  things  with  the  heretics 
or  Arians/  Auxilius,  Eusebius,  Cusan,  Areolus,  Mezeray, 
Bruys,  Petavius,  Avocat,  Gerson,  Vignier,  Marian,  and  Alvarius 
represent  Liberius,  as  subscribing  or  consenting  to  an  Arian 
confession.  Bede,  the  English  historian  in  his  martyrology, 
characterizes  this  pontiff,  uke  the  Emperor  Constantius,  as  a 
partizan  of Arianism.  Liberius,  accordmgto  Sabellicus,  Gerson, 
Kegino,  Alphonsus,  Caron  and  Tostatus,  was  an  Arian.  This 
pontiff,  says  Godeau,  *  subscribed  the  Sirmian  confession  and 
concurred  with  the  oriential  clergy,  who  were  the  patrons  of 
heresy.  His  condemnation  of  Atnanasius,  at  this  time,  was  the 
condemnation  of  Catholicism.'     Du  Pin  bears  testimony  of  this 

?>ntiff's  apostacy,  in  signing  the  second  confession  of  Sirmium. 
he  Roman  hieracch,  says  this  author  in  his  Histoij  and  Dis- 
sertations, subscribed  both  to  Arianism  and  Semi- Arianism ; 
while  all  the  ancients,  with  the  utmost  unanimity,  testify  his  de- 
fection from  Trinitarianism.  Maimbourg,  though  a  Jesuit,  admits 
the  pontiff's  solemn  approbation  of  Arianism,  and  his  fall  into 
the  abyss  of  heresy.^ 

*  ^ofitfitti  ^€f¥  oHtOMVfMfOv  Owc^€f¥*  vHiypo^p.  Athatiarim,  ad  Sol.— 4Sk>lieitep 
vtt  ac  fregir  et  sd  flUMcriptionetD  hffire«ioB  compnlit  Jerom.  4.  124.  Libe- 
rkis  taedio  victus  exilii  et  in  lueretioa  praritate  aalMcribeiiB.  Jerom  in  Cbron. 
A»fi9f*ov  no/tm .  ten  «^air«MNi  mu.  fuifv  xa*  xora  yt  tov  A6wnd%ov  vstcy^a^a/i* 
PliOoa.  iV.  3.  Liberius  conseosit  Gonstantio  hieretico.  Anaataaius,  11.  Bin.  1. 576 
tfim^to  tkiftQ  ofioOUtyity  fuji  »yinu  to  JJatpi  *0¥  vtw  Ofnovotw.^    Sosomen,  IV.  5. 

■  In  rebus  omnibus  aensit  cum  hsreticie.  •  Pontifex  cum  Arianis  senliebat.  Pla* 
tfaia  in  Liber.  Quia  nesciat  quod  Liberius,  proh  dolor,  AriansB  haered  sabsorii^ 
•erit.    Auzilins,  1.  25.    Alex.  9.  17. 

Doleret  Liberinm  PMipam  Arianae  pcrfitKae  oonaenriiae.  BmmIh  im  Bn¥.  Bsm 
linaoy^  1.  )M^ 

Liberius  consenait  entiri  Arianormn.    Onaan.  II.  5.    Garop,  S7. 
in  iQam  pnvitatem  iobacripdMit.    Araalw  in  Oanm,  9t. 
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His  supremacy's  fall  from  TrinitariaDism,  indeedt  is  attested 
by  all  antiquity  and  by  all  the  modems,  who  have  any  preten* 
sions  to  candour  or  nonesty.  The  relation  has  been  denied 
only  by  a  few  men,  such  as  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  whos^ 
days  were  spent  in  the  worthy  task  of  concealing  or  pervert- 
ing the .  truth.  These,  utterly  destitute  of  historical  authority, 
have  endeavoured  to  puzzle  the  3ubject  by  misrepresentation 
and  chicanery.  Baronius  maintains  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Sirmian  confession  signed  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  annalist, 
on  this  topic,  has  the  honour  to  differ  from  the  saints  and  his- 
torians of  antiquity,  such  as  Hilary,  Athanasius,  Jerome, 
Damasus,  and  Bozomen.  His  infaUibihty,  according  to  Bel- 
larmine,  encouraged  Arianism  only  in  external  action ;  while 
his  mind,  *  that  noble  seat  of  thought,'  remained  the  unspotted 
citadel  of  genuine  Catholicism.  This  was  very  clear  and 
sensible  in  the  Jesuit,  who  seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  good 
at  distinctions  as  Walter  Shandy. 

The  pontiff's  vindicators,  such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius, 
Juenin,  Faber,  Dens,  and  Bossuet,  who  deny  his  Arianism, 
admit  bis  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  his  communion  with  the 
Arians,  and  his  omission  of  the  consubstantiaUty.  These 
errors,  which  are  acknowledged,  amount,  in  reali^,  to  a  pro- 
fession of  Arianism  and  an  immolation  of  the  truth.  The  cause 
of  Athanasius,  says  Maimbourg,  *was  inseparable  finom  the 
&ith  which  he  defended '     The  condemnatbn  of  the  Trinita- 

Liboriof  etent  tomM  en  licrisw.     Meseray,  5S1 

CoBcfle  d«  Binnittm  aiaat  dreit^  one  profefldoo  de  In  an  hnmr  de  Paritnitme, 
Libere  y  MMiscriyit.    Brays,  1.  118. 

liberiiu  mbieriptit  AriaBomm  fidei  profiwdiom.    Petsvmsy  9.  184. 

Liberiofl  eat  la  tbibleaae  de  aooeerire  A  one  fonmle  de  fiii  df<e  a  Bfamniek 
«vec  beaoooQp  d'ertifioe  par  lea  Anens.    Avocat,  9.  S7. 

Legimns  liberinm  Arianai  praTitati  aubicnpofie.    GenoB  in  CoiMBt,  8.  119S. 

liberias  loaieriYit  a  la  doctrine  dos  Ariene.    Vignier,  3.  879. 

Liberios  taedio  victos  exilii,  in  hieretica  privitate  tnbicribena,  Marian,  in  Orabb. 
1.  347.    Libwiui  Papa  Arians  peHidiae  consennt.    AlvanH»  II.  10. 

^  Sub  Gonstantio  Imperatore  Ariano  machinante,  Liberie  pwwule  litaiiHler  fcarat* 
00.    Beda,  3.  326.    Bfarty.  19.    Calend.  Sept. 

Arianna,  vX  qnidam  acribant,  ett  faotos.    Sabell.  Bnn.  7.  L.  a 

libera  cooscrivift  rArianiflBe.    Genon  in  Len&n.    Pifa,  1.  986. 

Liberius  revenoa  ab  exilio,  haareticia  fevet.    Begin.  1. 

De  Liberie  Pape,  conatat  fiiiaae  Ariapmn.    Alpbonaaa,  I.  4.    Oaran.  96. 
Vere  Arianna  niit.    Caron.  c.  la 

Qnilibet  homo  poteat  errare  in  fide,  et  effici  haereticaa :  aieot  de  moMa  aamBdi. 
Pontificibiia  legimna  at  de  Liberie.    Toatatna,  in  Lann.  ad  Metaj.  16. 

On  ne  peat  nier  qa'ila  ne  fiuMnt  beretiquea.    Godeast  9.  986. 
Liberina  fldei  fermnlw  haarelica  anbacripait    Do  Pin,  847. 
Liberiaa  approava  solcnneUement  VArianisme  tomber  dana  Pabise  de 
Mainabarg,  c.  10. 
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rian  chief,  according  to  Godeau  and  Mbrari, '  was  tantamaunt 
to  the  condemnatbn  of  Catholicism.'^ 

The  Papal  church,  therefore,  in  its  representation  at  Sir-< 
mium,  through  the  oriental  and  occidental  communion,  was,  in 
this  manner,  guil^  of  genial  apostacy.  Its  head  and  its  mem- 
bers, or  the  Roman  pondfT  and  his  clergy,  conspired,  through 
eastern  and  western  Christendom,  against  Cathohcism,  and  £U 
into  hereefy.  The  defection  extendea  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
and  was  -sanctioned  by  the  pope.  No  fact,  in  all  antiquity,  is 
better  attested  than  this  event,  in  which  all  the  cotemporary^ 
historians  concur,  without  a  single  discord  to  interrupt  the 
general  harmoi^. 

The  world,  on  tliis  occasion,  was  blessed  with  Cwo  cotem- 
porary  Arian  Pontii&.  During  the  expatriation  of  Liberius, 
Felix  was  raised  to  the  papacy,  and  remains  to  the  present  day 
a  saint  and  a  martyr  of  Romanism.  This  BQerarch  notwith- 
standing, was,  without  any  lawful  election,  ordained  by  Arian 
bishops,  communicated  with  the  Arian  party,  embraced,  say 
Socrates  and  Jerome,  the  Arian  heresy,  and  violated  a  solemn 
oath,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  Roman  clergy,  he  had  taken, 
to  acknowledge  no  other  bishop  while  Liberius  lived.  Atha- 
nashis.  the  champion  of  Trinitarianism,  was  so  ungenteel  as  to 
style  this  saint,  *  a  monster,  raised  to  the  Papacy  by  the  malice 
of  Antichrist.'^  The  church,  at  this  time,  had  two  Arian  heads, 
and  God  had  two  heretical  vicars-generaL  One  viceroy  of 
heaven  was  guilty  of  Arianism,  and  the  other,  both  of  Arianism 
and  perjury.  Baronius  and  Bellarmine  should  have  informed 
Christendom,  which  of  these  vice-gods,  or  whether  both,  po^ 
sessed  the  attribute  of  in&llibility. 

The  councils  of  Ariminum,  Seleucia,  and  Constantinople  fol- 
lowed the  defection  of  Liberius,  and  displayed,  in  a  striking 
point  of  view,  the  versatility  of  the  Papal  communion  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Arian  heresy.  Constantius  had  designed  to  call 
a^eneral  council,  for  the  great,  but  impracticaUe  purpose  of 
cfifecting  unanimity  of  taith  through  all  tne  precincts  of  eastern 
and  western  Christendom;  and  Arianism,  in  die  emperor's 
intention,  was  to  be  the  standard  of  uniformity.  His  majesty, 
however,  was  diverted,  probably  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Arians, 
from  the  resolution  of  convening  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in  one 
assembly.     Two  councils,  therefore,  one  in  the  east  and  the 

*  On  ne  peat  nier  que  condunner  Athsnase,  ne  fat  eonderaiierla  fi>t  Catholiqae. 
6od6«a,  5.  2S6.     Moreri,  5.  154.    Maimbiirg,  IV.    BeUamiiii,  IV.  9.    Bia.  1. 599. 

Vemm  est  Liberioin  ewn  Ariaak  oomnmiucaMe  «t  mUmxipdm^  dmmitiiwi 
Athanaaii.    D«iia»  2.  163. 

I^iberioA  rqi«tta  la  codmniikm  d^Atbmomm,  ^wmwwik  otm  lea  Amm,  H  mmtti' 
▼it  une  ooiifewiiaii  d»  foi,  on  la  foide  Nio6«  etoitaoyfriito*    BommI,  Opaa.  8«  MS 

•  A^aa.  ad  SoL    Theod.  U.  17.    Socrat.  U.  97.    flniiMiia,  XV.  11. 
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other  in  the  west,  were  appointed  to  meet  at  the  same  time* 
The  westerns  were  instructed  to  meet  at  Ariminum  and  the 
easterns  at  Seleucia«  The  Ariminian  coundly  which  met  in 
369,  consisted  of  400,  or,  as  some  say,  600  western  bishops, 
from  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Illyricum.'  The 
Arian  party,  in  this  convention,  was  small,  amounting  only  to 
about  80 ;  but  was  led  by  Valens  and  Ursacius,  who  trained 
under  the  Eusebian  banners  in  the  ecclesiastical  wars  of  the 
east,  had  been  practised  iii  faction  and  popular  discussion, 
*wbich  gave  them  a  superiority  over  the  undisciplined  eccles* 
iastical  soldiery  df  the  west. 

The  council,  at  first,  assumed  a  high  tone  of  orthodoxy.  The 
consubstantiality  was  retained,  the  Nicene  faith  confirmed,  and 
,  the  Arian  heresy  condemned  with  the  usual  anathemas.  The 
Ariminians,  unsatisfied  with  the  condemnation  of  Arianism, 
proceeded  next  to  point  their  spiritual  artillery  against  his  par- 
tisans.^ These  were  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  Nicene 
theology,  and  hurled  from  their  episcopal  thrones,  as  an  immo- 
latbn  to  the  offended  genius  of  Trintarianism. 

But  the  end  of  this  assembly  disgraced  the  beginning.  Ursa- 
cius and  Valens,  experienced  in  wordy  war  and  skilled  in  syno" 
dal  tactics,  rallied  their  flying  forces,  and  charged  the  victorious 
enemy  with  menace  and  sophistry.  These  veterans  summoned 
to  their  aid,  the  authority  of  the  emperor  and  the  control  of  the 
Prefect,  who  was  commissioned  to  banish  the  refractory,  if  they 
did  not  exceed  fifteen.  The  chicanery  of  the  Semi-Arian  faction 
-embarrassed,  confounded,  and,  at  last,  deceived  the  ignorance 
or  simplicity  of  the  Latin  prelacy,  who,  by  fraud  and  intimida- 
tion, yielded  to  the  enemy,  and  surrendered  the  palladium  of 
the  Nicenian  fitith.  The  authority  of  Constantius,  the  influence 
of  Taurus,  the  stratagems  of  Ursacius  and  Valens,  the  dread 
of  banishment,  the  distress  of  hunger  and  cold,  extorted  the 
reluctant  subscription  of  the  Ariminian  Fathers  to  a  Semi-Arian 
form  of  faith,  which  established  the  similarity  of  the  Son,  but 
suppressed  the  consubstantiality.  The  suppression,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  the  Semi-Arian  party.  An  addition  was  sub- 
joined, declaring  *  the  son  un^ke  other  creatures.'  This  plainly 
implied  that  the  Son  is  a  created  being,  though  of  a  superior 
oraer  and  of  a  peculiar  kind.  The  western  clergy,"  in  this 
manner  were  bubbled  out  of  their  religion.  All,  says  Prosper, 
*  condemned,  through  treachery,  the  ancient  faith,  and  sub- 
scribed the  perfidy  of  Ariminum.' '     The  crafty  dexterity  of 

1  Theod.  II.  18.    Bpiph.  1.  870.    Hfluy,  428.    Alex.  7.  180.    Oodeaa,  3.  SM. 

»Theod.  II.  16.     LabbetiB,  2.  896,  912.    Paolo,  2.  106.    Jaenu,  8.  71. 

*  ByBOdni  apod  Ariminiim  ot  Salenoiam  Imano  laeta,  in  qua  antiqua  patras 
fidaa  deoem  ptimo  logatonim  deliiiio  onmiam  proditiiMie  damnata  as t  Pnapor,  1. 
488.    BocraL  U.  37.    SomMB.  IV.  19. 
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the  Semi-Arians  galled  the  silly  simplicity  or  gross  ignorance 
of  the  Trinitarians,  who,  according  to  their  own  story,  soon 
repented.  Arianism,  said  the  French  chancellor  at  Poissy, 
was  established  by  the  general  council  of  Ariminum. 
'  The  eastern  clergy,  in  the  mean  time,  met  at  Seleucia,  and 
exhibited  a  scene  of  confusion,  fury,  tumult,  animosity,  and 
nonsense,  calculated  to  excite  the  scorn  of  the  infidel  and  the 
pity  of  the  wise.  Nazianzen  calls  this  assembly  '  the  tower 
of  Babel  and  the  council  of  Caiaphas.*  An  hundred  and  sixty 
bishops  attended.  The  Semi-Arians  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  and  five,  the  Arians  to  forty,  and  the  Trinitarians  to 
fifteen,  Leonas,  the  Quaestor,  attended,  as  the  Emperor's  deputy, 
to  prevent  tumult.  The  Arians  and  Semi-Arians  commenced 
fiinous  debates  on  the  Son's  similarity,  dissimilarity,  and  con- 
substantiality.  Dissension  and  animosi^  arose  to  such  a  height, 
that  Leonas  withdrew,  telling  the  noisy  ecclesiastics,  that  his 
presence  was  not  necessary  to  enable  them  to  wrangle  and  scold. 
The  Semi-Arian  creed  of  Antioch,  however,  was,  on  the  motion 
of  Sylvan,  recognized  and  subscribed ;  and  the  Arians  withdrew 
fiiom  the  assembly.  The  Arians  and  a  deputation  from  the 
Semi-Arians  afterwards  appeared  at  court,  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  emperof,  who  obliged  both  to  sign  the  last  Sirmian 
confession,  which,  dropping  the  consubstantiality,  established 
the  similarity  of  the  Son  in  all  things.' 

The  Byzantine  synod,  which  met  in  360,  confirmed  the  last 
Sirmian  confession.  This  assembly  consisted  of  fifty  bishops 
of  Bythinia,  who  were  the  abettors  of  Arianism.  All  these, 
though  Arians,  adopted  the  Sirmian  formulairy,  which  sanc- 
tioned •  the  similarity  of  the  son  in  all  things.'  This,  these 
dissemblers  did  to  flatter  the  emperor,  who  patronized  this 
system.  All  other  forms  of  belief  were  condemned,  the  Acts 
of  the  Seleucian  synod  repealed,  and  the  chief  patrons  of  the 
Semi-Arian  heresy  deposed.* 

The  Arians,  supported  by  the  emperor,  continued  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Nic6ne  faith,  till  the  world,  in  general,  became 
Arian.  The  corftagion  of  heresy,  like  a  desolating  pestilefgse, 
spread  through  the  wide  extent  of  eastern  and  western  Chris- 
tendom. The  melancholy  tale  has,  among  others,  been  attested 
by  Sozomen,  Jerome,  Basil,  Augustine,  Vincentius,  Prosper, 
Beda,  Baronius,  and  Labbeus.'  « 

>  Godean,  2.  302.  Nadanzen,  Or.  21.  Labbeoi,  2.  915.  Sosomeo,  IV.  22. 
Soerat.  II.  39,  40.    Alex.  7.  1S5. 

*  Socrat  II.  41.    Labbens,  3.  72.    Jnenin,  3*.  72. 

*  KSoxf ft  ^of f  Sio  ifor  f ov  paciXtai  fopo9t  cu«f oOUf  m»  ^wm  Oftofpoitiw  Htpt  t9 
I^MMk  Sosomen,  tV.  16.  Ingemait  totas  orbia,  et  Ariannm  ae  eoe  miratm  eat. 
JeM.  adT.  Looit  4.  300.    lUip  oiurcar  ofyaiR.    Nasan    Or.  21.    Si|»  fCo/Mitfkr 
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'  The  east  and  west,'  says  Sozom^i,  ^  seemed,  throagh  fear 
of  Coastaatius,  to  agree  in  &ith.'  Arianism,  all  know,  was  the 
faith  produced  by  dread  of  the  emperor.  *  The  whole  world,' 
says  the  sainted  Jerome,  *  gi;oaned  and  wondered  to  find  itself 
become  Arian.'  Gregory's  relation  is  still  more  circumstantial 
and  melancholy.  All^says  this  celebrated  author,  ^  except  a 
very  few  whom  obscurity  protected,  or  whose  resolution*  through 
divine  strength,  was  proof  against  temptation  and  danger,  tem- 
porised, yielded  to  the  emperor,  and  betrayed  the  faith*'  Some, 
oe  adds,  *  were  chiefs  of  the  impiety,  and  some  were  circum- 
vented by  threats,  ^n,  ignorance,  or  flattery.  The  rightful 
guardians  of  the  faith,  actuated  by  hope  or  fear,  became  its 

Ersecutors.  Few  were  found,  who  did  not  sign  with  their 
nds  what  they  condemned  in  their  hearts ;  while  many,  who 
had  been  accounted  invincible,  were  overcome.  .  The  faithful, 
without  distinction,  were  degraded  and  banished.'  The  sub* 
scription  of  the  Byzantine  confession  was  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  obtaining  and  retaining  the  episcopal  dignity. 

Basil,  on  the  occasion,  uses  still  stronger  language  than  iSra* 
ffory.  He  represents  the  church  as  reduced  to  that  *  complete 
desperation,  which  he  calls  its  dissolution.'  According  to  Au- 
gustine, ^  the  church,  as  it  were,  perished  from  the  earth* 
Nearly  aU  the  world  fell  from  the  apostolic  feith.  Among  six 
hundred  and  fifty  bishops,  were  found  scarcely  seven,  wha 
obeyed  Ood  rather  than  the  emperor,  and  who  would  neither 
condemn  Athanasius  nor  deny  the  Trinity.  The  Latins,  ac- 
cording to  Vincentius, '  yielded  almost  all  to  force  or  fraud,  and 
the  poison  of  Arianism  contaminated,  not  merely  a  few,  bat 
nearly  the  whole  world.' 

'  Nearly  all  the  churches  in  the  whole  world,'  says  Prosper, 
'  were,  in  the  name  of  peace  and  the  emperor,  polluted  with 
the  dommunion  of  the  Arians.'  The  councQs  of  Ariminom  and 
Seleucia,  which  embraced  the  eastern  and  western  prelacy,  all, 

MMf  (M/  ip;|;opt^  naptiX^  Xt^vta/k  ttapn  tx^O^wt^  Sasil,  ep.  S3,  ad  Athan.  3.  173. 
Tanqnam  perierit  ecclena  de  orbe  terraram.  August.  Bp.  93.  L'eglise  %tmt 
perie.  Apol.  1.  100.  Mapao  aSde  AjMMtolonim  onmi  pena  mando.  De  aex^ 
oentb  et  ^aiuquaginta,  ut  fertur,  ej^iacopia  vix  aeptem  inventi  mmty  quiboa  carion 
easeat  Dei  praecepta  qaam  regia,  videlicet  ut  nee  in  Athanaaii  dainnationein  cob- 
veniront,  nee  Triaitatia  eoafeaBtonem  negareut  Augnadn,  eoatra  Jul.  10.  919. 
Ananoiiiin  venennm  non  jam  portkuioiilMn  qitandam,  aed  peae  orbem  totam  cm^ 
taminaverat,  adeo  ut  prope  cunctia  Latini  aennonii  epiacopia,  partim  vi  partiiB 
frande,  caligo  qusdam  mentibna  offunderetur.  Vincent  Oom.  644.  Omnea  pene 
ecclaaiaav  toto  orbe  sub  nomine  pacia  et  regia,  Arianonmi  oonaortio  poUnantar. 
Pioaper,  Ghnm.  1.  423.  Ariana  Teaania,  corrapto  orbe  toto^  haao  etiam  ff**p'— 
veneno  aai  infecit  erroris.  Non  solum  orbia  totioi^  aed  el  "'■ff1«"TTff»  eocleaiia 
aaperait  Beda,  1.  8.  Fere  omnea  efnicopi  in  feandem  aunt  mdneti,  nt  Occiden- 
talea  ArininoBai  iUi  formula,  ita  Orientalea  tdbacriberent  Baron,  in  Biaoiola, 
230.  Omnea  pene  tofiua  orbia  antiatitea  meta  a^ilii  et  Umneiitonuii  per  Tiniir 
induzeront.     Labbeua,  3.  912. 
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•thnmgh  treachery,  oondeomed  the  ancient  faith.  The  Arimi- 
nian  confession,  the  saint  denominated  '*  the  Ariminian  perfidy/ 
The  Arian  madness,  says  the  Enclish  historian  Bede,  '  cor- 
nipted  the  whole  continent,  opened  a  way  for  the  pestUence 
beyond  the  ocean,  and  shed  its  poison  on  the  British  and  other 
western  islands/ 

Baronius  calls  Arianism,  in  this  age,  *  the  fidlacy,  into  which 
were  led  almost  all  the  eastern  and  western  clergy,  who  sub- 
scribed the  Ariminian  confession.'  Labbeus,  in  his  statement, 
concurs  with  Baronias.  He  represents  *  all  the  prelacy  of  the 
whole  world,  except  a  few,  as  yielding,  on  this  occasbn,  to  the 
iear  of  exile  or  torment/ 

Arianism,  in  this  manner,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Papal 
church,  virtual,  representative,  and  dispersed,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  a  general  council,  and  the  col- 
leetive  clergy  of  Christendom.  Pope  Libeiius  confirmed  an 
Arian  creed,  issued  by  the  general  council  of  Sirmium.  The 
synods  of  Ariminum  and  Seleucia,  comprehending  both  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins,  copied  the  example  of  Sirmmm.  The 
CoQstantinopolitan  confession,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
Ariminian  and  Sirmian,  which  were  both  Semi-Arian,  was  cir- 
culated  through  the  east  and  west,  and  signed  by  the  clergy 
dispersed  through  the  Roman  empire.     The  Romish  church 

Srofesses  to  receive  the  doctrines,  approved,  in  general,  by  the 
ipisGopacy,  assembled  in  council  or  scatterra  through  the 
world.  Arianism  was  estabUshed  in  both  these  ways,  and  the 
Romish  communion  therefore  became  Arian  in  its  head  and  in 
its  members,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  pope  and  in  the  clergy^ 
The  boasted  unity  of  Romanism  was  gloriously  displayed, 
by  the  diversified  councils  and  confessions  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Popery,  on  that  as  on  eveiv  other  occasion,  eclipsed 
Protestantism  in  the  manufecture  of  creeds.  Forty-five  coun- 
eiUy  says  Jortin,  were  held  in  the  fourth  centuiy.^  Of  these, 
thirteen  were  against  Arianism,  fifteen  for  that  heresy,  and 
seventeen  for  Semi-Arianism.  The  roads  were  crowded  with 
bishops  thronging  to  synods,  and  the  travelling  expenses,  which 
were  defrayed  by  the  emperor,  exhausted  the  pubUc  fiinds. 
These  exhibitions  became  the  sneer  of  the  heathen,  who  were 
amused  to  behold  men,  who,  from  infancy,  had  been  educated 
in  Christianity,  and  appointed  to  instruct  others  in  that  religion, 
hastening,  in  this  manner,  to  distant  places  and  conventions  for 
ihe  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  beUef. 

Socrates  reckons  nine  Arian  creeds,  which,  in  significan 
language,  he  calls  a  labyrinth. ,  The  Sirmian  confession,  which 

>  Joitm,  3. 106.    Ammian.  XXV.    Atban.  de  Syn. 
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contained  one  of  the  nine*  was  a^ned  by  the  Roman  pontifi^ 
and  the  majority  of  these  innovations  was  subscribed  by  the 
western  as  well  as  by  the  eastern  prelacy.  Fleury  makes  the  ' 
Arian  confessions  sixteen,  and  Tulemont  eighteen.  Petavius 
reckons  the  public  creeds  at  eleven.  Fourteen  forms  of  faith, 
says  Juenin,  were  published  in  fourteen  years,  by  those  who 
rejected  the  Nicene  theology.^  Eight  of  these  are  mentioned 
by  Socrates,  and  the  rest  by  Athanasius,  Hilary,  and 
Epiphanius. 

Hilary  seems  to  have  been  the  severest  satirist,  in  this  age, 
on  the  variations  of  Popery.  Our  faith,  says  the  Roman  saint, 
*  varies  as  our  wills,  and  our  creeds  are  diversified  as  our  man- 
ners. Coiiiessions  are  formed  and  interpreted  according  to 
fancy.  Wc  publish  annual  and  monthly  creeds  concerning  God. 
We  repent  and  defend  our  decisions,  and  pronounce  anathemas 
on  those  whom  wc  have  defended.  Our  mutual  dissensions 
have  caused  our  mutual  ruin.'^  Hilary  was  surely  an  ungrate- 
ful son  of  canonization. 

Gregonr  Nazianzen,  who  equalled  Hilary  in  sanctity  and 
surpassed  him  in  moderation  and  genius,  treats  the  jarring  pre- 
lacy of  his  day  with  similar  freedom  and  severity.  The  Byzan-/ 
tine  patriarch  lamented  the  misery  of  the  Christian  community, 
which,  torn  with  divisions,  contended  about  the  most  useless 
and  trivial  questions.  He  compared  the  contentions  of  the 
clergy  in  synods,  *  to  the  noisy  and  discordant  cackling  of  geese 
and  cranes.'^  He  resigned  ms  dignity  and  retired  fi-om  the  city 
and  council  of  Constantinople,  through  an  aversion  to  the  alter- 
cations and  enmity  of  the  ecclesiastics  who,  b/  their  discord, 
had  dishonoured  their  profession,  and  '  changed  the  kingdom 
(^heaven  into  an  image  of  chaos.' 

1  Socrat  II.  41.  Bpon.  359.  VIII.  Flennr,  XIV.  BiicioU,  320.  TOlem,  6. 
477.    Juenin,  3.72.    Petav.  VI.  4.    Bpiph.  H.  73. 

*  Tot  nunc  fides  ezUtere,  qnot  ▼olantatefl;  et  tot  nobis  dootriaas  eue,  <inot 
mores.  Fides  scribuntur,  at  Tolmntts,  aat  ita  ut  Tolames,  inteUipintar.  Incerto 
doctrinanim  vento  vagamur.  Annaas  atqne  menstraas  de  Deo  Fides  decemimns. 
Decretis  poBnitemns,  aefendimns,  defensos,  anathematizamiis.  llordentes  bmcem, 
■jam  absmnpti  somas  ab  iiiTioam.    Hilaiy,  ad  Oonstaii.  30S. 

>  Greg.  Or.  1.    Garm.  X.    Or*U  32. 
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irrrCBIANISH  a  TSftBAL  BXRI8T— ITS  PRIOIt  XZlfTIWOB— BTIAlTTIirB  OOUMOU— 
SPBXSIAV  000 BOIL— OBALCSDOfTIAfr  COOlfCIL—- 8TATB  OP  MOBOPHTBIIISli  APTBK 
THE  COnirCIL  OP  CBALCXDOII — ZBNO*S  HBIIOTICOIf — TARIXTY  OP  OPIHIOB0  OB 
TBAT  XDICT — JACOBIBISM — DtSTRACTXD   8TATB   OP  CBRISTBBDOH. 


Thb  Son  of  God,  in  the  theology  of  Christiah  antiquity,  united, 
in  one  person,  both  deity  and  mmanity.  The  Uhristians,  in 
the  days  of  simplicity  and  prior  to  the  introduction  of  refine 
ment  and  speculation,  accounted  the  Mediator  perfect  Ood  and 
perfect  man.  His  divinity  was  acknowledged  in  opposition  to 
Arianism  ;  and  his  humanity,  consisting  in  a  real  body  and  a 
rational  soul,  in  contradiction  to  Gnosticism  and  Apollinarian- 
isro,  Godhead  and  manhood,  according  to  the  same  faith  and 
contrary  to  the  alleged  error  of  Nestorianism,  subsisted  in  the 
unity  of  his  person.  The  simplicity  of  the  faithful,  in  the  early 
ages,  was  satisfied  with  the  plain  untheorized  fact,  without 
▼ainly  attempting  to  investigate  the  manner  of  the  union  be- 
tween the  divinity  and  humanity. 

All  human  knowledge  may  be  resolved  into  a  few  facts,  evi- 
denced by  human  or  divine  testimony.  Reason,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, may  discover  their  causes  and  consequences,  which 
again  are  known  to  man  only  as  facts.  The,  manner,  inscru- 
table to  man,  is  removed  beyond  the  ken  of  the  human  mind, 
and  cognizable  only  by  the  boundlessness  of  divine  omniscience. 
An  acorn  is  evolved  into  an  oak.  But  the  mode  of  accomplish- 
ment is  unknown  to  man.  -  The  human  eye  cannot  trace  the 
operation  through  all  its  curious  and  wonderful  transformations 
in  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  nature,  and  in  the  dark  laboratory  and 
hidden  recesses  of  vegetation.  The  soul,  unacquainted  with 
the  manner  of  its  union  with  the  body  and  the  mutual  action  of 
matter  and  mind,  may  decline  philosophizmg  on  the  incamati<Hi 
of  the  Son  and  the  union  of  Godhead  and  manhood  in  Im- 
manuel.  The  ancients  therefore  showed  their  wisdom  in 
avoiding  speculation  on  a  truth,  the  certainty  of  which,  to  their 
great  joy,  they  had  learned  from  revelation. 
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But  the  days  of  simplicity  passed  and  the  age  of  speculation 
arrived.  Men,  under  the  mask  of  devotion,  difl»red  and 
fought  about  what  they  did  not  understand.  The  Eutychian 
controversy,  which  exemplified  these  observations  and  which 
was  the  occasion  of  shocking  animosity,  began  in  the  year  448. 
Eutyches,  from  whom  this  party  took  its  name,  was  Abbot  or 
Superior  of  a  Byzantine  convent  of  300  monks,  in  which  he 
haa  remained  ^r  seventy  years.  This  recluse  seems,  in  his 
cell,  to  have  spent  a  life  of  sanctity ;  and  he  boasted  of  having 

gown  hoary  in  combatting  error  and  defending  the  truth, 
is  understanding  and  literary  attainments  have  been  repre* 
sented  as  bek)W  mediocrity*  Leo,  the  Roman  hierarchy  calls 
Eu^ches  an  old  senseless  dotard.  Petavius  reflects  on  his 
stupidity.^  But  these  aspersions  seem  to  have  been  the  ofF- 
sprm^  of  prepossession  and  enmity.  The  supposed  Heresiarch, 
if  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  records  of  history, 
showed  no  imbecikty  of  mind  either  in  word  or  action.  He 
displayed,  on  the  contrary,  before  the  Byzantine  and  Chalet 
donian  councils,  a  fund  of  sense  and  modesty,  which  might 
have  awakened  the  envy  of  his  persecutors.  He  resolved 
indeed  to  rest  his  faith  only  on  the  Bible,  as  a  firmer  founda- 
tion than  the  fathers*'  This  was  unpardonable,  and  evinced 
shocking  and  incurable  stupidity. 

This  celebrated  innovator,  however,  as  he  had  been  some- 
times accounted,  seemed  to  confound  the  natures  of  the  Son,  as 
Nestorius  had  appeared  to  divide  his  person.  He  was  accused 
of  denying  our  Lord's  humanity,  as  Arius  had  denied  his 
divinity,  and  of  renewing  the  errors  of  Gnosticism  and  Apolr 
linarianism.  He  believea,  said  some  of  his  opponents,  that  the 
humanity  was  absorbed  by  the  divinity  as  a  drop  is  over- 
whelmed in  the  ocean.  Godeau,  unsatisfied  with  accusing  the 
Heresiarch  with  other  errors,  has,  by  a  curious  process  of 
reasoning,  endeavoured  to  add  Nestorianism,  though  this,  in 
ffeneral,  was  accounted  the  opposite  heresy.  These  statements, 
however,  he  rejected  with  indignation.  He  used  language, 
indeed,  which,  from  its  inaccuracy,  seemed  to  imply  that  me 
Son  of  God,  after  his  incarnation,  possessed  but  one  nature ; 
and  that  he  was  not  consubstantial  with  man  in  his  humanity, 
as  he  was  consubstantial  with  God  in  his  deity.  Eutychian- 
ism,  as  refined  and  explained  by  Fullo  and  Xenias,  was  de- 
nominated Monophysitism.    These,  though  they  maintained  the 

*  Qai  sni  nominis  heretim  condidit.    Victor,  321. 

Leo.  ad  Flav.  et  ad  Fast.  Labb.  4.  790,  1214.  Bin.  3.  10,  104.  Godeau,  3. 
10,  40ft,  41S.    PetaT.  I.  14.    Alex.  10.  321. 

'  Solai  acriptana  aectari,  tanqoam  fimnorea  Patoom  eaOMMtioiiibaa.  Alex.  10. 
325. 
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unity  of  the  Son's  nature,  admitted  that  this  unity  was  two-feld 
and  compounded,  and  rejected  the  idea  of  change  or  confusion 
of  his  divinity  and  humanityi^  This  denomination,  from  Jcteob 
or  Zanzal,  its  restorer,  the  grandeur  of  whose  views  surpassed 
the  obscurity  of  his  station,  was  called  Jacobites. 

Eutychianism  was  only  a  nominal  or  verbal  heresy.  The 
controversy,  through  all  its  stages  and  in  all  its  fury,  was  a 
mere  logomacy,  a  miserable  Quibbling  on  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
Its  author,  though  he  said  tnat  Jesus  before  the  nypostatical 
union,  possessed  two  natures,  and  after  it  only  one,  admitted, 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man 
without  confusion  of  the  godhead  and  manhood  ;  and  anathe- 
matized the  partisans  of  Manicheanism  and  Apollinarianism. 
Dioscorus,  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  anathematized  all  who 
admitted  transmutation  or  commixion  of  divinky  and  humanity.' 
These  supposed  innovators,  therefore,  wctc  only  guilty  of 
confounding  the  words  nature  and  person ;  and  offend^ed  against 
the  proprie^  of  language  rather  than  a^nst  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  diction  of  Catholicism,  indeed,  on  this  topic,  far 
eitcels  the  phraseology  of  Monophysitism  in  precision  and  sim- 
plicity. But  the  disputation  turned  only  on  the  terms  of  ex- 
?ression.  This,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  general  opinion  of 
^rotestant  critics,  such  as  Basnage,  La  Croze,  Mosneim,  and 
Buchanan.  Many  Romish  theologians  also,  all  indeed  who 
possess  candour  and  moderation  have  entertained  the  same  view. 
Oelasius,  Thomassin,  Tournefort,  Simon,  Petavius,  Asseman, 
Brays,  Alphonsus,  and  Vasquesius,  all  the  partisans  of  Roman- 
ism have  declared  in  favor  of  this  opinion.'  The  Jacobites  or 
Monophysites,  says  Gelasius  and  after  him  Thomassin,  are  far 
from  believing,  that  the  godhead,  in  the  Son,  is  blended  or  con- 
founded with  the  manhood.  Deity  and  humanity,  says  these 
authors,  according  to  the  Monophysite  system,  form  one  nature 
and  person  in  Jesus  as  soul  and  body  in  man,  while  each  retains 
its  proper  distinctions.  The  Armenians,  who  are  a  branch  qf 
the  Jacobites,  disclaim,  says  Tournefort,  the  imputation  of  con- 
founding the  divine  and  human  nature,  which  are  distinct,  and 
ascribe  the  misunderstanding  between  themselves  and  the  other 
Christian  denominations  to  the  poverty  of  their  language.     Eu- 

Schianism,  says  Simon,  uses  indeed  too  strong  language.     But 
e  distinction  arose  from  the  various  acceptations  of  tne  terms 

>  Byagrias,  I.  9.    Theoph.  69.    Zonaras,  2. 34.    Onbb.  1. 644.    Godean,  3.  406. 

*  Confitebatiir  perfeotam  Deom  esse  et  perfeetnm  hominam.  Bin.  3.  104.  Go- 
dean,  3.  432.  Dioecoras  dixit,  neqoe  confusionem  dicimns,  neque  divisionem, 
neqae  conversionem.    Bin.  3.  93.     Labb.  4.  954. 

'  Gelasitu  do  Doab.  Thomaasin,  I.  4.  Tonrnefort,  2,  297.  SiQion,  c.  9.  ?•• 
ter.  I.  14.  AaMtnan,  2,  297.  Broy.  1.  230.  Alex.  11.  297,  300.  Thorn.  2.  21. 
Da  Pitt,  694. 
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nature  aod  persoot  and  mi^ht  easily  be  leoonoiled  with  Catho- 
licism. The  Monophysite  expression,  according  to  Petaviat, 
may  be  understood  m  an  orthodox  sense.  Alphonsust  Vasque- 
sius»  and  Asseman,  have  delivered  similar  statements.  Eut^ 
ches,  saj^s  Bniys,  differed  from  the  orthodox  only  in  his  man- 
ner of  expression,  and  was  condemned  only  because  he  was 
misunderstood.  Gregory,  the  Monophysite  metropolitan,  who 
was  also  a  theologian,  philosopher,  poet,  physician,  and  histo- 
rian, accounted  the  Jacobite  a  mere  verbal  controversy. 
Gregory's  view  of  this  supposed  heresy  appears  fiom  the 
Byzantine  conference  between  the  Severians  auid  Hypatius 
under  Justinian ;  and  again,  in  a  still  clearer  light,  from  the 
confession  of  faith,  which  the  Armenian  patriarch  sent  to  the 
emperor  Manuel. 

MoQophysitism,  however,  whether  real  or  verbal,  was  no 
novelty.  Simils§  expressions,  as  Theorian,  Eutyches,  Diosco- 
rus,  Eustathius,  Dsimascen,  the  Orientals,  and  Severians  showed, 
had  been  used  by  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory,  Dionysius,  and 
Nazianzen,  who  are  Roman  saints ;  and  by  Felix  and  Julius, 
who  were  Roman  pontiffs.^  Athanasius  and  Cyril,  said  Theo- 
rian, the  advocate  of  Catholicism  in  1169,  used  the  expression 
'  one  incarnated  nature  of  the  Word.'  Eutyches,  in  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  said, '  I  have  read  the  works  of  Cyril,  Athana- 
sius, and  other  fathers,  who  ascribed  two  natures  to  the  Son 
before  the  union,  but  after  it  only  one.'  Writing  to  Leo,  he 
represented  Julius  saying,  that  divinity  and  humanity  in  Im- 
manuel  after  the  incarnation,  formed,  like  soul  and  body  in  man, 
but  one  nature.  The  comparison  of  soul  and  body,  on  this 
question,  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  among  the  ancients. 
Nazianzen  used  it  in  nearly  the  same  diction  as  Julius.  Dios- 
corns,  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  said,  *  I  have  the  repeated 
attestations  of  Athanasius,  Gregory,  and  Cyril  for  only  one  nar 
ture  in  Jesus  after  the  union,  and  these  kept,  not  in  a  negligent 
or  careless  manner,  but  in  books.  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Bery- 
tus,  on  this  topic,  displayed  signal  confidence  and  resolution* 

I  Unam  nataram  sermoius  incamatam.    Cossart,  2.  5S0,  5S1.     Da  Pin,  1.  659. 

Eutyches  dixit,  ego  leg!  scripta  beati  Cyrilli,  et  saactoram  patmm,  et  aancti 
Atfaanasii,  qaoaiam  ex  dnabuB  qaidem  natoris  dixemnt  ante  lulonationem,  pott 
adnnationem,  non  jam  doas  nataria,  led  nnam  natnram  diXjonuit.    Bin.  8.   124 
Labb.  6.  436.    Alex.  10. 371.    LiberatoB,  c.  11. 

Natone  qnidem  dute,  Dena  et  homo,  qaemadmodom  et  anima  et  corpna,  Nanaa. 
•d  Cledon.     Bin.  3.  182.     Labb.  4.  954. 

Veriahxule  eat,  non  ease  Oyrilli.    Bell.  III.  4.    Damaa.  III.  6. 

Beato  Cyrillo  et  beato  Athanasio  Alexandrins  civitatia  epiacopia,  Felice  etiam  et 
Jnlio  Bomaiiae  ecclesis,  Ghregorio  quia  etiam  et  Dionysio,  nnam  nataram  Dei  Verbi 
decernentibaB  post  onitionem,  hos  omnes  tranagressi  illi,  post  unitionem  pnesump* 
■enint  doas  natural  prsdicare.    Labb.  5. 912.    Bin.  3.'93, 94, 97.     Da  Pm,  1. 694 
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Cyril,  said  the  bold  Monophysite,  declared  in  favor  of  '  one  in- 
carnated na4;ure/  and  confirmed  his  declaration  by  the  testi- 
mony  of  Athanaaius.  The  Judges  were  going  to  speak,  when 
Eustathius  interropted  them,  and,  passing  into  the  middle  of 
the  assembly,  said,  '  if  I  am  mistaken,  behold  Cyril's  book. 
Anathematize  Cyril,  and  I  am  anathematized.'  One  incarnated 
nature,  indeed,  says  Du  Pin,  was  a  favorite  and  firequent 
phrase  with  Cyril. 

Damascen  also,  quoted  by  BeUarmine,  ascribed  language  of 
the  same  kind  to  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Nazianzen.  This 
author,  though  an  adherent  of  Romanism,,  admitted  the  use  of 
Monophysite  expressions  in  the  above-named  Grecian  -saints. 
BeUarmine,  indeed,  with  respect  to  Cyril,  hints  a  suspicion  of 
forgery.  The  Cardinal,  however,  does  not  aver  a  certainty  of 
falsificatioa  even  in  Cyril's  works.  He  insinuates  only  a  like- 
Uhood  of  interpolation  in  this  author;  and,  lat  the  same  time, 
acknowledges  the  genuineness  of  the  language  attributed  to 
Athanasius  and  Nazianzen. 

The  Orientals,  Asians,  Pontians,  and  Thracians  at  Chalcedon, 
represented  Eutyches  and  Dioscorus  as  agreeing.with  Athana- 
sius and  Cyril  m  the  belief  of  *  one  incarnated  nature  of  the 
Word.'  The  Severians,  in  the  Byzantine  conference  in  533 
under  Justinian,  convicted  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Felix,  Jutius, 
Gregoiy,  and  Dionysius  of  Monophysitism  from  their  own 
works  m  the  face  of  Hypatius,  who,  on  that  occasion,  was  the 
advocate  of  Catholicism.  These,  according  to  their  own 
writings,  declared  in  &vor  of  one  nature  in  the  Son  after  the 
union. 

The  antiquity  or  orthodoxy  of  Eutychianism,  however,  real 
or  pretended,  failed  to  protect  the  system  from  condemnation, 
or  its  supposed  author  from  curses  and  excommunication. 
Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  who  had  been  admitted  into  intimacy 
and  friendship  with  the  alleged  Heresiarch,  and  in  consequence 
had  become  acquainted  with  his  opinions  or  expressions,  ex- 
postulated and  endeavoured  to  show  him,  says  Godeau,  his 
error  and  impiety.  But  these  expostulations  were  useless  and 
unavailing.  He  then  arraigned  him  for  heresy  in  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  in  which  Flavian,  patriarch  of  that  city,  presided. 
The  Eutychian  error,  nominal  as  it  was,  excited  the  holy  synod's 
zeal  agamst  heresy.  The  pious  bishops,  on  its  author's  decla- 
ration of  his  opinion,  rose  in  tumultuous  uproar  and  cursed  in 
full  chorus.  Their  devotion  evaporated  in  noisy  and  repeated 
anathemas  against  the  shocking  blasphemy  and  its  impious  au- 
thor. The  holy  fiithers,  rising  to  assist  their  cursing  and  bellow- 
ing powers,  twice,  says  Liberatus,  imprecated  anathemas  on 
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tbe  Heresiarch.'  The  sacred  synod  rose  to  their  feet,  to 
enable  themselves,  in  an  erect  posture,  to  do  justice,  to  thw 
devotion  and  to  their  lungs  in  uttering  their  pious  ejaculations. 
Eutyches  was  declared  guilty  of  heresy  and  blasphemy ;  and 
the  sacred  synod,  in  the  excess  of  Christian  chanty  and  com 
passion,  sighed  and  wept  for  his  total  apostacy.  The  holy 
men,  in  one  breath,  cursed,  and  sighed,  and  wept,  and  excom* 
municated.  Their  tune,  it  seems,  exhibited  sufficient  variety* 
Sighs  of  pity  mingled  with  yells  of  execration.  The  melody, 
which  must  have  resembled  ^e  harmony  of  the  spheres,  could 
not  fail  to  gratify  aU  who  had  an  ear  for  music.  The  holy 
council,  after  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  sighs,  tears,  lamen- 
tations, and  anathemas,  deprived  the  impious  heresiarch  of  the 
sacerdotal  dignity,  ecclesiastical  communion,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  monastery.  He  was  anathematized  for^holding  the 
faith  of  the  pontifical  Felix  and  Julius,  as  well  as  of  the  samted 
Cyril,  Gregory,  Athanasius,  and  Naadanzen. 

The  Ephesian  council,  in  449,  completely  reversed  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  decision.  The  second  council  of  Ephesus  was 
convened  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  favoured  Monophy- 
sitism  ;  and,  according  to  the  summons,  consisted  of  ten  Metro- 

Elitans,  and  ten  sufiragans  from  the  six  oriental  dioceses  of 
.ypt,  Thracia^  Pontus,  Antioch,  Asia,  and  Illyricum.  A  few 
others  were  admitted  by  special  favour.  Barsumas  the  Syrian 
was  invited  to  represent  the  monks.  Julian  and  Hilary  sat  as 
vicars  of  Leo  the  Roman  hierarch.  The  whole  assembly,  in 
consequence,  numbered  about  150.  Dioscorus,  the  Alexandrian 
patriarch,  presided.  Elpidius  and  Eulogius,  as  protectors  and 
guardians  of  the  convention,  were  commissioned  by  Theodosius 
to  prevent  uproar  and  confusion,  and  to  induce  the  assembly 
to  act  with  proper  deliberation.' 

This  synod,  from  its  total  disregard  of  all  justice  and  equity, 
has  been  called  the  Ephesian  latrocinium  or  gang  of  felons. 
The  application,  indeed,  has  not  been  misplacea.  The  Ephe- 
sian cabal  affords  as  distinguished  a  display  of  ruffianism  as 
ever  disgraced  humanity.  Villany,  however,  was  not  peculiar 
to  this  ecclesiastical  convention.  Many  others  possessed  equal 
merit  of  the  same  kind,  and  are  equally  entitled  to  the  same 
honourable  distinction. 

The  battle  and  bloodshed,  which  afterwards  ensued,  did  not 
commence  during  the  preceding  transactions  of  the  assembly. 
The  campaign  did  not  open  whiue  faith  was  tbe  topic  of  discus- 

'  Bzurgeni  sanota  tynoduB  clamaTit,  dicensi  aoatheoia  ipsL    Liberefus,  c.  11 
Tbeoph.  69.    Zonarai,  XIII.  23.    Alex.  10.  322.    Godea.  3.  407.    Bin.  3.  125. 
1  Brag.  1.  9,  10.   Bin.  3.  5.  Alex.  10.  253.  346.  Qodea.  3.  415.   Morexi,  3.  209 
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sion.  The  utmost  unaDimity  prevailed  on  the  sulnect  of  Blooo* 
physitism ;  and  DiosconiSy  on  this  question,  found  all  intimidar. 
tion  and  compulsion  unnecessary.  The  sacred  synod  joined, 
with  one  consent  and  in  holy  fervour,  in  cursing  the  eneaiies 
of  Eutychianism  and  the  heresy  of  two  natures :  and  piously 
praying  that  Eusebius,  who  had  opposed  their  system,  might 
be  hewn  asunder,  burnt  alive,  and,  as  he  would  divide,  be 
divided;  Dioscorus  desired  those  who  could  not  roar,  to  hold 
up  their  hands  in  anathematizing  the  heresy  pf  Flavian.  All, 
as  one  man,  yelled  anathemas,  and  in  loud  execration  and  fury, 
vented  their  imprecations,  that  those  who  should  divide  the  Son 
of  God  might  be  torn  and  massacred  J  Dioscorus,  even  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  proclaimed,  without  hesitation  or  dismay, 
the  unanimity  of  the  Ephesian  assembly.  The  orientals,  indeea, 
at  Chalcedon,  disclaimed,  through  fear,  these  exclamations 
which  the  Egyptians,  with  more  consistency  and  resolution, 
even  then  avowed.  These  things,  exclaimed  the  .Egyptians, 
'  we  then  said  and  now  say.'  Eutyches,  in  the  Ephesian  synod, 
was  declared  orthodox,  reinstated  in  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  and 
restored  to  ecclesiastical  communion ;  while  his  firmness  and 
intrepidity,  in  support  of  the  faith/  were  extolled  in  the  highest 
strains  of  fulsome  flattery.  All  this  w£is  transacted  with  accla- 
mation and  unanimity,  and  without  force  or  intimidation.  No 
objections  were  made  even  by  Flavian,  Julian,  or  Hilary.  *  The 
Byzantine  patriarch  and  the  Roman  legates  viewed,  with  tacit 
or  avowed  consent,  the  establishment  of  Eutychianism  and  its 
author's  restcnration  to  the  priesthood  and  ecclesiastical  com* 
munion. 

But  the  scene  changed,  when  Dioscorus  attempted  to  depose 
Flavian.  Discord  then  succeeded  to  harmony^  and  compulsion 
to  freedom.  Many  of  the  bishops,  and  especially  those  of 
Thracia,  Pontus,  and  Asia,  could  not,  wthout  regret,  witness 
the  degradation  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch ;  and  ventured,  with 
the  utmost  submission,  to  supplicate  Dioscorus  in  favour  of 
Flavian.  Julian  and  Hilary,  say  Victor  and  Tbeodoret,  op> 
posed  the  sentence  of  deposition  with  unshaken  resolution.  But 
Dioscorus,  in  reply  to  uiese  supplications  and  expostulations, 
appealed  to  Elipidius  and  Eulogius.  The  doors,  by  their  com- 
mand,  were  opened,  and  the  Proconsul  of  Asia  entered,  sur* 
founded  with  a  detachment  of  300  soldiery  armed  with  clubs 
and  swords,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  monks,  inaccessible  to 

1  Bio  MpH  oauM  fjnodiit.    Hec  tmiTernlis  tjnodjn  mc  npH.    Battels  tfondim 
4izh,  n  quia  dUU  duo,  nC  aB»di«aui.    Bin.  8.  131. .  Ubb.  4.  931,  1012,  lOlt. 

In  dno  Mpnnte  eof  qm  dicont  dnat  natarM*    Oia  dionnt  daai,  dividito,  ' 
fidta,  ejioita.    Alex.  11.  394. 

Dioioorot  dixit,  owantiawi  Ut  et  nw  ottMit 
mm.    Bin.  3.  133.    Qodan,  3.  43i 
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reaaoQ  or  mercy,  and  accoutred  with  bludgeons,  the  usual  wea- 
pons of  such  militia.  Hostilities  soon  commenced.  Terror 
and  confusion  reimed.  The  trembling  bishops,  unambitious 
of  martyrdom,  hid  behind  the  altar,  crept  under  the  benches, 
and,  concealeil  in  corners,  seemed  to  envy  the  mouse  the  shel- 
ter of  the  wall.  A  few  who  refused  to  sign  a  blank  paper, 
afterward  filled  with  Flavian*s  condemnation,  were  inhumanly 
beaten.'  These  arguments,  though  perhaps  not  satisfactory, 
were  tangible  and  convincing  to  tne  noly  fathers,  who,  Julian 
and  Hilary  excepted,  all  subscribed. 

Flavian,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  continued  to  object 
to  his  own  condemnation,  and,  in  consequence,  was  reviled 
and  trampled.  Dioscorus  distinguished  himself,  £u:cording  to 
Zonaras,  Theophanes,  Evagrius,  and  Binius,  in  cruelly  to  the 
aged  patriarch.  'The  president,  on  the  occasion,  shewed  great 
science,  and  played  his  hands  and  feet  with  a  precision,  which, 
even  in  the  days  of  modem  improvement*  would  have  delighted 
any  amateur  of  the  fancy.  Dioscorus,  says  Zonaras,  leaped, 
like  a  wild  ass,  on  Flavian,  and  kicked  the  holy  man's  breast 
with  his  heels  and  struck  his  jaws  with  his  fist.*  Theophanes 
delivers  a  similar  account,  aiid  describes  the  holy  patriarch^s 
dexterity  in  the  belligerent  application  of  his  hands  and  feet. 
Flavian,  says^  Evagrius,  was  beaten  and  assassinated,  in  a 
wretclied  manner,  by  Dioscorus.  This,  no  doubt,  was  close 
reasoning,  and  aflfbrded  a  specimen  of  warm  and  masteriy  dis- 
cussion. The  disputants  certainly  used  hard  arguments, 
though  perhaps  not  strictly  scriptural.  Dioscorus,  says  Binins, 
fit>m  a  Dishop  became  a  hangman,  and  thumped  with  both  feet 
and  fists.'  Barsumas,  who  commanded  the  Syrian  monks,  was 
also  very  active  in  effecting  the  assassination  of  Flavian.  He 
urged  his  men  or  rather  monsters  to  murder.  Kill,  said  the 
barbarian  to  his  myrmidons,  kill  Flavian.  Blows  and  kicks, 
knuckles  and  fists  were,  ih  this  manner,  applied  with  address 
and  effect  to  the  Byzantine  patriarch  by  these  holy  men.  His 
death,  three  days  after,  was  the  natural  consequence.  The 
Roman  vicars,  however,  though  they  had  betrayed  the  faith, 
made  a  noble  stand  for  Flavian.  These,  in  the  face  of  danorer, 
protested  against  the  injustice  of  his  sentence  ;  and  mindful, 
•ays  Godeau,  of  the  pontiff  whom  they  represented,  defied  the 
fiiry  of  Dioscorus,  contemned  the  insolence  of  Barsumas,  and 
braved  the  terrors  of  death. 

>  Liberat  c.  12.    Bin.  .3.  60.    Labb.  6.  43S.    Godea.  3.  435 
.    *  Om  <i(  oypMf  oirof  00060^  6  Atotfatopof .  XoJ  tm  cttfrna  a^tBofit  tov  tv6tfioot 
flMiPOv  OMiJ^,  »u  Hvi  «M>«uv  rata  so^^  tvHtttw.       Zoomr.  2.  34.     Theoph.  69. 
Bm.  II.  2. 

*  DfciMQras  fiwim  «z  apiaoopo  tundSex^  pugnia  caloiUaaqiM  contendit.    Bin.  3 
«»  817.    Labb.  4.  1418.    Alex.  10.  355.    Godaa.  3.  484»  435. 
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The  Ephesian  coancal,  though  rejected  by  Baronius  and  Bel- 
lannine,  was  general,  lawful,  and,  on  the  doctrinal  question,  free 
and  unanimous.  Its  meeting  was  called  and  its  decisions  con- 
firmed, as  usual,  by  the  emperon  The  summons  was  more 
general  and  the  attendance  more  numerous  than  those  of  many 
other  TOneral  councils,  such  as  the  fourth  of  Constantinople  and 
the  film  of  the  Lateran.  The^  Ephesian  &thers,  indeed,  except 
Julian  and  Hilary,  were  easterns.  But  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  general  councils,  ex- 
cept a  few  Egyptians  at  Ephesus,  and  two  Africans  and  one 
Persian  at  Cbalcedon.  The  second,  third,  and  fifth  wanted  the 
Pope's  legates,  who  sat  at  the  second  of  Ephesus.  Its  decisions 
were  sanctioned  by  Theodosius,  who,  by  an  edict,  subjected  all 
of  the  contrary  system  to  banishment  and  their  books  to  the 
flames.  The  Roman  pontiff  indeed  did  not  confirm  its  acts. 
But  this  can  be  no  reason  for  its  rejection  by  those,  who,  like 
die  French  clergy  and  the  synod  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basil, 
reckon  a  council  above  a  Pope.  Damasus,  besides,  rejected 
the  third  canon  of  Constantinople,  and  Leo,  the  twenty-eighth 
of  Chalcedon ;  while  Vigilius  confirmed  the  fifth  general  council 
only  by  compulsion.  The  condemnation  of  Fkvian,  indeed, 
which  was  a  question  of  discipline,  was  exacted  by  the  tyranny 
of  Dioscorus.  Biit  the  decision  in  favor  of  Eutychianism, 
which  was  a  point  of  faith,  passed  with  freedom,  unanimity, 
and  deafening  acclamation.  Less  liberty,  if  possible,  was 
allowed  in  the  preceding  Ephesian  convention,  wnich,  notwith- 
standing, remains,  tiU  this  day,  a  general,  apostolic,  holy  infot 
lible  council.  Mirandula,  an  advocate  of  Romanism,  admits 
the  legality  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  heresy  of  the  second 
Ephesian  congress.^ 

The  Greek  and  Latin  emperors,  with  the  Alexandrian  patri- 
arch and  Roman  pontiff,  were,  after  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
placed  in  open  hostility.  Theodosius  and  Dioscorus,  in  the 
east,  supported  Monophysitism  with  imperial  and  patriarchal 
authority.  Valentinian  and  Leo,  in  the  west,  patronised  the 
theology,  which,  on  account  of  its  final  success,  and  establish- 
ment, nad  been  denominated  Catholicism.  The  Roman  and 
Alexandrian  patriarchs,  in  genius,  piety,  and  determination, 
were  weU  matched.  Both  possessed  splendid  ability,  pretended 
religion,  and  fearless  resolution.  Leo,  at  one  time,  had  charac- 
terised Dioscorus  as  a  man  adorned  with  true  fiiith  and  holiness ; 
while  Theodoret  represented  the  patriarch  as  a  person,  wbo^ 
fixing  his  affections  on  heaven,  despised  all  worldly  grandeur.' 

1  Mirandn).  Tb.  4.    Oodeatt.  3.  43S. 
K^cw«  Tttr  ovfMM^Aw  f^  AiadUMff.    Theod.  9.  995.    Bp,  M.    Lao  ad  DiMoor. 
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Leo,  however,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  Theodoret, 
began  to  alter  his  mind,  and  sang  to  another  tune,  as  soon  h»  « 
his  vicars,  having  escaped  from  threatened  destruction,  an* 
nounced  the  decision  ot  Ephesus.  Hilarj  and  Julian  arrived 
to  tell  the  melancholy  tale  of  the  tyranny  of  Dioscorus  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Flavian.  Leo,  on  hearing  the  tragic  intelligence, 
immediately  summoned  a  Roman  synod,  and,  supported  by  a 
&ithful  troop  of  suffiragans,  disannulled  the  Ephesian  enact* 
ments,  and  launched  a  red-hot  anathema,  which  winged  its  fiery 
course  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  rebounded  firom  the  head 
of  Dioscorus  at  Alexandria*  But  Dioscorus  was  no  trembler. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated  by  the  fulminations  of 
Leo's  spiritual  artilleiy.  He  soon  returned  the  compliment. 
He  convened  his  suffragans  in  an  Alexandrian  council,  and 
hurled  the  thunders  of  excommunication,  with  interest  and 
without  fear,  against  his  infallib'dity.'  But  Leo  was  not  to  be 
frightened  by  the  empty  flash  of  an  anathema.  He  had,  with* 
out  shrinking,  encountered  the  hostility  of  Genseric  and  Attila, 
and  was  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the  spiritual  artillery  of  Dios-  ^ 
corns.  These  ecclesiastical  engines  indeed  possess  one  advan- 
tage. Their  explosions,  though  they  may  sometimes  stun,  never 
slay.  These  campaigns  may  be  fblbwed  with  the  loss  of  char- 
acter, but  are  not  attended  with  the  loss  of  Ufe. 

Leo,  feeling  the  inefficiency  of  excommunication,  petitioned 
Theodosius,  heretic  as  he  was,  to  assemble  a  general  council. 
The  western  emperor  Valentinian,  and  the  two  empresses  Pla- 
eidia  and  Eudoxia  with  sighs  and  teairs,  joined  in  the  request* 
But  Theodosius  was  a  Eutycbian,  and  therefore  satisfied  with 
the  fiuth  of  Ephestts*  The  heretical  and  hardened  emperor,  in 
consequence,  rejected  the  application,  regardless  of  the  suppli* 
cations  of  Valentinian  and  Leo,  as  well  as  the  sicha  which  rose 
firom  the  orthodox  hearts,  and  the  tears  which  feu  firom  the  fair 
eyes  of  Placidia  and  Eudoxia*  He  had  even  the  Obduracy,  in 
a  letter  to  Placidia,  to  call  the  blessed  Flavian  *  the  prince  of 
contlsntion.'  He  represented  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Valentinian,  as  &;uilty  of  innovation,  and  suffering  due 
punishment ;  and  the  church,  in  consequence  of  his  removal,  as 
eivJoyii^[  peace  and  flourishing  in  truth  and  tranquillily.  Theo- 
dosius, prior  to  the  Ephesian  synod,  had  begged  Flavian  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  Nicene  faith,  without  perplexing  his  mind 
with  hair-breadth  distinctioiis,  which  no  person  could  understand 
or  explain.     This  was  a  good  advice ;  and  Flavian,  had  be 


>  DiotooiTtt,  poBeiM  in  eoelmn  os  raam,  eiypmiTmiBBriw  in  in  ii&etnm 
Rhmi  ^teten&    Uhb.  9w  ISSS.    Bin.  3.  6.    Libarat  c.   I9.    BiMioln,  401. 
Tbeod.  B]^  1S».    CMon.  8.  440,  441^. 
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enjoyed  the  Uber^  of  thinking  for  himself^  would  have  followed 
it^  But  the  mild  patriarch  was.  influenced  hj  more  ardent 
spirits,  who  were  unacquainted  with, moderation  and  drove 
every  thing  to  extremity. 

But  Theodosius,  in  the  mean  time,  died,  and  Marcian,  who 
was  attached  to  Leo  and  his  system,  succeeded.  This  emperor, 
urged  by  the  pontiff,  convened  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon. 
This  grand  assembly  contained,  say  historians,  six  hundred  and 
diirty  bishops.  All  these,  however,  six  only  excepted,  were 
Greeks.  Pascasinus,  Lucentius,  and  Boniface  represented  Leo 
the  Roman  hierarch.  Twenty  laymen  of  consular  or  senatorial 
dignity,  as/oyal  commissioners,  represented  die  emperor.  The 
gospels,  wmch  the  good  bishops  neither  understood  nor  regarded, 
were,  with  affected  ostentation,  placed  on  a  loiiy  throne  in  the 
centre.* 

The  Chalcedonian  resembled  the  Ephesian  council  in  confu- 
sion, noise,  tumult,  and  a  total  want  of  aU  liberty.  Its  acts, 
like  its  predecessor's,  were  scenes  of  uproar  and  vocifer&tion, 
which  aegraced  the  Christian  religion  and  degraded  the  episco- 
pal dignity.  A  bear-garden,  a  cock-pit,  or  a  noisy  bedlam 
would  aflbrd  a  modern  some  faint  idea  of  the  general,  infallible, 
apostolic,  holy,  Roman,  council  of  Chalcedon.  Nothing  was 
heard,  on  any  particular  occasion  of  excitement,  but  vocifera- 
tion, anathemas,  execration,  cursing,  and  imprecation,  bellowed 
by  the  several  factions  or  by  the  whole  synod  in  mutual  or 
contending  fiiry.  A  specimen  of  these  denunciations  and 
insults  was  displayed  in  the  first  session,  when  Theodoret,  who 
was  accounted  fnendly  to  Nestorianism,  and  Dioscoras,  who 
bad  caused  the  assassination  of  Flavian,  entered  the  assembly. 
The  Egyptians,  Dlyrians,  and  Palestinians  shouted  tiU  the  roof 
reechoed, '  put  out  Th^odoret.  Put  out  the  master  of  Nestorius. 
Out  with  the  enemy  of  God  and  the  blasphemer  of  His  Son. 
Put  out  the  Jew.  Long  life  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress.* 
The  Orientals,  Asians,  Pontians,  and  Tbracians  replied  with 
equal  uproar, '  put  out  Dioscorus.  Put  out  the  assassin.  Put 
out  the  Manichean.  Out  with  the  enemy  of  heaven  and  the 
adversary  of  the  faith.'* 

The  Imperial  commissioners,  on  these  occasions,  had  to  inter* 
fere  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace.  These,  in  strong 
terms,  represented  such  acclamations  as  unbecoming  the  episco- 
pal dignity  and  useless  to  each  party.  Do  Pin  admits,  that  the 
authority  of  the  commissioners  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 

>  Bm.  3.  6.  29.    Liberatot,  e.  12.    Labb.  6.  439. 

s  BvM.  II.  4.    Orabb.  1.  740.    Bin.  S.  49^    1Mb.  4. 185S. 

*  B^ag.  IL  18.    Otabb.  1. 748.  .  Bin.  3.<66.  •  Libb.  4.  M9.  ^  GodM.  9. 491. 
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infiLllible  council  fiom  degenerating  into  a  confused  and  noisy 
mob.  The  judges,  says  Alexander,  repressed  the  tumultuary 
clamours  by  their  prudence  and  authority.'  The  pontifical 
and  especially  the  imperial  authority  destroyed  all  fi^eedoro  of 
suffirage.  Marcian  innuenced  the  decisions  of  Chalcedon,  with 
more  decency  indeed,  but  with  no  less  certainty  than  Dioscorus 
did  those  of  Ephesus. 

The  Chalcedonian  council,  as  a  proof  of  its  unity,  passed 
three  distinct  creeds  on  the  subject  of  Monophysitism ;  and  all 
by  acclamation.  Leo's  letter,  which  he  had  addressed  to  Fla- 
vian, was  passed  in  the  second  session.  The  Roman  hierarch 
had  transmitted  an  epistle,  on  the  pending  questj^n,  to  the 
Byzantine  patriarch.  This  epistolanr  communicauon,  which 
has  been  styled  the  column  of  orthodoxy,  had  discussed  this 
topic,  it  has  been  said  with  judgment  and  precision.  This  being 
recited  in  the  synod,  the  assembled  fathers  approved  in  loud 
acclamations.  The  Illyrians  and  Palestinians  indeed  paused, 
and  seemed  for  a  time  to  doubt.  Their  scrupulosity,  however, 
was  soon  removed,  and  all  began  to  vociferate,  '*  This  is  the 
fiiith  of  the  fitthers.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  aposdes.  TMs  is 
the  faith  of  the  orthodox.  This  we  all  believe.  Anathema  to 
the  person  who  disbelieves.  Peter  speaks  by  Leo.  The 
apostles  thus  taught.  Cyril  thus  taught.  Cyril  for  ever.  This 
is  die  true  faith.  Leo  teaches  piety  and  truth,  and  those  who 
gainsay  are  Eutychians."*  The  infallible  fathers,  however,  if 
we  may  judge  from  their  conduct  in  the  fifth  session,  in  which 
they  thundered  acclamations  in  favor  of  a  Monophysan  confes- 
sion, misunderstood  his  Roman  infeilibility. 

A  second  confession  or  definition  was  passed  with  reiterated 
acclamations  in  the  fifth  session.  This  definition,  which  had 
been  composed  with  careful  deliberation  by  Anatolius,  and 
declared  tnat  the  Son  of  God  was  composed  of  two  natures, 
(which  implied  that  he  possessed  the  divinity,  and  humanity, 
prior,  though  not  posterior,  to  the  union  or  incarnation,)  was 
unqualified  Monophysitism,  expressed  perhaps  with  some  lati- 
tude or  ambiguity.  The  definition  implied  that  godhead  and 
manhood  were,  to  speak  in  chemical  language,  the  two  distinct 
elements  of  which,  at  the  instant  of  conjunction,  a  new  substance 
or  nature  was  formed.  Two  elements,  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  will  f^rm  a  composition  by  the  amalgamation  of  their 
oonstituent  principles.  The  Eutychians  and  Chalcedonians 
seem  to  have  entertained  an  idea,  that  the  humanity  and  divi- 

>  Tanraltauiof  clamoraf  tnctoritata  et  pnid«itia  «u  JndicM  compewoeiuBt. 
Alex.  10.  36S. 

*  Bpktolam  Leonit  tanqnam  colonmam  orthodoxaa  fidei  ■oacepenmt.    Oaninia^ 
.  4  68.    Rf  ag.  U.  4.    Bin.  8.  881.    Oribb.  1.  880.    GodMii,  8. 478. 
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nity  of  the  Son,  were,  in  some  way  of  this  kind,  incorporated 
at  the  moment  of  his  incarnation.  This  notion  was  expressed, 
in  plain  language,  in  the  Chalcedonian  definition.  The  idea  is 
rank  Monophysitism.  Eutyches  or  Dioscorus  would  have  sub- 
scribed the  fornffulary.' 

AJl  the  Chalcedonians,  nevertheless,  the  thr^e  Romans  and  a 
few  orientals  excepted,  were  unanimous  in  its  favour,  and  sup- 
ported it  with  vociferation.*  *  The  definition  pleases  alL  This 
IS  the  faith  of  the  fathers.  He  who  thinks  otherwise  is  a  here- 
tic. Anathema  to  him  who  forms  a  different  opinion.  Put  out 
the  Nestorians.  The  deBnition  pleases  all.  Holy  Mary  is  the 
mother  of  God.'  The  emperor,  however,  hy  his  commissioners, 
and  the  pontiff,  by  his  vicars,  opposed  the  counciL  These 
insisted,  tnat  the  Son  should  be  said  to  exist '  in  two  natures.' 
Pascasinus,  Lucentius,  and  Boniface,  who  represented  his  holi- 
ness, determined  if  this  werd  opposed,  to  return  to  the  Roman 
city  and  there  convene  a  Roman  council  for  the  establishment 
of  the  true  faith ;  and  in  this  determination,  they  were  seconded, 
with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  by  the  Imperial  commissioners. 
The'  council,  notwithstanding,  shewed  a  firm  resolution  against 
any  supplement  to  a  form  of  belief,  which,  in  their  mind,  was 
perfect.  *  The  definition,'  the  bishops  vociferated,  *  pleases  alL 
The  difinition  is  orthodox.  Put  out  the  Nestorians.  Expel 
the  enemies  of  God.  Yesterday  the  definition  pleased  alL  Let 
the  definition  be  subscribed  before  the  gospels  and  no  fraud 
practised  against  the  faith.  Whoever,  subscrioes  not  is  a  heretic. 
The  Holy  Spirit  dictated  the  definition.  Let  it  be  signed  forth- 
with. Put  out  the  heretics.  Put  out  the  Nestorians.  Let  the 
definition  be  confirmed  or  we  will  depart.  Whoever  will  not 
subscribe  may  depart.  Those  who  oppose  may  go  to  Rome.* 
But  the  commissioners  were  determined.  The  emperor's 
sovereign  will  must  be  obeyed  ;  and  the  council,  after  a  tempo- 
rary resistance,  yielded  at  length  to  the  legatine  obstinacy  and 
especially  to  the  imperial  power. 

Alany  considerations  shew  the  Monophysitism  of  this  Chal- 
cedonian definition  and  of  the  Chalcedonian  Council.  The 
omission  of  the  definition,  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  throws  a 
suspicion  on  its  orthodoxy.  The  formulary  is  omitted  in  Eva- 
grius,  Liberatus,  Binius,  Crabb,  and  Labb^.  The  judges  of 
the  council,  in  an  indirect  manner,  mention  its  contents,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  its  heterodoxy.     The  design  was> 

^  Batjohes  dixit  nmonein  ex  doabos  aatiirit.  Alex.  10.  330.  BTftg.  II.  18. 
09M}f  1.  879.    Bin.  S.  334. 

*  Oonef  epiioopi,  praoter  BomaiiM  et  aliqiiot  QrieDtalet,  damavemnt,  '  Defim- 
tb  ooambat  pkoet'    Bin.  3.  334.    Ubb.  4.  1446, 115a    Qodasa,  3  480. 
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no  doubt,  to  keep  it  out  of  sight ;  a  plain  indication  of  its  sup« 
pose;^  heresy. 

A  comparison  of  this  confession  with  those  of  Eutyches  and 
Dioscorus  at  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  will 
evince  their  indentity.  This  of  uhalcedon  dec]ared,  that  Jesus 
was  *  of  two  natures.**  This  was  the  precise  creed  of  Eutyches 
and  Dioscorus.  Eutyches,  in  the  Byzantine  council,  professed 
his  belief,  that  Christ  was  *  of  two  natures.**  Dioscorus  avowed 
a  similar  profession  at  Ephesus  and  repeated  it  at  Cbalcedon.* 
These  Chalcedonian  and  Eutychian  confessions  contained  the 
same  faith  in  the  isame  language,  iieo^s,  and  the  last  of  Chal- 
cedon taught,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  Lord  existed  *  in  two 
natures.** 

The  opposition  of  the  Senators,  Romans,  and  Orientals, 
shewed  tneir  conviction  of  its  Eutychianism.  These  wielded 
the  Pontifical  and  Imperial  power,  and  opposed  the  definition 
with  obstinacy.  Pascasinus,  Lucentius,  and  Boniface,  who 
represented  Leo,  resolved  to  leave  Chalcedon,  return  to  Italy, 
and  celebrate  a  western  council  fer  the  establishment  of  the 
true  faith,  if  this  Chalcedonian  creed  should  be  confirmed^ 
This  resolution  was  countenanced  by  the  commissioners,  who 
represented  the  Emperor ;  and  a  rcw  Orientals  echoed  the 
declaration.'^  This  determination,  in  strong  colours,  portrays 
their  omnion  of  the  confession,  which  they  resisted  with  such 
warmtn  and  resolution.  These  would  haye  submitted,  had  the 
definition  in  their  mind,  contained  Catholicism. 

Godeau  and  Alexander,*  two  modern  zealots  for  Romanism, 
admit  the  ambiguity  and  inadequacy  of  this  Chalcedonian  defini- 
tion. The  definition,  says  Godeau,  *  did  not,  in  suflSciently 
express  terms,  condemn  the  Eutychian  heresy.'  According  to 
Alexander,  many  additions  were  necessary  for  the  overthrow 
of  Eutyjchianism.  The  accomplishment  of  this  end  required  a 
creed,  teaching  our  Lord's  existence,  not  only  of,  but '  in  two 
natures,  without  confiision,  chanra  or  division.*  Godeau,  there- 
fore, acknowledged  the  ambiguity  of  tlie  definition,  and  Alex- 
ander its  inadequacy. 

^  O  M^  ffs  <vo  fvatti¥  ix*^  Bvag.  II.  IS.  Bz  doabiu  habo%  natarif .  Cnbb. 
i.  SSO. 

'  E«  5m  fvoimir*  TlMoph.  69. '  Batychei  dixit  «titfii  ck  dnabo*  nataim  Bin 
8.  120. 

)  Oonfiteor  ex  dnabns  natom  ftdaie  Dominom.    Bm.  3.  123.    Labb.  4.  1018. 

*  Ex  S«D  fvM  our.  Bvmg.  II.  4.  Af ov  ^  fv^f^i  Xiyti  lewM  tv  X/ktff <i.  Labb. 
4. 1452.    Bm.  3.  130. 

B  Bin.  3.  336.    Labb.  4.  1450.    Qodean,  8.  480. 

*  BUe  ne  oondeiiiiioit  paa  aaaex  expreteemept  lliartaie  mliMmtn  d'Bn^chaa. 
Gtodeao,  3.  479. 

Malta  deotie  ad  proffigandam  baereaim  Batycbiaaanv  Ad  id  <  aniB|.«a«taa  MM 
emt^t  Qt  Obriitiia  ex  doalnia  natnraa  diceretor;  i^  a^ceeio.  ^X  JA.diMbiiA  mnik 
■obaidfliie  dicaretar.    A]ez.  10. 370. 
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The  Monophysitism  of  the  Chalcedonian  Council,  the  Ro- 
mans and  a  few  Orientals  excepted^  appears  from  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  insisted  on  the  defimtion,  in  defiance  of  impe- 
rial and  Pontifical  authority.  The  Chalcedonians,  on  this  occa- 
sion, manifested  more  determination  than  the  clergy,  at  any 
other  time,  evinced  against  the  emperor  and  the  pontiff.  The 
prelatical  suffrages,  in  general,  were  the  ready  echoes  of  the 
imperial  and  pontifical  will.  The  Greeks  obeyed  his  majesty, 
and  the  Latins  seldom  disobeyed  his  holiness.  But  the  assem- 
bled prelacy,  on  this  momentous  occasion,  displayed  an  aston- 
ishing firmness  and  constancy.  Their  determination  once  with- 
stood the  imperial  commissioners,  and  four  times  the  Roman 
vicars.  These  reasoned  and  remonstrated ;  and  those  resisted 
and  vociferated.  The  opposition  was  uttered  in  yells,  which 
would  have  terrified  ordinary  minds,  and  commanded  obedience 
on  ordinary  occasions.  The  dissension,  says  Alexander,  was 
great,  and  the  shouts  tumultuary.  All,  says  Godeau,  cried  that 
*  whosoever  should  refiisc  to  sign  the  definition  was  a  heretic.'^ 
All  Ais  obstinacy  and  outcry  were  in  fiivour  of  a  creed,  which 
would  have  been  subscribed  by  Eutyches,  Dioscorus,  Mongos, 
Philoxenus,  FuUo,  and  Zanzel. 

The  Monophysitism  of  the  council  also  may  be  evinced  fix)ni 
its  reasons  for  the  condemnation  of  Dioscorus.  The  Alexan- 
drian Patriarch,  said  Antolius  in  full  synod  and  without  any  to 
gainsay,  *  was  not  condemned  for  any  error  of  foith,  but  for 
excommunicating  Leo,  and  refusing,  when  summoned,  to  attend 
the  council.'  The  same  fact  is  stated  by  Evagrius  and  Pope 
Nicholas.  Justinian,  also,  according  to  Valesius  in  his  annota- 
tions on  Theodorus,  declared  that  Dioscorus  was  not  condemn- 
ed for  any  deviation  fix)m  the  faith.*  The  patriarch  indeed 
was  charged  with  a  few  practical  foibles,  such  as  tyranny, 
extortion,  fornication,  adultery,  murder,  and  ravishment.  He 
was  convicted  of  burning  houses,  lavishing  the  alms  of  the 
&itbful  on  strumpets  and  bufibons,  and  admitting  the  fair  Pan- 
sophia,  in  broad  day,  into  the  patriarchal  bath  and  palace.* 
But  none  accused  him  of  heterodoxy.  Heresy  was  not  among 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  council  for  his  deposition  and  ban 
Ishment.  His  faith,  therefore,  was  unsuspected  of  error,  and 
consonant  with  the  common  theology.  These  considerations 
shew  the  foith  of  the  Chalcedonians,  and  the  opinion  entertained 
of  their  definition. 

1  Tool  oTMnnti  qiie  qviiMmpie  nAmttnol  de  la  cigiiar  etoit  hMtiqne.  Godeau, 
^479. 

*  Propter  fidejn  non  est  damnatafl  DioscoroB.    Bin.  6.  505.    OioflGoniB  non  ol> 
iQiun  in  fide  errorem  damnatuB  fiiit    Valenoa,  3.  330. 

*  Bin.  3.  7,  247,  335.    Labb.  4. 1447.    Alex.  10.  356.    Byag.  11.  18. 
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The  Cbalcedonian  council,  at  leo^^  ^ere  forced  by  the 
emperor  to  sign  a  third  formulary  of  faith.  The  former  confes- 
sion had  to  be  resigned*  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  sovereign 
command.  The  emperor  in  the  early  days  of  the  church,  as 
the  pope  at  a  later  period,  influenced,  at  pleasure,  the  decisions 
of  holy  infallible  councils.  Theodosius,  with  facility,  sustained 
Monopbysitism  at  Ephesus.  Marcian,  with  equal  ease,  estab- 
lished Catholicism  at  Chalcedon.  He  ordered  eighteen  bishops, 
selected  from  the  East,  Asia,  Pontus,  Thracia,  and  Illyria,  to 
meet  in  the  oratory  of  Euphemia,  and  compose  a  confession 
which  might  obtain  universal  approbation.  These,  accordingly, 
assembled  at  the  place  appointed,  and,  wi(h  becoming  submission 
and  easy  versatility,  proauced  a  creed,  according  to  Marcian's 
imperial  directions  and  Leo's  pontiflcal  episUe.  This  formulazy 
embodied  the  Nicene,  Const;intinopolitan,  and  Ephesian  faith, 
with  the  letters  of  Cyril  and  Leo,  and  declared  that  the  Son  of 
God,  existing  ^in  two  natures,'  without  confusion  or  division, 
was  in  His  Deity,  consubstantial  with  God,  and  in  His  humanity, 
consubstantial  with  man.^  The  infallible  fathers,  for  the  third 
time,  yelled  approbation. 

This  confession  wsis  of  imperial  and  pontifical  dictation.  The 
emperor,  not  the  council,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  pope,  pre- 
scribed the  formulary.  All  this  indeed  ^  Alexander,  attached  as 
he  was  to  Romanism,  has  confessed.  This  form  of  belief,  says 
this  author, '  was  enjoined  by  the  emperor.'^  Christians  there- 
'  fere,  at  the  present  day,  profess,  on  this  topic,  a  royal  creed. 
Popish  and  Protestant  Christendom  has  received  a  ferm  of  faith, 
which,  though  true,  is  imperial,  and  for  which,  the  Romish  and 
Reformed  are  indebted  tp  Marcian. 

The  abettors  of  Romanism  would  be  ready  to  exult,  if,  in 
the  annals  of  the  Reformation,  they  could  find  an  instance  of 
vacillation  equal  to  that  of  Chalcedon.  The  history  would  be 
related  in  sR  the  parade  of  language.  But  all  the  councils  of 
Protestantism  afibrd  no  exemplification  of  such  versatility  and 
fluctuation.  Bossuet,  in  all  tne  records  of  history,  and,  which 
is  more,  in  all  the  treasury  of  his  own  imagination,  could  dis- 
cover no  equal  discordancy,  during  all  the  transactions  which 
attended  the  Reformation,  in  its  origin,  progress,  and  estab^ 
lishment 

But  flexibility,  in  the  council,  failed  to  produce  unanimity  in 
the  church.  The  infallibility  of  the  Cbalcedonian  sissembly  was 
mocked,  and  its  apostolical  or  rather  imperial  faith  contemned* 

I  Ipte  rit  perfectiu  Deofl  et  ^rfeotoi  homo  in  dnabus  natmra,  line  oonfonone  el 
diriflione.    Oaninos,  1.  69.    Liberatiu,  c.  12.    Bin.  3.  336,  340.    Cnbb.  1.   885 
Labb.  4.  1447.     Da  Pin,  I.  674. 

*  Jam  tandem  Impentoria.    Alex.  10.  376. 
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The  African,  Asiatic,  and  European  Monc^bysite  diaclaimed 
the  definition  of  the  emperor  and  the  pontiff;  and  their  oppo- 
sition, did  not,  as  usual,  evaporate  in  frothy  anathemas,  out 
terminated  in  battle  and  carnage.  The  Chalcedonian  prelacy, 
according  to  Liberatus,  were,  when  they  returned  to  their  sees, 
torn  by  an  unprecedented  schism.^  The  Egyptians,  Thracians, 
and  Palestinians  followed  Dioscorus;  while  the  Orientals, 
Pontians,  and  Asiatics  adhered  to  Flavian.  Romanism  was 
disgraced  by  a  train  of  revolutions  and  massacres,  such  as  never 
dishonoured  the  Reformation.  Schism  and  heresy  extended  to 
all  Christendom,  and  embraced,  in  wide  amplitude,  Greeks 
and  Latins,  emperors,  clergy,  and  populace. 

Six  emperors  reigned  aAj&r  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
during  the  rage  of  the  Monophysan  controversy.  These  were 
Marcian,  Leo,  Zeno,  Basiliscus,  Anastasius,  and  Justin ;  and 
were  divided  between  the  Eutychian  and  Chalcedonian  faith. 
Marcian,  Leo,  and  Justin  patronized  Chalcedonianism ;  while 
Zeno,  Basiliscus,  and  Anastasius,  in  the  general  opinion,  coun- 
tenanced Eutychianism.  Marcian  convoked  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  presided  in  its  deliberations,  and  supported  its 
theology  with  devoted  fidelity  and  imperial  power ;  but  by  the 
unhallowed  instrumentality  of  violence  and  persecution.  Leo, 
Marcian*s  successor,  maintained  the  same  system  by  the  same 
unholy  weapons.* 

Zeno,  Basiliscus,  and  Anastasius  have  been  reckoned,  perhaps 
with  some  unfairness,  among  the  partizans  of  heresy.  Zeno, 
during  his  whole  reign,  feigned  a  regard  for  Catholicism  and 
proclaimed  himself  its  protector.  But  some  of  his  actions  seemed 
to  favour  Monophysitism ;  and  his  name,  in  consequence,  has, 
by  the  partial  pen  of  prejudice  and  popery,  been  entered  in  the 
black  roll  of  heretics  who  attempted  the  subversion  of  orthodoxy. 
He  issued  the  Henoticon,  protected  Acacius,  and  restored  the 
exiled  Mongos  and  Fullo  to  the  patriarchal  thrones  of  AJexan* 
dria  and  Antioch.  These  were  crimes  never  to  be  forgiven  by 
the  narrow  mind  of  bigotry.  The  transactions  provoked  tlie 
high  indignation  of  Facundus,  Baronius,  Alexander,  Pet^vius, 
and  Godeau.'  Baronius  represents  Zeno  as  the  patron  of 
heresy  and  perfidy,  and  the  enemy  of  Catholicism  and 
Christianity. 

Basiliscus,  for  the  sake  of  unity  and  consistency,  both 
denounced  and  patronized  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon  and  its 
theology.     His .  majesty,  prompted  by  ^lurus,  issued,  on  his 

^  Sdssio  facta  eat  inter  eoe,  qaalii  ante  nonqaam  cont]g«rat.    Liberatus,  c.   IS. 
Labb.  6.  43S. 

'  Evag.  II.  S.    Alex.  10.  39S. 

''^acnn.  Xn.  4.   Bpon.  482.  111.  Alex.  10.421.  Peter.  1. 320.  Qodewi,  8. 856. 
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accession,  a  circular  letter^  wnich  approved  the  councils  of 
Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  and  condemned  and 
anathematized  that  of  Chalcedon,  as  the  occasion  of  massacre 
and  bloodshed.  This  precious  manifesto  was  signed  by  FuUo, 
Paul,  and  Anastasius  of  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  Jerusalem ; 
and  supported,  in  the  rear,  by  about  five  hundred  of  the  Asiatic 
prelacy.  The  emperor,  in  these  transactions,  was  influenced 
by  die  empress  Zenodia.  But  his  majesty,  varying  in  this 
manner  from  Catholicism,  varied,  in  a  short  time,  mm  himself, 
and  veered  round  to  orthodoxy.  He  attempted,  by  compulsion, 
to  obtain  the  approbation  of  Acacius.  But  Acacius  opposed 
him,  being  supported  by  a  multitude  of  monks  and  women, 
who  pursued  the  emperor  with  maledictions.  This  movement, 
in  a  few  moments,  converted  Basiliscus  to  the  true  fiiith.  He 
issued,  in  consequence,  an  anticircular  edict,  rejecting  the 
former,  confirming  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  anathematizing 
Eutycbes  and  all  other  heresiarchs.  His  versatility,  however, 
was  unavailing.  Zeno  drove  the  usurper  from  the  imperial 
authority,  and  banished  him  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  died  of 
hunger  and  celd.' 

Anastasius  succeeded  Zeno  in  491,  and  was  excommunicated 
by  Symmachus  for  heresy.  The  emperor^  however,  notwith- 
standing the  anathema,  seems,  accoraing  to  Evagrius,  neither 
to  have  patronized  nor  opposed  Catholicism.  He  loved  peace 
and  withstood  novelty.  He  protected  all  his  subjects,  who 
were  content  to  worslup  accoraing  to  their  conscience,  without 
molestation  to  their  fellow-christians.  But  he  repressed  inno- 
vators, who  fostered  dissension.  He  expelled,  in  consequence, 
Euphemius,  Flavian,  and  EUas,  bfshops  of  Constantinople, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem ;  and  this  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
pope  and  Vitalian.  The  latter,  followed  by  an  army  of  Huns 
and  barbarians,  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  faith. 
Actuated  with  this  resolution,  the  warrior,  in  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  depopulated  Thracia,  exterminated  65,000 
men,  and,  in  bloodshed,  established  the  council  of  Chalcedon 
and  the  faith  of  Leo.^ 

A  diversity,  similar  to  this  of  the  emperors,  was  manifested 
by  the  clergy,  the  populace,  and  the  monks.  Dioscorus,  in 
Alexandria,  was  succeeded  by  Proterios,  the  friend  of  Catholi- 
cism. But  the  throne  of  the  new  patriarch  had  to  be  supported 
by  two  thousand  armed  soldiery ;  and  the  Alexandrian  populace, 
on  the  death  of  Marcian,  asseissinated  Proterios  in  the  baptistery, 

'  Evag.  111.  5,  7.     Liberat.  c.  16.    Theoph.  84.     ZoDaras,2.  41.    Bifciola,  4i0. 
Alex.  10.  418,  420.    Godeau,  3.  619.    Victor,  324. 
*  Bvag.  111.  35.    libent  c.  16.    Theoph.  107.    Alex.  10. 25.    Labb.  4.  477. 
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regardless  of  the  sacred  temple  and  the  pascal  solemnity.  The 
waters  of  baptism  and  of  the  sanctuary  were  crimsoned  with 
his  blood.  The  mangled  body,  in  all  its  frightfulness,  was, 
amid  insults  and  mockery,  exhibited  in  the  Tetraphylon :  and 
then,  covered  with  wounds,  wasi  in  fiendish  derision,  dragged 
through  the  city.  The  assassins,  says  Evagrius,  shocking  to 
tell,  beat  the  senseless  limbs,  devoured  the  reeking  entrails, 
committed  the  torn  carcass  to  the  flames,  and  its  ashes  to  the 
winds.*  The  barbarians,  though  stained  with  blood,  burned, 
through  fear  of  pollution,  the  chair  of  the  patriarch,  and  washed 
the  altar  on  which  he  had  sacrificed  with  sea- water,  as  if  it  had 
been  defiled  with  his  touch  or  his  ministry, 

^lurus,  the  partizan  of  Monophysitism,  was  substituted  for 
Proterios.  He  was  banished  to  Cherson,  or  some  say,  to  Oasis, 
by  Leo ;  but  was  afterward  restored  by  Basiliscus.  He,  at  last, 
poisoned  himself,  being,  says  the  charitable  Godeau,  *  unworthy 
of  a  more  honourable  executioner.'  The  one  party,  srfter  his 
death,  elected  Mongos,  and  the  other,  Timothy,  to  the  patri- 
archal dignity.  Zeno,  however,  obliged  Mongos,  who  was  the 
partizan  of  Eutychianism,  to  yield.  But  the  triumph  of  the 
Chalcedonian  party  was  transitory.  Mongos,  on  the  death  of 
Timothy,  was,  by  an  edict  of  Zeno  and  the  fiivour  of  Acacius, 
appointed  his  successor.' 

Palestine  in  the  mean  time,  became  the  scene  of  similar 
outrage  and  revolution.  Juvenal,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
was  deposed,  and  Theodosius,  a  Monophysite,' ordained  in  his 
place.  The  new  patriarch  occupied  Jerusalem  with  an  army 
of  felons  and  outlaws,  who  in  the  name  of  religion  and  under 
the  mask  of  zeal,  pillaged  and  murdered.  The  sepulchre  of 
Immanuel  was  defiled  with  blood  ;  and  the  gates  of  the  city, 
which  had  witnessed  these  massacres,  were,  in  tumultuary 
rebellion,  guarded  against  the  army  of  the  emperor.  These, 
notwithstanding  their  inhumanity  and  rebellion,  were  counte- 
nanced by  Eudoxia,  wife  to  Theodosius.'  The  empress  used 
or  rather  abused  her  royal  authority,  in  support  of  these  san- 
guinary zealots  for  the  Monophysite  theology. 

Antioch  was  occupied  by  the  rival  patriarchs  Calendion  and 
Fullo.  Calendion  maintained  the  Chalcedonian  (aith,  and  FuUo 
the  Eutychian  theory.  Fullo,  besides,  in  unpardonable  impiety, 
added  a  supplement  of  his  own  invention,  to  the  Trisagion, 
which,  in  those  days  of  superstition  and  credulity,  was  regarded 

*  More  cannm,  interiora  ejos  degnstaront,  retiqiramqoe  corpoB  igni,  cinoret 
vento,  tradidemnt.  Spon.  457,  IV.  Evag.  II.  8.  Liberat  c.  15.  Alex.  10.  394. 
Godeao,  3,  556.    Victor,  322. 

*  Liberal,  c.  16.    Bisciola,  420.    Oodean,  3. 623.     Labb.5.215.     Moreri,  S.  130. 

*  Bvag.  II.  5.    Theoph.  73.    Alex.  10.  416.    Moreri,  8.  90.    Viator,  322. 
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as  the  sacred  hymn,  sung  by  the  holy  angels  and  seraphs  that 
surround  the  throne  of  God.  Zeno,  at  first,  patronized  Calen- 
dion  and  banished  FuUo.  But  Calendioui  in  the  end,  was  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  revolt  of  Illus  and  Leontius  ;  and  the 
emperor  therefore  banished  the  patriarch  to  Oasis,  and  outraged 
Christianity,  says  Godeau,  by  establishing  FuUo.^ 

The  bishops  and  monks  varied  like  the  patriarchs  and  empe- 
rors. Many,  says  Godeau,  '  followed  the  faith  of  the  court 
rather  than  that  of  the  Gospel ;  and  displayed  a  baseness, 
unworthy  of  men  who  should  have  been  the  columns  of  the 
truth.'  Five  hundred  bishops  signed  the  encyclical  manifesto 
of  Basiliscus;  and,  according;  to  their  own  declaration,  *  with 
willingness  and  alacrity.'  These,  again,  on  the  dethronement 
of  Basiliscus  and  the  restoration  of  Zeno,  deprecated  the  whole 
transaction,  alleged  imperial  compulsion  as  a  palliation  for  their 
crime,  and  begged  pardon  of  Acacius  for  their  oflfence.' 

These  rival  factions  fulminated  against  each  other  mutual 
.and  unwearied  excommunications.  The  lightning  of  anathemas 
continued,  in  uninterrupted  coruscations,  to  flasn  through  the 
African,  Asiatic,  and  European  nations,  and  to  radiate  from 
East  to  West.  The  spiritual  artillery  was  admirably  served, 
and,  in  continued  explosions,  carried,  not  death  indeed,  but 
damnation  in  every  direction.  Proterios,  Timothy,  Juvenal, 
and  Calendion  cursed  £lurus,  Mongos,  Theodosius,  and  Fullo : 
while  ^lurus,  Mongos,  Theodosius,  and  Fullo,  in  grateful  re- 
ciprocation, cursed  Proterios,  Timothy,  Juvenal,  and  Calendion. 
Acacius  cursed  the  patriarchs  of  j^exandria,  Jerusalem,  and 
Antioch  who  were  not  slow  in  repaying  the  compliment.  Felix, 
the  Roman  pontiff,  cursed  all  by  wholesale.  Intrenched  in  the 
Vatican,  the  vicar-general  of  God  continued,  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical battery,  to  thunder  excommunications  against  Mongos, 
Fullo,  and  Acacius.' 

Fullo,  who  abetted  Monophysitism  and  corrupted  the  Trisa- 
gion,  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  these  inverted 
benedictions. .  Quinian,  in  a  Sacred  Synod,  aimed  no  less  than 
twelve  anathemas  at  FuUo's  devoted  head.  The  example  was 
followed  by  Acacius.  The  patriarch  of  Antioch,  it  seems, 
had  in  483,  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  an  epistle  full  of  blas- 
phemy to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  blasphemy 
caused  Acacius,  holy  man,  to  shudder.  He  assembled  a 
council,  therefore,  and  in  full  synod,  condemned,  says  Labb6, 
the  mad  error  of  the  mad  patriarch.     But  the  Roman  pontiff, 

I  Theoph.  92.    Evag.  III.  S.    Godean,  3.  649.     Labb.  5.  271. 
'   *  Evag.  III.  5,  9.    Liberatui,  c.  16.    Alex.  10.  418.    Godeau,  S.  620. 

>  Bvaar.  III.  5,  6.    Theoph.  104.    Oodea.  3.  649.    Spon.  457,  4S4.  IV.    Alex. 
10.  420. 
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M  was  riffht,  excelled  even  the  Byzaotine  patriarch  in  a  suitable 
oame  and  in  an  appropriate  sentence^  for  the  impugner  of  the 
Cbalcedonian  faith  and  the  corrupter  of  the  sacred  hymn. 
Felix  denominated  FuUo  the  first-oom  of  the  devil,  and,  in  a 
holy  Roman  Council,  condemned  him  as  a  patron  of  Arianism, 
Sabelliiinism,  impiety,  heathenism,  and  idolatry.^ 

But  the  hardest,  or  at  least  the  most  signal  cursing-match, 
on  the  occasion,  was  between  FeUx  and  Acacius.  The  Bj^zan- 
tine  hierarch,  indeed,  had  committed  nothing  to  merit  the 
honour  of  excommunication.  He  disclaimed,  on  all  occasions, 
the  heresy  of  Eutychianism.  He  opposed  the  Monophysan 
emperor  Basiliscus  and  his  circular  edict,  with  vigour  and 
success.  He  assembled  a  Constantin6politan  synod,  and  con- 
demned ^lurus,  FuUo,  John,  and  Paul,  who  were  the  Mouo- 
physite  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Apamea,  and  Ephesus. 
He  issued  a  synodal  reprobation  of  Fuilo's  addition  to  the 
Trisagion,  which,  in  the  opinion  'of  Acacius,  was  the  song  of 
the  Cherubim  in  Heaven.  He  patronized  no  heresy;  and* 
which  should  have  recommendea  him  to  mercy,  he  was  as 
ignorant  and  superstitious  even  as  his  Roman  infallibility.  But 
he  signed  the  Henoticon  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  commuuH 
cated  with  FuUo  without  a  formal  recognition  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  These  were  the  ostensible  reasons  of  the  pontifiPs 
detestation  and  anathemas.  He  urged  the  equaUty  of  the 
Byzantine  with  the  Roman  See ;  and,  of  course,  rejected  the 
pontifical  supremacy.*  This  was  the  real  reason  and  the 
unpardonable  sin,  tor  which  Felix  honoured  Acacius  with 
anathemas  and  degradation. 

His  infallibility's  denunciations,  however,  were,  at  Con- 
stantinople, a  subject  of  sheer  mockery.  Acacius,  knowing 
the  ridiculousness  of  the  attempt,  received  the  intelligence  of 
his  deposition  with  perfect  contempt;  and,  nothing  loath, 
returned  the  compliment  in  kind  with  promptitude  and  devo- 
tion. The  patriarch,  like  another  Dioscorus,  excomnlunicated 
his  infallibility,  and  struck  his  name  out  of  the  Diptycs  or 
sacred  roll  of  registry.  He  then,  in  his  usual  manner,  and  in 
defiance  of  Felix,  continued  his  ministry  and  retained  his 
dignity  till  the  day  of  his  death.' 

Acacius  wsts  supported  against  Felix  by  Zeno,  and  all  the 

>  loBannB  ille  insani  Fnllonis  error  condemnatai  fbit.  £abb.  5. 299, 230.  Petma 
primogeDitns  Diaboli  filias.  Labb.  5. 166.  Le  Foolon  qn'il  appelle  le  ISh  premiar 
nft  da  Diable.    Godean,  3.  650.    Buciola,  424. 

*  Cedere  non  debere  Romanae  Ecclesiie.  Labb.  5.  246.  Evag.  IIL  5,  S. 
Liberal,  c.  17.    Spon.  4S4.  IV.    Bmy.  1.  255.    Alex.  10,  420. 

*  Ipse  exeommonieaTit  Summnm  Pontificeni.  dmmrt,  3. 22.  Qui  vicmD  v&pm^ 
dms,  Felicia  nomen  erarit  e  diptychis.  Petar.  1.  330.  Ad  mortem,  patrodiMoto 
imperatore,  remaniit  mcrifioaai.    Libent.  3. 18- 
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omntal  clergy.  The  empemr,  knowing  the  fflegality  and 
injustice  of  £e  sentencCi  held  over  the  patriarch  the  protecting 
smeld  of  his  royal  anthorily.  The  Greek  clergy,  on  the  same 
account,  contemned  the  Latin  oi:  Roman  anathemas,  and  com- 
municated with  the  Byzantine  patriarch.  Felix,  besides,  was, 
on  this  occasion,  unfortunate  in  his  own  agents.  Misenus  and 
Vitalis,  whom  he  had  commissioned  as  his  envoys  to  Constanti- 
nople against  Acacius,  joined  in  communion  with  the  patriarch; 
and  heard,  without  disapprobation,  the  name  ol  Mongos 
repeated  fiom  the  sacred  registry.  Titus,  who  was  afterward 
despatched  on  a  similar  errand,  copied  the  example  of  Vitalis 
and  Misenus.^  These,  in  consequence,  put  Felix  to  the  task  of 
issuing  their  excommunication,  which,  however,  his  infallibility, 
from  his  facility  in  this  duty,  seems  to  have  thought  no  trouble. 

The  Roman  pontifis  had  hitherto  patronised  the  Chaicedo- 
nian  &ith,  and  rejected,  with  resolution  and  perseverance,  the 
Monophysite  system.  Leo  had  supported  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  with  all  his  talents  ana  influence.  Felix  had 
exhausted  himself  in  cursing  all  its  enemies.  But  the  hierarchs 
of  the  apostolic  see  were  soon  destined  to  alter  their  system, 
and  exemplify  the  changeableness  of  all  earthly  things. 
Vigilius,  who  was  a  Roman  pontiff^  and  Martin  wno  was  a 
Roman  saint,  deserted  the  council  of  Chalcedon  and  went  over 
to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Vigilius,  in  537,  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  the 
Empress  Theodora,  on  condition  that,  on  his  promotion,  be 
would  profess  Eutychianism,  and  concur  in  restoring  Anatbe- 
mus  to  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Constantinople.     The  new 

Eontiff  was  mithful  to  this  engagement  in  the  profession  of 
eresy.  He  condemned  the  Chalcedonian  faith,  and  declared 
in  favor  of  Monophysitism.  His  confession,  addressed  on  this 
occasion  to  Theodora  and  other  partizans  of  heterodoxy,  has 
"  been  preserved  by  Liberatus.^  He  rejected  the  dogma  of  two 
natures  in  the  Son  of  God,  and  repealed  the  celebrated  episde 
of  Leo.  His  infallibility  then  proceeded,  in  due  form  and 
without  delay  or  equivocation,  to  pronounce  an  anathema 
against  any  person  who  should  confess  two  forms  in  the  Medi- 
ator. This  was  like  a  man  determined  to  do  business.  His 
holiness,  in  consequence,  had  the  honour  of  cursing  his  several 
predecessors  and  successors,  the  holy  council  of  Chalcedon, 

1  Bva^.  UL  21.    Sptm.  4S4.  ii.    Bin.  S.  614.    Labb.  5. 346. 

*  Vigilius  snam  fidem  idripsit;  doaa  in  Ohristo  damnant  Batons;  et  reaolTou 
tomom  Papae  Leonn  sio  dixit,  non  doaa  OhriBtom  eonfitemnr  nataras;  aed  ex  dn*- 
boa  nataria  corapoaitain  nnom  filiam.  Qui  dixit  in  Chriito  doas  formaa,  anathema 
ril.  LiberaL  c.  22.  Anathema  dicebal  iia  qui  confitentur  daaa  in  Chriito  aatnni. 
BeUannin,  1. 160.    Alex.  10.  429. 
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and  the  majorily  of  the  past,  presocitt  and  fatore  Cbrifitian 
world. 

Baronius  and  Binius  have  endeavoured  to  prove  this  doco* 
menty  preserved  m  Liberatus,  a  forgery.  Godeau  doubts  its 
genuineness.  But  their  arguments,  which  scarcely  deserve  the 
name,  have  been  confuted  by  Bellarmine,  Du  Pin,  and  Alexan- 
der. Liberatus,  Victor,  and  Facundus,  cotemporary  authors 
vouch  for  its  authenticity.  Bellarmine  admits  the  heresy  of 
Vigilius ;  but  consoles  himself  under  the  distress  occasionea  by 
such  an  event,  with  the  real  or  foncied  dissimulation  of  its 
author,  and  the  illegality  of  his  claim,  during  the  life  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  rival  Silverius,  to  the  papacy.  His  ii^allibihty*s 
approbation  of  heresy,  according  to  the  cardinal,  was  all  exifer- 
nal  profession,  while,  in  his  soul,  he  was  the  devoted  friend  of 
Catholicism.  Alexander  calls  Vigilius  '  a  hidden  traitor.'^  The 
cardinal  and  the  sorbonnist,  it  seems,  possessed  a  faculty  of  dis- 
cerning the  heart,  and  discovered  the  superiority  of  hypocrisy  to 
heresy.  Vigilius,  besides,  say  these  authors,  could  be  no  true 
pope  prior  to  the  death  of  Silverius,  as  two  could  not  reign  at 
the  same  time.  The  church,  however,  has  often  been  biased 
with  several  cotemporary  heads,  and  the  Messiah,  supplied,  on 
the  satne  occasion,  with  several  Vicars-general.  VigiUus,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  right  when  he  issued  his  hopeful  con- 
fession, was,  in  fact,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  was  never  again 
elected  or  ordained.  He  occupied  the  pontifical  chair  and 
exercised  the  pontifical  authority,  in  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  aroiirs,  throughout  papal  Christendom. 

The  sainted  Martin,  in  649,  followed  the  footsteps  of  Vigilius, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Lateran  svnod,  decided  in  &vour 
of  Eutychianism.  This  assembly,  in  which  bis  holiness  presided 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  who  ail,  in  the 
fifth  canon  and  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  *  condemned  every 
person,  who,  according  to  the  holy  fathers,  does  not,  in  truth 
and  proprie^,  confess  one  incarnated  nature  of  Gtod  the 
Word.'*  The  sentence  would  have  satisfied  Dioscorus,  Mongos, 
or  Fullo.  Bellarmine  represents  the  condemnation,  pronounced 
by  the  holy  synod,  as  equivalent  to  an  anathema.  Vigilius' 
decision  seems  to  have  been  personal  Martin's  w^  synodal. 
The  one  was  signed  onlv  by  the  author ;  while  the  other  was 
subscribed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Italian  prelacy. 


1  Dico  Vigiliini  Anmmmfi  OrtfaalieMn  fidem  toMm  «KtOTteri  _ 
aniiiio  twereticai  Ibit    BolLumin,  1.  760.    Occoltut  prodUcu^    Alojk   10.  St9> 
Bin.  4.  400.    Godeau,  4.  203. 

*  Si  quit  Moaadam  fiaetot  iMitrM,iioik  ooiifitalar,pnpriA  etMOBBdam  vwitetm^ 
iium  natana  Dei  Vorbi  inoaniAtaiD,  MnUnnatw  lili  Bib.  4.  739.  Oral>^.  8. 
t34.    Ubb.7.  360.    BoUarann,  HI.  4. 
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But  Martin,  who  is  a  saint,  had,  like  Vigilius,  who  was  little 
better  than  a  sinner,  the  distinguished  honour  of  anathematizing 
every  professor  of  orthodoxy. 

The  council  of  the  Latetan  presents  a  complete  contrast  to 
that  of  Chalcedon.  The  definition  of  Chalcedon  was  suggested 
by  the  pope  to  an  orthodox  emperor,  by  whom  it  was  forced,  in 
the  midst  of  noisy  opposition,  on  a  reluctant  synod.  The  canon 
of  the  Lateran  was  issued  by  the  pope,  in  a  willing  council,  in 
opposition  to  a  heterodox  emperor.  Marcian  patronized  Leo 
and  the  Chalcedonians.  Constans  withstood  Martin  and  the 
Laterans.  The  one  assembly  defined  a  duality  of  natures  in  the 
Son  of  God.     The  other  declared  in  favour  of  his  simple  unity. 

This  distracted  state  of  the  church  induced  Zeno,  prompted, 
some  say,  by  Acacius,  to  publish  the  celebrated  Henoticon  or 
edict  of  union.  The  emperor's  design,  in  this  undertaking, 
was  pacific.  He  intended  to  conciliate  the  partizans  of  Mono^ 
physitism  and  Catholicism,  and  supply  an  exposition  of  belief, 
^hich  each  jarring  faction,  without  compromising  its  principles, 
might  sign.  The  means,  at  first  sight,  seemed  calculated  to 
obtain  the  end.  The  Henoticon,  preserved  by  Evagrius  and 
Liberatus,  was  addressed  to  the  Alexandrian,  Egyptian,  Lybian, 
and  Pentapolitan  clergy  and  laity.  This  royal  edict,  having, 
in  the  introduction,  lamented  the  dissensions,  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  massacres  and  bloodshed,  which  had  contaminated 
earth  and  air,  confirmed  the  inspired  and  unstained  faith  of  the 
.  Nicene,  Constantinopolitan,  and  Ephesian  councils,  in  opposition 
to  Arianism,  Macedonianism,  and  Nestorianism.  The  Mediator, 
according  to  the  in^perial  theology,  and,  in  agreement  with  the 
Chalcedonian  definition  without  mentioning  its  authority,  is 
consubstantial  with  God  in  His  deity,  ana  with  man  in  His 
humanity;  but,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  two,  but  one  incarnated 
God  the  Word.*  This  last  expression,  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  a  little  suspicious,  has  given  great  offence  to  Baronius, 
(}odeau,  and  Petavius,  with  a  shoal  of  other  Romish  critics  and 
theologians* 

But  the  conclusion  of  the  royal  manifesto  conveys  the  fright- 
fullest  sounds  of  terror  to  the  ear  of  superstition.  Zeno  spared 
Dioscorus  from  a  regard  to  the  Alexandrians  ;  but  anatnema- 
tiaed  all  who,  at  Chalcedon  or  elsewhere,  might  have  dissented 
finm  the  imperial  confession.  His  Majesty,  though  a  layman, 
dared,  in  this  manner,  to  enact  a  formularv  of  faith,  and  excom- 
uninicate  all  the  prelacy  who  dared  to  re^se  subscription. 

The  Henoticon  experienced  the  destiny  of  all  similar  attempts, 

*  Rm  f>vy2*>^mv  sa»  m  dv»*    Btb^.  HI.  14.    IiicarnfttD  mio  de  Trinitate  Deo 
T«bo.    LibcntM.  0.  18.    ii«L.  10.  481.    Bpond.  48S.  in. 
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and  only  auginented  the  evil  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy. 
A  pacincator  is  seldom  a  favourite  with  man.  The  royal  edict, 
supported  by  imperial  power,  enjoyed,  however,  a  partial  and 
temporary  success,  and  wsts  signed  by  Acacius,  Mongos,  FuUo, 
and  indeed  by  all  possessed  of  moderation.  Th^  Byzantine 
patriarch  and  his  clergy  acknowledged  the  edict  of  pacification : 
and  all  "those  who  nad  professed  Monophysitism,  whether 
ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  were  received  into  communion.  The 
Alexandrian  patriarch  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  clergy 
aqd  laity,  in  which  the  Henoticon  was  read  and  recogniz^* 
The  pastor,  then,  like  a  good  shepherd,  exhorted  the  flock, 
unitea  in  one  faith  and  baptism,  to  mutual  peace  and  charity* 
The  easterns,  Calendion  excepted,  followed  the  footsteps  of  the 
Byzantines  and  Alexandrians.  FuUo  of  Antioch  and  even 
A^rtyrias  of  Jerusalem,  famed  for  his  sanctity,  subscribed  the 

gacific  formulary  and  joined  in  reciprocal  communion.  The 
[enoticon,  in  this  manner,  was,  under  Anastasius  in  503,  wel- 
comed by  the  oriental  prelacy,  who,  to  a  man,  agreed  to  live 
in  forbearance  and  tranquillity. 

But  the  Henoticon  met  with  very  difierent  treatment  in  occi- 
dental Christendom.  The  west,  on  this  topic,  varied  from  the 
east. ,  Felix,  the  Roman  hierarch,  rejected  the  overture  of 
pacification  and  carried  every  thing  to  an  extremity.  Binius 
nas  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  the  pontiff's  opposition.  JUb 
holiness  proscribed  and  execrated  the  Henoticon  of  the  most 
impious  Zeno,  who,  though  a  layman,  presumed  to  denounce 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  enact  a  rule  of  faith,  prescribe  a  law 
to  the  church,  and,  stealing  the  keys  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
hurl  the  anathemas  of  the  hierarclnr  against  all  who  disclaimed 
his  usurpation  and  tyranny.^  The  edict  his  infallibility  de- 
nominated an  impiety ;  and  he  pronounced  sentence  against  aU 
who  subscribed  it  The  western  clergy  as  well  as  laity,  seem, 
on  this  question,  to  have  joined  the  Roman  pontiSl  The 
western  nierarch,  in  this  manner,  engaged  in  hostility  against 
the  eastern  patriarchs,  and  the  Latin  against  the  Grecian 
clergy. 

The  critics  and  theologians  of  Romanism  differ  as  to  the  or- 
thodoxy of  the  Henoticon.  The  royal  manifesto  hs»  been  re- 
presented as  rank  heresy  by  an  array  of  popish  doctors  and 
critics,  such  as  Baronius,  Spondanus,  Bisciok,  retavius,  Binius, 
Labb6,  Moreri,  (}o3eau,  and  Victor*  Baronius  characterises 
the  Henoticon  as  a  tacit  repeal  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and 

^  ProtcripAt  et  6Keontnt  est  impiiiniiii  Zenonk  HMWlfeoii.  Hoc  impiifliianiai 
■wrilegi  Impentoris  edictam  impietatia  semiiiariiiiii  nontantoiB  prowripsit,  v«nnft 
•Hhb  MibMribeBCot  vulheaatit  lenteatia  coodaouMfit  Bio.  8.  W4.  Labb.  ft. 
Ml.    ^aB.48S.m. 
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in  this  is  foDowed  by  ^pondanus,  Bisciola,  Petaviusi  and  Mo* 
reri.  Binius,  quoted  and  approved  by  Labb'^9  calls  the 
imperial  edict  of  pacification  an  impiety.  The  proclamation 
of  Zeno  put  Godeau  into  a  dreadful  passion.  The  impious 
edict,  says  this  historian,  not  only  anathematized  the  definition 
of  Chalcedon,  the  last  criterion  of  truth ;  but  condemned  Euty- 
chianism  only  to  conceal  its  approbation  of  heresy.' 

This  array  of  doctors  has  been  confronted  by  others,  among 
whom  are  Asseman,  Pagius,  and  Alexander,  supported,  in  the 
rear  by  the  schoolmen*  These  acquit  the  Henoticon  of  heresy. 
Asseman  and  Pagius  represent  it  as  free  from  error,  while, 
according  to  Alexander,  it  is  free  from  heresy  and  fives  no  sup- 
port to  Eutychianism.^  The  schoolmen,  with  all  tneir  subtlety 
and  distinctions,  could  find  no  blemish  in  thi3  celebrated  docu* 
ment.  An  annotator  on  Evagrius  came  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Some,  in  this  manner,  accuse,  and  some  acquit  the  Henoticon 
of  heresy.  These,  therefore,  call  Catholicism,  wliat  those 
denominate  heresy.  The  ablest  theologian  of  the  papacy,  in 
this  way,  cannot  discriminate  between  truth  and  error,  and 
confound  Romanism  with  heterodoxy.  This  presents  an  odd 
specimen  of  unity,  and  a  strange  proof  of  the  immutability  of 
a  system. 

The  distracted  stale  of  the  church,  under  Anastasius  in  491, 
has  been  depicted,  in  bold  language,  by  Evagrius  a  contempo- 
rary historian,  who  witnessed  the  scenes  which  he  has  described. 
The  representation,  in  part,  has  been  tianscribed  by  Alexander.^ 
AU  Christendom,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Afirica,  was,  says 
Evagrius,  divided  into  diversified  and  jarring  &ctions.  One 
party  adhered,  with  the  utmost  peftinacity,  to  the  faith  of 
Chalcedon.  These  deprecated  the  alteration  of  a  single  sylla- 
ble or  eyen  a  single  letter  in  the  Chalcedonian  definition.  The 
opposing  faction,  on  the  contrary,  rejected  and  even  anathe- 
matized the  faidi  of  Chalcedo^i.  One  class  patronized  the 
Henoticon  with  unshaken  obstinacy  and  resolution,  while 
another  execrated  that  edict  as  the  fountain  of  heresy.  The 
partizans  and  opponents  of  Zeno's  manifesto,  in  the  mean  time, 

*■  Tftcitun  immiaentt  abrogatjonmn  co&cilii  ChalceckHMuii.  Bpon.  489.  III.  in 
CO  tacttameitit  coBdliiChaicediweiinsabroffatio.  Petar.  1.  330.  Get  edit  pro- 
non^oit  anath^me  contra  le  concile  de  Ohalcedoine.  Moreri,  4.  77.  Omnei 
hnretict,  damnata  aynodo  Ohalcedoaense,  efficerentor.  Biaeiola,  498.  Get  edit 
impie  nraiMm9oit  anatlii^nie  contra  le  ooncile  de  dnkedmne^  qm  oCoit  la  denoiera 
r^gle  de  la  vkiitk  oithodoxe.  Godaao,  3.  656.  Poor  etcher  I'approbation  de 
llieretie.  Oodeao,  3.  656.  Zeno,  per  Henoticom,  a  eatholica  ode  recedHt 
Victor,  334. 

<  •t.Henotioott  Zenonii  ■  JiiiyiuiiiaBMn  liareaiiD- bob  adMraera.    Alas.   III.  419. 
Amma.  I.  343.    Pagiaa,  2.  411. 

«  AUi  Zenoida  HeaaticoJMMdiBBaaidiierebant,  taBnHlda.iB  a«t  d»  daabva  ■». 
tali  inter  m  diandemaL    Alex.  10.  424.    Byag.  UL  30.   .  i .  i 
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disagreed  about  tbe  unily  and  daality  of  our  Loid.  Some,  de- 
ceived by  the  ambiguity  of  the  imperial  confessioQ,  ascribed 
two  natures  to  the  Son  of  God  and  others  only  one. 

The  several  &ctions,  amid  the  Eastern,  Western,  and  African 
dissensions,  refused  reciprocal  communion.  The  easterns 
•would  not  communicate  with  the  westerns  or  Africans ;  and 
diese  again  in  return,  rejected  the  communion  of  the  easterns. 
Dissension,  at  last,  advanced  even  to  a  fi[reater  extremity.  The 
orientals,  among  themselves,  proceeded  to  mutual  division  and 
excommunicatbn  :  while  the  Europeans  and  Afiicans  engaged 
in  similar  altercation  with  each  other  and  with  strangers.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks  in  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  annals  of  the  reformation  present  no  scene  of 
equal  diversity  and  anathemas.  The  patrons  of  Protestantism 
have,  on  some  points,  differed,*  but  never  anathematized. 
Execrations  of  this  kind,  the  protestant  leaves  to  the  papist,  as 
they  express  a  concentrated  malevolence  and  miscreancy, 
inconsistent  with  the  light  and  the  principles  of  the  reformation. 

The  popish  communion  through  eastern  and  western  Chris- 
tendom, exhibited,  in  this  manner,  a  ridiculous  and  disgusting 
diversity  on  the  subject  of  Monophysitism.  Emperors,  popes, 
and  councils  clashed  in  continued  anathemas  and  excommuni- 
cation. A  theory,  which  had  been  entertained  by  the  pontifis 
Felix  and  Julius,  as  well  as  by  the  saints  Cyril,  Grewry, 
Athanasius,  and  Nazianzen,  was,  when  broached  by  a  monk  of 
Constantinople,  stigmatized  as  a  heres;^.  A  Byzantine  council, 
amidst  curses  and  execrations,  deprived  its  advocate  of  the 
sacerdotal  dignity  and  ecclesiastical  communion.  The  Ephe- 
sian  council,  convened  by  Theodosius  and  containing  an 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  eastern  prelacy,  reversed  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  decision,  declared  the  alleged  heresiarch  ortho- 
dox, ana  restored  him  to  communion  with  the  priesthood. 

The  general  council  of  Chalcedon  repealed  the  enactments 
of  Ephesus,  and  issued  three  jarring  creeds.  This  assembly, 
clothed  with  infallibility,  first  passed,  in  loud  acclaim,  the  famed 
Tome  of  Leo,  which  has  been  styled  the  column  of  orthodoxy. 
Its  second  confession,  which  was  clearly  the  faith  of  the  council, 
consisted  of  unqualified  monophysitism.  Its  definition,  at  last, 
which  was  forced  on  the  iniallible  synod  by  Leo  and  Mar- 
cian,  tbe  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  contained  the  faith,  which,  on 
account  of  its  final  triumph  and  establishment,  has  been  de- 
nominated Catholicism.  All  these  forms  of  belief,  the  holy 
unerring  council  adopted  in  deafening  yells  and  with  frightful 
and  reiterated  anathemas. 

Eastern  and  western  Christendom,  notwithstanding  the  defi- 
nitbn  of  Chalcedon,  split   into    three   contending    factions. 
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Emperors,  pontiffs,  deny^  Bud  people  divided  in  &vour  of 
EuD^chianism,  the  Chakedonian  fieutht  or  Zeno's  Henoticon. 
The  emperors  Marcian,  Leo,  and  Jastin  patronized  Catholicism* 
Zeno,  Basiliscus,  and  Anastasius,  in  the  general  opinion,  coun- 
tenanced heresy.  Leo  and  Felix,  Roman  pontiffs,  stamped  the 
definition  of  Cnalcedon  with  the  broad  seal  of  their  infallibility. 
Vigilins  and  Martin  affixed  the  signature  of  their  iaerraUliQr 
to  monophysitism  and  the  simple  unity  of  Emmanuel.  The 
oriental  plitriarchs,  FuUo,  Mongos,  and  iBluros  waged  a  spirit- 
ual war  against  Calendion,  Proterios,  and  Timothy,  while  the 
prelacy  and  populace  fought  in  the  ranks  of  their  respective 
leaders.  Latins  and  Greeks,  Europeans  and  Afidcans,  thun* 
dered  mutual  excommunications  ana  anathemas. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


MONOTHBUTISM. 
m  otKtEAL   KmjirrioH — suppobtkd   bt   thb  boman   bmpkboii,  ahd  bt   tbb 

ABTIOCHIAH,  ALBXAHDRIAN,  BTSABTIBB,  AMD  ROMAN  PATRIARCHS— ITS  DBORA- 
»ATIO]f  PROM  CATBOLlCItIf  TO  BBRZBT— TBS  BCTHBfllB  OR  BZPOSITIOIT-^TBB 
BMPBROR  ABD  TBB  ORBBKS  AGAIB8T  THB  POPB  ABD  THB  LATINS — TBB  TTPB  OR 
PORHULART— BBCOND  BATTLB  BZTWBBN  TBB  ORBBKS  AND  TBB  LATINS— SBCOND 
TRIUMPB  OP  MONOTBBLITISB— SIXTH  OBNBRAL  COUNCIL— TOTAL  OYBRTBROW  OP 
MONOTBBLITISM — ITS    PARTIAL  RBTIYAL — ITS   UNIPBRSAL  AND  PINAL  BZTINCTION. 

• 

Mo^oTHEUTisBC  oscribed  only  one  will  and  one  operation  to 
the  Son  of  God.  This  will  or  volition,  according  to  this  system, 
proceeded,  not  from  the  humanity,  but  from  the  divinity.  The 
patrons  of  this  theology,  indeed,  disclaimed  monophysitism, 
admitted  the  Mediator's  Godhead  and  manhood,  and  attributed 
to  the  latter  both  action  and  passion,  such  as  volition,  motion, 
thirst,  hunger,  and  pain.     But  the  agency,  the  partizans  of  this 

Sstem  referred  to  the  deity,  and  the  mere  instrumentality  to 
e  humanity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soul  actuates  the 
body.  Catholicism,  on  the  contrary,  as  established  by  the 
sixth  general  council,  r^ected  this  unity,  and  maintained  the 
dogma  of  two  wills  and  operations.  One  volition,  in  this 
system,  belon^d  to  the  deity  and  one  to  the  humanity.^  This 
metaphysical  distinction,  in  which,  however,  Catholicism  seems 
to  use  the  correctest  phraseology,  continued,  for  a  long  period, 
to  divide  Christendom,  and,  in  its  progress,  to  excite  dissension, 
animosi^,  execration,  anathemas,  excommunications,  massacre, 
and  bloodshed. 

Alexander  traces  monothelitism  to  an  infernal  origin.  '  This 
heresy,'  says  the  historian,  'burst  from  hell.'*  Its  earthly 
author,  however,  as  appears  from  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Dora,  in 
the  Lateran  council  under  Martin,  was  Theodorus  of  Pharan  in 
Palestina,  who  perhaps  according  to  Alexander,  came  fix>m 
the  Tartarian  regions  or  had  a  comnoission  from  Satan.  This 
iniiovatpr  broached  his  shocking  impiety,  as  his  siUy  meta- 


>  Thooph.  218.    €M«L5.1St^    AkauIl..f9L    Bbfc 4  0r«  ot «.  e. 

»H«iiibMidhhiyll     Akx.  IS.  S7.    Ltbb.  T.  106. 
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physics  have  been  called,  about  the  year  620.  A  speculator, 
who  bad  lived  in  obscurity,  fabricated  this  new  theory,  to 
employ  the  thoughts  or  awaken  the  animosity  of  emperors, 
popes,  and  councils. 

But  neither  the  obscurity  of  the  author  nor  the  alleged  blas- 
phemy of  the  system  prevented  its  circulation.  Heresy,  like 
pestilence,  is  contagious ;  and  Monothelitism  soon  obtained 
general  dissemination,  and,  by  its  universal  reception,  became 
entided  to  assume  the  boasted  name  of  Catholicism.  .  Greeks 
and  Latins,  through  oriental  and  western  Christendom,  em- 
braced the  innovation,  which,  in  its  infancy,  was  patronized  by 
the  Roman  emperor,  and  by  the  Andochian,  Alexandrian, 
Byzantine,  and  Koman  Patriarchs  and  Clergy. 

The  emperor  Heraclius,  anxious  to  reconcile  the  Jacobites 
to  Catholicism,  and  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  Anastasius, 
Cyrus,  and  Sergius,  issued  an  edict  in  favour  of  Monothelitism. 
Depending  on  the  judgment  of  others,  and  conversant  with 
military  tactics  rather  than  with  Christian  theology,  the  royal 
warrior  lent  his  imperial  authority  in  support  oi  heterodoxy. 
Godeau  accuses  Heraclius  of  *  abandoning  the  &ith,  protecting 
a  heresy,  and  inflicting  a  mortal  wound  on  Catholicism.' 
*  Inimical  to  God  and  hardened  in  soul,  the  emperor,*  says 
Baronius,  *  published  his  exposition  to  establish  an  impiety.'* 

Anastasius,  Macedonius,  and  Macarius,  Patriarchs  of 
Antioch,  disseminated  the  Monothelitism,  which  was  patronized 
by  the  emperor  Heraclius.  Anastasius  or  Athanasius,  who  had 
supported  Jacobitisni  as  well  as  Monothclidsm,  was  promoted 
to  the  patriarchal  throne  by  the  emperor  in  630,  and  retained 
this  dignity  for  ten  years.  Macedonius,  his  successor  fieLvoured 
the  same  theory.  Macarius,  who  was  deposed  in  the  sixth 
general  council,  maintained  this  error  with  the  utmost  obsti- 
nacy. The  suffragans  of  these  dignitaries  embraced  this 
.system,  and  were  followed  by  the  laity  without  a  single  murmur 
of  opposition  or  animosity.* 

Cyrus  followed  the  example  of  Anastasius.  Promoted  to  the 
See  of  Alexandria,  this  Patriarch  in  633,  convened,  in  that  city, 
a  great  council,  which  decided  in  favour  of  one  will  and  opera- 
tion and  anathematized  all  who  dissented.  The  decision  was 
received  without  any  opposition  by  the  prelacy  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  diocese.®  Monothelitism,  therefore,  became  me 
faith  of  the  Alexandrian  as  well  as  the  Antiochian  See. 

Sergius  concurred  with  Anastasius  and  Cyrus.  The  Byzan- 
tine Patriarch,  with  the  design  of  giving  more  weight  to  his 

>  Theoph.  21S.    Zonarea,  S.  6.    Godean,  5.  161.    Spoil.  699.  1. 
«  Theoph.  218.    Oedran.  1.  331.    Godean,  5.  1S8.    Morafi  1.  4M. 
'  Cedren.  1.  33S.    Bin.  5.  2S0.    Godean,  5. 138.    Bpon.  838.  IL 
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decisioD,  assembled  also  a  council  of  his  suffragans ;  and  all 
these,  with  the  utmost  unanimity,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
same  speculation.  The  clergy  agreed  with  their  patriarch. 
Cyrus,  some  time  after,  wrote  a  flattering  letter  to  Sersius :  and 
praised  the  Ecthesis  of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch,  which, 
he  said,  '  was  clear  as  sun-beams.'^ 

Monothelitism,  in  this  manner,  became  the  faith  of  the 
Greeks.  The  harmony  of  the  eastern  clergy,  on  this  theory,  is 
stated  in  the  celebrated  Ecthesis  or  Exposition.  The  Oriental 
prelacy  received,  with  the  utmost  readmess,  a  form  of  belief, 
which  inculcated  the  dogma  of  one  will.  This  heresy,  Godeau 
admits,  *«was  maintained  by  the  emperor  and  the  three  oriental' 
patriarchs,  poisoned  nearly  the  whole  of  eastern  Christendom, 
and  corrupted  the  prelacy  and  the  people.'  Godeau's  state- 
ment is  repeated  by  Bruys.  Maimbourg  attests  ^  the  concord 
of  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  the  patriarchs  Anastasius, 
Msu;arius,  Cyrus,  and  Sergius  in  behalf  of  this  error.'^ 

Honorius,  the  Roman  pontiff,  next  declared  in  favour  of 
Monothelitism.  His  infallibility,  in  two  letters  written  in  reply 
to  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  expressed,  in  clear  and  unequivocal 
terms,  his  belief  of  one  wiU  m  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  un- 

aualified  assent  to  the  decision  of  Sergius.  His  supremacy 
enied  that  any  of  the  fathers  had  taught  the  doctrine  of  two 
wills.  He  represented  the  question  concerning  the  operations, 
as  triflinff  and  undecided  by  Scriptural  or  Synodal  authority. 
His  infafiibility's  approbation  of  tne  opinion,  embraced  by  the 
Byzantine  patriarch,  was  express,  and  caused  Honorius  to  be 
anathematised  with  Sersius  m  the  sixth  general  council,  as  the 
follower  of  that  chief  of  the  heresy.' 

The  pontiff's  letter,  on  this  occasion,  was  dogmatical :  and 
the  sixth  general  council  characterised  it  by  this  epithet.  His 
holiness,  says  Du  Pin,  *  spoke  in  this  production  from  the  chair, 
and  supported  the  Monothelan  error  by  a  decretal  definition.^ 
His  bull  was  an  answer  to  the  ConstantinopoUtan  patriarch, 

>  Theoph.  219.    Labb.  7.  214.    Alex.  13.  32. 

*  Bzcepemnt  Patriarchis  ledibns  prmesnlesy  et  grataater  «i  coaaenserunt.  Labb. 
7.  202.  Qui  6toit  aoustenae  par  I'Emperear,  et  lea  troia  Fatriarcbes  d'Orient. 
Preaqne  toat  I'Drient  en  flit  empoiaonne.  LeaPatriarchea  et  lea  prelata  6tant  cor- 
rompaa,  corrompoient  leora  troapeaax.  Oodean,  5.  153,  166.  VhlMmm  dea 
Moaothelitea  waateane  par  preaqae  toat  I'Grieat.    Bray.  1.  423. 

Sergiua  eatreprit  de  repandre  cette  bereaie  dana  toat VOrieat.  Q  avoit  poar  faii, 
Ovraa,  Macaire,  et  Athaaaae.  U  entraiaa  ce  paavre  Prince,  dana  cette  noareUe 
bir6aie.    Maimb.  lOS. 

a  Uaam  volaatatem  iatemar  Domini.  Bin.  5.  203.  Labb.  7. 962.  Haec  nobia- 
cam  Frateraitaa  veatra  pradicat,  aicat  et  noa  ea  vobiacam  ananimiter  praedicamaa. 
Labb.  7.  966. 

Sergio  et  Hoaorio  anathema.  Alexander,  13. 303.  •  In  omnibaa  cjaa  meatem 
aeoataa  eat    Labb.  7.  97S.    Maimbarg,  110. 

^  Moaothelitaram  errorem  decretali  epiatola  definivit.  Da  Fia,  349, 352.  Broyi^ 
1.  424.    Godeaa,  5.  140.    Bellanaia,  ad  Clem.  8.    Gam.  in  Dinrn. 
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and  indeed  to  the  Byzantine  and  Alexandrian  councilsy  to  wfaom 

be  prescribed  the  means,  which  he  thought  necessary  for  the 
unity  of  the  faith  and  the  preservation  of  Catholicism.  His 
letter  also  was  sanctioned  by  a  Roman  Synod.  The  pontiffs 
of  this  ae^e,  Bellarmine  and  Gamier  have  shovni,  issued  nothing 
of  this  kind  without  the  authority  of  a  council.  The  faith  ot 
Honorius  therefore  was,  like  that  of  Cyrus  and  Sergius,  recom 
mended  by  th^  Synodal  sentence  of  the  Suffragan  clergy. 

The  only  opposition  to  Monothelitism  arose  from  Sophronius, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  He  convened  a  council  in  633,  which 
condemned  this  system  and  decided  in  favour  of  two  wills. 
He  also  dispatched  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Dora,  at  the  head  of  a 
solemn  deputation  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  solicit  the  condero 
nation  of  the  Monothclan  theology,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  faith  of  antiquity.  But  his 
infallibiUty  had  already  declared  for  the  unity  of  the  Mediator's 
will.  He  therefore  recommended  peace,  and  obliged  the 
'  deputation  to  promise,  in  name  of  their  patriarch,  to  forego  all 
discussion  on  this  difficult  question.  This  injunction,  which 
was  the  offspring  of  sound  wisdom  and  discretion,  and  which, 
had  it  been  always  afterward  observed,  would  have  prevented 
much  useless  discussion  and  unchristian  animosity,  was,  during 
the  life  of  Honorius,  faithfully  obeyed.  Sophronius,  as  well  as 
Cyrus  and  Sergius,  preserved,  on  this  subject,  a  profound 
silence  and  remained  in  inactivity.' 

During  the  five  years,  therefore,  which  elapsed  from  the 
deputation  of  Sophronius  to  Honorius  in  633,  till  the  death  of 
the  pontiff  in  638,  the  whole  Romish  communion,  Greeks  and 
Latins,  received,  by  silent  or  avowed  consent,  the  faith  of 
Monothelitism.  A  pontifical  decision,  admitted  by  the  cleiOT, 
constitutes,  according  to  P^Mptsh  theobgians,  a  standard  of  faith. 
Such  at  the  Maynooth  exanunation,  was  the  statement  of  Crotty, 
Brown,  Slevin,  and  Higgins*^  Monothelitism,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, was,  in  the  be^nmng  of  the  sevenths  centuiy,transubstan« 
tiated  into  Catholicism.  The  Greeks,  in  general,  avowed  their 
Monothelitism.  Sophronius  and  his  clergy,  who  at  first  resisted, 
concurred,  at  last,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Honorius, 
in  tacit  acquiescence.  The  western  hierarch  and  episcopacy 
received  the  same  theology  without  the  faintest  murmur  of 
hostility.  The  pope  declared  in  its  favour,  and  the  clergy 
submitted  in  cordisd  unanimity.  A  breath  of  discontent  was 
uot  heard,  for  five  revolving  years,  through  all  the  wide  extent 
of  oriental  and  western  Christendom.     A  single  &ct,  indicating 

1  Theoph.  218.    Oedren.  1.  331.    Zodahm,  2.  67.    Sixm.  633.  III.    Lttbbeot, 
6.  1481. 
•  May.  Report,  78, 154, 259,  274. 
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a  disbelief  of  this  sj^stem,  fiom  tbe  pablicatioii  of  the  pcMiitiff 's 
letter  till  his  dissolution,  could  not  be  culled  from  all  the  maga- 
zines of  ecclesiastical  history  and  all  the  literary  monument! 
of  the  east  and  west*  The  Monothelan  theology,  therefore, 
embraced  by  the  clergy  of  the  papal  communion,  was,  by  this 
easy  and  simple  process,  transformed  into  genuine  Romanism. 
According  to  Goaeau,  *  Heraclius  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on 
the  church.'  The  Chalcedonian  council,  says  Theojdianes, 
became,  on  this  occasion,  a  great  reproach,  '  and  the  Catholio 
Church  was  overthrown.** 

Monothelitism,  however,  which,  in  the  Popedom  of  Hono* 
rius,  had  been  elevated  into  orthodoxy,  was,  m  the  vicissitude 
of  human  affairs  and  in  the*  variations  of  the  Roman  faith, 
degraded  into  heresy.  This  iheo]ogy,  expelled  from  the  throne 
of  Catholicism,  which  it  had  usurped,  was,  amid  sacerdotal 
and  imperial  anathemas,  consigned,  with  execration,  to  die 
empire  of  heterodoxy  and  perdition.  Its  legitimacy  was  dia* 
puted,  and  its  dynasty,  amidst  clerical  imprecations  and  bal- 
derdash, was  overthrown.  A  revolution  ot  this  kind,  however, 
was  not  effected  without  opposition  and  animosity. 

The  beUigerents,  in  this  war  of  words,  were  the  Greeks  and 
the  Latins.  Tbe  Pope  and  the  Latins  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  emperor  and  the  Greeks :  and  each,  during  the 
campaign,  displayed  admirable  skill  in  ecclesiastical  tactics. 
Heraclius  or  Sergius  in  his  name  commenced  hostilities  in  639, 
W  the  pubUcation  of  the  Ecthesis  or  Exposition  of  the  faith. 
This  celebrated  edict,  having  reiected  Arianism,  Nestorianism* 
and  Eutychianism,  proceeded,  m  express  terms,  to  teach  the 
unity  of  the  Mediator's  Vill  and  to  interdict  all  controversy  on 
the  operation^.  The  unity  of  the  one  was  defined,  and  silence 
enjoined  on  the  other;  while  the  definition  and  interdiction 
were  followed  by  the  usual  volleys  of  anathemas.^  This 
exposition,  issued  by  the  emperor,  was  received  by  the  oriental 
patriarchs  and  prelacy.  ^ 

Monothelitism  and  the  Exposition,  approved,  in  this  manner, 
by  the  emperor  and  the  easterns,  were,  with  horror  and  execra- 
tion, condemned  by  the  pope  and  the  westerns.  Pope  John 
marshalled  his  episcopal  troops,  and,  at  their  head,  discharged 
his  spiritual  artillery  &om  the  Vatican,  lo^^ded  with  curses  and 
anathemas  against  the  Monothelan  army  of  the  east.  His 
synodal  batteiy  was  pointed  against  Monothelitism  and  the 
Exposition.     Monothehtism,  John  in  his  synod  declared  to  be 

>  Heraclias  fit  one  playe  mortelle  a  TEgliBe.    Godean,  5.  161.    E«(  fuya  ovti^ 
<lMnK)do{  XoX«i}So»o{,  Mw  4  xaBfOutxfj  fsnetS^^tfca  KipMKctff.    Theop.  218r 
•  Zonana.  2.  69.    Labb.  6.  1503,  et  7.  206.    Bio.  4.  696.    Alax.*18.  31. 
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contnury  to  the  fidth,  the  fathers,  and  the  council  of  Cbalcedon.' 
The  silence  enjoined,  as  well  as  the  unity  of  will  taught  in  the 
Ecthesis,  offended  the  pontiff  and  his  clergy.  Ecclesiastics, 
in  all  ages,  seem  to  have  challenged  verbal  contention  as  their 
inalienable  prerogative ;  and  this,  at  that  period,  appears  to  have 
been  their  ruling  passion.  The  emperor's  interdict,  therefore, 
these  noisy  polemics  deprecated  as  an  invasion  of  their  rightSf 
and  as  treason  against  the  church  and  their  freedom. 

The  African  clergy  also  declared,  with  distinguished  zeal, 
against  Monothelitism.  Colombas,  Stephen,  and  Raparatus, 
metropolitans  of  Numidia,  Byzaca,  and  Mauritania,  anathema- 
tized the  heresy  of  one  will  in  their  respective  councils ;  and 
sent  letters  to  the  same  effect  addressed  to  the  emperor,  the 
pope,  and  the  Byzantine  patriarch.     Victor  also,  the  Cartha- 

r"  an  bishop,  despatched  Melosus,  with  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Roman  bierarch,  declaring  his  promotion,  his  attachment 
to  the  faith  of  antiquity,  and  his  detestation  of  the  heresy  of 
Monothelitism.' 

All  this  apparatus  of  edicts,  councils,  imprecations,  anathe* 
mas,  and  excommunications,  however,  produced  no  decisive 
eflfect.  The  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  the  partizans  of  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy,  held  their  several  systems  with  unyielding 
pertinacity.  The  authority  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  on 
this  occasion,  wm  dividecf.  The  emperor,  when  he  exerted 
his  influence,  could  always  commana  a  majority,  and  often 
the  whole  of  the  clergy.  The  emperor  and  pope,  when  unitedt 
could  always  efiect  unanimity  of  profession  among  the  conscien- 
tious bishops.  But  Heraclius  and  John,  on  this  occasion,  pat- 
ronized two  contending  factions ;  and  his  mmesty,  besides,  >f  as 
not  determined.  He  had  been  entrapped  mto  Monothelitism 
by  Anastasius,  Cyrus,  and  .Sergius,  in  the  full  confidence  of  its 
orthodoxy.  But  the  declaration  of  the  Latins  awakened  doubts 
in  his  mind ;  and  he  remained,  therefore,  in  suspense  and 
inactivity.  The  balance  of  victory,  in  consequence,  was  sus- 
pended in  equilibrium;  and  the  holy  Fathers,  both  of  the  East 
and  West,  expended  their  curses  and  their  excommunications 
for  nothing. 

The  former  batde  being  indecisive,  the  Greeks  and  Latins 

Erepared  again  for  action.  The  Greeks  indeed,  though  headed 
y  the  emperor,  being  weary  of  war,  appear,  on  this  occasion, 
to  have  been  inclined  to  peace.  But  the  Latins  rejected  all 
cessation  of  arms.  The  organs  of  combativeness,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Spurzheim  and  phrenology,  must  have  been  well 

1  Theoph.219.    Oedreii.2.  332.    Petav.  2.  138.    Maimb.  111.    Labb.  6.  1508. 
Bin.  4.  734. 
•  Oedren.  2.  332.    Theoph.  219.    Bra/.  1.  440.    Petevioi,  1.  879. 
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developed  in  the  Western  clergy.  Their  pugnacity,  after  six- 
teen years  war,  with  some  intenrals,  had  suftered  no  diminution, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  former  campaign. 

The  emperor  Constans,  pretending  to  inspiration,  issued, 'in 
648,  a  pacific  overture,  which  he  stylSd  the  a  ype  or  Formulary. 
This  edict,  suggested  by  Paul  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  having, 
with  great  perspicuity  and  without  any  partiality,  explained 
the  opinions  on  the  subject  of  contention,  and  expressed  deep 
regret  for  the  unhallowed  divisions  of  the  Christian  community, 
interdicted  all  disputation  on  the  contested  topics  of  the  will 
and  operations.  AH  discussion  of  these  metaphysical  and 
difficult  questions  was  forbidden  each  party,  on  pain  of  Divine 
judgment  and  imperial  indignation.  The  clergy  who  should 
offend  a^nst  the  edict  of  pacification  were  to  be  degraded, 
the  monKS  excommunicated,  and  the  nobility  deprived  of  their 
rank  and  property.  The  Type  differed  from  the  Ecthesi^. 
The  Ecthesis  defined  the  unity  of  the  will,  and  enjoined  silence 
only  on  the  operations.  The  Type  defined  nothing,  and  pro- 
hibited all  controversy  on  both  these  subjects.  The  Greeks 
acquiesced  in  the  manifesto  of  pacification,  and  submitted, 
with  willingness,  to  the  imperial  authority.* 
'  But  the  Latins,  headed  by  the  pope  and  disinclined  to  peace, 
commenced  immediate  hostilities ;  and,  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Lateran,  hurled  anathemas  from  their  spiritual  engines 
against  the  impiety  of  the  Ecthesis,  the  atrocity  of  the  Type, 
and  the  heresy  of  Monothelitism.  Pope  Martin  led  the  charge 
against  the  emperor  and  the  Greeks.  Full  of  zeal  for  the 
faith,  or  rather  actuated  with  the  spirit  of  faction,  this  pontiff, 
in%49,  assembled,  in  the  Lateran,  no  less  than  150  bishops 
collected  from  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands.  This  assembly, 
more  numerous  than  some  general  councils,  fulminated  execra^ 
tions  against  Monothelitism  and  the  most  wicked  Type,  which 
was  published  by  Constans,  and  calculated  to  restrain  men 
from  professing  the  truth  or  combating  error.  The  sacred 
synod  also  thundered  imprecations,  with  great  spirit  and  devo* 
tion,  against  Theodorus,  Cyrus,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  and  all 
who  entertained  their  heretical  impiety.* 

This  campai^,  like  the  former,  was  indecisive.  Constans 
showed  no  ;gartiality  to  Monollielitism  or  to  Catholicism ;  but 
maintained,  on  the  contrary,  an  armed  neutrality.  His  only 
design  seems  to  have  been  the  promotion  of  peace,  and  the 
extinction    of  faction    and    animosity.    Caliopas,    therefore, 

>  Labb.  7.  239.    Alex.  13.  35.    Bnijs,  1.  441. 

*  Typo  Oonstantis  Im|)eratorIs  damnato,  MonothelitaraiD  haerenm,  (rioaqne 
aootorea  et  promotorea  diria  multavit.  Mabillon.  1.  407.  Biainbiurg,  111.  Orabb. 
2.  232.    Flatina,  in  Bftaitfe.    Theopb.  219. 
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Exarch  of  Italy^  seized  Martin  by  the  emperor's  ordersi  and 
confined  this  disturber  of  the  peace  a  whole  year  in  Naxos,  an 
island  in  the  Archipelago  or  Egean  Sea.  He  was  then,  after  a 
mock  trial  and  the  utmost  cruelty,  banished  to  Cherson,  where 
he  died.^  He  suffered  with  great  fortitude  and  patience,  and, 
in  consequence,  has,  in  the  Roman  communion,  obtained  the 
honours  of  saintship  and  martyrdom. 

Martin's  punishment  tamed  the  haughty  insolence  of  his 
successors  Eugenius  and  Vitalian,  and  taught  these  pontiffs  to 
respect  the  imperial  authority.  These  took  special  care  not  to 
imitate  their  predecessors,  John  and  Martin,  in  condemning  the 
Type ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintained,  during  their  spiritual 
reigns,  a  suspicious  and  provoking  silence  and  neutrality.  The 
red-hot  anathemas,  such  as  John  and  Martin  had  thundered 
fix>m  the  Vatican  against  all  the  patrons  of  the  Ecthesis,  the 
'^ype,  and  Monothelitism,  got  time  to  cool,  and  the  church 
ana  empire  in  consequence  enjoyed  a  temporary  peace. 

Eugenius  and  Vitalian,  it  has  been  alleged,  conferred  their 
formal  sanction  on  the  emperor's  pacific  formulary.  This  has 
been  inferred  from  the  friendship  which  Constans  discovered 
for  these  two  pontiffs.  His  maiesty  enlaiged  the  privileges  of 
the  Roman  See.  He  sent  Vitanan  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  jewels  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and 
brilliancy.  But  the  Sovereign,  who  wreaked  such  vengeance 
on  Martin  for  condemning  the  Type,  would  not,  in  so  distin- 
guished a  manner,  have  countenanced  Vitalian  in  the  same 
offence.^  Eugenius  and  Vitalian,  therefore,  if  they  withheld 
their  avowed  approbation  of  the  Edict,  suspended  their  open 
condemnation.  ^ 

This  neutrality  was  a  virtual,  if  not  a  formal  submission  to 
the  formulary,  which  was  issued  merely  to  prevent  discussion 
and  animosity.  The  Type  interdicted  controversy,  and  this 
interdiction,  these  pontiffs  obeyed.  This  taciturnity,  which  was 
execrated  by  Martm,  was  a  direct  compliance  with  the  requisir 
tions  of  Constans.  Eugenius  and  Vitalian  sanctioned,  by  their 
cessation  of  hostility,  what  Theodorus  and  Martin  in  two  Homan 
councils,  had  denounced  as  heresy  inimical  to  Catholicism.' 
Christendom,  for  a  second  time,  saw  all  opposition  to  Monothe- 
Utism  entirely  abandoned,  and  his^ infallibility,  'the  universal 
bishop,  the  head  of  the  church,  and  the  father  and  teacher  of 
all  Christians,'  with  all  his  Western  suffragans,  resting,  for  a 

>  Oedren.  2.  332.     Bray.  1.  461.     Beda,  30. 

*  Bruyg.  1.  463.     Labbens,  7.  457.     Beda,  Ohron.  Ann.  671. 

'  Theodorus  Papat  coacilio  congregato,  eundem  typiim  damnayit.  Binioiy  4. 
579.  Ffyo/uyoyb  «'k>  tata  tiii  im^tsiof  <iotj3«0taYov  tyHoih  Labbeiu,  7.  3S5 
Bxpoauit  Typam  advenu*  Oaumlicam  fidem.    Bada»  3^ 
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long  series  of  jBars,  in  coimivfluice  and  inactivity.  This  was 
plainly  the  second  triumph  of  Monothelitism.  The  Monothelan 
theobgy,  if  a  total  cessation  of  all  oppositbn  to  a  doctrine  con- 
stitutes it  an  article  of  faith,  was,  for  the  second  time,  raised  to 
the  throne  of  orthodoxy  and  Catholicism. 

Monothelitism,  however,  enjoyed  only  a  precarious  and  tem- 
porary reign.  The  era  of  its  dethronement  had  nearly  made 
Its  appearance  on  the  broad  theatre  of  the  world.  A  revolution, 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  imperial  mind,  portended  its  speedy 
overthrow  and  aissolution.  The  emperor  Constantine,  a  de- 
scendant of  Heraclius,  and  educated  in  the  Monotbelite  system, 
induced  by  reason,  caprice,  interest,  passion,  whim,  fancy, 
inclination,  or  some  of  these  diversified  motives  which  actuate 
the  human  mind,  abjured  the  catechism  of  his  infancy,  and 
embraced  the  theology  which  he  afterward  raised  to  the  throne 
of  orthodoxy.  '  His  majesty,  the  warm  friend  of  Catholicism,' 
says  Binius,  *  hastened  to  expunge  the  domestic  and  hereditary 
stain  of  his  &mily.'  The  royal  convert  concluded  pacific 
negotiations  with  the  Saracens,  and  formed  a  treaty  with  the 
pope  for  the  destrucition  of  Monothelitism :  and  when  bis 
majesty  and  his  holiness  united  against  this  or  any  other  creed, 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  unnecessary  to  anticipate  its  doom. 
The  royal  smiles  and  frowns,  seconded  by  pontincal  influence, 
always  conveyed  instant  conviction  to  episcopal  consciences, 
and  reduced  jarring  systems  to  unanimity. 

Constantine,  anxious  to  allay  ecclesiastical  discord,  summoned 
for  this  end  a  general  council^  which  met  at  Constantinople  in 
the  year  680.  The  bishops  of  this  assembly,  in  its  first  session, 
did  not  exceed  forty,  though  in  the  end,  they  amounted  to  166. 
The  emperor,  attended  by  the  counsellors  of  state,  presided, 
and,  in  the  acts  of  the  synod,  they  are  styled  the  judges.  These 
prescribed  the  subjects,  ruled  the  discussions,  collected  the 
suffrages,  and  indeed  conducted  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
4X>uncil.  Their  partiality  appeared  in  the  first  session.  Maca- 
rius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Roman 

Sontiff,  had  disputed  about  a  quotation  from  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
ria.  This,  though  couched  in  the  language  of  metaphysical 
jargon  and  unaualified  nonsense,  equally  unintelligible  and 
senseless,  the  judges  decided  in  favour  of  the  party  which  was 
now,  in  consequence  of  imperial  patronage,  to  become  orthodox.' 
The  acts  of  the  sixth  general  council  were  distinguished  by 
the  speedy  proselytism  of  the  Greeks,  the  condemnation  of 
Macarius  and  Honorius,  and  the  synodal  decision  against 
Monothelitism.     Georgius  of  Constantinople  was  the  first  who, 

1  Alezttider,  13.  47.    Ifalttboiiig,  113.    Labbeitt,  7.  6S9. 
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changed  by  a  hasty  conversion,  recanted  his  former  opinion/ 
and  anathematized  the  dogma  of  one  will  and  operation.  The 
logic  of  imperial  favour,  in  an  instant,  flashed  conviction  on  hia 
mind.  The  arguments  of  the  monarch  bore,  no  doubt,  the 
imperial  stamp,  and  therefore  possessed,  beyond  question,  a 
sterling  value.  His  conversion  was  immediately  followed  by 
that  of  all  his  suffragans.  These,  imitating  their  superior,  and 
sensible  to  the  dialectics  of  their  sovereign,  cursed,  in  loud 
vociferation,  all  the  patrons  of  Monothelitism.^ 

But  Macarius,  the  Antiochian  patriarch,  was  formed  of  less 
yielding  materials.  He  publicly  declared  in  the  eighth  session, 
that  he  would  not  retract,  though,  on  account  of  his  obstinacy, 
he  should  be  torn  into  fragments,  and  hurled  headlong  into  the 
sea.  This  shocking  blasphemy  awakened  all  the  zeal  of  the 
pious  bishops,  who,  in  consequence,  roared  out, '  Cursed  be  the 
new  Dioscorus.  Put  out  the  new  Dioscorus.  Cursed  be  the 
new  Apollinaris.  Strip  him  of  his  palL'  The  sacred  synod 
and  Roman  soveB^gn  then  commanded  the  pall  to  be  torn  off 
Macarius.  Basil  the  Cretan,  then  leaped  up,  seized  the 
unhappv  patriarch,  rent  the  pall  fix)m  his  shoulders ;  and, 
while  tne  council  continued  cursing,  expelled  the  heretic  and 
his  throne,  by  sheer  violence,  out  of  the  assembly.  The  Roman 
clergy  next  caught  Stephen,  the  abettor  of  Macarius,  by  the 
shoulders,  and  threw  him,  amidst  direful  execrations,  out  of  the 
sacred  synod.'  The  holy  fathers,  on  the  occasion,  had  no 
mercy  on  Macarius,  Stephen,  or  their  own  lungs :  and  had  it 
not  been  for  their  facility  of  cursing,  acquired  by  long  habit, 
must  have  cursed  themselves  out  of  breath. 

The  condemnation  of  his  infallibility  pope  Honorius,  for 
heresy,  formed  the  most  extraordinary  act  of  the  sixth  general 
council.  This  pontiff  had  sunk  into  the  cold  tomb,  and  his 
bones,  during  a  period  of  half  a  century,  had  been  mouldering 
in  the  dust.  But  death,  the  coffin,  the  shroud,  and  the  grave 
could  not  shield  his  memory  from  the  holy  church's  anathemas, 
which  were  pronounced  with  perfect  unanimity,  and  without 
the  least  opposition  or  faintest  murmur  of  mercy .^ 

The  council,  in  the  thirteenth  session,  having  condemned  the 
dogmatic  letters  of  Honorius  as  conformed  tx)  heresy,  and  con- 
trary to  CathoUcism  and  the  foith  of  the  Apostles  and  the 

>  Biniaa,  5.  8S.    Alexander,  13.  50.  ^  ^ 

'  Sanota  synodoa,  una  cnm  principe  ejoa  orariam  anferri  juBserant  a  coUo  ejuB, 
et  exiliens  Basilius  epiBcopos  Cretenras  ecclesiae,  ^ob  oranom  abBtulit,  et  ana&e- 
matiKantes  projecenmt  earn  forb  Bynodnm,  sfanolqae  et  Thronnm  ^us.  ^  Stephanam 
milBin  diacipaliun  ejoa  cervicibuB  a  aancta  synodo  clerici  Bomani  cjicienteB  ex- 
pnlenint  AnaataBiuB,  30.  LabbeoB,  7.  590.  Bin.  5.  92.  365.  Orabb.  3.  319, 
321.    Oaranza,  421.    Alex.  13,  52. 

*  HoBorio  ab  OrientaUbua  post  mortem  anatfaama  ait  dictum.    Oaransa,  522. 
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Fathers,  anathematized  their  pontifical  author  in  company  with 
Theodoras,  Cyrus,  and  Sergius.  Honorius  was  represented  as 
agreefng,  in  every  respect,  with  Sergius,  whose  impiety  the 
pontiff  confirmed.  The  sacred  synod,  in  its  sixteenth  session, 
repeated  these  anathemas  against  the  heretical  Honorius  and 
his  companions*  Having,  in  the  eighteenth  session,  condemned 
MonotheUtism,  and  issued  their  definition  of  two  wills  and 
operations  in  Emmanuel,  the  holy  Fathers  again  anathematized 
Theodorus,  Sergius,  Pyrrhus,  Paul,  Cyrus,  Macarius,  and 
Honorius.^ 

The  unerring  council,  in  its  eighteenth  session,  among  other 
compliments,  represented  bis  hohness,  in  company  with  Theo- 
dorus, Sergius,  Fyrrhus,  Cyras,  and  Paul,  as  an  organ  of  the 
devil,  who  had  used  the  pontiff,  like  the  serpent,  in  bringing 
death  on  man  in  the  dissemination  of  scandal  and  heresy.*  His 
supremacy,  it  seems,  occupied  two  important  situaUons.  He 
was  the  organ  of  Satan  and  the  viceroy  of  God.  Clothed  with 
infallibility,  the  Byzantine  council  proclaimed  his  agency,  as  a 
Monothelite,  in  the  dynasty  of  his  mfemal  majesty.  Vested  in 
like  manner  with  infallibihty,  the  Florentian  and  Lateran  coun* 
cUs  defined  his  holiness,  as  pontiff,  the  vicar-general  of  the 
supernal  Emmanuel.  Honorius,  in  this  way,  was  promoted  to 
the  premiership  of  both  heaven  and  hell,  and,  with  characteris- 
tic abiUty,  conducted  the  administration  of  the  two  dominions. 
He  presided,  like  aU  other  popes,  in  th^  kingdom  of  Jesus,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  by  special  lavour  in  the  empire  of  Belzebub. 

The  anathemas  of  the  Byzantine  assembly  were  repeated 
by  the  seventh  and  eighth  general  councils.  The  seventh,  in 
its  third  session,  anathematized  and  execrated  Cyras,  Sergius, 
Pyrrhus,  and  Honorius,  and,  in  its  seventh  sessbn,  uttered  a 
similar  denunciation.  The  eighth,  in  it's  tenth  session,  also 
pronounced  anathemas  against  Honorius,  Cyras,  Stephen,  and 
Macarius.' 

Condemned  by  these  general  councils,  Honorius  was  also 
denounced  by  six  Roman  pontiffs  and  by  the  old  Roman  bre~ 
viary.  He  was  anathematized  for  heresy,  by  Agatho,  Nicholas, 
two  Leos,  and  two  Adrians,  on  a  question,  says  Caron,  not  of 
fact,  but  of  faith.  Agatho,  says  Caranza,  excommunicated  the 
heretics' Honorius,  Macarius,  Stephen,  and  Cyras.  Leo  the 
Second  and  four  of  his  successors  confirmed  the  sixth,  seventh, 

^  Seqni  iSilsas  doctrinas  haarettcorum.  In  onmibiis  ejjOB  mentem  MoatuB  eat»  et 
impia  dogmata  confirmavit.  Labb.  7.  978.  Honorio  haeratioo  anathema.  Labb. 
7.  1043.     Da  Fin,  350.     Maimb.  113. 

*  Organa  ad  propriam  sol  Tohintatem  apta  reperiens,  Theodonan^  Sergiam, 
Pynbam,  Paalam,  insaper  etHonorinm.  I^bb.  7.  1058.  Alexander,  13.  SSt. 
Bin.  7.  854.  et  9.  151.    Orabb.  3.  476,  694,    Da  Pin,  349. 

s  Bfai.  5.  819.  et  a.  844.    Orabb,  2. 403. 
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and  eiffhth  general  cooneilsy  diat  had  condemned  and  anathe- 
matized HonoriuB.  Leo,  in  his  confirmation  of  the  Byzantine 
council,  characterized  Honorius  as  a  traitor  to  the  holy  apostolic 
laith.  The  old  Roman  breviary  also,  approved  by  the  Roman 
pontiffs  and  used  in  the  Romtsb  worship,  attested  the  condem- 
nation of  Cyrus,  Sergius,  and  Honorius  fiir  the  erior  of 
Monothelitism.' 

The  decisions  and  anathemas  of  these  councils  and  pontiflfs 
have,  in  modem  times,  distracted  ,the  friends  of  the  papacy. 
One  party,  in  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  evidence,  main- 
tain the  hierarch*s  orthodoxy,  while,  another,  in  the  exercise  of 
common  sense  and  candour,  confess  his  heresy.  Baronius, 
Bellarmine,  and  Binius,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Ultramontane 
servility,  assert  his  Catholicism.  Binius  represents  Honorius, 
as  free  from  every  stain  or  suspicion  of  error.  The  'means, 
which  this  faction  employ  in  his  vindication,  are  extraordinary* 
One  party,  in  this  faction,  such  as  Baronius,  Bellarmine, 
Pi^hius,  and  Binius,  represent  the  synodal  acts  of  the  sixth 
universal  synod  as  corrupted,  and  the  name  of  Honorius 
inserted  in  the  place  of  Theodoras.  This  hopeful  solution 
prevailed  for  some  time  ;  but  is  now  the  object  of  scorn  and 
contempt.  The  silly  conjecture  had  its  day ;  but  has  passed  to 
<4>livion  with  many  other  variations  of  popery.  The  Shandian 
supposition  has  been  demolished  by  the  overwhelming  argu- 
ments and  criticisms  oi  Du  Pin,  Alexander,  Godeau,  Launoy, 
and  Maimbourg.* 

Another  party  in  this  faction,  among  whom  were  Tune- 
crema,    Pallavicino,    Spondanus,    and   Arsdekin,   admit  the 

?nuineness  of  the  acts ;  but  allege  an  error  in  the  council* 
he  condemnation  of  Honorius,  according  to  these  critics,  was 
a  question,  not  of  faith,  but  of  fact,  in  which,  even  a  general 
council  may  err.  Popes  and  councils,  according  to  these  vin- 
dicators, condemned  Honorius;  but,  in  their  sentence,  were 
mistaken.  The  modest  critics  weigh  their  own  opinion,  though 
void  of  all  evidence,  against  the  decision  of  pontiffs,  councils, 
and  all  antiquity.'  His  infallibility's  vindicators,  in  their  noble 
enterprize,  nave  displayed  a  tissue  of  sophistry,  quibbling, 
misrepresentation,  distinctions,  nonsense,  shuffling,  evasion^ 
and  chicanery,  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  controversy. 

>  Novimns  Honoriam  Papam,  tanqaam  haeraticnm  Monothelitam  a  3  tynodif 
fSBeralibas,  VI,  VII,  VIII.  aicut  et  a  4  Pontificibns  Bomanis,  Leone,  AgathoiM^ 
duobi 


»iu  Adrianis  damiiatinii  atM.  Caran.  80.  418.  Alex.  13.  311.  M>uinboiirg, 
11.  Prnditione  iminaoiilataiii  fidem  mibvertere  eonatiiB  est.  Labb.  7.  1155.  e(  8. 
€S8.     Bin.  5.  307.    Morari,  4.  186. 

•  Bpon.  881.  V.  BeQ.  IV.  11.    Bie.  4.  572.    Maknb.  118.  Ds  Fin,  350.    Akz. 
n.  302.    Qodaao.  S.  338.    Laimoy,  1.  118. 
>  Tnrraerama,  U.  OS.    Nkr.  VII.  4.    Aztd«k.  1.  1S7.    Befl.  IT.  11.    Matal- 
120. 
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A  seoond  pai^»  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Marm, 
Gamer,  P^usi  Alexander,  Grodeau,  Moreri,  Launoy,  Bruys, 
Maimbourg,  Caron,  Canus,  Beda,  and  Du  Pin,  confess  the 
justice  of  the  pontiff's  sentence.  This  party  again  is  divided 
mto  two  fections.  One  of  these,  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Marca,  Garaer,  Pagius,  Alexander,  Godeau,  and  Moren, 
represent  Honorius  merely  as  guilty  of  remissness  and  inac- 
tivity, in  neglecting  to  suppress  the  rising  heresy  of  Monothe- 
litism.  Launov,  Bruys,  Caron,  Canus,  Seda,  Maimbourg,  and 
Du  Pin  have  characterized  Honorius  as  guilty  of  heresy,  and 
have  evinced  their  allegation  by  a  mass  of  evidence  >vhich 
must  command  the  assent  of  every  unprejudiced  mind  J 

Monothelitism,  by  the  decision  of  the  Byzantine  council, 
received  a  total  overthrow.  The  Greeks  and  Latins,  through 
die  oriental  and  western  empire,  acknowledged,  by  open  or 
tacit  consent,  the  definition  of  the  Constantinopolitan  assembly. 
The  theoloey  of  one  will  and  operation,  seemed,  for  a  lapse 
of  about  thirty-two  years,  to  be  extinguished. 

The  Monothelan  theory,  however,  was  destined  to  enjoy  a 
temporary  revival,  in  the  reign  of  Philippicus.  Justinian,  dia- 
tinffuished  by  his  cruelty,  was  assassinated  in  the  year  719, 
aad  Phihppicus  raised  to  the  throne.  His  elevation  to  the  impe* 
rial  dignity,  Binius  ascribes  to  the  devil  and  a  blind  magician. 
The  usurper,  says  Theophanes,  had  been  educated  by  Stephen, 
a  Monothelite,  and  a  pupil  of  Macarius  the  Antiochan  patriarch, 
and  had,  from  his  in&ncy,  imb3>ed  the  principles  of  his  tutor. 
The  magician,  who,  though  blind  in  mmd  and  body,  was,  it 
seems,  skilled  in  astrology,  foretold  the  promotion  of  Philippi- 
cus, and,  should  he  patronize  Monothelitism,  the  prosperity  of 
hta  reign.  The  prophet,  however,  iu  this  latter  circumstance, 
happened  to  be  mistaken.  The  stars  had  been  unfaithful,  or 
the  sage  astrologer  had  miscalculated.  Philippicus,  however, 
believing  the  impostor's  prediction,  bound  himself  by  oath  to 
die  conations.' 

Vested  with  the  sovereign  authority,  ibe  emperor  convened  a 
council  in  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  "^of  overturning 
Catholicism  and  substituting  Monothelitism.  This  assembly, 
which  Theophanes  calls  *a  mad  aynod,'  was,  says  Binius, 
attended  by  numberless  oriental  bishops,  who,  according  to  the 
tame  author,  were,  at  the  emperor's  suggestion,  converted,  in 
a  moment,  from  orthodoxy  to  heresy.  The  proselytism,  on 
this  occasion,  was  somewhat  sudden ;  but  notning  extraordi- 
nary.    The  prelacy  of  these  days  possessed  an  admiraUe 

>-Alex.  13.  320.    Godean,  5.  140.    Moreri,  4. 1S6.    Lanoj,  1.  lia    Brar,  1. 
4BS.    Oa<im.SS.    0«BiM»V.ft.    Bcda,  31.    M vmb.  US.    DnPia^SSS. 
•<MnB.1.3S9.    ThMpluSSt    Bin.  S.  447. 
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versatility  of  belief  and  elasticity  of  oonscieDce ;  and  could 

generally  conform,  with  accommodating  and  obliging  fiu^ty, 

to  the  faith  of  the  emperor.     Many  of  these  holy  fathers,  who, 

on  this  occasion,  embraced  the  imperial  religioni  had,  under 

Constantine,  supported  Catholicism,  and,  again,  under  Anasta- 

sius,  who  succeeded  Phillippicus,  returned,  with  equal  ease,  to 

orthodoxy.     The  sacred  synod,  therefore,  at  the  nod  of  the  -' 

emperor  and  with  the  utmost  unanimity,  condemned  the  sixth 

general  council,  consigned  its  acts  to  the  flames,  and  declared 

the  theology  of  one  will,  which,  many  of  them  had  formerly 

anathematized,    the    true    faith   of  antiquity.     John,   whom 

Philippicus  substituted  for  Cyrus  in  the  See  of  Constantinople, 

poisoned,  according  to  Godeau,  all  the  Greeks  with  heresy. 

The  Eastern  clergy  abandoned   the  faith  rather  than  their 

dignity.     The  Byzantine  conventicle,   whose  atrocious  act», 

full  of  blasphemy,  are,  says  Labbeus,  buried  with  the  wicked 

emperor  and  consigned  to  eternal  anathemas,  renewed  the 

impiety  of  Monothelitism.^ 

Philippicus,  who  was  a  man  of  learning,  having,  on  the  dis- 
missal of  the  council,  compiled  a  confession  agreeable  to  its 
definition,  transmitted  it  to  the  several  metropolitans,  and 
enjoined  it  on  the  clergy  on  pain  of  deposition  ana  banishment. 
A  few,  unwilling  to  make  the  imperial  faith  and  conscience  the 
standard  of  their  own,  remonstrated.  But  these  refiractory 
spirits  were  soon  removed,  and  others  of  greater  pliancy  were 
substituted.  Monothelitism,  in  consequence,  was  again  em- 
braced by  all  the  Greeks,  and  even  by  the  envoys  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  who,  at  that  time,  resided  in  the  impenal  city. 

The  Latins,  however,  were,  for  once,  less  passive  or  com* 
plying.  The  emperor's  power  in  the  west  had  become  less 
arbitrary  than  in  the  east  The  Roman  city,  in  which  the 
imperial  authority  had  been  reduced  to  a  low  ebb,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  governed  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  pope, 
therefore,  rejected  the  imperial  confession  with  indignation,  and 
condemned  it,  in  council,  as  fraught  with  blasphemy,  dictated 
by  the  enemy  of  truth,  and  calculated  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
Catholicism,  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and  tliMS  authority  of  coun- 
cils. The  Roman  populace,  unaccustomed  to  moderation,  pro- 
ceeded to  greater  extremity.  These,  in  the  extravagancy  of 
their  zeal,  Sirew  the  emperor's  image  from  the  church,  and  ex- 
punged his  name  from  tne  public  liturgy.  The  infatuated  peo- 
Ele  proceeded  even  to  oppose  the  Roman  governor,  who  had 
een  appointed  by  the  heretical  emperor.  A  skirmish,  before 
the  palace,  was  the  consequence,  m  which  twenty-five  were 

1  Zonanft,  XIV.  26.    Thaoph.  340.    Bia.  ft.  448.    Labb.  I.  180.    Spcni.  Tli. 
VIII.    Godeu,  5.  339. 
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killed.  The  Pope,  however,  dispatched  a  deputation  to  the 
clergy  with  the  gospel  and  cross  in  their  hand,  to  part  the 
conu)atants  and  dHow  the  governor  to  take  possession  of  the 
palace.^ 

Philippicus,  in  the  mean  time,  prepared  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on  the  pontiff  and  the  people,  was,  by  a  conspiracy, 
ariven  from  the  throne,  and  Anastasius,  as  zealous  for  orthodoxy 
as  Philippicus  had  been  for  heresy,  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  He,  accordingly,  issued  an  edict  to  the  metropolitans, 
commanding  the  reception  of  the  sixth  general  council,  and  the 
condemnation  of  all  who  should  rgect  its  decisions,  which,  he 
said,  had  been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  imperial  edict 
Hiet  no  opposition.  The  will  of  the  reigning  emperor  being 
known,  the  transition  of  the  Grecian  clergy  from  rank  heresy  to 
high  orthodoxy  was  instantaneous.  Monothelitism  never  re- 
covered this  shock,  but  hastened,  b^  rapid  declension,  to  nearly 
total  extinction.  Ariani^m,  Nestonanism,  and  Monophysitism, 
survived  the  anathemas  of  general  councils,  and  even  flourished 
in  the  face  of  opposition.  But  imperial,  papain  and  synodal 
authority,  which  had  formerlv  been  wielded  in  support  of 
Monothelitism,  succeeded,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  religion,  in  its 
suppression,  and  finally  to  its  almost  universal  extinction. 

>  IMa,  Obroo.  Aaa.  716.    Bni/.  1.  512.    Alex.  13.  61, 6t. 
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ITl  AVTHOft  AirD<^I»I8tSIIIJ«4T10)l-^fATRipMini9  BTtf'tl  AVJJIt— OrPMSD  BT  TVS 
AFRICAIfl— COlfDlMllSn  ^T  Ill^OCIffT^APP^AOTIBD  BT  «(^Bi;|^U9-r-Al9ATHllUTlSB» 
BT  lOnHOt— l^tfMbUlf'ctD'  BT  THE  ASllltt— d^lrftURltD  BT  THl  OIHIRAL  COUMCIL 
OF  BPHB8VS— DBlLBVKOB  or  PBLA^tAHIMI^OOBTliO^Bittt  til  Til B  MIVTB  OBB- 
TURT— OOTTXSCALgVS  Af^AIl^ST,  RAB^lfVS— <T9f  COVirPIf>>  PP  VBBTS  AlID  QUIBRCT 
AOAIBST  THE  CO0liciL8  OP  VALENCE  AMD  LAIf«RB8 — MODERN,  CONTROYBRaT— 
COVBCXL  OP  TRirill'r— HRtttfmkli  iMl^OTAffONft— DOliffflbAtr*  AOAIirs¥  TflE  MOLINItTf 
-^OOBORBaATlOy  Olf.,HCLt4-nraB  ^BfWTB  AflAimT  .  VEBI  #41«XBIStB— CONTMK 
TERiT   OH  QUEINBL'^ j'yORAL   fLBnBCTlQm.j  .  ^    ,  ^  j        ^ .  ^ ,  ,,    ^ 

PBLAaiANiSBl^'tnisrepfesented  m^n,  as  Ariaqi;^m  piis^resented 
Emmanuel,  \<rho^*  id*  bdth  Qbfi  and,  maij,'  The.  ^nqle  .^uniaii 
fiunily,  according  'to  the  Peliigiari  system,  continues,  in  its 
present  condition^  to  possess  .the  sa^ietfioprol  p(m^v.aod  .purity 
as  Adam  in  a  state  oi  innocence.  The  patrons  of  this  theology 
deny  the  fall  and  recovery  of  man,  and  the  imputation  of  sin 
and  righteousness.  Grace,  which  in  this  theory  is  the  reward 
of  ment,  is,  its  abettors  maintain,  wholly  unnecessary  {qt  the 
attainment  of  holiness,  which  is  the  offspring  of  free-will.  M to, 
in  the  due  exercise  of  his  moral  powers,  actuated  by  free-will 
and  unaided  by  divine  influence,  may  arrive  at  a  moral  perfec- 
tion, beyond  the  sphere  of  criminality  and  condemnation. 
Adam  was  created  mortal ;  and  death  is  not  the  effect  of  sin, 
'  but  a  law  of  nature.*  The  design  of  this  impiety  was  the  vddn 
adulation  of  human  ability,  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the 
necessity  of  divine  assistance. 

The  authors  of  this  heresy  were  Pelagius  and  Celestius. 
Pelagius  was  an  Englishman :  and  possessed  eloquence  and 
capacity;  but  at  the  same  time,  artifice  and  dissimulation. 
Celestius,  his  pupil,  was  a  native  of  Scotland  or,  as  some  say, 
of  Ireland.  He  was  educated  in  the  Pelagian  school  and 
attached  to  the  Pelagian  system,  but  excelled  his  tutor  in  can- 
dour and  uprightness.' 

>  Aogost  PeecBt  Grig.  e.  17,  30.    Moray,  7.  105.    Onbb.  1.  470.    ProBp.  I. 
4S0.    Tonmelly,  1.  131.    Godeao,  3. 113. 
•Fdy.  Virg.  56.    Bm.  1.  363.    Alex  10.  50. 
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These  two'  companions  in  error  began  the  dissenunation  of 
their  opinions  in  the  Roman  capital,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  century.  The  pubncation  of  the  Pela^an  theology 
ill  the  Roman  cit^  was,  through  fear  of  detection,  conducted 
with  caution  and  m  privacy.  Retiiing  from  Rome  in  410,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Goths,  the  two  heresiarchs  repaired  to  Sicily 
and  afterwards  to  Africa, where  they  published  their  sentiments 
with  more  freedom.  Celestius,  for  some  time,  remained  in 
Africa,  while  Pelagius  passed  into  Asia  to  Palestine.  Pelagian- 
ism,  in  this  way,  was  pmpagated  in  the  European,  African,  and 
Asian  continents ;  and  succeeded,  says  Augustine,  &r  beyond 
expectation.  A  spark,  says  Godeau,  *  augmented  to  a  confla- 
gration, which  threatened  to  consume  the  Christian  common- 
wealth.'^ 

Pelagianism,  Uke  all  systems  introduced  among  men,  met  a 
diversified  reception ;  and  was  alternately  praised  and  blamed, 
condemned  ana  approved,  by  popes  and  councils.  Pelagius 
in  Palestine  gained  the  friendship  of  John,  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  was  protected  by  this  chief  from  the  accusations 
Dreferred  against  the  heresiarch  in  the  synods  of  Jerusalem  and 
DiospoUs.  Orosius,  in  415,  accused  Pelagius  of  heresy,  in  a 
synod  or  conference  at  Jerusalem.  John,  the  friend  of 
Pelagius,  presided  in  this  assembly.  Orosius  opposed  the 
authority  of  Jerome  and  Augustine  to  that  of  Pelagius.^  The 
plea,  however,  was  disregarded.  The  synod,  after  some  alter* 
cation,  agreed  to  consult  Pope  Innocent  before  they  should 
come  to  a  decision. 

Heros  and  Lazarus,  in  the  same  year,  accused  Pelagius  before 
fourteen  bishops  in  the  synod  of  Diospolis  or  Lydda,  a  city  of 
Palestine.  Eufogius,  a  metrc^litan  of  Caesarea,  presided,  and 
John  of  Jerusalem  occupied  the  second  place.  Pelagius  was 
again  acquitted.  One  of^his  accusers  was  detained  by  sickness, 
and  the  other  would  not  abandon  his  friend  in  that  extremity. 
The  judges  were,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  with  Latin, 
and  could  not  understand  the  book  of  Pelagius,  which  he  had 
published  in  favour  of  his  system.  The  accused,  besides, 
showed  his  usual  prevarication  and  address.  He  disclaimed 
some  of  his  errors,  explained  others  in  an  orthodox  sense,  and 
aoathematized  all  opinions  contrary  to  Catholicism.  His  the- 
ology in  consequence  was  approved,  and  he  himself  continued 
in  tne  enjoyment  of  ecclesiastical  communion.  Pelagius  after- 
ward boasted  that  bis  opinion  on  the  mo^a}  powers  dT  qoan  was 

■^  .  f . 
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sanctkmed  by  this  synod,  which  Jerome  called  the  pitiful  con- 
vention of  Diospolis.^ 

Pelagius  and  his  principles  in  this  manner  escaped  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Asians ;  asid  even,  in  a  limited  sense,  obtained 
their  approbation.  But  all  his  finesse  could  neither  elude  the 
vigilance  nor  escape  the  activity  of  the  African  clergy*  Celes^ 
tius,  the  companion  and  pupil  of  Pelagius,  had,  early  as  the  year 
412,  been  condemned  and  excommunicated  in  the  Carthaginian 
synod.  Aurelius*  the  Carthaginian  bishop  presided  on  the 
occasion.  The  accusation  was  preferred  by  Paulinus  a 
deacon,  and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  extended  both  to 
the  heresy  and  its  author.  The  Carthaginian  prelacy,  amount- 
ing to  sixty-eight,  again  in  416  anathematized  both  Pelagius 
and  Celestius  and  condemned  their  principles.  The  Numidians, 
also,  to  the  amount  of  sixty,  following  the  example  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, assembled  in  council  at  Milevum,  expressed  their 
horror  of  Pelagianism  and  anathematized  its  abettors.  Augu&> 
tine,  also,  who  swayed  the  African  councils  and  influenced 
their  decisions,  declared,  in  a  public  manner,  against  the 
Pelagian  impiety.  The  whole  African  episcopacy  in  this  way, 
raised  their  voice  with  resolution  and  unanimity  against  the 
rising  error.* 

The  Africans,  in  this  manner,  in  a  church  4>oasting  its  unvary- 
ing unity,  encountered  the  Asians,  and  condemned  the  theolo^ 
which  the  latter  approved.  But  diversity  of  sentiment,  on  this 
topic,  was  not  limited  to  the  African  and  Asian  prelacy.  Roman 
pontiffs,  in  Roman  councils,  displayed  simuar  discordancy. 
The  African  clergy  transmitted  their  decisions,  on  the  subject 
of  Pelagianism,  to  Pope  Innocent  for  his  approbation.  The 
pontiff,  tnough  at  one  time  suspected  of  countenancing  Pelag- 
ianism, proceeded,  after  some  big  talk  about  the  diffoity  of  the 
apostolic  see,  to  sanction  the  judgment  of  the  Anicans,  and 
excommunicated  Pelagius,  who  according  to  bis  holiness,  *  was 
led  captive  by  Satan,  and  unworthy  of  ecclesiastical  communion, 
civil  society,  or  even  human  life.'  Pelagianism,  contained  in 
a  book  which  the  heresiarch  had  pubUshed,  his  infalEbility 
characterized  *as  contagion  and  blasphemy.'^  The  African 
decisions,  in  this  manner,  were  corroborated  by  pontifical 
authority,  and  the  westerns,  with  steady  and  determined 
unanimity,  declared  against  the  orientals. 

But  Innocent  in  the  mean  time  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 

>  Godeao,  3.  140,  143.  Bray.  1.  182.  Aagastiii,^.  SSS.  et  10. 219.  Alexaiider, 
10.  159.    Jemm,  Ep.  79. 

«  Onbb.  1.  469,  473,  475.  Bin.  1.  M4,  866,  869.  Godflra,  3. 147.  AWEndar, 
10.  159. 

^  In  quo,  niiilta  UMpheoilk  Inttoeeiit.  mL  Aiird.  H  n'y  utravf^  tmm  Am  Um- 
phdmes.  Godemi,  3. 150.  Aog.  Bp.  93.  Lobb.  3. 8.  Bniyt,  1. 178.  Ate.  18. 188. 
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Zozfanns ;  and  this  event  intemipted  the  hannony  of  the  Ladns. 
This  pontiff  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his  infdlibilty  into  the 
scale  of  the  Asians  and  of  Pelagianism  against  the  Africans  and 
orthodoxy.  Celestius,  condemned  by  the  Carthaginians  and 
Numidians,  fled  to  Ephesus  and  Constantinople.  But  the 
odium  of  his  theology  caused  his  expulsion  from  both  these 
cities ;  and  he  repaired,  in  consequence,  to  the  Roman  capital, 
to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who,  he  knew, 
seldom  rejected  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  jurisdiction 
and  drawing  appeals  to  nis  tribunal. 

'  Celestius,  therefore,  in  full  anticipation  of  success,  presented 
himself  before  Zozimus,  declated  his  innocence,  and  deprecated 
the  aspersions  which  had  been  circulated  to  blast  his  reputation. 
He  also  presented  a  confession  of  &ith,  which  among  other 
things,  contained  a  rejection  of  original  sin,  and,  of  course,  ac* 
cording  to  the  theology  of  Romanism  and  the  future  profession 
of  Zozimus,  an  avowal  of  rank  heresy.  His  sentiments  on  this 
subject  have  been  preserved  by  Augustine.  Sin,  Celestius  said, 
*!&  not  conveyed  to  man  hj  traduction  or  hereditary  transmis- 
sion. Such  an  idea  is  foreign  to  Catholicism.  Sin,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  is  the  fault,  not  of  our  nature,  but  our  will,  is  not 
bom  with  man,  t>ut  is  his  own  act  after  he  comes  into  the 
world.''  Such  was  his  statement,  as  transmitted  by  a  Roman 
saint  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  heresiarch's  denial  of  man's 
moral  apostacy  and  oridnal  sin  in  his  confession  is  also  admitted 
or  rather  stated  by  Godeau,  Bruys,  and  Alexander.*  This  con- 
fession, disclaiming  the  depravation  of  man,  his  infallibility  ap- 
proved in  a  Roman  synod,  and  vouched  to  the  African  clergy 
fi>r  its  Catholicism.  He  absolved  the  heretic  and  confirmed  me 
heresy.  This  confirmation  did  not  satisfy  his  holiness.  He 
accused  the  African  bishops  of  temerity,  and  represented  all 
discussions  on  grace  and  original  sin  as  empty  speculations, 

Eroceedin^  fiY>m  useless  refinement  or  criminal  curiosity.'  His 
oliness  also  vented  his  roleen  against  Heros  and  Lazarus,  who 
have  been  eulogized  by  Augustine  and  Prosper,  and  who,  with 
distinguished    zeal  and  activity,  had  opposed  Pelagianism. 

^  Id  Bmerenvit  expretrinB  qnod  pamdomin  neminem  obfltringat  origmale 
peccatitiD.    AngufL  De  peccat.    Grig.  II.  2. 

Non  dicimiM,  at  peccatum  ex  traduce  firmare  Tideamor,  qnod  \aoMe  a  Gatliolico 
■enm  alienam  eat.  Quia  Peccatum  nan  cum  bomine  mwcitur,  quoa  postmodnm 
exercetmr  ab  homine,  quia  non  naturae  delictam,  aed  Toluntatii  ene  momtratur. 
Aug.  De  PeccaL  Grig.  10.  253,  255.    Labb.  8.  40S. 

*  n  nioit  ouveitement  le  pecbe  origmel.    Gtodean,  3.  1*45. 

L'aveu  qn'il  fit  de  sa  doctrine  tor  le  peche  originel  me  parent  clair  et  aana  eqai> 
voqne.    BroTS,  1.  ISl. 

Peccatum  origmale  Oaeleatius,  eo  Ubello,  negabat.    Alex.  10.  166. 

'  Inepta  certamina,  quae  non  aedificant,  ex  ula  curiositatia  contagkme  proflaere 
Zozim.  ad  Aural.  Bin.  1.  S77.    Labb.  3.  404. 

lati  tnrbinea  eocledn  Tel  procelle.    Zosim.  ad  Anrel.  Labb.  3.  404. 
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ZiMsiinus  treated  both  with  the  bitterest  aciinumy ,  and  called 
them  pests,  whirlwindst  and  storms,  while  he  hurled  excom- 
munication»  fraught  with  imprecations  and  fury,  against  their 
devoted  heads.     All  this  was  transacted  in  a  Roman  council 
which  his  infallibility  had  assembled  in  the  Basilic  of  Clement 

The  heresy  of  Celestius,  on  this  occasion,  was  unequivocal 
and  avowed.  He  was  candid,  and  used  neither  concealment 
nor  disguise.  His  doctrine  on  original  sin,  the  infallible  council 
of  Trent  in  its  fifth  session^  complimented  with  an  anathema. 
The  Sacred  Synod,  in  its  holy  denunciations  against  all  who 
deny  original  sin,  cursed  Pope  Zozimus  with  all  his  infallibility.' 

The  acquittal  of  Celestius  was  followed  by  that  of  Pelamus. 
This  heresiarch  wrote  the  pontiff  a  letter,  which  contained  his 
own  vindication,  and  which  was  accompanied  with  a  confession 
of  his  faith.  His  opinion,  according  to  Augustine  and  Zozimus. 
corresponded  with  those  of  Celestius.  *  All  the  good  and  evil,' 
said  Pelagius  in   Augustine's   statement,  '  for  which  man  is 

£  raised  or  blamed,  is  not  born  with  him,  but  performed  by  him. 
[an  is  procreated  without  sin.'^  The  confession  of  Pelagius, 
says  Zozimus,  was,  in  diction  and  signification,  the  same  as 
that  of  Celestius,  which  denied  the  apostacy  of  the  human 
species.  His  infallibility,  nevertheless,  aeclared  himself  satis* 
fied  with  the  Pelagian  theology  and  vouched  for  its  truth  and 
Catholicism*  His  reply  to  the  African  Episcopacy,  on  the 
occasion,  contained  a  eulogy  on  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  an 
invective  against  Heros  and  Lazarus,  and  a  condemnation  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  councils. 

The  recitation  of  the  Pelagian  creed  had  a  curious  effect  on 
the  Roman  clergy,  who  were  present  in  the  council,  as  well  as 
on  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  heresy,  as  it  afterwards  became, 
awakened  joy  and  admiration  'in  these  holy  men,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  could  scarcely  refrain  fix)m  weeping.  The  calunmy, 
which  had  been  circulated  against  a  man  of  such  sound  fidth 
as  Pelagius,  moved  the  compassion  of  the  Sacred  Synod,  and 
had  neariy  drawn  streams  of  sympathetic  tears  from  their 
eyes.' 

The  Roman  convention  was  not  the  only  ecclesiastical  asseno- 
bly  which,  in  western  Christendom,  sanctioned  Pelagianism. 

i  Labb.  so.  27. 

t  Onma  bottum  eC  malum,  quo  vel  landabilM  Tel  Titaperabiles  nmiui,  mm  mibis* 
cun  oritar  sed  agitar  a  nobis.  Sine  vitio  procreamur  Angoit.  Pec.  Or.  14.  P. 
25S.    Godea.  3.  155.     Labb.  3.  403. 

lavement Zonnmn,  fidem ipinu  Pelagii,  tanqnam-vienmi  et eathoHcam,  Ift^din- 
tem.  Pelagiom  et  Oosleatinm  pntarent  orthodoxoa.  Facnndoi  viL  3.  Aoteatm, 
10.  102. 

*  Qaod  nnctoram  Tironim^  wai  adenmt,  gandiom  fait  f  Qnm  admiratio  aiognlo- 
mm  7  Vix  fletu  qnidem  le  et lacrymif  temperabant.  Labb.  3.  404.  Alex;  10. 
16S.    Godeao,  8.  156. 
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This  hBteBji  in  794»  wassappnmcid  by  therOMinoil.of  FrankfiMt, 
oonsistiog  of  three  hundred  bisbope  from.  Gecmanyy  France, 
and  Italy,  assembled  by  the  Freaoh  monarcbi  superintended 
by  the  Papal  Legates,. Tbeopbylaol  and  Stephen,  and  cbn- 
firmed  by  the  Roman  poojkiff.i  tCistakiog  the  confession  of 
Pelagius  for  a  work -of  i  Jerome,  tbistgreat  coajgresp  of  the  Latin 
clergy  stamped  the  Pelagian  creed  with  the  broad  seal  of  their 
approbation.  Pelagiaoisia,:  which, rwas- then  ^heterodoxy,  the 
holy  synod  characterised  aa  the  true  fidth,,  wJiich,  he  who 
beheves,  shall  enjoy  set^mai  salvation.  ,  TheMF.rankfordianSt 
who  represented  the  wbol^  Latin  comaiunion,  bacatne  Pelagians. 
The  GermEm  council  confounded,  the  wodks  ,af  Jerome  and 
Pelagius,  and  could  not»  distinguish  between  heresy  and 
Catholicism,  as  the  Roman  Synod, ^though,  s^i^jrin tended  by 
his  infaUibiUty,  had  been. unahlei to,  discriminate  Pelagianism 
from  orthodoxy.'  ....        ...:..*.: 

The  Africans,  however^  were. not  intimidatedi  by  his  in&Uir 
bility's  threats  and  indignation  ;  but,  on  ithQ<;pntraiy,  continued 
their  opposition,  with  resolution,  and  iunanio^ity,;  The  Prelacy 
of  all  Africa,  to  the  amount  of  214,  assembled  in  417,  and 
confirmed  their  former  sentence,  in  opposition. to sthe  judgment 
of  Zozimus.  This  did  not^satisty  their  deal. .  Th^se  active  de- 
fenders of  the  feith,  to  the  number  of  ^25,  iundl  ^ain  in  418v 
and  enacted  eight  canons  acainst  PelafiiamsmM'^  The  firmness 
of  the  African  clergy,  indeed,  .seen^s  to^have  be^qj  the  means  of 
preventing  the  Pelagian  theology. from  I jbecomii]^  the  faith  of 
Christendom.  Had  their  zealyielded  to  the  iperversity  of  his 
holiness,  Pelagianism  would,  io.alli.pzpbability^ihave  become 
Catholicism.  Heresy  mi^ht  i  j^ave .  been  transubstantiated  into 
orthodoxy^  and  become  uie  divinity;  of  4he :  G.roek  and  Latin 
commumon.  But  the  enerpy.of  .toe.  Afrie^Hy  not  the  Roman 
church,  overcame  every  di£Ku}ty»  smd  tb^  faith:  of  Augustine, 
not  of  Zozimus,  prevailed.     ..     ,..     .     •'    t,  A 

The  natrons  of  the  papacy  adout;  the  mist^Lke  of  Zozimus- 
These  have  been  forced  to  gMnt  thai  thai  ppntifT  sancUoned 
heresy  as  Catholicism*  Auguslinei/  hayiag.  fQlTued  several 
excuses  for  Zozimus  and  his  council,  insinuates,  in  the  end, 
*  the  prevarication  of  the  Roman  cleray.'  •  Zozimus,  says 
Facundus,  'condemned  the  sentence  of  rjiivpr^decessor  and 
the  Afiican  prelacy,  and  extolLsd  the>  faithnot*  Pelagius  and 
Celestius  as  true  Catholicism:'"  Zozimus,  says  Goaeau  in 
modem  times,  '  received  the  coi^feiasioqi  ci|f  .C/?ledti|us  as  Catho- 
licism and  its  author  as  orthodox/  Tfaie  credulous  pontiff, 
according  to  Alexander,  *  accounte|d  the  Hpre^iarch's  book 

^  Brays,  1. 183.    VoMiiii,  la  "*  Bin.  l.^iS.    Brayi*  1.  18S. 
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<HrtbodoX}  and  fbnned  a  high  opinion  of  his  Catholicism.' 
ZozimuSy  says  Caron,  'erred,  wbe»i  he  vouched  for  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Pelagianism.'  The  confession  of  Celestius,  according 
to  Moreri,  *  was  not  entirely  exempted  from  error.'  Zozimus, 
in  the  statement  of  Du  Pin, '  pronounced  the  CathoUcism  of  a 
heretical  creed,  and  recommended  it  by  letters  to  the  African 
clergy.' 

The  Africans,  in  these  scenes  of  altercation,  engaged  in  mor- 
tal conflict  with  the  Asians,  and  Pope  Innocent  with  Pope 
Zozimus.  Church  appeared  against  church,  and  infallibility 
a^;ainst  infallibility.  Zozimus  is  next  to  take  the  field  against 
lumsdf.  Several  reasons  contributed  to  this  efiect.  The  Afri- 
cans continued  their  opposition  with  the  utmost  resolution. 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  the  two  greatest  luminaries  of  the  Latin 
communion,  and  whose  judgment  influenced  Western  Chris^ 
tendom,  declared  openly  against  his  holiness.  The  EmpercM* 
Honorius,  also,  induced  by  a  deputation  from  the  African  Synod 
in  418,  approved  its  decisions,  and  enacted  cruel  laws,  dated 
from  Ravenna,  against  the  Pelagians,  whom  the  pretorian 
prefects  were,  by  royal  authority,  empowered  to  deprive  of 
their  estates  and  condemn  to  perpetual  banishment.' 

His  infallibility,  at  this  crisis,  saw  his  danger  and  sounded  a 
Yetreat  His  holiness  yielded  to  the  storm ;  and,  facing  to  the 
right  about,  anathematized  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  whom  he  had 
honoured  with  his  approbation  and  covered  with  his  protection; 
while,  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity,  he  continued,  with  ridicu- 
lous vanity  and  inconsistency,  to  boast  of  his  pontifical  preroga- 
tives and  authority.  This  vice-god,  in  the  modest  language  of 
Pope  Paul,  •chattered  about  the  pre-eminence  of  the  popedom, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  cursed  Pelagianism,  which  he  had  for- 
meily  sanctioned,  with  might  and  main.  His  infallibility,  in  a 
sacred  synod  of  the  Roman  clergy,  condemned  the  confession  of 
fidth  which  he  had  approved,  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the 
Afiicans  which  he  had  rejected,  and  anathematized  the  persons 
whom  he  had  .patronized.  Pelagianism,  which,  a  few  months 
before,  he  had  dubbed  Catholicism,  now,  by  a  hasty  process, 

>  Ex  hoc  potiuc  easet  pra«varicationii  nota  KnmMiia  dericis  inarenda.  Anguft. 
10.  434.  Invenient  Zozimum  contra  Iimocentii  deceHoria  Boi  aexitentiam,  qui 
primuB  Pelagianam  haereaim  condenmaTit,  fidem  ipnns  Pelagii  ejaaque  complicia 
Oeleatii,  tanquam  yeram  et  Catholicam  laadantenir  maaper  etiam  Africanoi  ciupaii- 
tem  episcopos.  Facnndus,  VII.  3.  Zozune  re^ut  ton  livre  comme  Catholiqne.  et 
loi  comme  orthodoxe.  Godea.  3.  153.  ZozimuB  magnam  de  Pela^  ipBiua  et 
Gaeleatii  orthodoxia  concepit  opinionem.  Libellam  Oatholicmn  exiatimayiL  Alex. 
10.  167,  169.  Zozimus  aberraTit,  cmm  Oaelestinara  Pelagjannm  pro  OathoUoo 
declaroaaet.  Caron,  100.  Qoi  n*etoit  paa  entierement  exempte  d*erreur.  Moreri, 
a  116.  ZozimuB  Celeitii  haeretici  Libellam  Catholicam  ease  pronanciayit.  Dn 
Pin,  348. 

>  Alex.  10.  183.    Godean,  3.  166. 
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became,  in  the  language  of  Zozimus,  impiety,  poison,  abomina- 
tion, error,  perversity,  execration,  pestilence,  and  heresy.  Un- 
satisfied with  these  imprecations,  he  proceeded,  in  the  fervour 
of  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  to  publish  through  Christendom  circu- 
lar letters,  denouncing  anathemas  on  the  Pelagian  impiety.'. 

His  holiness,  to  do  him  justice,  showed  himself,  on  this  occa- 
sion, a  profound  adept  in  the  Christian  art  of  cursing.  He 
formed  his  anathemas  with  skill,  pointed  them  with  precision, 
and  launched  them  with  energy.  His  infallibility,  probably 
fifom  the  proficiency  which  he  displayed  in  the  evangeUcal  duty 
of  cursing,  and  for  his  attachment  to  injustice  and  ambition 
during  his  life,  was  canonized  after  his  deatn.  He  lived  a  tyrant 
and  died  a  saint,  or  rather,  by  a  lucky  hit  or  Baronian  blunder, 
acquired  the  saintified  character  after  his  decease. '  His  carcass 
affords  materials  for  worship :  and  indeed,  with  all  his  imper- 
fections, which  were  many,  JZozimus  is  not  the  worst  article 
of  the  kind,  which  has  graced  the  Roman  calendar  and  chat- 
ler^ed  Roman  adoration. 

The  Asians  also,  like  the  pope,  wheeled  to  the  right  about, 
and  manfully  condemned  their  former  sentences,  which  they 
had  pronounced  in  favour  of  Pelacius.  The  heresiarch  had 
been  patronized  by  John  and  Eulogius,  and  was  afterward 
denounced  by  Theodotus  and  Theodorus*  He  had  been  • 
acquitted  in  the  douncils  of  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis,  and  was 
afterwards  condemned  in  those  of  Antioch  and  Cilicia. 
Theodotus,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  assembled  a  council  in  that 
city  about  the  end  of  the  year  418,  and  without  any  ceremony, 
condemned  Pelagianism  and  anathematized  its  unfortunate 
author.' 

Theodotus  was  imitated  by  Theodorus.  This  changeling, 
who,  like  his  Roman  infallibility,  varied  his  religion  with  the 
occasion,  had  patronised  Pela^us  and  opposed  Augustine.  But 
his  temporising  versatility  induced  him,  about  420,  to  convene 
a  synod  in  CiUcia,  in  which  he  abjured  his  former  profession  and 
denounced  his  former  system.  The  Cilician  clergy,  with  easy 
docility  and  Christian  resignation,  copied  the  obliging  politeness 
of  their  superior.'  Such  was  the  accomodating  facihty  with 
which  the  orientals  abandoned  their  prior  fidth,  and  embraced 
the  fashionable  theology. 

Pelagianism,  in  conjunction  with  Nestorianism,  was,  in  431, 
denounced  by  the  general  council  of  Ephesus.  The  Ephesian 
assembly,  bemg  accounted  a  representation  of  the  whole  church 

0 

^  DetoctDB  a  Zozimo,  et  hiereticoram  iG«lestiwimaB  potteft  Mtenmu  fnh.    Labb. 
3.403.    Aagostm.  1.58.  et  10.  263.    Prosper,  1. 76.    Bin.  1.  871.    Alex.  10.  176. 

*  Mercator.  c.  3.    Com.  i.  208.    Labb.  3.  407. 

*  Alex.  10.  178.    Labb.  3.  408.    Gamor,  210. 
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its  sentence,  in  consequence^  was  of  the  highest  authoriQry  aad 
gave  the  Pela^pan  heresy  the  finishing  blow.  Celestine  also,  the 
Roman  pontiff  of  the  day,  exerted  aJl  his  energy  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  error,  wmch  had  been  patronized  by  his  prede- 
cessor.  Addressing  Maximian  the  JByzantine  patriarch,  he 
characterised  Pelagianism  as  an  impiety  which  deserved  no 

Juarter.  Its  pardzans,  he  admonished  the  patriarch  to  expd 
om  human  society,  lest  the  impious  system,  through  his  lemty, 
should  revive.* 

These  synodal  canons  and  imperial  laws  were  followed  by  the 
rapid  declension  of  Pelagianism.  An  odium,  by  these  means, 
was  thrown  on  the  system,  which  covered  its  partizans  with  sus* 
picion  and  unpopularity.  Its  enemies,  in  consequence,  imagined 
they  had  effected  its  destruction.  Prosper  composed  the  epi» 
tapb  of  Pelagianism  and  Nestorianism,  which  he  denominated 
mother  and  daughter,  and  represented  as  buried  in  the  same 
tomb.^  But  the  triumph  was  ideal.  A  future  day  witnessed 
the  resurrection  of  the  entombed  theology.  The  ancient 
pontiffs,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years,  were  opposed  by  their 
more  modern  successors. 

The  controversy  on  grace,  free-will,  and  predestination  seemed, 
for  a  long  period  after  the  declension  of  Pelagianism,  to  sleep. 
Christendom,  says  Calmet  in  his  Dissertation  on  predestination, 
continued,  after  the  council  of  Orange,  to  enjoy,  on  these 
topics,  a  peace  of  three  hundred  years.  But  a  theolo^cal  dis» 
putation,  similar  to  the  Pelagian,  originated  in  the  nmth  cen- 
tury. Augustine,  refuting  Pelagian  fi'ee-will,  taught,  as  Calmet, 
Godeau,  and  Mabillon  have  shown,  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous 
predestination.  *  Predestination,'  said  the  African  saint,  *  is  the 
precursor  of  grace ;  but  grace  is  the  donation  itself.'*  This 
theology,  insinuated  by  Augustine,  became  afterward  a  fertile 
source  of  contest  among  the  French  clergy. 

Gottescalcus  tod  RsSian,  in  this  controversy,  appeared  first 
in  the  arena  of  literary  combat.  Gottescalcus  was  a  monk  and 
distinguished  for  learning.  He  maintained  the  system  of  pte^ 
destination,  and  particular  redemption,  which,  in  modem  times, 
has  been  called  Calvinism.  He  taught  the  kindred  doctrines 
of  election  and  reprobation.  Raban  and  Hincmar,  indeed, 
represented  Gottescalcus  as  denying  free-will  and  teaching 
predestination  to  sin  as  well  as  to  punishment.  This,  however, 
was  a  mere  calumny.  The  monk  rejected  every  insinuation 
of  the  kind  with  the  utmost  indignation.     The  wicked,  Grottea- 

>  Bin.  S.  57S,  577,  57S.    Alex.  10.  IBS. 
*PKMp.  1.  114.    Bruj,  1.  209. 

'  Praedestinatio  eat  gntiae  praeparatio;  gratia  i«ro  J«m  ipaa  donatio.  Aug.  Do 
foaed.  c.  10.    Godeau.  6.  36S.    Calmet,  3. 3S4. 
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calcus  declared,  were  not  compelled  hj  any  necessity  to  perpe* 
tiate  immorality  t  aJ^  would  oe  pmushed  only  for  vomntaiy 
transgression.' 

Raban,  Archbishop  of  Ments,  opposed  Gottescalcus.  The 
archbishop  seems  to  nave  admitted  election;  but  denied  repio- 
batioQ.  He  acknowledged  predestmation  to  life ;  but  not  to 
death:  and,  hke  many  other  polemics,  misrepresented  his 
adversary.  He  wrote  to  Count  Eberard  and  Bisnop  Notingus^ 
and  characterized  Gottescalcus  as  a  penrerter  of  rehgion  and  a 
forger  of  heresy-* 

Gottescalcus  and  Raban  were  not  left  to  single  combat:  but 
were  supported  by  some  of  the  ablest  theologians  and  the  most 
celebrated  characters  of  the  day*  Hincmar,  Scotus,  and  Ama* 
larius  seconded  Raban;  whilst  Gottescalcus  was  patronized  by 
Remigius,  Bertram,  Prudentius,  Florus,  Lupus,  and  Pope 
Nicholas.  These  two  factions  maintained  their  own  particular 
views  by  copious  quotations  from  the  fathers,  who  indeed  axe 
a  kind  of  mercenary  soldiery,  whose  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  may  be  obtained  by  all  theological  polemics  on  every 
topic  of  ecclesiastical  controversy.  Gottescalcus  and  Remigius 
cited  Augustine,  Fulgentius,  Jerome,  Isidorus,  and  Gregory; 
while  Rahan  and  ELincmar  quoted  Chrysostom,  Gennadius, 
Hilary,  Cyprian,  Cyril,  Bcda,  and  Theodorus. 

The  shock  of  councils  followed  the  war  of  theologians.  The 
councils  of  Mentz  and  Quiercy  appeared  against  those  of  Valence 
and  Lan^res,  as  Raban,  Hincmar,  and  Scotus  had  encountered 
Gottescalcus,  Remigius,  and  Florus.  Gottescalcus  and  his 
cause  were « first  tried  in  the  council  of  Mentz  in  848.  The 
monk  presented  his  confession  of  faith,  in  which  he  unfolded  his 
system  of  predestination  to  this  assembly.  The  synod  conr 
demned  Gottescalcus  for  heresy,  and  sent  him  to  Hincmar, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  whose  diocese  be  had  been  ordained 
to  the  priesthood.^ 

Gottescalcus  was  next  tried  in  the  council  of  Quiercy  in  849, 
and  convicted  of  contumacy  and  heresy*  He  was,  in  -conse- 
quence, deposed  by  a  solemn  sentence,  from  the  priesthood, 
and  scourged,  witnout  mercy,  before  the  emperor  and  the 
surrounding  prelacy.^  Charles  was  a  spectator  of  this  act  of 
inhumanity  and  feasted  his  royal  eyes  with  this  refined  enter- 
tainment. The  punishment  was  inmcted  with  the  utmost  cruelr 
ty,  so  that  Gottescalcus,  in  the  agony  of  torment,  tibrew  into 

^  Da  Pin,  2,  52,  53.    Calmet,  8,  186. 

*  Mabillon,  2,  681.     Mezeraf,  1,  409.    Calmet,  3,  484,  486.    Godean,  6,  368 

*  Da  Pin,  2,  53.    Labbe  9,  1048.    Mabillon,  2.  286.    Godean,  6,  139. 

*  11  fat  condamnft,  comme  heretiqodw    Calmet,  3,  466.    InTentof  ha»nlimii  et 
inconigibilis.     I^abbe,  9.  1055.    Mabillon.  2.  682. 

On  le  discipliaa  oraeUement.    Godaan,  8,  136. 
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the  fire  a  book  which  he  had  written  in  favour  of  his  system. 
He  was  then  cast  into  prison,  where  he  was  doomed  to  suffer 
the  greatest  privations. 

But  the  decisions  of  Mentz  and  Quiercy  were  afterward  re- 
scinded bv  those  of  Valence  and  Langres.  The  synod  of  Valence, 
composed  of  the  prelacy  from  the  three  provinces  of  Lyons, 
Aries,  and  Vienna,  met  in  855,  and  employed  all  its  authority 
to  sanction  the  theory  of  Gottescalcus  and  overthrow  the  system 
of  Hincmar.  The  Valentian  fathers  accordingly  issued  six 
canons,  which  treated  on  free-will  and  predestination,  and  which 
established  election,  reprobation,  and  particulai*  redemption.' 
The  third  canon  teaches  the  predestination  of  the  elect  to  life, 
and  the  predestination  of  the  wicked  to  death.  The  fourth 
represents  the  decision  of  Quiercy,  in  favour  of  universal  re- 
demption, as  a  grand  error,  useless,  hurtful,  and  contrary  to 
the  truth.  The  sacred  synod,  on  these  points,  professed  to 
follow  Cyprian,  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
tradition. 

The  Valentians  treated  Scotus  with  steal  severity.    His 

Eropositions,  unfit  for  pious  ears,  contained,  atx^ording  to  these 
oly  bishops,  ^  a  comment  of  the  devil  rather  than  an  argument 
for  the  truth ;  while  his  silly  work,  full  of  confusion,  exhibited 
trifling  and  foolish  fables,  calculated  to  create  a  disgust  for  the 
purity  of  the  faith.'^  His  production  indeed,  on  this  subject, 
was  a  distinguished  specimen  of  folly  and  extravagance. 

The  council  of  Valence,  according  to  the  statement  of  Sir- 
mond,  Oodeau,  Mabillon,  and  even  Hincmar,  condemned  the 
futh  of  Quiercy.  The  canons  of  Quiercy,  says  Sirmond,  were 
exploded  by  the  synod  of  Valence.  A  similar  statement  is  given 
by  Godeau,  Mabillon,  and  Hincmar  himself.^  These  aumors, 
though  attached  to  Romanism,  admit  the  repugnance  of  the 
synod  of  Valence  to  those  of  Mentz  cuid  Quiercy. 

The  Valentian  council  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Nicholas. 
This  pontiff  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  condemnation  and 
imprisonment  of  Gottescalcus.     The  inhumanity  of  Hincmar 

'  Lea  eveqaes  7  recoimouseat  hardement  la  predestinatioii  des  bons  a  la  vieeter- 
nolle,  et  celle  des  mechans  a  la  mort  etemelle.    Oalmet,  3.  420. 

Fatamor  praedestioalionem  electonun  ad  vitam,  et  praadestinationem  in^ioram 
sd  mortem.    Labb^  9, 1151. 

Hb  confeaient  qa'u  y  a  ane  predestination  dee  impies  a  la  mort  etemelle.  Godean, 
a'  150.    Galmet,  3.  489.    Mabillion,  3,  46. 

Propter  inntilitatein,  vel  etiam  noxietaitem,  et  errorem  contrBriam  ver  itati.  Labbe, 
9.  1152. 

lU  nomment  one  srande  erreor  ropinion  de  ceox,  qui  disent  qae  le  sang  de  Jesus 
Ohrist  a  etft  repanoa  poor  les  impies.    Godeau,  6.  150. 

*  Oommentom  Diaboli  potins  qaam  argomentom  aliqnod  fidei.  Ineptas  qtussti- 
wifnilas,  et  aniles  pene  frbolas,  Scottoromque  pultas,  poritati  fidei  nanseam  inferen- 
tes.     Mabillon,  8.  40.    Labb.  10.  129. 

•Labb.  9.  1162.    GodeM,  6.  150.    MabilUm,  3.  46.    Oalmet,  3.  490, 
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and  his  faction  excited  the  indignarion  of  the  hierarch.  He 
cited  Hincmar  and  Gottescalcus  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
further  investigation.  This,  however,  Hincmar  evaded.  But 
Pnidentius  transmitted  the  canons  of  Valence  to  Nicholas  for 
confirmation,  and  these,  accordingly,  received  the  sanction  of 
the  pontiff.' 

Confirmed,  in  this  manner,  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the 
canons  of  Valence  were  also  approved  by  the  council  of  Lan- 
ffres.  This  assembly  met  in  859,  and  having  considered  the 
Valentian  decisbns  on  grace,  free-will,  and  predestination,  con- 
ferred on  them  the  full  sanction  of  its  authority.^ 

The  controversy  on  grace,  free-will,  and  election  was  little 
agitated  from  the  ninth  till  the  sixteenth  century*  The  school- 
men indeed  exercised  their  pens  on  these  different  topics,  and 
discussed  their  knotty  subjects  with  their  accustomed  subtility : 
and  their  disputations  on  these  points  exhibited,  as  usual,  a 
great  variety  of  sense  and  phraseology.^  But  these  disquisitions 
were  carried  on  in  the  secrecy  of  the  schools,  rather  than  on 
the  public  theatre  of  the  world  ;  and,  in  consequence,  excited 
little  general  interest. 

The  reformation  under  Luther  and  Calvin  rekindled  the  con- 
troversy. Luther  had  studied  the  theology  of  Augustine  and 
Aquinas,  and  embraced  their  system.  CiQvin  also  adopted  the 
same  theory,  which  represents  predestination  as  entirely  gia* 
tuitous  and  unconditional,  and  which,  in  general,  had  been 
patronized  in  the  Latin  communion.  Many  of  the  Romish 
theologians,  therefore,  from  their  aversion  to  alleged  heresy » 
shifted  their  ground,  and  countenanced  conditional  election, 
founded  on  the  foresight  of  human  merit.  Calmet  acknowledges 
this  variation  with  the  utmost  candour.  *  This  question,'  says 
the  learned  Benedictine,  *  has  often  changed  its  phasis  in  the 
church.'  Arsdekin,  with  equal  ingenuousness,  makes  a  similar 
confession,  and  admits,  on  this  point,  *  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  even  at  this  time  among  the  Romish  doctors.'^  Tho 
one  party  advocate  the  unconditionalpredestination  which  has 
since  been  denominated  Calvinism.    The  other  foction,  opposing 

1  Le  Pape  les  approvrtt.    OalmeC,  3.  490.    Mabfllwi,  8.  6SB 

'Mororjr,  5,  45.    MaMlloii,  8.  79. 

>  Calmet,  3.  491.    Boaaaet,  38. 

^  Cette  question  a  chang(6  de  fiuse  ploa  d'ane  hi»  daat  PB^Uae.    OahnaC,  8. 479, 

Inter  Doctorea  Oatholiooa,  magna  eat  etiam  hoo  tempera,  aanlantinnim  dwrn* 
pantia.    Andekin,  1.  360.    Boaiat.  3a    Da  Pin,  3.  72a 

n  J  avoit  denx  aentimenf  parmi  lea  tlieologiens  de  V  e^iae  »*'«— *t  Mml 
anrlaPred.  169. 

Lather,  qoi  aToit  etodift  la  tfaeologie  de  Thoaua  d'  Aqoin,  embraaia  eetta  dpe- 
trine.  OalTin  tomba  dana  lea  mtoea  aentfanena.  Mem.  155^  1S6.  Oma.  qd 
ndrent  lea  aentimenta  de  St  Angoatin,  ae  frtignent  ▼ihiematt  •  pranTer  mHk  wb 
OalTiaialea.    T  imiaw,  10. 7t. 
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(he  prddesdnarian  hypothens,  sapport  H^  syatem  wbich  has 
since  been  called  Armioianism. 

The  celebrated  conncil  of  Trent  exemplified  the  diversity  of 
sentiment,  wliich,  on  this  subject,  reigned  in  the  Romish  com- 
munity. The  Franciscans,  in  this  assembly,  opposed  the  Domi* 
nicans,  and  theologian  encountered  theologian.  One  party 
which  included  the  most  esteemed  doctors,  maintained  uncon- 
ditional and  gratuitous  predestination ;  and,  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  quoted  the  apostolic  authority  of  John  and  Paul,  to 
whom  they  added  Augustine,  Scotus,  and  Aquinas.  Another 
party  accused  this  system  of  impiety,  making  God  partial  and 
unjust,  subverting  free-will,  encouraging  men  in  sin,  and 
abandoning  them  to  despair.  These  connictirig  opinions  had  a 
neutralizing  effect  on  the  canons  of  this  convention.  The  design, 
in  their  composition,  was  to  satisfy  each  party ;  and  the  result 
therefore  was  an  unmeaning  compromise.  Calmet  admits  their 
omission  of  any  decision,  on  the  manner  and  motives  of  election 
and  reprobation.^ 

The  controversy  was  continued  afler  the  council  of  Trent  with 
the  bitterest  animosity.  The  Rhemists,  Dominicans,  and  Janse- 
nists  arrayed  themselves  a^nst  the  Molinists,  Franciscahs,  and 
Jesuits.  The  university  ofParis  opened  a  battery  against  those 
of  Louvain  and  Douay ;  and  the  French  against  the  Belgian 
clergy.  The  hostile  factions,  on  these  occasions,  fought  their 
themogical  battles  with  shocking  violence  and  fury. 

The  Rhemists,  in  their  annotations,  have,  in  strong  language, 
advocated  unconditional  election.  The  elect,  say  these  com- 
mentators in  their  observations  on  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Ephe- 
sians,  and  Thessalonians,  are  called  according  to  the  good-will 
or  eternal  decree  of  God,  and  not  according  to  the  purpose  or 
will  of  man.  The  divine  foreknowledge  is  not  a  mere  provision 
of  human  works,  influenced  by  ordinary  providence  or  natural 
strength  ;  but  comprehends  an  act  of  GckI's  will  to  his  elect. 
God  has  predestinated  these  elect  to  a  conformity  with  his  Son. 
The  call,  santification,  perseverance,  and  glorification  are  the 
effects  of  free  election  and  predestination.  Jacob  was  a  figure 
of  the  elected,  and  Esau  of  the  reprobated.  God's  mercy  is 
displayed  on  the  former,  and  his  justice  on  the  latter.  Predes*- 
tination  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  man's  merit,  but  to  God's 
iBercy.  The  Almighty  has  chosen  some  as  vessels  of  election, 
and  left  others  as  vessels  of  wrath  to  be  lost  in  sin.  God  has 
predestinated  his  people  to  glory  through  the  merits,  not  of 
nan,  but  of  his  beloved  Son.    He  calls  some,  by  his  eternal 


Ptolo^  1.392.    Dii  Pin,  3.  438.    0alm6t,3.OL    Mmi.  164-163. 
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decree,  to  the  &ith ;  while  he  leaves  otfaera  to  darkness  and 
infidelity.' 

The  principal  persons,  whose  publications  and  opinions  on 
this  snbjecti  excited  contests,  were  Molina,  Lessius,  Hamel, 
Jansenius,  and  Quesnel.  The  works  of  these  authors  raised 
dreadful  commotions  in  Spain,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy. 

The  Spanish  controversy  ori^nated  in  the  publication  of  Mo- 
lina's work,  on  the  Concord  of  Grace  and  Free-wilL  The  Jesuit 
Molina  was  bom  at  Cuenca  in  Spain.  He  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Evora  in  Portugal,  and  died  in  Madrid,  anno  1600, 
His  bode,  which  occasioned  such  angiy  and  useless  contentions, 
was  published  in  1588,  and  attempted  to  reconcile  divine  grace 
and  tree*-will  by  a  theory  which  its  author  called  the  Middle 
Science.  His  discovery,  when  divested  of  its  novel  diction, 
founded  the  purposes  of  God  on  the  divine  foresight  of  the 
merit  and  good  works  of  men.^ 

Molina's  work  had  the  honour  of  being  both  approved  and 
condemned  in  an  infallible  communion.  The  Dominicans,  on 
this  subject,  encountered  the  Jesuits.  Attached  to  the  faith  of 
Augustine  and  Aquinas,  as  well  as  mindful  of  their  ancient 
enmity  to  the  Jesiiits,  the  former  society  commenced  a  vigorous 
attack  on  Molinism.     The  Middle  Science,  these  partizans  of 

Sredestination  represented  as  a  system  of  Pela^ianism.  The 
esuits,  on  the  contrary,  defended  Molina's  Middle  Science, 
which  they  extolled  as  truth  and  Christianity.  The  theory 
which  the  one  called  heresy,  the  other  denominated  Catholicism. 
Each  party  published  its  theses,  brimful!  of  virulence  and 
sarcasm.  The  two  &ctions  vented  their  indimiadon  with  such 
fury,  that  the  king  of  Spain  had  to  interfere,  ror  the  purpose  of 
allaying  their  mutual  rage  and  keeping  the  peace :  while  all 
the  royal  authority  was  found  incompetent  enturely  to  suppress 
the  theological  war.* 

The  university  of  Salamanca,  on  this  speculation,  assailed  the 
university  of  Alcala.  The  former  seminary,  in  nine  propositions, 
proscribed  Molinism.  The  latter,  having  subjected  the  work  to 
a  rigid  examination  for  a  whole  year,  voucoed  for  its  Catho- 
licism, and  conformity  to  scripture,  councils,  fathers,  and 
schoolmen.^    Of  the  two  learned  and  orthodox  colleges,  the 

>  Bhenu  Anoot  on  Bom.  yiH.  22.  29,  30.  et  ix.  10.  14*16.  22.  Bph.  i  4. 
2  ThoM.  n.  13. 

•  Andekin,  1.  385.    Moreri,  3.  568.  et  6.  365.    Mem.  219. 

'  Les  Dominicamf  V  attaquerent  yivement  Les  Jetmtes  le  defendermt  de 
m^me.  Calmet,  3.  495.  I«e8  denz  onhvs  oommencerent  a  a'  echaniFer  en 
BcDQgne,  V  an  contre  1'  aatre^  d*  one  maniere  icHidaleaBe.  Mem.  siir  rradeit 
223,  226. 

Lea  Jeaoitea  aont  ti4»«mbarrasM2  a  montrer  qn'  ill  ne  aont  ni  PeJasiiana  al 
Deml-PelagieDB.    Limien,  10.  72. 

*  V  wuTonitft  de  BalamnMinn  le  oemmri.    Mean.  229, 225. 
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one  censured  as  error,  the  system  which  the  othor  patronized 
as  truth  and  Romanism* 

The  Inquisition  of  Spain,  on  this  topic,  attacked  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Portugal.  The  latter  declared  the  Concord  of  Grace 
and  Free  Will  free  from  all  suspicion  of  error.  But  the  former, 
always  favourable  to  the  Dominicans,  censured  a  number  of 
propositions,  extracted  from  Molina's  celebrated  pi^uction.^ 
The  peninsular  inquisitors,  the  professed  enemies  of  mercy 
and  heresy  and  the  avowed  frienos  of  inhumanity  and  Boouu* 
ism,  differed  on  a  question  of  which  they  were  the  accredited 
and  official  judges,  and  whose  sentence  entailed  death,  in  all 
its  horrors,  on  its  devoted  victim. 

Two  Roman  pontiffs,  Clement  and  Paul,  next  pronounced 
different  sentences  on  this  question.  The  controversy  was 
transferred  from  the  holy  office  to  the  holy  see,  and  from  Spain 
to  Italy.  Clement  the  Eighth,  who  then  occupied  the  pontifical 
throne,  established  the  Congregation  of  Helps  for  the  decision 
of  this  contest.  This  assembly  consisted  of  ten  ccmsuUors,  who 
were  the  appointed  judges,  and  who  met  for  the  first  time  in 
1598.  The  Dominicans  and  Jesuits  argued  their  several 
systems,  before  this  convention,  and  awaited  its  sentence  with 
anxiety. 

The  Congregation,  under  his  infallibility's  immediate  superin^ 
tendence,  rejected  Molina's  theory  of  a  middle  science,  and  con- 
demned sixty  of  his  propositions.  This  decision,  in  the  eleventh 
sessbn,  represented  the  Spanish  speculator's  sentiments  on  pre- 
destination as  consonant  with  those  of  Faustus,  Cassian,  and  the 
Pelagians,  and  contrary,  not  only  to  Augustine,  and  Aquinas, 
but'suso  to  sacred  writ  and  the  canons  of  councils.' 

Paul  the  Fifth,  who  succeeded  Clement  in  1605,  proceeded  in 
a  course  widely  difierent  from  his  predecessor.  He  issued  no 
determinatbn.  His  design,  lest  he  should  oSeud  the  French 
king  who  protected  the  Jesuits,  or  the  Spanish  monarch  who 
patronized  the  Jansenists,  was,  not  the  decision,  but  the  sup- 
pression of  the  controversy.  His  supremacy,  therefore,  after 
many  solemn  deliberations,  evaded  a  definitive  sentence :  and, 

Oamplatenaii  Untvenitat  MoltnB  Gonoordiam  per  aaniiiii  intei^fun  rigido  ez- 
amini  sabjeoit  Univerritatu  caloulo  declarator,  in  MoUdb  CoooonBa  eontineri 
iaaam  at  Oatliolicam  daotrinam.    Andeldii,  1.  325. 

^  Omni  arroria  mapioione  Uberata.    Andekin,  1.  325.*  OahnaC,  3.  4S5. 

V  inqointion  d*  Eipagna,  toqjonn  favoraUe  anz  DominieaiBa.  Men.  243.  Illi, 
ex  IffolmtB  Ooncoidia,  propodtionea  aliqnaa  modo  consorarant    JkjndekfD,  1.  326. 

*  On  declara  que  la  lentiment  de  Mouna,  tonchant  la  pradeatmatkm,  elolt  bob 
Molement  contraize  k  la  doctrine  de  Saint  Tbomaa,  et  de  Sunt  AngnatBL  BMit  en- 
core 4  r  eoritnre  lainte,  anz  decrets  des  concilea,  et  caahirme  k  eaDe  ae  CaiaieA 
•C  de  Fanate.    OaUneL  Diaa.  3.  496.    Amonr,  40,  44»  45,  100, 123. 

La  oonsregation  declara  que  Bfolina  etolt  dans  det  aentiniena  semUablet  A  ceoz 
dea  Peiagiena.    Mem.  233, 236*    Oalmet,  3.  497.    Thnan.  6.  241. 
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•dvismg  both  to  modify  their  expressions  and  to  abstain  from 
mutual  obloquyt  left  each  faction  to  enjoy  its  own  opinions.^ 

Each  party,  in  consequence,  as  might  be  expected,  claimed 
the  victory*  The  Dominicans  averred  that  the  decision,  if 
announced,  would  haye  been  in  their  favour :  and  this  was  the 
general  opinion.  The  Jesaits,  on  the  contrary,  shouted  triumph, 
and,  patronized  by  the  greater  part  of  European  Christendom, 
contemned  the  empty  boasts  of  the  enemy. 

France  and  the  Netherlands  became  the  scene  of  this  contro- 
versy, which  had  raged  with  such  fearful  animosity  in  Spain  and 
Italy*  The  belliaer^nts^  on  this  occasion,  were  the  Jesuits  and 
Jansenists,  as  on  tne  former,  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans.  The 
Dominican  ardor,  through  time  and  the  suggestions  of  prudence, 
had  cooled,  and  this  party,  in  consequence,  had,  in  general,  lefi 
the  field.  But  their  place  was  well  suppUed  by  the  fiery  29eal 
of  the  JansenistS)  who,  in  the  support  of^  their  systep,  spumed 
eveiy  idea  of  prudence  or  caution.  These  two  leading  motions 
soon  drew  into  the  vortex  of  contention,  kings,  parUaments, 
pontiffs,  prelates,  doctors,  nuns,  universities,  and  councils. 

The  Jansenists,  who  now  in  place  of  the  Dominicans,  entered 
the  arena  against  the  Jesuits,  took  their  name  from  Jansenius, 
a  bishop  in  the  Bomish  communion,  and  a  doctor  in  the  Univer-- 
sitj  of  Lottvain.  His  work,  which  he  styled  Augustine,  and 
which  treated  on  grace,  free  will,  and  predestination,  was  pub- 
lished at  Louvain  m  1640.  The  author,  who  was  celebrated  for 
his  learning  and  piety,  undertook  to  dehver  not  his  own,  but 
Augustine's  sentiments  on  Divine  Grace  and  human  imbecility. 
He  even  transcribed  in  many  instances  his  patron's  own  Wor<li9. 
The  faith  of  the  Roman  saint  was  like  its  author,  idolized  in  the 
Romish  communion.  Jansenius,  therefore,  wished  to  shield 
himself  under  the  authority  of  his  noiffhty  name.  But  the 
march  of  events  and  the  sap  <^  time  had  wrought  their  accus* 
tomed  changes,  and  manifested  on  this  topic  the  mutability  of 
human  opinions.  Many  who  revered  Augustine's  name  had 
renounced  his  theobgy,  though  others  still  adhered  to  his 
ancient  system*  ^ 

France  and  the  Netherlands  encountered  each  oUier  on  the 
subject  of  Jansenism.  The  latter,  in  general  embraced  this 
theory,  which  the  former  as  geoerally  rdected.  Pope  Urbaa* 
but  in  vain^  condemn#d  die  work  entitled  Augustinus,  as  firaught 
with  aeveial  errors.  Many  misinterpreted  his  manifesto,  fuu) 
still  more  disregarded  its  authority.  The  doctors  of  Loaivain, 
Uke  the  authors  of  Port-Royal,  persevered  in  their  support  of 


i^Paol  V^n'ionMtflnooi«rien^flcil6.,  Monryi  3.  66a  Litem  pottea  in  m^ 
mnuQpofffUFulitf  Pj^aV..  J«|aii%  5,  W.  t,Amtm,,^9,  40.  CalsMtp  3.  4S9 
BmiMet,  2.  9S0 
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the  condemned  system.  The  popish  population  of  Holland 
also,  through  the  agency  and  influence  of  Arnold,  who,  in  1674, 
sought  an  asylum  in  that  country,  embraced  the  same  sentiments. 
The  Dutch  and  Belgian  professors  of  Romanism,  clergy  and 
laity,  continued  in  general,  notwithstanding  the  sentences  of 
popes  and  inquisitions,  to  patronize  Jansenism.^  The  two  na* 
tions  in  this  manner,  variea  and  adopted  jarring  ^stems,  in  the 
precincts  of  an  unerring  communion. 

The  French  were  divided,  though  the  majority  of  its  prelacy 
fiivoured  Jesuitism.  This  nation,  however,  escaped  the  agita-* 
lion  of  this  controversy  till  1644  ;  and  hostilities,  till  1649,  were 
confined  to  a  literary  war  of  polemical  writers,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  excommunication,  interdict,  incarceration,  banish- 
ment, and  confiscation. 

The  Jansenists  opened  this  wordy  campaign  with  great  spirit 
and  ability.  An  overwhelming  phalanx  of  their  authors,  on 
this  occasion,  seized  the  pen.  Cyran,  Arnold,  Nicole,  Quesnel, 
and  Pascal  displayed  all  the  powers  of  learning  and  eloquence. 
All  these  were  men  of  genius  and  erudition,  and  actuated  with 
the  deepest  detestation  of  Jesuitism.  Pascal,  by  the  poignancy 
of  his  satire,  rendered  the  enemy  ridiculous.  His  Provincial 
Letters  written  against  the  hostile  faction,  are,  says  Voltaire, 
models  of  eloquence  and  ridicule,  and  combine  the  wit  of  Mo« 
licre  with  the  sublimity  of  Bossuet.  The  production,  indeed, 
exhibits  not  only  the  excellence  of  taste  and  style,  but  also  all 
the  force  of  reason  and  raillery.* 

This  party  also  sissailed  thle  foe  with  another  weapon  of  a 
more  flashy,  but  more  deceitful  kind.  This  consisted  in  *  lying 
wonders,*  which  their  authors  called  thunder-peals,  but  their 
opponents  fictions  and  fanciful  convulsions,  which  dazzled  the 
spectator,  embarrassed  the  adversary,  and  astonished  the  world. 
The  sick,  who  had  been  restored  to  health,  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
the  dumb,  and  the  lame,  who  had  been  enabled  to  see,  hear, 
speak,  and  walk,  demonstrated  to  the  eye  of  superstition  and 
credulity,  the  truth  of  their  heaven-attested  system. 

The  Jesuits  assumed  similar  arms,  and  endeavoured,  as  weU 
as  they  could,  to  ply  counteracting  argument  and  invective. 
But  a  miserable  want  of  literary  talent,  at  this  time,  characterized 
this  faction.  Their  whole  array  could  not  supply  a  single  man 
of  genius  and  learning,  capable  of  meetkig  tnose  who,  in  the, 
field  of  theological  controversy,  figured  to  such  advantage  in 
the  hoiBtile  ranks.     Though  remarkable,  in  general,  for  prudence 

>  Orta  eiM  inter  tlieologot  Belgii  dawidU.  Labb.  21. 1790.  Las  tlieologjent  ae 
partBgerent    Calmet,  Dim.  3.  493.    Moreiy,  5.  22.    Baniset,  2.  91.    Mem.  273. 

*Lea  Lettret  Prorincialei  paMent  poor  on  modulo  do  natt6t6,  d'elogance,  ct  de 
boo  ienf .  Mem.  334.  yoL  9.  94. 
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and  caution,  the  inFatuated  men,  on  this  occasion,  also  attempted 
miracles  to  confront  those  of  their  opponents ;  but  were  again 
beaten  by  the  enemy  in  this  kind  of  manu&x;ture.  Their  miracu* 
'lous  exmbitions  only  afforded  a  laugh  to  the  spectator.)  and 
exposed  their  authors  to  contempt*  The  prodigies  of  their 
rivals  alone  were  in  feshion.  But  these  bunglers,  as  they  ap- 
peared, in  juggleiy  and  legerdemain,  were  supported  in  the  war 
Dy  kings,  popes,  anathemas,  excommunication,  exile,  imprison- 
ment,  and  the  tangible  lo^c  of  guns,  bayonets,  and  dragoons, 
when  the  fulminations  of  papsu  bulls  followed  the  shock  of 
theological  discussion  and  miraculous  display. 

This  (action,  however,  notwithstanding  their  awkwardness  in 
writing  and  miracles,  had,  at  this  time,  obtained  the  favour  of 
the  Roman  pontiff  and  of  the  French  king  and  clergy.  Their 
present  prosperity  in  the  French  kingdom  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  their  former  adversity.  The  Parisian  faculty  of 
theology,  as  well  as  the  French  church  and  parliament,  opposed 
this  society  on  its  early  introduction  into  France.  The  Faculty 
in  1564,  accused  them  of  every  atrocity,  of  strife,  wrangling, 
contention,  envy,  and  rebellion,  which  endaneer  religion,  trouble 
the  church,  and  tend  to  destruction  rather  tnan  to  edification, 
and  petitioned  the  parliariient  to  expel  them  from  the  kingdom. 
The  parliament,  accordingly,  in  1594,  banished  the  whole 
company  from  the  nation,  as  enemies  of  the  king,  corrupters 
of  youth,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.' 

But  the  society  afterwards  returned,  and  were  patronised  by 
the  French  king  and  clergy,  as  well  as  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 
The  French  prelacy  in  consequence,  to  tne  number  of  eighty- 
eight,  favouring  Jesuitism  and  influenced  by  its  partizans,  soli- 
cited his  infaUibility,  Pope  Innocent  the  Tenth,  for  his  official 
decision  on  this  momentous  question  of  Jansenism.  But  eleven 
of  the  bishops,  notwithstanding  the  unity  of  the  Romish  com- 
munion, varied  from  their  fellows ;  and  for  several  reasons  which 
they  enumerated,  such  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  time,  and  the  propriety  of  allowing  a  French  synod 
to  finish  a  French  controversy,  they  deprecated  papal  interfe- 
rence. But  the  pontiff  complied  with-  the  majority,  and,  in  a 
definitive  sentence  issued  in  1658,  denounced  Jansenism,  which 
had  been  reduced  to  five  propositions,  as  fraught  with  rashness, 
impiety,  scandal,  blasphemy,  falsehood,  and  heresy.' 

>  Qn^rekt,  litM,  dinidit,  oontentionaa,  mmaMimm,  rabellioBat^  ▼•riai^o  aeir 
•anuB  inducere:  hia  do  canms,  banc  aocietatem  in  religioniB  negodo  pencolotam 
▼ideri ;  at  qiue  pacem  eccletie  contarbet,  et  magis  ad  aeatructionem  qnam  edifi- 
eationem  pertiiiaat    Thaanoa,  2.  430. 

11b  forent  bannia  da  Boiaome,  eomme  comipteani  de  la  Jeaneise,  pertorbatean 
dn  repot  pablio,  eC  ennemia  da  roi.    Daniel,  10.  64.    Iiiiiiieri,  7.  2StS. 

•  Labb.  21. 1643, 1644.  Mem.  31S.  Moreri,  5.  23  Jaenin,  5.  18S.  Banaaetp 
2.331.    Amoar,  67. 429. 
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An  assembly  of  the  French  prelacy  in  1664,  convened  and 
influenced  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  was  an  enemy  of  the 
Jansenists,  unanimously  accepted  the  ptfipal  decision.  The 
same  was  also  sanctioned  by  his  most  Christian  majesty's  royal 
authority.  The  Parisian  Faculty  of  Theology  next  received 
the  bull ;  but  not  like  the  cler^,  with  unaninuty.  Sixty  of  its 
doctors,  notwithstanding  popish  harmonyi  protested  and  ap^ 
pealed  from  the  pope  to  the  parliament.' 

Pope  Alexanaer  the  Seventh  next  interposed  his  supreme 
authority.  The  Jansenists  distinguished  TOtweeo  right  and 
fact,  and  admitted  that  the  6ve  propositions  were,  by  ri^ht,: 
condemned ;  but,  in  fact,  were  not  in  the  work  of  Jansenms. 
Alexander  in  1656,  renewed  his  predecessor's  constitution,  and 
extended  it  to  both  ri^ht  and  fact.  He  also  prescribed  a  forr 
mulary  in  1665,  to  be  signed  by  all  the  French  clergj :  and  all 
he  declared,  who  should  gainsay  it,  would  incur  the  indignation 
of  Almighty  Ood  and  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  PauL 

Four  prelates,  Amoki,  Busenval,  Pavilion,  and  Coulet,  with 
many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  refused  to  sign,  notwithstanding  the^ 
pope's  interdict  and  excommunications.  The  nuns  of  Por^> 
royal  also  followed  the  example  of  these  bishops.  Dreadful  con- 
fusion ensued.  A  process  was  commenced  for  the  deposition  of 
the  refractory  prelates.  The  nuns  of  Port-royal  were  torn  fitNti 
their  cloisters,  and  the  feeble  captives,  armed  only  with  inno-. 
cence  and  simplicity,  and  guarded  by  a  squadron  of  soldiery, 
were  conveyed  to  strange  convents,  and  their  nunnery,  once  the 
object  of  their  fondest  attachment  and  now  their  deepest  regret, 
was  razed  from  the  foundation. 

But  Clement  the  Ninth,  in  the  meantime,  proceeded,  no^ 
withstanding  papal  unity,  to  overthrow  the  acts  of  his  predece*-. 
sors.  Innocent  and  Alexander.  His  supremacy,  in  1668,  amid 
theobgical  commotion  and  war,  issued  an  edict  of  pacification* 
He  modiBed  the  formulary  of  Alexander,  and  permitted  the 
dissatisfied  clei^  to  interpret  his  predecessor's  rescript  in  their 
own  sense,  and  to  subscribe  in  smcerity.  These  accordimly 
signed  for  the  right  in  sincerity,  and  preserved  for  the  mct^ 
mental  reservation  and  a  respectful  silenct.  This  modification, 
which  diffused  joy  through  tne  nation,  was  called  the  petoe  of  > 
Clement,  and  continued  with  slight  interruptions  for  ihirty^four 
years.* 

Clement  the  Tenth,  who  succeeded  to  the  popedom,  seems 

>  I<e6  Dootean  da  Sorbonne  so  troftvaiit  partecez :  soixaate  DocteaFS  protai^erent^ 
et  eo  appellerent  an  Farlament.   Mem.  aor.  Praa.  374,  27S.    Volt.  9.  ^.    Banaaet, 
2.331.    Labb.  21. 1643,  1644.. ,  Moron,  5.  22.    Jaetun,  &.  ISS,  119.    Lemiara,' 
10.257. 

*  Olementa'aniiraaaa  ob  dopaer  U  paix  •  recUae.    MoroH,  3.. 454.    Pagaaat,  2  ' 
337-440. 
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to'  bciTe  ooiintebanced  the  pad&»don  efEbcted  by  his  prede- 
cessor. Innocent  the  Eleventn,  his  successor,  not  only  concurred 
in  the  act  of  pacification  and  in  the  repeal  of  Alexander's 
Constitution  and  Formulary,  but  also,  notwithstanding  papal 
unanimity,  probably  adopted  Jansenism  and  certainly  pa- 
tronized its  ^artizans.  BOis  holiness,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
embraced  their  system,  though  formerly  denounced  in  pontifical 
anathemas*  During  his  whole  papacy  he  had  constant  inter- 
course with  its  patrons,  whom  he  honoured  with  his  &vour  and 
commendation,  and  supported  with  his  firiendship  and  protection. 
The  calumny  and  punishments  which  they  had  endured,  he 
regarded  as  unmerited  and  uiyust  persecution.  Their  conduct, 
be  respected,  as  far  superior  to  that  of  their  opponents,  whom 
he  hated,  and  who,  in  return  detested  his  supremacy.  This 
treatment  of  the  persecuted  secured,  as  might  oe  expected,  the 
gratitude  and  attachment  which  they  always  manifested  to  this 
pontiff.  Innocent,  in  this  manner,  retracted  the  decisions  of 
former  pontiffs  and  displayed  the  variatipns  of  Romanism.^ 

Clement  the  Eleventh,  in  defiance  of  unity,  overturned  the 
pacification  of  Clement  the  Ninth  and  the  patronage  of  Innocent 
the  Eleventh.  He  also  confirmed  and  renewed  the  constitu- 
tions of  Innocent  the  Tenth  and  Alexander  the  Seventh 
against  Jansenism,  and  denounced  a  work  of  Qucsn^'s  on  the 
New  Testament.  The  condemnation  of  this  book,  which  he  had 
formerly  praased,  manifested  papal  inconsistency,  and  rekindled 
die  theologicai  war  in  aggravated  horrors,  through  the  French 
nation. 

Quesnel,  a  priest  of  the  Oratory  and  an  abettor  of  Janse- 
nism, inwove  nis  system  with  great  eloquence  and  address  in 
his  moral  reflections  on  the  New  Testament.  This  theory,  in 
his  composition,  which  was  distinguished  by  its  elegance  and 
simplicity,  assumed  the-  fairest  aspect  and  the  most  pleasing 
form* 

This  work  on  its  publication  was  eulogized  by  Bossuet, 
Vialart,  Noailles,  UrfiS,  the  Parisian  Faculty,  the  French  king, 
and  the  Roman  pontiff.  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meanx,  cotjaposed 
a  Vindication  of  QuesnePs  Moral  Reflections.  Vialart,  Bishop 
of  Chalons,  respected  for  his  wisdom  and  piety,  having  sub- 
o^tted  the  work  to  a  carefol  examination,  approved,  and,  in 
1671,  recommended  it  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese. 

1  Hs  out  m^me  accuse  le  Pape  d'etre  JaiueiiiBte.  Mem.  376. 

InDoceiitXI.  haiitoit  let  Jeetute«  et  temoignoit  laire  gttoA  cas  des  JanienSatea. 
Moreri,  5.  128.  On  accua  ce  pape  de  a'avoir  eecs^  ^'entretemr  commerce  avac 
toiu  lea  Jaoaemstea,  de  lea  avoir  comblez  de  §08  graces,  d'avoir  iait  lear  eloge, 
d'etre  declare  lenr  protectenr.    Limiers,  7.  226. 

Iimooeiit  XI.  aaxmt  retract^  lea  decreta  de  909  predeceaMon.    Limiera,  7.  227 
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The  author,  he  attested,  had  long  been  a  diaciple  uk  the  school 

of  the  Holy  Spirit  Noailles,  Archbishop  of  raris,  praised  its 
Catholicism  and  tendency  to  instruct  and  edify  the  pastor  and 
the  people.  Urfe,  bishop  of  Limoges,  requested  the  author  to 
publish  his  Reflections  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  one 
volume  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  the  country. .  The  Parisian 
Faculty  vouched  for  its  Catholicism  and  conformity  to  the 
Apostolic  Roman  faith.  Louis  the  French  king  granted  a 
liberty  of  publication  and  conveyed  the  sanction  of  his  royal 
authority.  The  Roman  pontiflf  in  the  presence  of  Renaudot 
extolled  the  work  as  a  matchless  performance,  superior  to  any 
comnientary  by  the  theologians  of  Italy.  Its  doctrine,  which 
he  afterwards  branded  with  the  seal  of  reprobation,  he  had 
formerly  preached  to  the  Roman  people.^ 

But  these  encomiasts  soon  changed  their  note,  and  condemned 
the  book  which  they  had  approved.  Quesnel's  work  offended 
the  king  and  the  Jesuits.  Its  morality  exhibited  too  spotless  a 
standard  of  purity  for  the  filthy  conftaternity,  who,  according 
to  the  witty  ooileau,  lengthened  the  creed  and  shortened  the 
commandments,  or  for  the  French  sovereign,  who  was  actuated 
by  ambition  and  sunk  in  sensuality.  Its  rigour  in  the  prescrip- 
tion of  duty  presented  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  the  voluptuaiy 
and  to  the  profane  and  careless,  which  these  accommodating 
liioralists  contrasted  with  the  easy  pliancy  of  Jesuitism.  His 
majesty  also  saw,  or  thought  he  saw  in  Jansenism,  a  tendency 
to  Presbyterianism  instead  of  Popeiy.  Its  faith,  besides,  was 
too  like  Calvinism  for  the  royal  and  Jesuitical  taste.  The  king 
and  the  Jesuits,  therefore,  solicited  and  obtained  its  condemnar  , 
tion.  The  Moral  Reflections  were  denounced  by  their  former  * 
adulators,  Clement,  Louis,  the  Parisian  University,  and  the 
.French  clergy.* 

Clement,  solicited  by  Lewis  and  the  Jesuits,  censured  the 
work,  on  which,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  lavished  his  fuIscMne 
flattery.  His  infallibility,  in  1713,  denounced,  in  his  bull 
Unigenitus,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  one  propositions 
extracted  from  Quesnel's  Annotations.     These,  his  supremacy 

*  BoBsoet  cqmposa  la  jaatification  des  Beflexioiu  Morales.    Moreri,  7.  13. 

Vialart  lat  cet  oavraf  e,  Papproaya,  Padopta,  etc.  Moreri,  7.  12.  Noailles  Tap- 
proava.  n  reconunanaa  4  son  clergi^  ot  a  son  people  la  lectare  de  cet  lim. 
Moreri,  1.  13. 

Noailles  aToit  accords  son  approbation  aox  Reflexions  sar  le  Noavean  Test»> 
ment.    Limiers,  12.  112.    Bansset,  2.  109. 

UrOb  fit  prier  Taiitear  de  faire  imprimer  ses  Reflexions,  etc.    Moreri,  7.  13. 

Nous  avons  la  ces  Reflexions  Morales.  Nous  avons  trouv6  qa*elles  ne  cm 
tiennent  rien  que  de  confonAe  ala  foi  Oatholique.    App.  in  Quesn.  1.  8,  10. 

La  doctrine  de  ses  propositions  se  trouve  dans  les  homelies  que  le  Fape  a  aatre> 
fins  prechees  an  peuple  Romain.    Limiers,  12.  115.     Bauseet,  2.  108. 

'  Bib.  An.  21.  400.    Bansset,  2.  75.    Limiers,  10.  75.  et  12.  113. 
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coQvicUKl  of  temerity,  capdousness,  scandaly  impiety,  falseboody 
blasphemy,  sedition,  schism,  and  heresy.  The  Moral  Reflec- 
tions, according  to  his  holiness,  contained  truth  blended  with 
error,  calculated  to  lead  men  to  perdition*^ 

Louis,  in  1714,  revoked  th^privilege  of  publication,  which 
he  had  granted,  and  b}'^  which  he  had  impressed  the  work  with 
the  broad  seal  of  his  royal  authority.  Jansenism,  his  majesty 
called  a  novelty,  and  the  Moral  Reflections  a  false  anu  danger- 
ous book :  and  he  interdicted  its  publication  and  circulation  . 
under  pain  of  exemplary  punishment.' 

The  Parisian  university,  that  had  lauded  the  Catholicism  of 
Quesnel's  work,  accepted  Clement's  constitution,  taxing  the  same 
work  with  blasphemy  and  heresy.  The  learned  doctors  styled 
Jansenism  a  heresy,  and  received  with  submission  the  pontifi^'s 
condemnation  of  the  once  praised,  but  now  vilified  propositions. 
Truth,  by  such  a  simple  process,  could  be  transubstantiated 
into  falsehood.' 

The  assembly  of  the  French  prelacy,  also,  which  met  in  Paris 
in  1713  and  1714,  accepted  the  papal  constitution  with  submis- 
sion and  respect.  The  holy  bishops  forbade  the  reading  of  the 
Moral  Reflections,  which  they  said  contained  blasphemy  and 
heresy.  This  sentence  they  published  in  a  Pastoral  Instruction, 
which  was  circulated  through  their  dioceses.  The  decision, 
however,  was  not  unanimous.  Forty  accepted,  and  eighr. 
rejected  the  bull.  Of  those  who  accepted,  many  added  such 
explanations  and  restrictions  as  might  protect  from  attaint  the 
faith  and  morality  of  Catholicism,  the  rights  of  the  French 
prelacy,  and  the  discipline  and  liberty  of  tne  Gallican  church. 
Many  also  who  had  subscribed  afterward  retracted ;  and  some 
of  these  at  the  point  of  death.* 

The  schism  on  the  pontifical  constitution  extended  not  only 
to  the  Parisian  council,  but  also  to  the  whole  French  clergy. 
These,  on  this  occasion,  were  divided  into  two  factions,  tne 
AccEPTANTS  and  Recusants.  The  former,  comprehending  A 
hundred  bishops  with  many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were  patro- 

1  La  doctrine  da  cas  propoiitiozM  qnalifi^es  de  fansMs,  captieiueiy  acandaleuBM, 
temeraires,  impies,  blaspbemataires,  so  trouve  pourtant  dans  les  homelies  que  le 
Pape  a  aatre  lois  prechees  aa  people  Romain.  •  Limien,  12. 115.    Labb.  21. 1821. 

*  NooB  devious  commencer  par  revoqaer  la  privilege  que  nooB  aviona  accords, 
poor  en  permettre  1'  impression.    Labb.  21.  1831»  1132.     Limiers,  12.  180. 

*  Sacra  Faoultas  Gonstitationem  sninina  com  reverentia  et  obsequio  recepit. 
Labb.  21.  1840. 

4  Elle  accepte  avec  soamession  et  aveo  respect.  Labb.  21.  1823.  Quarante  er^- 
qoes  acceptoient  cette  Bolle.  Le  Cardinal  de  NoaiUes  et  plosieurs  autres  ev^qnes 
refoserent  d'accepter  la  Gonstitatbn.    Limiers,  12.  117,  118. 

Qoelqoes  ev^qoes  et  docteors  n'ont  pas  voulo  y  souscrire  sans  explication. 
Moreri,  5.  22. 

On  varra  dans  la  suite  les  retractations  de  plusieors  de  ses  prelats  acceptaas. 
Limier8,12.  118,271. 
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•  Dized  by  the  pope,  the  king,  and  the  Jesnits.  The  latter, 
including  fifteen  of  the  prelacy,  and  some  of  the  priesthood, 
were  supported,  in  general,  by  the  parliaments  and  the  people ; 
but  underwent  all  kinds  of  persecution  from  the  pontiff  and 
their  sovereign.  The  pope  anH  the  monarch,  indeed,  forced  it, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  cler^,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  who  were  influenced  by  royal  threats  and 
promises.* 

The  French  varied  in  the  explanation  of  the  bull,  as  well  as 
in  its  acceptance.  Of  the  acceptants,  some  received  it  in  purity 
and  simphcity.  Such  thought  it  so  clear  as  to  need  no  illustra- 
tion. Others  accused  it  of  obscurity,  and  accompanied  its 
publication  with  a  world  of  explanations  and  restrictions.  The 
cardinals  Bissy  and  Tencin  loudly  declared  their  utter  inabiUty 
to  understand  it,  and  received  it,  strange  to  say,  because  it 
was  unintelligible.' 

The  Recusants,  differing  indeed  in  words,  agreed  in  sense. 
Harmonious  in  its  condemnation,  this  party  painted  its  meaning 
in  varying  colours.  The  canvass,  unner  their  hands,  uniformly 
bore  tne  mark  of  reprobation,  and  was  stamped  with  the  broad 
seal  of  heresy.  The  Constitution  Unigenitus,  all  these  avowed, 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  faith  and  morality,  and  enveloped 
in  sacrilegious  censure,  the  canons  of  councils,  and  even  the 
words  of  eternal  truth.  Some  reckoned  it  pointed  against 
Calvinism,  and  some  against  the  Angelic  uccbor  Thomas 
Aquinas,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  his  erystem.  Others 
thought  his  infallibility  had  become  a  patron  of  Molina,  and 
intended  to  support  the  theory  which  haa  been  condemned  by 
pope  Clement  and  the  Congregation  of  Helps.  The  condemned 
propositions  of  Quesnel,  on  the  contrary,  were,  this  faction 
averred,  a  faithful  expression  of  Catholicism,  couched,  in  general, 
as  even  Languet  admitted,  in  the  language  of  Augustine, 
Prosper,  Fulgentius,  and  Leo.' 

'  Les  prelatB  da  roianme  etoient  sont  putagec  sor  m  acceptation.  Limienf,  IS. 
369. 

Les  menaccB  et  let  promesset  ont  M  emploieea.  La  ▼olont^  da  Prince  a  %th 
le  motif.  ApoL  1.  269.  Le  Roi  de  France  a  oblijB^6  par  aon  antfaorit^  et  le  clerg6 
de  France  et  la  Sorbonne  d'admettre  la  Conatitation.    Moreri,  5.  82. 

*  La  Gonstitation  est  si  claire  qa'elle  n'a  pas  besoin  d'escplication.  Limien,  12. 
119.  lis  7  donassent  explications,  avec  oiyerses  modincations  et  restrictioBS. 
Moreri,  7.  13. 

On  ne  peat  le  receroir,  comme  les  Cardinanz  de  Bissy  et  de  Tencin,  en  fiusant 
haatement  profession  de  ne  le  pas  entendre.   ^Apol.  1.  169. 

'  La  CoDstitotion  donne  manifestement  atteinte  k  plosienrs  veritez  de  foi  et  de 
morale.    Limiers,  12. 120. 

Les  101  propositions  sont  one  fldelle  expression  de  la  ibi  OathoHqne.  ApoL 
Adv.  7. 

La  Bnlle  sooffre  les  explanations  les  plos  oppos^es.  ApoL  264.  Les  ans  1' 
enteodentd'nnefa^on  et  les  aatres^del'aatre.  Apol.  1.  131.  On  y  a  troore  ]» 
confirmation  do  syst^me  de  Molina.    Apc^g.  2.  41. 
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The  recusant  clergy  were  as  unanimous  in  their  opposition 
to  its  execution,  as  in  their  condemnation  of  its  contents.  The 
majority  of  the  priesthood  reclaimed  against  it.  The  people, 
the  parliaments,  and,  in  general,  tlie  universities,  held  it  in 
detestation.  The  Cardinals  Bissy  and  Fleury,  bishops  of 
Meaux  and  Frejus,  two  of  its  defenders,  were  compelled  to 
avow  that  a  hundred  thousand  voices  were  raised  against  it, 
and  that  it  could  not  have  been  treated  with  greater  indignation 
at  Geneva  than  in  France.* 

But  all  opposition  appeared  useless.  The  king  and  the  pope 
urged  its  execution  by  the  dint  of  excommunication,  calumny, 
interdict,  proscription,  banishment,  confiscation,  and  the  bastile. 
Red  hot  anathemas  flashed  from  the  Vatican.  Its  opponents 
were  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  innovators,  rebels,  schis- 
matics, and  heretics.  Some  were  imprisoned,  and  some  banished. 
Absolution  was  refused  to  the  refractory,  and  even  the  sacra- 
ments to  the  dying.  The  departing,  when  life  was  at  the  last 
ebb,  were  frequently  outragea  with  reproach,  instead  of  being 
solaced  with  consolation.  This  treatment  sometimes  hastened 
their  dissolution.  The  fury  of  the  ruthless  enemy  pursued  its 
hapless  victims  beyond  the  precincts  of  death.  Their  remains, 
deprived  of  ecclesiastical  burial,  were  excluded  from  the  sepul- 
chre, or  consignedt  with  unbaptized  infants,  to  the  unhallowed 
tomb.* 

But  a  new  revolution,  on  this  question,  was  soon  to  be 
eflfected  in  the  French  nation.  Louis,  in  1715,  departed  this 
life,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  appointed  Regent.  The 
royal  declaration,  therefore,  obliging  the  French  prelacy  to 
receive  the  Roman  bull,  was  suppressed.  Tellier,  the  king's 
confessor,  and  an  active  enemy  of  the  refractory  clergy,  was 
loaded  with  public  odium,  and  banished  to  La  Flesche,  then  to 
Bourges,  and  afterward  to  Amiens.  The  exiled  were  recalled, 
and  the  imprisoned  liberated.  Freedom  was  restored  to  the 
clergy,  the  people,  the  parliaments,  and  the  faculty  of  theology. 
Many  of  the  clei^  recanted,  and  the  laity  who  had  generally 
opposed  the  constitution,  enjoyed  a  triumph.  The  parliament 
exulted  in  the  victory.  The  feculty  of  theology,  serving  the 
time  and  changing  with  the  scene,  protested  against  the  bull, 

>  Bn  France,  le«  fidMes  ladetestenL  l«e  grand  nombre  des  theologiens  la  conw 
battent    Le  comman  des  premierB  pasteurB  la  rejettent.    Apol.  1.  242. 

Lea  Oardinaox  de  Bitty  et  de  Fleoiy  ont  etft  forces  d'ayoner,  qoe  cent  mille  roix 
a'etoient  el^vfea  contre  ce  decret,  et  qa'il  n'  ent  pas  ktk  traits  plos  indignement  k 
Qea^ye  qn'il  Ta  M  en  France.     Apol.  1.  240.    Volt  9.  110,  111. 

•  Ceox  qui  refiiseront  de  le  signer  ibrent  interdits  et  ezcommnmes.  Moron, 
5.22. 

Us  folmineront  contre  eaz  les  Anath^mes  redontables.    Apol.  1.  92. 

On  aToit  m^me  deja  commenc6  par  des  pioscriptioiis  et  des  ezils  contra  lee 
Limiers,  12.  311,  312.    Apolog.  1.  3. 
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and  declared  their  former  decimoa  a  br^rj.  Present  declara- 
tions, through  the  kingdom,  were,  on  this  topic,  opposed  to  for- 
mer decisions,  and  all  things  seemed  to  change,  in  a  communion 
which  vainly  boasts  of  immutability.^ 

But  the  pope,  in  his  obstinacy,  published  apostolic  letters,  in 
1717,  separatmg  from  his  communion  all  who  would  not  acc^ 
the  constitution.  The  Regent  resolved,  if  possible,  to  restore 
peace.  The  papstl  bull  was  modified,  so  as  to  give  general 
satisfitction.  This  modification,  the  parliament,  in  1720, 
registered  with  the  customary  reservations ;  and  a  general 
pacification  ensued,  which  lasted,  with  few  interruptions,  till 
the  year  1760.* 

New  disturbances  arose  in  France,  in  1750,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bull  Unigenitus.  This  pontifical  edict,  though  detested 
by  the  parliaments  and  execrated  by  the  people,  was  cherished 
with  fond  attachment  by  the  Archbishop  of  r aris  and  many  of 
the  prelacy  and  inferior  clergy.  This  section  of  the  French 
hierarchy  resolved  to  force  the  constitution,  which  was  the  idol 
of  their  hearts,  on  the  people,  by  refusing  the  communion  and 
extreme  unction  to  all  who  opposed.  The  clergy  obtained  the 
support  of  the  king,  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Pope  Benedict  also, 
in  a  circular  to  the  French  episcopacy,  urged  the  reception  of 
the  Roman  manifesto.  But  the  parUament  and  the  people 
resisted  with  great  resolution.  Dreadful  confusion  ensued* 
The  king  tried  the  strength  of  the  secular  arm  in  alternately 
bamishing  and  recaUing  the  parliament  and  some  of  the  most 
active  of  the  prelacy.  The  parliament,  however,  was  firm, 
notwithstanding  banishment  and  the  bastile.  The  people  also 
resisted  the  clergy  with  unshaken  determination.  The  parlia- 
ment and  popular  firnmess,  in  the  end,  c^ned  a  victory  over 
the  king,  the  pope,  and  die  clergy,  wno,  after  a  long  and 
desperate  struggle  diversified  by  alternate  triumph  and  aefeat, 
submitted  to  a  virtual  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  constitution. 

Jansenism  and  Jesuitism  soon  lost  all  interest  in  the  tranquillity 
and  transactions  which  followed.  The  Jansenists  were  no  longer 
supported  by  the  pen  of  an  Arnold,  a  Nicole,  a  Pascal,  and  a 

>  Louis  etant  mort,  la  declaration  fat  Bapprimeo.  Moreri,  7.  13.  Volt  9 
112,  113. 

Lea  exiles  ont  6t6  rappellez.  La  Ukert6  a  M  rendao  aox  parlemena  at  ax 
eT^quet.     Limiers,  12.  311. 

La  Faculty  de  Theologie  de  Paris  declara  que  la  decret  da  cinqoieme  Mais  1714, 
etoit  faax.     Moreri,  7.  13.    Gastel,  320. 

On  les  vit  opposer  k  ces  decrets  des  decrets  contraires.  Moreri,  7.  13.  Lea 
oboses  ont  enti^rement  chang^  de  face.  Voila  tout  d'  on  coap  an  grand  changement. 
Limiers,  12.  312.     Mem.  de  la  Regen.  1.  40. 

*  La  Papa  a  fiut  pablie  das  Lettrea  apostoliqaas,  par  leaqaanas  il  separa  da  aa 
aommonion  toas  oaaz  qui  n'ont  pas  ref  a,  on  qai  ne  re^evront  pas  i  ravanir,  aa 
constitation.    LimierSi  12.  314.    Volt.  9.  US. 
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Quesnel.  These  had  departed,  and  ffvea  place  to  far  inferior 
men.  Peace  divested  their  controversial  writings  of  aU  popu- 
larity. Many,  indeed,  in  the  learned  professions  and  m  the 
intelligent  class  of  society,  still  retain  the  leading  principles  of 
Jansemsoi.  But  the  denomination,  as  a  religious  body,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist 

The  Jesuits  also,  on  the  return  of  peace,  sunk  into  disrepute. 
The  loss  of  credit  at  the  French  court,  which  this  faction  had 
long  enjoyed,  was  attended  with  the  contempt  of  the  prelacy, 
the  hostility  of  parliament,  and  the  detestation  of  the  people: 
and  all  these  were  only  a  prelude  to  their  final  expulsion  from 
the  French  kingdom  for  dishonesty  in  trade,  and  for  the  immo- 
rality of  their  institution.  The  society  committed  &aud  in 
certain  commercial  transactions,  and  the  parliament,  their  ancient 
enemy,  seised  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  them  for  the 
offence.  During  these  transactions  the  company  were  compelled 
to  produce  their  secret  institution,  embodymg  the  rules  ot  their 
order.  This,  it  was  found,  contained  maxmis  subversive  of 
all  civil  government  and  moral  principle.  The  document, 
contrary,  at  once,  to  the  safety  of  the  king  and  to  the  laws  of 
the  nation,  completed  their  ruin.  Their  colleges  were  seized, 
and  their  e£rects  confiscated.  The  king,  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
patronize  such  a  fraternity,  not  only  withdrew  his  protection,' 
out  expelled  the  whole  order,  by  a  solemn  edict  fiom  the 
kingdom. 

So  terminated  the  eventful  existence  of  Jesuits  and  Jansenists 
in  France.  The  two  rival  factions  arose  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  flourished  for  a  short  period,  entertained  diametrically 
hostile  principles  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  community,  warred 
during  their  continuance,  with  deadly  hatred,  and  then,  as  if  to 
display  the  mutations  of  Romanism,  and  indeed  the  vicissitudes 
of  all  earthly  things,  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  were  banished  the 
nation. 

Such  were  the  dissensions  of  Franciscans,  Rhemists,  Molin- 
ists,  Jesuits,  and  Jansenists.  Theologian,  in  these  spiritual 
wars,  encountered  theologian,  pope  opposed  pope,  and  synod 
assailed  synod.  Kings,  pontiffs,  statesmen,  and  parliaments 
entered  the  field,  and  fought  with  fury  in  the  theological  cam- 
paigns. The  child  rose  against  the  parent,  and  me  parent 
agamst  the  child.  Fellow  citizens  conceived  against  each 
oSier  dreadful  suspicions  and  mortal  hatred.  The  shock  of 
conflicting  factions  in  the  empire  of  the  popedom  convulsed 
the  troubled  nations,  which  were  the  scene  of  action.  One 
volume  of  noisy  controversy  was  heaped  on  another.  The 
system  which  one  party  styled  truth  ana  Catholicism,  the  other 
called  error  and  heresy.    Each  treated  its  opp<ment  as  the 
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abettor  of  sehistn  and  blasphemy »  wUla  a  deluge  of  raaoour 
and  bitteraesSv  which  rent  asunder  the  ties  of  Christian  charity, 
was  poured  on  insulted  Christendom.  The  channels  of 
philanthropy  were  closed,  and  the  flood-gates  of  malevolence, 
set  wide  open,  discharged  their  pestilential  torrents  on  dis- 
tracted man,  contending,  in  many  instancesy  for  a  shadow. 
Mutual  execration,  a  weapon  unknown  in  exrery  reformed 
communion,  diversifi^  the  perish  war,  and  carried  damnation 
into  the  adverse  ranks.  Protestantism,  from  its  rise  till  the 
present  day,  affords  no  such  example  of  rage  and  division. 
Dossuet,  aided  by  learning  and  exaggeration,  could  supply  no 
scene  of  equal  vengeance  and  variety  in  all  the  annals  of  the 
Reformadon. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


TBANSVBSTANXIATION. 

TAXIBTT  or  OPUIIOHft— eCBirXUaAL  A«D  TRADITIOIIAL  ABOVMKSTS — BLKMBIITS 
ACCOOHTBD  SIOWS,  PIOVRB8,  AWD  1MBL1M8 — BBTAIVBD  TRBIB  OWV  8V1BTA1I0B 
— VOVBISRBD  THE  BVMAB  BODY— SIlltLAR  CHAVOB  IB  BAPTISM  ABO  mB«BBBm^ 
T10B*-0AUBBS«  WHICH  FACILITATBD  THB  IBTBODVOTIOB  OP  THABfVBSTABTlATIOB 
-"-HMTOBT  OP  TBABBUBITABTIATIOrr — PASCBA8IUS— -BBBBBOARIVS — DITBRSITT  OP 
OPItriOBS — DITBRflTT  OP  PROOFS — ABBVRDITT  OP  TRABSUBSTABTIATIOB— CRBA- 
TIOB  OP  THB   CREATOR — ITS  CAlOnBALISM. 

Transubstantiation,  in  the  language  of  RomaniBtn,  consists 
in  the  transmntation  of  the  bread  ana  wine  in  the  commttnion, 
into  the  body  and  blood,  and  by  connexion  and  concomitance, 
into  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord.  The  whole  substance 
of  the  sacred  elements  is,  according  to  this  chimerat  changed 
into  the  true,  real,  numerical,  and  inteffral  Emmanuel,  God 
and  Man,  who  was  born  of  Mary,  existed  m  the  world,  suffered 
on  the  cross,  and  remains  immortal  and  glorious  in  heaven* 
The  host,  therefore,  under  the  form  of  bread,  contains  the 
mediator's  total  and  identical  body,  soul,  and  Deity.  Nothing 
of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  after  consecration. 
All,  except  the  accidents,  is  transformed  into  the  Messiah,  in 
his  godhead,  with  all  its  perfections,  and  in  his  manhood  with 
all  its  component  parts,  soul,  body,  blood,  bones,  flesh,  nerves, 
muscles,  veins,  and  sinews.^ 

Our  Lord,  according  to  the  same  absurdity,  is  not  only  whole 
in  the  whole,  but  also  whole  in  every  part.  The  whole  Go  1 
and  man  is  comprehended  in  every  crumb  of  the  bread,  an-l 
in  every  drop  of  the  wine.  He  is  entire  in  the  bread,  and 
entire  in  the  wine,  and  in  every  particle  of  each  element.  Ho 
is  entire  without  division  in  countless  hosts  on   numberles.^ 

'  GrodimoB  pyneHi  oooTerti  in  earn  camem,  ooae  in  cmee  pepen^Bt.  LanfranC. 
243.    Sint  qoatuor  ilia,  caro,  sanguis,  anima,  et  Dirinitas  Obnati.    LsJ>bOyfiO.  619. 

Donuni  corpoSt  qnod  natom  ex  vtrgxne  in  ccslis  sedet  ad  deztram  Patris,  hoe. 
Sacramento  oontinori  DiTinitatem  et  totam  hnmanam  natnram  oomplaotitar.  Oat. 
Trid.  1S2. 195. 

Continotnr  totom  ooipiiB  Ohristi,  sciHcit,  ossa,  nend  et  alia.  Aqoin.  iii.  S.  T9, 
a.  1.    Oomprehandens  oanMm,  oasa,  nerroa,  9be,    Dbos,  5.  276, 
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altars.  He  is  eDtire  in  heaveni  and  at  the  same  time,  entire  on 
the  earth.  The  whole  is  equal  to  a  part,  and  a  part  equal  to 
the  whole.  The  same  substance  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  hi 
many  places,  and  many  substances  in  the  same  place.  This 
sacrament,  in  consequence  of  these  manifold  contradictions,  is, 
says  Ragusa,  *  a  display  of  Almighty  power ;'  while  Faber 
calls  transubstantiation  '  the  greatest  miracle  of  omnipotence.'* 

The  species,  in  this  system,  exist  without  a  subject.  The 
substance  is  transformed  into  flesh  and  blood,  while  the  acci- 
dents, such  as  colour,  taste,  touch,  smell,  and  quantity,  still 
remain.  The  taste  and  smell  continue  without  any  thing 
tasted  or  smelled.  Colour  remains ;  but  nothing  to  which  it 
belongs,  and,  of  course,  is  the  external  show  of  nonentity. 
Quantity  is  only  the  hollow  shadow  of  emptiness.  But  these 
appearances,  notwithstanding  their  want  of  substance,  can,  it 
seems,  be  eaten,  and  afford  sustenance  to  man  and  nourish  the 
human  body.^ 

Such  is  tiie  usual  outline  of  transubstantiation.  The  absur- 
dity resembles  the  production  of  some  satirist,  who  wished  to 
ridicule  the  mystery,  or  some  visionary,  who  had  laboured  to 
bring  forth  nonsense.  A  person  feels  humbled  in  having  to 
oppose  such  inconsistency,  and  scarcely  knows  whether  to 
i^reep  over  the  imbecility  of  his  own  species,  or  to  vent  his 
bursting  indignation  against  the  impostors,  who,  lost  to  all  sense 
of  shame,  obtruded  this  mass  of  contradictions  on  man.  His- 
tory, in  all  its  ample  folios,  displays,  iit  the  deceiving  and  the 
deceived,  no  equal  instance  of  assurance  and  credulity. 

This  statement  of  transubstantiation  is  couched  in  general 
terms,  in  which  its  patrons  seem  to  hold  the  same  faith.  The 
doctrine,  expressed  in  this  manner,  obtains  the  assent  of  every 
professor  of  Romanism.  All  these  agree  in  principles,  but,  in 
many  respects,  difier  in  details.  This  agreement  and  difference 
appeared  in  a  striking  light,  at  the  celebrated  council  of  Trent. 

• 

>  Non  Bolat  lab  toto,  aed  totas  sab  qaalibet  parte.  CanittOBy  4.  468.  Bin.  9. 
S80.    Crabb.  2.  94S,     . 

Ubi  para  eat  corporis,  eat  totam.  Gibert,  3.  331.  ChristoB  totus  et  integer  sob 
qaalibet  particula  diviatoniB  perBeverat    GaniaiiiB,  4.  818. 

TotuB  et  mteger  Cbriatua  Bub  pania  apecie  et  Bab  qoavia  ipaiaa  apeciei  parte, 
item  aab  vini  apecie  et  sub  eias  partibos,  exiatit.     Labb.  20.  32. 

Idem  corpaa  ait  simul  in  piuribaB  locis.  Faber.  1.  128.  Paolo,  1.  530.  PoBsnnl 
aaae  dao  corpora  qaanta  et  plara  in  eodem  spatio.  Faber,  1.  136.  Coi^iaB  noii 
eamellat  prsse^'atena  corpaa.     Faber.  i.  137. 

Hoc  aacramentom  continet  miraculnm  maximum,  quod  pert! net  ad  orniiipoten- 
tiam.    Faber,  1.  126.    Divina  omnipotentia  oatenditor.    Bagoa.  in  Caniitms,  4. 818. 

*  In  Sacramento  altaria,  monere  accidentia  sine  aubjecto.     Faber,  1.  202. 

Natrit  et  aaturat  eodom  mode  quo  alioa  pania.  Faber,  1.  219.  Non  sunt  f^ab- 
HaatiBe:  babent  tamen  virtutem  substantiiB.    Aqainaa,  iii.  2.  71.  A.  vi. 

Lea  accidena  par  1'  operatioii  miracoleoae  do  la  toate-poiaaance  Divine  produi 
■em  lea  m^uMa  effeta  qno  U  aabataace.    Godean,  5.  878. 
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The  doctors  of  that  assembly  wrangled  on  this  topic,  in  tedious 
and  nonsensical  jargon.  An  attempt  was  made,  but  in  vain, 
to  satisfy  all  in  the  composition  ot  the  canons.  None  wer% 
pleased.  The  dogma,  in  consequence,  had,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  to  be  propounded  in  few  words  and  general  expres* 
sions :  and  tms  stratagem  efiected  an  ostensible  unanimity.' 

The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  differed  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  as  they  do  still,  on  an  essential  point  of  this  theory. 
Tl^e  former,  following  the  common  opinion,  maintain  the  anni* 
hilation  of  the  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine, 
by  their  conversion  into  our  Lord's  body  and  blood.  The 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  verging  on  heresy,  denied  this,  annihila- 
tion and  conversion.  The  substance  of  the  sacramental 
elements,  in  this  system,  remains  unchanged,  while  the 
substance  of  our  Lord's  body  and  blood  takes  its  place.  The 
on^  succeeds  to  the  room  of  the  other,  and  both,  as  neither 
possesses  quantity  or  extension,  occupy  the  same  space.*  This 
would  appear  to  trench  on  heresy,  and  would  require  a  skilful 
metaphysician  to  distinguish  it  from  Lutheran  consubstaiitiation. 

But  our  Lord,  say  the  Franciscans,  in  passing  in  this  manner 
from  heaven  to  earth,  proceeds,  not  by  successive  movements, 
but  by  instantaneous  change.  -  His  passage  occupies  no  time. 
He  is  on  the  altar  as  soon  as  )ie  leaves  the  sky ;  or  rather,  he 
obtains  the  one  position,  without  departing  from  the  other.' 
Both  factions,  at  Trent,  thought  their  statements  very  clear,  and 
each  wondered  at  the  other's  nonsense  and  stupidity.  The 
Franciscan  faction,  if  nonsense  admit  of  degree  or  comparison, 
is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  superior  absurdity.  The  idea  of  two 
material  substances  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  place, 
and  of  a  human  being  coming  from  heaven  to  earth,  without 
intermediate  time  or  motion,  seems  to  merit  the  palm  of 
balderdash. 

^  Mail  oUes  ne  parent  oontenter  peeonne,  on  resolnt  dans  la  congregation  g§ni*. 
rale  d'oaer  de  moms  de  paroles  qn'  serait  possible  dans  V  exposition  de  la  doctrine, 
et  de  se  servir  d*  expressions  si  g^n^rales,  qu'elles  possent  raccommoder  aux  sen- 
tmiens  des  denz  pailies.     Paolo,  1.  531. 

'  Lea  Franciacains  diaoient  one  la  sabstance  da  pain  et  dn  vin  n'est  point  anean- 
tie,  et  ne  iait  qae  changer  de  lien.  Gouray,  in  Paolo,  1.  531.  Corpus  Christi 
soccedit  loco  sabstantiie  panis  et  snpplet  vicem.     Faber,  iv.  D.  10.  Q.  1. 

Non  aae  la  sabstance  da  corp  de  Jesns  Christ  se  forme  de  la  aabstanoe  da  pain, 
comme  le  soatenoient  les  Dommicains;  mais  parce  que  la  premiere  saoc^de  k  la 
seconde.    Paolo,  1.  530. 

Non  fit  pnesens  Corpus  Christi  expellendo  substantiam  panis,  neque  enim  sab- 
stantia  panis  mntatar  ae  loco  ad  locum.    Faber,  1.  132. 

Corpus  Ohzisti  non  lit  prsMens  per  istam  converrionem  sabstaatialem.  Faber, 
1.  129. 

*  Les  FranciaeahiB  aontenoient  qa*il  j  ra,  non  plus  par  on  moavement  soccesil^ 
mtaa  par  mi  changBment  d'un  mstant,  qui  Ini  fiiit  oceaper  on  second  Uea  aana 
•ortir  du  premier.    Paolo,  1.  530. 

Corpus  Chriati  fit  pr»s«na  ibi  non  per  motnm  looaleni.  Tthet,  ir.  D.  10.  p.  12a 
Ifon  pertranait  omiiia  media.    Canisias,  4.  485. 
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A  third  partjr  differ  fix>in  the  Doitunicans  and  FraDciscaos* 
The  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine,  in*  the  theology  of  diia 
faction,  neither  remainsi  as  say  the  FranciscanSy  nor  changeSf 
accoiding  to  the  Dominicans,  but  ceases  to  exist  either  by  anni- 
hilation, resolution^  or  corruption*  The  substance  of  the  sacra- 
mental elements  is  reduced  to  nothing,  or  by  analysis  or  putre- 
fiiction,  returns  to  its  former  princifdes.  This  opinion,  says 
Faber,  was  held  by  Henry,  Cajetan,  and  many  otner  abettors 
of  Catholicism.' 

A  fourth  class,  in  this  unerring  and  harmonious  oommuniooy 
varies  from  all  these  speculations  on  the  substance  of  the  sacra- 
mental elements.  According  to  these  theorists,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus,  and  something  of  the  bread  and 'wine  after  con- 
secration, remains  united.  Both  exist  together  in  the  host. 
This  notion  was  patronized  by  Innocent  the  Third,  aa  well  as  by 
many  other  theolo^ans,  sucn  as  Paris,  Rupert,  Aegidius,  Du- 
randus,  Goffrid,  Mirandula,  and  Soto.' 

A  fifth  division  within  the  precincts  of  Popery,  entertains  a 
theory  different  from  all  the  former.  Emmanuers  existence  in 
the  host,  according  to  these  theologians,  is  the  action  of  his 
body,  effectively  supporting  the  species.  His  presence  is 
nothing  but  the  operation  of  his  substance.  He.  is  in  the 
species  in  a  spiritual  and  angelic  manner,  but  not  nnder  the 
modality  of  quantity.^  His  real  substantial  presence,  there- 
fore, degenerates,  in  this  scheme,  into  mere  spiritual  action  or 
operadon. 

Such  are  the  variations  of  popery  on  our  Lord's  sacramental 
substance  in  soul  and  body.  But  Romish  diversity  does  not  end 
on  the  topic  of  substance,  which  refers  to  both  soul  and  body,  to 
both  matter  and  mind ;  but  extends  to  the  separate  consideration 
of  each,  to  the  distinct  state  of  his  corporeal  and  mental  exis- 
tence in  the  communion.  One  division  m  the  papal  connexion, 
allows  his  sacramental  body  all  the  chief  properties  of  matter, 
such  as  quantity,  extension,  visibility,  motion,  and  locality :  all 
which  a  second  section  deny.  A  third  party  ascribes  to  his  soul 
in  the  host  the  principal  powers  and  operations  of  mind,  such  as 
understanding,  will,  sensation,  passion,  and  action :  while  this 
theory  is  rejected  by  a  fourth  faction.  The  chief  warriors  who 
fought  in  these  bloodless  battles,  were  the  schoolmen,  who  have 


1  Svbitmlb  paiiM  una  mma0t,  two  tamen  oonvcrtitw,  m4  toJMt  «m  vel  par 
annilrilationeiii,  vel  per  retolationem,  &c.    Faber,  hr.  3. 

*  Pania  naiMt  m  eachariitMi  pott  eooaeeiBtioiiaa,  el  toMs  mvsl  osb  i||eo  ^era 
eat  ooqma  Ohriati.  Aliened  aobatantis  pama  at  vim  nmntn.  Fabar,  it.  3.  |^ 
1S3. 

*  E|iaapr«Miitit  ttjWl  tiMi  im^.M^tfwe  qsam  ^aatei  .mib9lm^  iHio  Tel 
Faber.  L  133. 
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displayed  admirable  skill'  and  hennRm  in  the  alternate  attack 
ana  defence  of  subtilized  folly  and  absurdity. 

One  division  allows  our  Lord's  body  on  the  akar  all  the  chief 
properties  of  matter,  such  as  quantity,  extensbn,  visibility, 
motion,  locality,  and  extension.  J  esus,  according  to  these  spec- 
ulations, is,  in  the  host,  formed  of  parts,  occupies  space,  and  has 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  He  can  be  toucned,  felt,  and 
broken.  He  can  also  be  seen,  say  some,  by  men  on  earth,  or 
only,  as  others  allege,  by  spirits  in  heaven.  This  view,  which, 
though  the  more  rational,  is  contrary  to  the  common  opinion, 
has  been  maintained  by  Scotus,  Alensis,  Bonaventura,  Hichar- 
dus,  and  their  followers,  who  charge  their  opponents,  if  not  with 
heresy,  at  least  with  rashness  and  absurdity.' 

A  second  section  in  the  Romish  communion  divests  our  Lord's 
sacramental  body  of  the  principal  properties  of  matter.  Jesus 
in  .the  host,  say  these  theologians,  occupies  no  place,  and  pos- 
sesses no  locsdity.  He  fills  no  space.  He  has  no  parts,  no 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness.  .He  exists  not  in  the  mod^ty  of 
i^uantity,  but  of  substance,  and,  in  consequence,  has  no  exten- 
sion, figure,  situation,  colour,  or  dimensions.  He  cannot  be 
seen,  touched,  felt,  tasted,  or  broken.  He  is  motionless,  or,  at 
least,  cannot  be  moved  by  created  power.' 

From  these  premises,  many  cunous  conclusions  have  been 
deduced.  One  part  of  the  sacramental  elements  may  enter  an- 
other, without  any  distinction,  and  all  the  parts  by.introsuscep- 
tion,  exist  in  the  same  place.  Emmanuel's  eyes,  as  he  lies  on 
the  altar,  are  in  bis  haiKls,  and  his  hands  in  his  feet  His  mouth 
is  not  more  distant  firom  his  feet,  than  firom  his  eyes.  His  nose 
is  not  separated  from  his  chin,  his  neck  fixun  his  belly,  nor  his 
head  finom  his  hands.  He  is  motionless,  thoush  the  host  be 
moved ;  and,  therefore,  his  position  can  neither  oe  chafifi;ed  nor 
inverted.  He  neither  stands,  leans,  nor  rests,  though  he  may 
assume  these  postures  in  heaven.  However  the  wafer  be  turned , 
he  cannot  be  placed  with  his  head  above  and  his  feet  beneath, 
or  on  his  back  or  his  fece.*    This,  in  all  its  ridiculousness  and 

^  Faber,  1.  16S.    Paolo,  1.  530.    Aqmnas,  3.  361. 

*  Oonoa  Ofariati  DOB  eat  in  loco.  Aqumaa,  8.  350.  ▲  miUo  ocolo  corponda 
corpoa  Ghristi  poteat  yideri,  proot  eat  in  hoc  aacramento.    Aqoiu.  3.  365. 

Corpna  Chriati,  nt  eat  hie,  non  poteat  tangi,  nee  approximari,  nee  eat  colorattim. 
Faber,  1.  178.    Dn  Pin,  3.  475. 

Lea  l^ninciacaina  aoatenoient  qne  dana  le  saerement  la  anbatanee  n'occupe  point 
de  Ueo.    Paolo,  1.  530. 

*  Snbintratio  nnioa  partia  ad  alteram  abaqne  diatinctione  partim.    Faber,  1. 136. 
Naaoa  non  diatat  ab  oonlia  et  eapnt  a  ventre.    Non  magia  diatat  a  pede  quam  ab 

oonlia.    Ocoli  aint  in  maniboa^  manna  in  pedibna.  .  Faber,  1. 134, 137. 

Corpoa  Ohriati  non  habet  differentiaa  poaitionia  in  aacramento,  nt  qnod  oapat  nt 
aoranm  et  pedea  deoraom.  Qnocnnqne  modo  vertator  hoatia,  non  eat  corpna  aopi- 
nimi  Tel  reaopinum.  Si  in  coelo  atat,  recnmbit,  et  s^et,  non  eat  neceaie  qnod 
raemnbat,  aedeat,  et  atet  in  laoramento.    Faber,  i.  137, 166. 
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absurdity,  is  the  .common  opinion,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
Franciscans,  as  well  as  by  Aquinas,  Varro,  Durandus,  Alliaco, 
Ocham,  Soto,  Paludan,  Bonaventura,  Gabriel,  Cajetan,  and, 
indeed,  by  the  generality  of  popish  theolodans. 

A  third  party  ascribes  to  his  soul  in  the  sacrament,  all  the 
principal  powers  and  operations  of  mind.  According  to  these, 
be  possesses,  like  other  men,  life,  sense,  understanding,  will, 
sensation,  and  passion.  He  has  the  same  intellect  and  sensation 
on  the  altar  as  in  heaven.  He  can,  like  another  human  being, 
see,  hear,  feel,  move,  act,  and  sufler.  Some  have  assigned  him 
in  this  situation,  still  more  extraordinary  endowments.  These 
make  him  sometimes  sing,  and  warm  the  officiating  priest's 
hands,  which,  in  return,  warm  him  in  the  consecrated  elements.' 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  nominalists,  as  well  as  of  Ocham, 
Major,  Scotus,  and  their  numerous  followers. 

A  fourth  faction,  manifesting  the  diversi^  of  Romanism, 
rejects  this  theory.  These  strip  the  Son  of  dod,  as  he  exists 
in  the  communion,  of  intellect,  sensation,  action,  passion,  motion, 
animal  life,  and  external  senses.  Like  a  dead  body,  he  is,  on 
the  altar,  incapable  of  speaking,  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  feeling, 
and  sm  filing.  He  has  spiritual,  without  corporal  life,  as  the 
moon  \i  IS  the  light  of  the  sun  without  its  heat.  This  idea  was 
entertained  by  Rupert  in  the  twelfth  century.  Jacobel,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  embraced  a  similar  opinion,  which  he  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrosius, 
Anselm,  Paschasius,  and  the  schoolmen.  This,  says  Mabillon, 
is  the  common  opinion  held  by  the  schoolmen,  and,  in  general, 
by  the  ancient  and  modern  professors  of  popery.^ 

Transubstantiation  is  a  variation  fiom  Scriptural  antiquity. 
The  absurdity  has  no  foundation  in  revelation.  Its  advocates, 
indeed,  for  the  support  of  their  opinion,  quote  our  Lord's  ad- 
dress to  the  citizens  of  Capernaum,  recorded  by  the  sacred  his- 
torian John.  The  Son  of  God,  on  that  occasion,  mentioned  the 
eatinff  of  his  flesh,  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood;  and  some 
friends  of  Romanism,  chiefly  among  the  moderns,  have  pressed 
this  language  into  the  service  of  their  absurd  system. 

The  metaphor,  used  on  this  occasion,  is  indeed  of  that  bold 

>  Operatio  intaUectns  et  Toluntatb  potest  inesse  Christo  at  in  eachamtiA.  Oorpvs 
Christi  ^  capax  hanim  senfationain  et  paasionam.    Faber,  1.  167.  * 

ChriBtam  in  sacrameoto  poise  videre,  oanere,  aadire,  et'facere  et  pati  omnia,  que 
caeteri  homines  pati  et  agere.  Ut  est  in  sacramento,  posse  propriam  manum  socenlo- 
torn  cale&cere  et  ab  ipsa  califieri.    Faber,  1.  17S. 

'Ohristam  ipsom  in  hoc  Sacramento,  nnllam  posse  habere  sensationem  activam 
neque  passivam.  Est  impassibile  natnraliter  ipsam  habere  aliquam  actionem  rel 
passionem.    Faber,  1.  177,  17S,' 

Non  aliam  Titam  esse  in  copore  Domini  ^uam  spiritoalem.    Mabillon,  4.  569. 

None  plerique  theolo^ommsentiunt,  Ohnstam  in  eacharistia  nallas  exercere  sen- 
svameztemomm fimctiones, sed sacrum ^os  corpus,  mortuom  modo, io  laorameoto 
eodslere.    MabiUoo,  5.  563.    Lenfant.  2.  Sli 
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kind  which  is  common  in  the  eastern  style ;  but  which  is  less 
freqaent  in  western  language :  and  which,  to  Europeans,  seems 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  propriety.  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
usua]  in  the  inspired  volume,  than  the  representation  of  mental 
attention  and  intellectual  attainments  by  oral  manducation  and 
corporeal  nourishment.  The  actions  of  the  mind  are  signified 
by  those  of  the  body.  The  soul  of  the  transgressor,  says  Solo- 
mon "  shall  eat  violence."  Jeremiah  ate  the  words  of  God. 
Eaeekiel  caused  his  belly  to  eat  <*  a  roU  of  a  book.'^  John  ate 
the  little  book,  which  was  sweet  in  his  mouth,  and  bitter  in  his 
belly.  Jesus,  to  the  wometi  of  Samaria,  spoke  of  men  drinking 
living  water,  which,  as  a  fountain,  would  spring  up  into  ever- 
lasting life.  He  also  represented  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Jews,  by  the  act  of  drinking  living  water.  These 
are  only  a  few  specimens  of  this  kind  of  speech,  taken  from 
Revelation.  Eatmg  and  drinking,  therefore,  though  acts  of  the 
body,  are  often  used  as  metaphors,  to  signify  the  operations  of 
the  mind  in  believing.  Common  sense,  tnen,  whose  suggestions 
are  too  seldom  embraced,  would  dictate  the  application  of  this 
trope  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Messiah's  language  in  John's 
gospel.  Cajetan  accordingly  avows,  that  *  our  Lord's  expres- 
sion there  is  not  literal,  nor  is  intended  to  signify  sacramental 
meat  and  drink.'  Augustine  and  Pius  the  Second,  in  their 
works,  as  well  as  Villetan  in  the  council  of  Trent,  are  armed 
with  all  its  authority,  represented  it  as  a  figure  or  metaphor.'^ 

This  metaphorical  signification  has,  in  general,  been  patron- 
ised in  the  Romish  communion  by  doctors,  saints,  popes,  and 
councils.  Some  indeed,  to  show  the  diversity  of  Romanism, 
have  adhered  to  the  literal  meaning.  But  these,  compared  with 
the  others,  have  been  few  and  contemptible.  The  figurative 
is  the  common  interpretation,  and  has  been  sanctioned,  not  only 
by  saints  and  pontiffs,  but  also,  as  shall  appear  by  the  eeneral 
councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent,  in  all  their  infallibility. 
Mauricius,  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Cbnstantian  assemr 
bly,  declared  this  *  the  authentic  exposition  of  holy  doctors,  and 
approved  explanations.  These  commonly  understood  it  to  sig 
ni^,  not  the  sacramental,  but  the  spiritual  reception  of  om 
Lord's  body  and  blood.'  Ragusa,  m  the  council  of  Basil, 
declined,  on  account  of  its  tediousness,  to  enumerate  *  the  seve- 
ral doctors  who  explain  it  princip^lfy  and  directly  to  imply 
spiritual  manducation.'    Villetan,  at  Trent,  said  to  the  assera- 


iProT.  nH.  8.    J«r.  zt.  16.    Bxek.  n.  9.    Joba  ir.  10,  14,  and  tH.  37— 3S. 
Ckir.  X.  8,  4. 
Non  loqoitiir  ibi  Doomras  ad  fiteram  de  Mcmientdi  eflw  et  potn.    Ot^jetaii,  T.  3. 

^raCt  ft*  C«  !■ 

Figon  eit.    Angastm,  3.  52.    Jeaos  Chriat  paricnt  alon  llgiiraiiieBt,    Aan,  Bji. 
■l^lso.    Bat  Bttaphafftt.    Tillet  ia  Labb  90»  615. 
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bled  Fatberat  *  you  wDl  wonder^  I  weU  know,  at  tbe  singulBr 
agreement  of  all  in  this  interpretation*  Tbe  universal  churcb, 
you  may  say,  has  understood  this  passage  ever  since  its  pro- 
mulgation, to  mean  spiritual  eating  and  drinking  by  a  living 
faith.'' 

Mauricius,  on  this  occasion,  wrote  and  published  by  the 
command  and  authority  of  the  Constantino  counciL  Rafusa 
spoke  under  correction  of  tbe  Basilian  assembly,  and  wimout 
any  contradiction.  Villetan,  at  Trent,  spoke  in  a  general 
congregation,  and  with  its  entire  approbation.  The  comments 
of  uese  theologians,  therefore,  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
three  general  unerriug  councils :  and  these,  in  all  their  infallibility, 
together  with  a  multitude  of  fiithers,  saints,  doctors,  and  popes, 
supply  the  following  statements. 

The  passage  in  John's  gospel  cannot  refer  to  the  communion ; 
for  It  was  not  yet  instituted.  Such  is  the  argument  of  Cardinal 
Cajetan  and  Pope  Pius  II.  Our  Lord,  says  tbe  Cardinal, 
*  spoke  of  faith ;  as  be  had  not  yet  appointed  the  sacrament* 
Tnis,  Jesus  ordained  at  Jerusalem,  the  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed.'  According  to  the  pope,  '  The  words  whoso  eateth 
and  drinketh  are  not  in  the  future,  but  in  the  present  time : 
and  the  expression,  therefore,  could  not,  by  anticipation,  refer 
to  futurity.'  The  inspired  diction  would,  on  this  supposition, 
relate  to  a  nonentity.' 

Tbe  language  recorded  by  John  will  not  agree  with  sacramental 
communion.  The  instructions  of  our  Lord,  on  that  occasion, 
will  not  quadrate  with  tbe  opinions  entertained,  on  this  topic, 
by  tbe  advocates  of  transubstantiation.  The  Son  of  God  sus* 
pended  the  possession  of  eternal  life  on  the  eating  of  his  flesh 
and  the  drinking  of  his  blood.  This  was  the  condition,  without 
which  man  could  have  no  life.  None  can  possess  spiritual  life, 
unless,  in  this  sense,  they  ^t  and  drink  his  body  and  blood. 
The  manducation  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  is  necessary  for 
salvatbn.  This,*if  it  referred  to  the  sacrament,  would  exclude 
stU  infants,  though  partakers  of  Christian  baptism.     The  suppo- 

^  ExpoDatwsecnoduin  ezporitionM  aathenticai  Banetomm  Doctorum  et  approlm- 
rurutn  ^|lo08anim.  De  ista  mandacatioiie  ant  samptione  ncramaotali  eorporu  et 
MUfgttmn  Ghritti,  nan  intalUgitQr  aatlioritaB  praecbcta,  nt  doeent  mum  Doctoraa 
conupuMtor.    Labb.  16.  U41,  1144. 

*  Lonipm  eMet  singnloi  Doctores  mdacere,  qai  totom  praetens  capitolnin  de 
fpiritnau  maDdueatMS  fnaeipalitfr  et  ez  directo  ezpofoenuit  Labb.  17.  9S4. 
Citomm,  4.  »S. 
»  Mrabetht  nt  icio,  mmmam  omnium  conoordiam  ad  bnnc  senium.  Dicere 
pttMJi  pnBcaptHm  illnd  Joanaia  VX.  de  apiritaali  mandncatione  et  bibitkna  per  fidani 
nram  in  Cfiristum,  jam  inde  eaqae  ab  ejus  promolgataone  feciiae  int^rpretatvs- 
ab  eedeiia  aniTena.    Labb.  %9.  615,  616. 

DomauM  loqmtar  de  fide.    Nondom    institiierat  lacrameBtinfi.    Qnjalai^  T 

Le  aapraoMUl  n'etott  paa  encore  iaatitii^.    Pisa  H.    Bp.  130. 
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Atiooy  therefore,  which  would  involve  this  exclusion,  must,  even 
recording  to  the  Romish  system,  be  rejected.  Participation  in 
the  communion  is  not,  according  to  the  Trentine  council  in  the 
twenty-first  session,  necessary  for  salvation  i  nor  is  it  to  be 
administered  to  any  tiU  the  developement  of  reason. 

This  agrees  with  the  statements  of  Augustine,  Bonaventure, 
Aquinas,  Ales,  and  Cajetan,  as  well  as  those  of  the  general 
councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent.  If  the  communion 
were  necessary  for  salvation,  all  who  do  not  partake  of  that 
institution,  say  Augustine,  Bonaventure,  and  Aquinas,  '  would 
be  damned.  Such  could  have  no  life :  and,  therefore,  the  words 
signify  spiritual  eating  by  fsdth  and  love.*  Ales  speaks  in  the 
same  style.     The  literal  sense  of  this  passage,  says  Cajetan, 

*  would  destroy  the  sufficiency  of  baptism,  and  such  an  inter- 
pretation, therefore,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  faith.' ^ 

The  comments  of  the  Constantian,  Basilian,  and  Trentine 
fitthers,  expressed  by  Mauricius,  Ragusa,  and  Villetan,  are  to 
the  same  purpose.  The  passage,  taken  in  the  literal  accepta- 
tion, would,  according  to  these  infoliible  commentators,  *  teach 
the  necessity  of  the  communion  and  the  insufficiency  of  baptism. 
On  this  supposition,  children,  though  baptized,  would  perish, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  truth.  Our  Lora,  therefore,  in  John's 
ffospel,  points  to  spiritual  participation  in  his  flesh  and  blood  by 
&itn,  ot  which  all  who  believe  partake  in  bapdsm,  and  without 
which  neither  child  nor  adult  can  obtain  salvation." 

•  The  literal  sense  of  this  passage,  limited  salvation  to  the  par- 
ticipations of  oral  manducation,  extends  the  blessing  to  all  such 
persons.  This  comment,  as  it  would  overthrow  the  competency 
of  baptism  without  the  communion,  so  it  would  establish  the 
competency  of  the  communion  without  baptism,  as  well  as 
without  &ith  and  holiness.     He  who  observes  this  duty,  *  hath 

>  Bohaventara  argait  per  Augmtmam,  saffloit  ergo  ad  mandacandomt  oredere. 
Labb.  17.  987. 

8i  nepeaoe  eat  mocedmej  panroli  omnea  deaanmnutm;  Hoc  aacramentom  non  est 
de  necessitate  solutia.  De  hac  etaam  opinione  ftiisie  Tndetnr  Sanotoa  Thomas.  Labb. 
17.  938. 

Patet  pter  B.  Tfaemam  super  Joannem,  nbi  dicit,  roferendo  literam  ad  mandaca^ 
tionem  spiritoalem.  Qui  aatem  sio  non  mandacat,  non  habet  vitam.   Labb.  16. 1 1 44. 

Ales  arguit,  tunc  nullos  salvaretur,  si  moreretor  ante  ejus  susceptioaem.  Prssdic- 
toa  Doctor  dicit  quod  intelligitur  de  manducatione  spintuali  et  per  fidem,  sine  qua 
hqUus  adoltos  salvabitor,  nee  etiam  parrulns.    Labb.  17.  937. 

Quia  igitur  idem  est  aaserere  verba  ilia  Ohristi,  Jo.  6.  intelligi  de  cibi  et  pota 
aacramentali  eucharistis  et  negare  baptismi  sufficientiam  ad  salntem,  dare  patet 
▼erba  ilia  nee  mtelligi  poaae  de  cibo  et  pota  evichariatie.  O^etan.  T.  3.  T.  12.  c. 
1.  p.  293. 

'-  *  BaptiamQs  est  aacrameatam  necesdtatis.  Parrdi  son  poasont  sfaie  eo  conset^ai 
aalatem.  Labb.  16.  1141.  Bncharistta  non  pomtar  aaoramentum  necessitatis. 
Labb.  16.  942. 

Parrnli  sic  non  manducant,  et  habent  tamen  vitam  in  se.     Labb.  16.  1142. 

Singoli  Obriati  fideles,  dum  in  buptismate  credentes  in  Ohristom  ejus  manducar- 
mns  oamem  et  sanguinem  bibimus.    Labb.  20.  616. 
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everlasting  life.'  Such,  however,  is  contrary  even  to  Roniish 
theology.  The  unworthy,  aU  admit,  have  often  intruded  on 
this  mystery,  and  partaken  to  their  own  condemnation.  The 
metaphorical  meaning,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  reconcile  this 
part  of  Revelation  with  the  avowed  principles  of  popery. 

The  figurative  interpretation,  accordingly,  has  been  adopted 
by  most  Romish  commentators.  This  is  the  exposition  of 
Augustine,  Cajetaii,  and  Innocent,  as  well  as  of  the  general 
councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent,  transmitted  in  the 
diction  of  Mauricius,  Ragusa,  and  Villetan.  The  Redeemer, 
according  to  Augustine,  *•  refers  not  to  the  communion :  for 
many  receive  from  the  altar  and  die,  and,  in  receiving,  die.' 
Our  Lord,  says  Cajetan,  ^  speaks  not  here  of  the  sacrament : 
for  he,  it  is  said,  who  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him.  But  many,  it  is  plain,  receive 
the  communion,  ancT  do  not  dwell  in  him  by  faith.  This  is 
often  the  case  with  the  unworthy.'  Pope  Innocent's  reasoning 
is  to  the  same  purpose.  The  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  says 
the  pontiff,  ^  partake  in  a  sacramental  manner,  the  good  to  sal- 
vation, and  tne  bad  to  condemnation.  Our  Lord  merefore,  in 
John's  gospel,  refers  not  to  oral  participation,  but  to  receptioD 
by  faith :  tor,  in  this  manner,  the  good  only  eat  his  body.'^ 

This  interpretation  was  approved  by  the  assembled  fathers  at 
Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent.  The  reception  mentioned  in  the 
gospel,  ensures  everlasting  life  ;  and  this,  say  the  ConstantianSf 
'  is  not  true  of  sacramental  manducation,  which  many  take,  iiot 
in  life,  but  to  their  own  condemnation.  You  shall  not  have 
life,  unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  his 
blood  with  the  teeth  of  faith.  Such  reception  is  necessary  as 
baptism.  The  Basilians,  by  their  orator  Ragusa,  delivered  a 
similar  comment.  Sacramental  manducation,  according  to  this 
interpretation,  '  does  not  always  give  life,  nay,  often  death. 
But  spiritual  manducation  always  gives  life.  Jesus,  therefore, 
it  is  plain,  speaks  of  spiritual  reception,  because  he  annexes  life 
to  it,  which  does  not  always  follow,  but  sometimes  rather  death, 
from  sacramental  eating.  Many,  eating  sacramentally,  are 
damned  :  and  many,  not  eating  sacramentally,  such  as  children 
and  martyrs,  are  saved.'  SimUar  is  the  gloss  admitted  at  Trent. 
John  here,  said  Villetan  to  the  approved  synod, '  understands 

^  Angastmut,  Horn.  23,  qaun  mnlti  de  altari  accipinnt  et  morfamtor,  et  mot&ph 
endo  moriuntnr.     Labb.  17.  929. 

Dominus,  Joann.  6.  uon  ioqnitar  de  eochariatia.  Oonstat  aatam  moltoa  tumere 
eachariatin  aacramentam,  et  non  manere  in  Chiiato  per  fidem.  Cajetan,  Tom.  II. 
P.  142. 

Ad  idem  est  Imiocenthia  in  Libro  de  OiBcio,  ubi  ita  dicit,  oomeditor  tpoitoaliter, 
id  eat,  in  fide.  Hoc  mode  oomeduit  corpna  Ohriati  aoli  boni.  Innocen.  De  Off.  lY. 
10.    Labb.  17.  933. 
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eating  and  drinking  by  faith.    He  teaches  that  all  who  believe 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.'' 

These  observations,  in  a  negative  manner,  shew  what  the 
scriptural  phraseology  in  this  place  does  not  mean.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  will  teach  every  unprejudiced  mind  what  the 
expression  does  signify.    Eating  and  drinking  here,  in  meta- 

Ehorical  style,  are,  in  Uteral  language,  synonymous  with  be- 
eving.  The  manducation  mentioned  by  the  Son  of  Grod 
denotes  faith.  He  uses  believing  and  eating  as  convertible 
terms,  and  to  each  he  annexes  the  blessing  of  '^  everlasting 
life."  The  same  effects  proceed  from  the  same  causes :  and 
everlasting  life  is,  according  to  this  phraseology,  the  conse- 
quence of  believing  or  of  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood, 
which,  therefore,  must  signify  the  same. ,  Jesus  clearly  uses 
them  as  equivalent  expressions.  Faith,  indeed,  in  numberless 
recitations  that  might  be  transcribed  from  revelation,  is  the  grace 
which  is  always  attended  with  salvation. 

This  interpretation  is  not  solely  the  offspring  of  protestan-, 
tism,  but  of  popery.  It  is  not  merely  the  child  of  Luther  or 
Calvin,  Cranmer  or  Knox,  but  of  fathers,  doctors,  theologians, 
schoolmen,  saints,  cardinals,  popes,  general  councils,  and  the 
universal  church.  This  was  the  comment  of  the  &thers  Origen, 
Theophylact,  and  Bede.  Ragusa,  in  the  Council  of  Basil, 
quoted  Origen  as  authority  for  this  explanation.  According  to 
Theophylact, '  Christians  understand  tne  expression  spiritually, 
and  are  not  devourers  of  flesh.'  Bede,  following  Augustine, 
interprets  the  words  to  signify  *  spiritual  eating  and  drinking, 
eating  not  with  the  teeth,  but  in  the  heart."  Ignatius,  CyrU, 
Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Remigius,  and  Bernard,  who 
will  afterwards  occur  as  ssdnts,  are  also  among  the  fathers  who 
embraced  this  explanation. 

>  Non  est  Teram  de  mandacatiooe  sacrameiitaliy  quam  malti  mm  ad  vitam,  sed  ad 
jndiciam  nbi  samant.    Labb.  16.  1143. 

Niai  dentibns  fidei  manducaveritit  camem  Filii  Hominia,  et  biberitu  ^oa  lauf^oi- 
nem,  non  habebitis  vitam  in  vobii.  Talia  manducatio  corporia  et  aangomia  Chnati 
eat  ita  neceiaaria  aieat  baptiamua.    Labb.  16»  1221,  1222. 

Sacramentalia  mandacotio  non  semper  dat  vitam,  immo  aepe  mortem.  Spiritualii 
mandacatio  semper  dat  vitam.  Qood  de  spiritnali  mandacatione  Chiiatua  hie  loqui- 
tur patet,  qoia  uoicnmqae  hie  de  mandacatione  loquitur,  semper  adjangit  vitam, 
qoiB  utique  ad  sacramentalem  semper  non  aeqoitor,  iomio  potioa  mora.  Multi  sa- 
cramentaliter  non  comedentea,  at  paeri  et  martyres,  aalvati  aunt  et  salvantar.  Labb. 
17.  930.     Oanisitts,  4.  536. 

Bx  quA  mirificA  conapiralione  eonteoedentiam  capitam  quia  non  facile  colligal 
intellectam  a  Divo  Joanne  spiritualem  de  fide  in  Chnstum  ooanducatioaem  canua,  et 
bibitionem  sanguinis  crjus  /  Inculcana  quod  omnia  qai  credit  in  ipsom  non  pereot, 
sed  habeat  vitam  atemam.    Labb.  20.  614. 

'Hoc  patet  per  anthoritatem  Origenis.    Labb.  16.  1144. 

0»  H9tvfutfm*»i  poowftai  ^/utf  ov^t  d^yoygiyet  adfUV'  .  Theophylact,  1,  655. 
in  Joann.  VI. 

Spiritoaliter  mandncetor,  apiritualiter  bibator.  Beda,  6.  363.  Qm  mandncal 
in  corde,  non  qui  premit  dente.    Beda,  in  1  Oorin.  X. 
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Origeo,  Theophylactt  and  Bede,  have  od  this  topicy  been 
followed  by  a  long  train  of  doctors  or  theologians^  such  as 
Mauricius,  Ragusa,  ViUetan,  Ouerreio,  WiUiam*  Gerson,  Jan- 
senius,  Biel,  Walden,  Tilmann,  Stephen,  Lindan,  and  many 
other  theologians,  a^g  well  as  by  the  schoolmen  Lombard,  Albert, 
Aquinas,  Afes,  and  Bonaventure.  The  same  comment  was 
embraced  by  the  Saints  Ignatius,  Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  Remigins,  Bernard,  Bonaventure,  and  Aquinas.^ 

Augustine,  in  particular,  was,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Ragusa 
in  the  Council  of  Basil,  the  distinguished  patron  of  this  opinion. 
Our  Lord,  says  this  saint,  '  seems  to  command  an  atrocity.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  figure  which  is  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  He  is  sfM'itually  eaten  and  drunk.  Eat,  not  with  your 
teeth,  but  with  your  heart.  Believe,  and  you  have  eaten  :  for 
to  believe  and  to  eat  are  the  same.^  This  in  numberless  places, 
is,  adds  Ragusa,  'the  explanation  of  Augustine,  who,  in 
language  clearer  than  ^e  sun  or  noon^day,  explains  the  passage 
in  John's  Gospel  to  denote  spiritual  reception  by  faith.'^ 

This  acceptation  of  the  passage  was  also  adopted  by  the  Car- 
dinals Bonaventure,  Alliaco,  Cusan,  and  Cajetan.  Bonaven* 
ture  has  already  been  quoted  as  a  saint,  and  with  him  agrees 
Alliaco.  The  language,  says  Cusan, '  is  to  be  understood,  not 
of  visible  or  sacramental,  but  of  spiritual  manducation  by  faith.' 
Cajetan,  on  this  part  of  holy  writ,  is,  if  possible,  clearer  and 
stronger  than  Cusan.     The  Lord,  says  ne,  '  speaks  of  faith. 

1  Labb.  16.  942,  1141,  1142,  et  17.  926,  928.  et  20.  615,  616.  Oaniniu,  4.  533. 
Ptolo,  2.  227.    Albertin.  1.  30. 

De  lata  manducatione  •ptrituali  inteUigitor  illad  Augustnii,  quod  aUagat  Magkter 
aententiaram.    Labb.  16.  1142. 

Patot  per  Albertum  raper  Joannem,  nbi  cucit  referendo  Hteram  ad  mandoca- 
tknieni  •piritoalem.    Labb.  16.  1144. 

Ad  hoc  sont  in  tenniuis  propiiii  Alexander  de  Alea  et  BoaaTentora.  Labb,  17. 
937. 

Ev  ftMSWy  '  t9tw  0af{  f ov  KvpMv.     Ignatias  ad  Trail.    Ootel.  Sf.  23. 

•opsofflvyioy  avtov(  KpotptfUiTM*     Ojril,  293. 

Xf (Mftty  xtf¥  fttattm^  ttpf  fH  fov^or.    Ghrysottoin,  8.  277.    Horn.  47. 

Hieronymiu  diterte  dixit,  qaod  est  aatem  mandacationeni  camis  et  bibitionem 
noffainia  Christi  Joannia  VI.  de  fide  intelligi  debere.    Labb.  20.  615. 

Ilieo  eatprofecto  vera  intentio  Aognftini  et  Bemigii.     Labb.  17.  943. 

Bemardiu  dicit,  qnod  eat  antem  manducare  ejaa  camem  et  bibere  ejus  aangiii- 
nem,  niai  commonicare  paaaionibaa  erjua.    Labb.  17.  951. 

lUdd  patet  ezpreaae  per  B.  Thomam  et  perBonaventaram.    Labb.  16.  1144. 

*  Flagitiam  videtar  jubere.  Figora  eat  ergo.  Auguatin,  3.  52.  De  Doct.  HI. 
16.  Aognatinua  et  gloaaa  ezponont  textom  iatom  Domini  de  apiritoali  mandocfr 
tione.    Labb.  16.  1245. 

Idem  eat  manducare  et  bibere  qaod  credere.  Oamainay  4.  535.  Qui  mandnoat 
corde,  non  qui  premit  dente.    Labb.  17.  932. 

Orede  et  manducaatL  Oaniaiua,  4.  928.  InnomerabQia  annt  looa  Angoatini  ia 
qnibua  dictam  aoctoritatem  Joannia  6.  de  apiritoali  mandooatione  exponit.  Labb. 
17.232. 

Aa^|uatinas  aole  darina  et  luce  meridiaaa  in  moltia  locia  deolarayi^  evangeliam 
Jfoannia  debere  intelligi  de  apiritoali  mandooatione.    Labb.  17. 94^ 
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The  sacrament  was  not  then  appointed.  The  words  are  plain 
and  cannot,  according  to  the  letter,  be  understood  ofEucha^ 
risticsd  meat  and  drink.'* 

The  same  is  the  explanation  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  Pius 
11.  The  Son  of  God,  says  Innocent  on  the  Mass,  •  speaks  of 
spiritual  participation  in  faith.  He  is  eaten,  when  we  are  in* 
corporated  with  him  by  faith.  Pius  ihe  Second  concurs  with 
Innocent,  and,  if  possible,  in  still  more  explicit  terms.  Jesus, 
says  his  infallibility,  '  treats  there,  not  of  sacramental,  but  of 
spiritual  drinking.  Faith  is  the  only  means  of  such  participa- 
tion :  for  the  communion  was  not  then  instituted.'* 

The  General  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent,  sanc- 
tioned this  same  comment.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Mauri-* 
ciuS,  in  his  Treatise  written  by  the  command  of  the  Constan- 
tian  council,  and  reported  at  Constance  in  the  Council.  The 
words,  according  to  this  work,  authorized  by  the  unerring 
assembly,  *  cannot  signify  sacramental  participanon,  but  spiritu&d 
reception  by  faith.* 

The  same  interpretation  was  authorized  by  the  General 
Council  of  Basil.  This  assembly  appointed  Ragusa  as  the 
champion  of  Catholicism  against  Rokzana,  the  patron  of  the 
Bohemian  heresy.  The  hero  of  the  faith  proceeded  in  a  long 
and  learned  speech  to  examine  this  part  of  John's  Gospel,  and 
he  shewed,  beyond  all  question,  that  *  Our  Lord  never  here,  in 
anyway,  mentions  sacramental  manducation,but  spiritual  eating 
and  drinking  by  faith.'  He  proved  to  a  demonstration,  that 
Jesus  meant,  *  not  the  communion,  but  believing.  To  eat  and 
drink  is  to  believe,  and  to  believe  is  to  eat  and  drink.'*  The 
sacred  synod  received  his  advocacy,  not  only  without  opposition 

^  Bonaventura  argoit  per  Augiutinam,  tufficit  ergo  ad  mandacandum,  credere. 
Labb.  17.  2;)7. 

Non  intelligendam  de  ▼isibili  tea  sacrameiitali  in>ndn<mdoae»  sed  de  spiritaali. 
Bp.  7.  p.  857. 

Dommiu  loquitur  de  fide.  Nondom  inBtltuerat  Bacramentam  eachariatise.  Ca- 
Jetan,  T.  2.  T.  2.  o.  1.  *  Glare  patet  verba  ilia  neo  iotelligi  poMe  'de  dbo  et  pota 
eucharistiiB.  Non  loquitur  ibi  DominuB  ad  literam  de  aacramentali  cibo  et  pota. 
Cajetan,  Tom.  3*.  T.  2.  c.  1.  De  fide  in  ipaom,  non  de  sacramentali  manducatione, 
sermo  tat.  Cfjet.  in  Aquin.  3.  394. 

^  <*  Ad  idem  eat  Imioceatiiw  in  Libro  de  oflSoio^  abi  ita  dicit,  comeditar  spiritaa- 
liter,  id  est,  in  fide.  De  apiritaali  comestiDne,  DominuB  ait,  niai  mandncaveritii. 
Comedit  ipsum,  quand  incorporatur  Chriato  per  fidem.    Labb.  17.  933. 

n  ne  s'agit  pas  la  de  boire  aacramentalement,  mais  de  boire  apiritnellement 


Oeox  croyoient  en  lui»  ceoz  la  manffoient  sa  chair  et  bavoient  ton  aang.     On  ne 
iger  etc.    Aen.  Syl.  Ep.  130.    Lenfim.  2.  211,  242. 
*  Chriati  verba  non  sunt  intelligenda  de  mandncfitione  sacramentali.    Oportet 


ponvoient  manger  etc.    Aen. 


lat^  intelli^  de  mandacatioiie  Bpirituali.    De  iata  mandncatione  tpiritaati  ian 
Bumptione  mtelligitur  pnedictum  Ohristi  verbum.    Labb.  16.  1142-1144. 

*  GbristuB  in  nulla  parte  pneaentiB  oapittB,  nee  per  Be  nee  per  acoideuB,  facial 
qnoquomodo  mentionem  de  Bacramentali  mandncatione.  Mandncavemnf  camem 
quando  credidemnt.  ....  Biberunt  ejoB  Bangninem,  quando  modo  Bimlli 
•e  credidemnt.  Labb.  17.  931, 932.  OaniaiuB,  4.  536.  Mandncare  et  bibere  idem 
■t  qnod  ctedere.    Labb.  17.  926. 
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but  with  approbation.  The  conclusiony  therefore,  is,  according 
to  the  popiab  system,  marked  with  the  seal  of  infaUibiUty. 

The  council  of  Trent  followed  those  of  Constance  and  BasiL 
ViUetan  was  the  champion  of  popery  at  this  time,  as  Mauricius 
and  Ragusa  on  the  two  former  occasions.  According  to  his 
advocacy  in  a  general  congregation,  '  the  fruits  of  eating  our 
Lord's  tiesh  and  drinking  bis  blood  are  everlasting  life  and 
dwelling  in  hiiA ;  and  both  referred  to  a  tiving<  faith.  AU  who 
believe  do  not  perish*  but  have  eternal  life.'  *  Thee,  Lord/ 
said  the  orator, '  thee,  we  eat  and  drink  when  we  beheve  in 
thee.'  Tbis  exposition  Villetan  affirmed,  without  any  contra- 
diction before  tne  unerring  assembly,  '  has  always,  ever  since 
its  promulgation,  been  the  interpretation  of  the  Universal 
Church.'  Tbis,  therefore  is  not  the  gloss  of  heretical  protes- 
tantism, but  of  cathohcism  and  the  church.^  Yet  every  modem 
scribbler  in  favour  of  transubstantiation,  such  as  Milner, 
Challenor,  Maguire,  and  Kinsella,  cite  the  passage  without 
hesitation  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  their  system. 

The  advocates  of  transubstantiation  deduce  a  second  scrip- 
tural argument  from  the  words  of  Institution.  Jesus,  when  he 
appointed  the  sacrament,  said,  '*  This  is  my  body ;  this  is  my 
blood."  The  bread  and  wine,  therefore,  say  these  theologians 
who  interpret  the  expression  to  suit  their  system,  were  trans- 
formed  into  his  body  and  blood.  The  argument  is  pitiful 
beyond  expression ;  and  properly  deserves  nothing  but  con- 
tempt. Its  whole  force  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
which  its  patrons  have  taken  in  a  sense  of  their  own,  for  the 
purpose  of^  imposing  a  doctrine  of  their  own  on  the  Word  of 
God.  But  the  term,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  signifies  to  repre- 
sent. The  words  of  institution,  according  to  their  common 
scriptural  signification,  might  be  translated,  **  This  represents 
my  body  ;  this  represents  my  blood."  All  then  would  be 
rational  and  consonant  with  the  original;  while  the  monster 
transubstantiation,  in  Cardinal  Perron's  language,  would,  even 
in  appearance,  be  excluded. 

Mathematicians  sometimes  demonstrate  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition, by  shewing  the  absurdity  of  a  contrary  supposition. 
Many  demonstrations  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  Euclid  and 
other  geometricians.     The  absurdity  of  the  meaning  which  the 

Eartizans  of  transubstantiation  attach  to  the  word,  used  by  our 
lord  at  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament,  may  be  exposed  m  the 
same  way.     Admit  *the  accuracy  of  the  papal  exposition,  and 

^  Duos  imprimii  dicatar  inde  percipere  finctai,  at  icilicet  habeat  yitaiii  atmiam 
•t  at  m^eat  in  ChriBto,  atraxnqae  fidbi  viv»  referri.  Oiniui  qui  credit  in  ipamo 
non  pereat,  sed  habeat  vitam  mteroam.    Labb.  20«  616. 

De  spiritaali  mandacatione  et  bibitione  per  fidem  vivam,  jam  inde  oaqae  ab  egos 
promnlgalioiie  fiuaae  interpretatnm  ab  eocleaia  uniTena.    Labb.  20.  616. 
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any  expositor,  by  a  simple  process,  could  transform  the  Ood  of 
heaven  into  a  sun,  a  shield,  a  rock,  a  fortress,  a  buckler,  or  any 
thing.  The  Jewish  monarch,  indeed,  under  the  afflatus  of  in- 
spiration, has  designated  the  Almighty  by  all  these  appellations. 
The  Messiah,  by  a  similar  interpretation,  micht  be  transubstan- 
tiated into  a  door,  a  vine,  a  rock,  a  way,  a  foundation,  a  lamb^ 
a  lion^  a  rose,  a  lily,  a  star,  a  sun,  or  any  object,  according  to 
whim  or  fancy.'  Jesus,  in  the  scriptural  vocabulary,  is  cidled 
by  all  these  names  and  many  more,  whose  enumeration  would 
be  tedious  and  is  unnecessary.  Such  consequences,  in  loudest 
acclamation,  proclaim  the  condemnation  of  the  system. 

The  simplicity  of  the  process,  by  which  all  these  metamor- 
phoses may  be  effected,  is  admirable.  Allow  any  popish  doctor 
a  convenient  interpretation  of  a  monosyllable  composed  of  two 
letters,  and  he  will,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  transubstantiate 
a  wafer  into  the  Almighty  ;  and,  with  equal  ease,  could,  by  the 
same  simple  means,  transform  the  Messiah  into  nearly  any  ob- 

E)t  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  kingdom.  He  performs 
feats  with  talismanic  facility.  All  difficulty  vanishes  before 
his  magic  touch.  He  works  with  as  much  rapidity  as  Mer- 
cury, in  Lucian,  piled  Pelion  on  Ossa  and  Parnassus  on  Pelion. 
His  definition  enables  the  sacerdotal  coniurer  to  surpass  all  the 
wonders  of  jugglery,  legerdemain,  enchantments,  spells,  and 
necromancy.  He  can  encase  Emmanuel,  body,  blood,  bonesy 
nerves,  muscles,  and  sinews  together  with  his  soul  and  divinity, 
in  a  neat  little  piece  of  pastry,  which  he  can  transfer  with 
becoming  grace,  into  the  mouth,  down  the  throat,  and  into 
the  stomach :  and  send  home  the  devout  communicant  with  his 
Grod  in  his  belly.  This  conveyance  it  seems,  was  sometimes, 
as  might  be  expected,  attended  with  astonishing  effects.  '  Being 
permitted,'  says  Aquinas, '  to  fiisten  their  teeth  in  the  Lord's 
flesh,  such  rise  from  his  table,  like  lions,  breathing  fire  frightful 
to  the  devil.'* 

The  same  scriptursd  evidence  might  be  produced  for  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  water,  obtained  by  Adino,  Eleazaf, 
and  Shammah  from  the  fountain  of  Bethelehem,  as  for  the  wine 
in  the  sacramental  cup.  David  longed  to  drink  from  this  spring, 
and  three  Jewish  heroes  cut  their  dangerous  way  through  the 
squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  brought  tne  king  the  object  of  bis 
wish.  This,  however,  when  offered,  he  would  not  drink.  He 
called  it  *the  blood  of  the  men  that  went  in  jeopardy  of  their 
lives,'  and  poured  it  out  as  an  oblation  to  God.*    The  argument, 

^  Psalm  xviii.  3.  and  Izxxrr.  11.  John  x,  7.  John  zr.  1.  Oorin.  x,  4.  John  L 
S9.    Rev.  V.  5.    Malach.  it.  2.  ^ 

>  Ut  loonea  flammam  apirantoa,  sic  ab  ilia  menaa  dioodimoi  tanibiles  effiwti  dvh 
bob.    Aqoinaa,  lU.  79.  tL    P.  3S3.  >  2  8am.  xziiL  17.   OhnNi.zilS. 
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in  the  one  instance,  is  as  strong  for  the  change  of  the  water  into 
blood,  as  in  the  other  for  the  transmutation  of  the  wine* 

The  popish  meaning  of  the  term  woald  transubstantiate  the 
whole  church  into  the  Cordis  body.*  Paul,  addressing  the  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  and  Colossians,  says,  '^  the  church  is  the 
Lord's  body."  Take  the  term  in  the  Romish  acceptation,  and 
&11  Christians  are  transformed  into  the  real  and  substantial 
body  of  Jesus,  comprehending  of  course  his  blood.  The  argu 
ment,  deduced  from  the  Scriptural  expression,  is  as  strong  for 
the  transubstantiation  of  the  church  as  for  that  of  the  Sacrament. 
Orant  the  one,  and,  in  consequence,  the  other  follows. 

The  friends  of  transubstantiation,  in  the  words  of  institution, 
declare  for  the  literal  acceptation  and  deprecate  all  figurative 
interpretation.  Challenor  would  take  the  expression  in  'its 
obvious  and  natural  meaning.'  This  statement  supp6ses  two 
things.  One  is,  that  Jesus  used  no  metaphorical  language  at 
the  appointment  of  the  sacrament ;  and  the  other,  that  the  popish 
gloss  is  the  natural  or  usual  sense  of  the  term.  But  these  are 
both  misrepresentations.  The  Institutor  said,  *'  this  cup  is  the 
New  Testament  in  my  blood."  Salmeron  acknowledges  what 
indeed  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  expression  contains  two 
metaphors.  The  cup,  by  a  metonymy,  is  put  for  its  wine,  and 
the  New  Testament  for  its  sign  or  symbol.  Admit  the  papal 
or  literal  sense,  and  the  cup,  not  the  wine,  would  be  transub- 
stantiated,  not  into  the  blooa  of  the  Mediator,  but  into  the  New 
Testament. 

NeitUer  is  the  Romish  interpretation  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
term.  Its  common  acceptation,  in  Scriptural  phraseology,  cor- 
responds, on  the  contrary,  with  the  protestant  exposition.  The 
opponents  of  transubstantiation  use  the  word  in '  its  obvious  and 
natural  meaning,'  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  This  was  its  general 
signification  among  the  Jews,  as  might  be  shown  fix)m  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  the  same  might  be  evinced  by  many  citations 
from  the  Christian  Revelation.* 

This  interpretation  may  be  corroborated  by  many  quotations 
from  the  Fathers.  The  ancients  patronized  this  exposition. 
All  these  characterized  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine  as 
signs,  figures,  symbols,  emblems,  or  images  of  the  Institutor's 
body  and  blood.  This,  in  effect,  was  considering  them  as 
signifying  or  representing  our  Lord.  Saying  that  the  bread  and 
wine  were  the  signs  of  his  body  and  blood  was,  in  other  words, 
saying  that  these  sacramental  elements  signified  or  represented 
the  Divine  author  of  the  Institution. 


>  1  Omiii.  zn.  87.    Bph.  i.  22,  23:    Bph.  iv.  12.    OoUm.  L  24. 

•Qctt.  zl.  12,  18  ot  xlL  26,  27.    iMatt  zm.  19,  37,  38^  39,  40.    OotiB.z.4. 
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A  few  instances  out  of  many,  in  which  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments are  represented  as  signs,  symbols,  figures,  and  emblems, 
may  be  selected  from  Tertullian,  Aiid)rosius,  Augustine 
Ephrem,  Procopius,  and  Bede.^  Jesus,  according  to  Tertullian 
said  at  the  first  celebration  of  this  mystery,  ^*  This  is  my  body, 
ihat  is,  the  figure  of  my  body."  Ambrosius,  Augustine, 
Ephrem,  and  Bede,  characterized  the  sacramental  elements  as 
figures ;  while  Augustine  and  Procopius  represent  the  bread 
as  "  the  sign  or  emblem  of  his  body." 

Transubstantiation,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  found  in  die 
inspired  canon.  This,  many  of  its  partizans,  such  as  Erasmus, 
Scotus,  Bellarmine,  Alliaco,  Cajetan,  Fisher,  Biel,  Tanner,  and 
Canus,  have  conceded.  These  indeed  believe  the  absurdity. 
Their  faith,  however,  or  rather  credulity,  was,  according  to 
their  own  confession,  founded,  not  on  the  evidence  of  Revela- 
tion, but  on  the  testimony  of  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the 
church.  Erasmus^  found  no  certain  scriptural  declaration  of 
this  dogma.'  Scotus  admits  '  the  want  of  express  scriptural 
evidence  in  favour  of  transubstantiation,'  and  Bellarmine  grants 
'  the  probability  df  the  statement'  '  The  opinion,'  says  Cardi- 
nal Alliaco,  which  maintains  that  the  bread  and  wine  preserve 
their  own  substance,  ^  is  not  unscnptural ;  and  is  more  rational 
and  easy  of  belief  than  the  contrary.'  Cajetan's  admission, 
that '  transubstantiation  is  not  expressly  taueht  in  the  gospel,' 
was  so  pointbd  that  Pius  the  Fifth  ordered  it  to  be  expunged 
from  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Cardinal's  works.  ^  Toe  true 
presence  in  the  mass,'  says  Fisher,  *  cannot  be  proved  from  the 
words  of  institution.'  This  theory,  according  to  Biel,  Tanner, 
and  Canus,  'is  not  revealed  in  the  sacred  canon.'*  Similar 
concessions  have  been  made  by  Occam,  Alphonsus,  Cantaren^ 
Durand,  and  Vasc^uesius. 

Transubstantiation  is  a  variation  from  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
Scriptural  antiquity.     The  church,  in  its  days  of  early  purity, 

1  OorpiiB  suiim  ilium  fecit  dicendo  'hoc  est  coipns  meam/  id  est  fignra  corporit 
met.  Tertul.  Contra  Muoiaa.  IV.  40.  p.  45a  Bst  fignra  oorperis  et  Mmgaiiiii 
Domini.  Ambroe.  IV.  5  ^  Dooiimu  non  dobitvrit  dicere  '  hoc  est  corpoa  meomt' 
cam  daret  rignom  corporis  toi.  Aag.  8.  154.  Oontra  Adiman.  c.  12.  Fregit  in 
flguram  immacolati  corporis.  Bphrem,  Do  Natur.  €81.  IIapo8«MM  furoM  to^ 
ft£ov  6<afUi/toi  fuSrjta*i»  Procop.  in  Oen.  49.  Suae  carais  sanguinisqiie 
torn  in  panis  et  visi  figora  sabstitaens.    Beda,  5.  424.  in  Luc.  Ssi. 

*  Nnllam  reperio  locnm  in  Scriptoris  Divinis  nnde  certo  constet  Apostolos 
sacrasse  panem  eC  Tinnm  in  camem  et  sangninem  Domini.  Erasmns,  3.  1193. 
Bootos  dieit  non  oKtare  locum  ullnm  scriptam  tarn  expreasnm  at  sine  deolaralioiie 
eoclesie  evidenter  cogat  transubstantionem  admittere,  et  id  non  estomnino  imntOf 
haUle.  Bellarm.  III.  33«  NeorepagnatrationiBecantboritatiBiblia*  AlliaaOci. 
6w  1.  ETan^eUum  non  ezjpUcavit  ezpresse.  Otgetant  lU.  75.  1.  in  Aqniii.  3.  34f« 
Nee  uUum  hic  verbnm  positom  est  quo  probetur,  in  nostra  missa  veram  fieri  canM* 
el  sanguinis  Cbristi  praesentiam.  Fisner,  c.  10.  Kon  invenitur  ezpreesnm^in 
canone  BibliiB.  Biel.  Lect.  40.  Qaae  in  Scripura  sola  non  continentorf  Tanneiv 
tjomp.  c.  6.    Non  sit  proditum  in  sacris.    OlMMU^  HX.  3. 
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disowned  the  agly  monster.  The  Fathers  as  well  as  the  Apostles 
disclaimed  the  absurdity,  which  insults  reason,  outrages  Kevelar 
tion,  and  degrades  man.  This  appears  from  several  considera- 
tions. Ecclesiastical  antiquity  represents  the  bread  and  the  wine 
as  retaining  their  own  nature  or  substance  ;  and  as  conveying 
nourishment  to  the  human  body ;  and  ascribes  a  transmutation, 
similar  to  that  effected  in  these  elements,  to  the  water  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  to  man  in  regeneration. 

The  monument^  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  represent  the  sacra- 
mental elements  as  retaining  their  own  nature  or  substance, 
without  any  change  or  transubstantiation.  Such  is  the  state- 
ment  of  Oelasius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Facundus.' 
'  The  elements  in  the  sacrament,'  says  Pope  Gelasius,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  '  are  divine,  yet  cease  not  to  be 
the  substance  or  nature  of  bread  :  and  are  certainly  the  image 
and  similitude  of  the  Lord's  body.'  Chrysostom,  the  saint  and 
the  patriarch,  declares  that  *  the  bread  after  consecration,  is 
worthy  of  bein^  called  the  Lord's  bod^ ;  though  the  nature  of 
the  bread  remams  in  it.'  Theodoret,  m  his  First  and  Second 
Dialogue,  is,  if  possible,  still  plainer.  *  TM  Lord,'  says  this 
Bishop,  *  hath  honoured  the  visible  signs  with  thQ  appellation 
of  his  body  and  blood  ;  not  having  changed  their  nature,  but 
having  added  grace  to  nature.  The  mystic  ^mbols,  after 
consecration,  do  not  change  their  proper  nature ;  but  remain  in 
their  former  substance,  form,  and  species.'  According  to 
Facundus  an  African  bishop,  *  the  sacrament  of  his  body  and 
blood,  in  the  consecrated  bread  and  cup,  is  denominated  his 
body  and  blood ;  not  that  the  bread  is  properly  his  body  and 
the  cup  his  blood ;  but  because  they  contain  in  them  the  mys- 
tery  of  his  body  and  blood.' 

The  authors  of  these  quotations  were  men,  who,  in  their  day, 
stood  high  in  erudition  and  Catholicism.  Their  theological 
learning  must  have  secured  them  from  mistaking  the  opinions 
of  the  age  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament.  Their  works  were 
widely  circulated  through  Christendom,  and  their  arguments 
were  never  contradicted  or  even  sasp^ted.  These  citations, 
therefore,  must  decide  the  question  in  the  judgment  of  every 
unprejudiced'  mind. 

These  statements  from  Oelasius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and 

>  BiM  HOD  dennit  sabttuitia  Tel  natara  paniB  et  vinL    GelaMat.  adv.    Entj,  SS9. 

Digaam  habitos  est  DomiDi  CorfKirit  appellatione,  etiaiiiri  natnra  panii  m  ipsa 
permaiMil.    Ohrjaottom,  ad  OmariaiD,  3.  744. 

Ovfttf  f  opcyiwi  Myi/3e0Uk  r^  ton  atofM/toi  «a»  anftmtoi  Kpotfi^yopM  t§ttfufmt9n 
•V  tip  fvtfur  futafielhMif  oMo  tipf  XP^  '^  tvtf<*  Kpotfrt^tuiaf.  .Theod.  Edal.  1. 
Ov&  7«4»  fufok  for  offUkOfUv  ta  ftvatwa  oiyi|kO^  ttff  onmco*  ft*0faf at  ^v9itH ; 
fumt  ynp  riif  Kpof  epshi  frvtfioft  mm  toy  tf^tf^j^MTof,  mm  fov  tiSovi.^  Theod.  4.  IS.  95. 

Non  quod  propne  oorpua  'ejn%  sit  panis  et  pocnlom  sangais,  ted  qood  in  m 
Mysterina  oocpoiw  igas  et  latogtimit  contiBeaiit.    Facond.  Iz.  5. 
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Facundus  have  sadly  puzzled  and  perplexed  the  partizans  of 
transubstantiation.  The  testimony  oi  Oelasius  silenced  Cardinal 
Cantaren  in  a  disputation  at  Ratisbon.  Cardinal  Alan  admits 
Oelasius's  and  Tneodoret's  rejection  of  a  substantial  change  in 
the  sacramental  elements ;  but  maintains  that  these  two  alone 
in  their  age  embraced  this  heresy.  Du  Pin,  having  quoted 
Facundus,  refers  the  reader  to  others  for  a  resolution  of  the 
difllculty.  Hardttin,  Alexander,  and  Arnold,  however,  have 
attempted  the  arduous  task.'  The  nature  or  substance, 
according  to  these  authors,  signifies,  in  this  case  the  species  or 
accidents,  which  remain  unchanged  in  the  sacramental  elements. 
But  Theodoret,  in  the  above  quotation,  distinguishing  the 
substance  from  the  accidents,  repre^nts  the  sacramental 
elements,  as  retaining  their  former  substance  and  species.  The 
substance  is  here  discriminated  from  the  species  or  accidents ; 
and- all  these,  which  he  enumerates,  remain  in  the  mass  without 
any  transmutation. 

The  answer  of  these  authors  shews  their  skill  at  transforma- 
tions. The  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread,  in  their  hands, 
becomes,  at  pleasure,  either  accidents  or  the  body  of  our  Lord. 
These  theologians  could  not  only,  as  priests,  transubstantiate  the 
substance  of  the -elements  into  flesn  and  blood,  but  also,  as 
authors,  when  it  served  their  purpose,  into  accidents  or  species. 
A  few  words  from  their  moutns  could  convert  the  substance  of 
wine  into  blood,  and  a  few  strokes  from  their  pens  could  meta- 
morphose the  same  into  accidents.  These  ju0B[lers  should  have 
displayed  their  extraordinary  powers,  in  tran^rming  accideiits 
into  substance  as  well  as  substance  into  accidents ;  and  they 
would  then  have  exhibited  the  perfection  of  their  art 

The  ancients  represent  the  bread  and  wine  as  conveyioff 
nourishment  to  the  human  body.  Such  are  the  statements  of 
Justin,  Irenseus,  and  TertuUian.'  *  The  sacramental  bread  and 
wine,'  says  Justin,  ^  nourish  our  flesh  and  blood  hj  digestion.* 
According  to  Irenseus,  *  the  consecrated  elements  mcrease  our 
body.'  Tertullian  represents  *  our  flesh  as  feeding  on  his  body 
and  blood.'  Ludovicus^lived  entirely  on  the  host  for  forty  days ; 
and  Catharina  subsisted  on  the  same  from  Ash- Wednesday  tfll 
Ascension.  The  consecrated  elements  therefore  are  food  for  the 
body  as  well  as  for  the  soul ;  and  in  consequence  preserve  their 
own  substance.    None  surely  will  maintain  the  impiety,  if  not 

■  CbiyKMloin,  3.  740.    Alex.  19. 5((9. 
iEl4c«^»Mu«Dip«fCM^^«i4S<A^^P«tor«M^I^.    Jutiii*  ApoL  96.  Af* 

Quo  corpora  et  muraiDe  Ohritti  Toteitor.  TertnlliflD,  do  Dwuf.  c.  S.  ]>.  8$0. 
Oitfaariiui  mreDti  ott  ftflqiwndo  a  die  ciaeram  ntquo  ad  tmau&anem  Domim  Jijo- 
alnm  yiiilinhwn,  mJa  Biiehiriati»  iiniiiiiiiinni'i  oMdoBta;    Bvar.  BflOk  FM. 
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blaspbemy » that  the  flesh  of  man  is,  by  digestion  and  nutritioD, 
formed  of  the  flesh  of  Emmanuel. 

Innocent  the  third  resolved  this  difficulty  by  granting  thai 
something  of  the  bread  and  wine  remain  in  the  sacrament,  to 
allay  hunger  and  thirst'  His  infallibility,  for  once,  was  right, 
for  which  he  was  afterward  anathematized  by  the  holy  council 
of  Trent.  This  infallible  assembly,  in  its  thirteenth  session, 
heartily  cursed  all  who  should  say  that  the  bread  and  wine 
remain  with  the  Lord's  body  and  blood,  or  should  deny  the 
transformation  of  the  whole  bread  and  wine.  This  denunciation 
was  a  retrospective  dash  at  the  vicar-general  of  God.  Whether 
the  imprecation  sent  his  hoUness  to  purgatory  or  to  a  woiBe 
place,  the  friends  of  transubstantiation  and  the  papacy  may 
determine. 

Aquinas,  Godeau,  Du  Pin,  and  Challenor  endeavour  to  evade 
the  difficulty  by  an  extraordinary  distinction  and  supposition.* 
These  distinguish  the  substance  from  the  species;  and  with 
the  former,  which  is  not  subject  to  corruption,  would  feed  the 
soul ;  and  with  the  latter,  which  some  might  perhaps  think  light 
provision,  would  sustain  the  body.  The  accidents,  Aquinas  and 
Godeau  make  no  doubt,  may,  by  an  operation  of  the  Almighty, 
produce  the  same  efiects  as  the  substance  and  nourish  the  human 
frame.  The  angelic  doctor  confers  on  the  host, '  the  efficacy  of 
substance  without  the  reality.'  Du  Pin  and  Challenor  entertain 
a  similar  idea.  The  learned  divines,  it  seems,  have  discovered 
a  method  of  &ttening  men  on  accidents,  such  as  form,  quahty , 
taste,  smell,  colour,  s^s,  and  appearances.  Signs  without  sig- 
nification, shadow  without  substance,  shew  without  any  thing 
shewn,  colour  without  any  thing  coloured,  smell  without  any 
thing  smelled,  present,  it  appears,  an  exquisite  luxury,  and  form, 
according  to  these  theological  cooks,  an  excellent  suti^enance 
for  the  human  constitution. 

Challenor,  however,  doubtful  of  this  theory,  and  suspicious  of 
this  unsubstantial  food,  has,  by  a  happy  invention,  provided  a 
kind  of  supernatural  meat,  if  bis  immaterial  diet  should  happen 
to  be  condemned  for  inefficiency.  Some  miraculous  nounsh- 
ment  of  a  solid  kind,  he  thinks,  may  be  substituted  by  Onmipo- 
tence,  when,  by  deglutition  and  digestion, '  the  sacramental  spe- 
cies are  changed,Vand  the  sacramental  substance  is  vensoved* 
Aquinas,  Grodeau,  Du  Pin,  and  Challenor,  in  this  oiannetf  rather 

i  Innocent.  III.  BTonoit  Ini  meme,  qu'il  reetoit  cUns  I'enehariitie  ane  oeitaine 
paneitft  et  Tmeitft,  qoi  appaiaent  la  nim  et  la  soif.  Innocent,  m  Bmy.  3.  14S. 
labb.dS.  84. 

*  Non  anit  mbatantia,  habent  tamen  virtatem  aobirt— lip.  AquD,  IIL  Q.  7f . 
ArCVI^ 

Lea  aeoideaa  per  Topantion  nuncnleoie  de  la  toate-pcnnanoe  Dmne  pyadniianf 
leaml(vea«ieli.4iieJafliibataBctf.  Godeen, 5. 378.  I>aPiii,S.S4.  OMH0Bor,4S. 
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than  renounce  a  nonsensical  system,  condescend  to  talk  balder- 
dash. The  credulity  and  blind  zeal  of  Aquimis,  Godeau,  and 
ChaUenor  indeed  prepared  these  superstitionists  for  the  recep- 
tion of  any  absurdity ;  and  the  greater  the  absurdity  the  more 
acceptable  to  their  taste,  and  the  better  calculated  for  the  meri- 
dian of  their  intellect  But  more  sense  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  Du  Fin,  who,  on  other  occasions,  shews  judgment 
and  discrimination. 

Many  of  the  fathers,  indeed,  have  been  quoted  in  favour  of 
transubstantiation.  Some  of  these  express  themselves  in  strong 
language.  A  person  unacquainted  with  the  hyperbolical  diction 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  the  forms  of  speech  used  in  these 
days,  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  some  oi  the  fathers  held  a 
doctrine  similar  to  modern  transubstantiation.  An  opinion  of 
this  kind,  however,  must  arise  from  indiscrimination  in  the 
reader,  and  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  author.  The  ancients, 
through  want  of  precision,  often  confounded  the  sign  with  the 
signification.  This  confusion  led  them  to  exaggeration,  and  to 
ascribe  to  the  sign  what  was  true  only  of  the  signification ;  and 
this  communion  and  exaggeration  of  antiquity  have  been  augmen- 
ted by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  modems,  in  their  garbled 
and  unfair  citations. 

Ignatius  and  Cyril  supply  a  specimen  of  such  confusion  and 
misstatement.  Ignatius,  who  so  nobly  faced  the  horrors  of 
martyrdom,  has  been  characterized  as  the  friend  of  transub* 
stantiation.  The  martyr  desired  '  the  bread  of  God,  wnich  is 
the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  the  drink,  which  is  his  blood :'  and  be 
mentioned  some  persons,  who,  in  his  day,  denied  the  sacrament 
to  be  the  flesh  of  the  Saviour. 

The  apparent  force  of  this  quotation  arises  from  its  want  of 
precision,  and  its  separation  from  a  parallel  part  of  the  author's 
work.  Ignatius  elsewhere  calls  '  the  gospel,  and  the  faith  that 
comes  by  the  gospel,  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  love,  his  blood."' 
A  comparison  of  tnese  two  citations  removes  every  difficulty. 

Cvril  affords  another  specimen.  According  to  this  saint,  *  the' 
Lord's  body  is  given  under  the  emblem  of  bread  and  bis  blood 
under  the  emblem  of  wine.  Consider  them,  therefore,  not  as 
mere  bread  and  wine ;  for  they  are  the  body  and  blood  of 
Emmanuel.' 

But  the  same  author  ascribes  a  similar  change  to  the  oil,  used 
at  that  time  in  baptism.  He  represents  *  the  oil  of  baptism 
after  consecration,  not  as  mere  oil,  but  as  the  grace  of  Jesus, 

t4tw  tfBMt  ton  KvpMv,  ffvoMM  6  tffttp  ouM  Imov.  Ifoat.  td  TnSl  el  mi.  PMl. 
OotaL  9,^31. 
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as  the  bread  is  not  mere  bread,  but  the  body  of  our  Lord.*" 
The  argument,  from  these  two  words,  is  as  conclusive  for  the 
transubstandation  of  the  baptismal  oil  as  for  the  eucharistical 
bread. 

Cyril  also  represents  the  manducadon  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
mentioned  by  John,  in  a  spiritual  sense  which  does  not  imply 
the  eating  ot  human  flesh.  This  communion,  he  adds,  ^  consists 
in  receiving  the  emblems  of  our  Lord's  body.* 

Antiquity  furnishes  no  stronger  proofs  oi  transubstantiadon, 
than  those  of  Ignatius  and  Cynl.  But  these  two  saints,  when 
allowed  to  interpret  themselves,  disclaim  the  absurdity.  The 
monster  had  not  appeared  in  their  day.  All  the  monuments  of 
^Christian  antiquity,  in  Uke  manner,  when  righUy  understood, 
concur  in  the  rejection  of  this  modern  innovadon. 

The  fathers  ascribe  the  same  change,  the  same  presence  of 
Jesus,  and  the  same  effect  on  man,  to  the  water  of  bapdsm,  as 
to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's  supper.  His  suostantial 
presence  in  baptism,  and  the  consequent  participation  of  his 
blood  by  the  baptized  is  declared  by  Cnrysostom,  Cyril,  Jerome, 
Augusdne,  Fulgentius,  Prosper,  and  Bede.* 

Chrysostom  represents  the  baptized  as  'clothed  in  purple  gar- 
ments dyed  in  the  Lord's  blood.'  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
describes  men  as  *  made  partakers  of  the  Saviour's  holy  flesh 
by  holy  baptism.'  Jerome  represents  Jesus  as  saying  to  all 
Christians,  *  ye  are  baptized  in  my  blood.'  The  eunuch,  says 
the  same  saint, '  was  baptized  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  Au- 
gustine, on  this  subject,  is  very  express.  He  depicts  '  the  fiiith- 
ful,  as  participating  in  our  Lord's  flesh  and  blood  in  bapdsm.' 
This  is  cited  by  Fulgentius,  and,  therefore,  sanctioned  by  his 
authority.  The  redeemed,  says  Prosper,  •  are  in  bapdsm,  tinged 
with  the  blood  of  Jesus.'     Augustine,  Prosper,  and  Bede  pour- 

^  O  i»p^o<  ttfi  svxpi^'ft^n  A^ta  ttfr  tttiiOajot^  rov  oytov    Tlvtvfia'tof,  ovx   eft 

ifUalkti(St4f,  oMa  Xpitff ov  ;eopi0fMi.    O^^ril,  290, 292,  293,  300. 

*  Ti^  fCopfiipay  fttptfiaMtf<i$t  «a  lufu^t  jSaff msmt  5caKorc»c».    Ohiysos.  2.  226. 
ad  illamin.  Cetech.  I. 

Ttyoyf  /ufToxa  'fiff  ayKK  awtov  oapxoi  6ta  tav  ayujv  SiJXovor*  |3aKf (tf/ukTof. 
Ojrril,  4.  602  in  John  36. 

Baptizemini  in  saguine  meo.  Jerom*,  3.  16.  in  Imu  L  Baptixatas  in  langiiliie 
agni.    Jerom,  3.  385.  in  Is  a.  liii. 

Unamquemque  fideliom  corporia  sangoiniaqiie  dominici  ptoticipeni  fieri,  quando 
in  Baptismata  membram  Christi  eficitor.  Fulgentias,  de  Bap.  Undo  rabet  bap^ 
tiamiia,  nisi  aangoine  Chriati  conaecitUaa.  Aagaathi,  Tract.  II.  Beda.  6.  356.  in 
lOorin.  z.  Aoguat  ad  Bonif.  c.  130.  Labb.  17.  944.  AqainaA,3. 341.  Paalinna, 
Aogoit  10.  473. 


Baptiamo  Chriati  in  aagoine  tingnntar.    Proaper,  c.  8.  P.  84.    Per  Mare  Bubnm, 
Bantiamam  aacratom  Chrieti  aangnine  Uberantur.    Proaper,  2.  233. 
Baptismo  Chiiati  sanguine  conaecrato.    Aagoatine,  1. 1206.    Aacendaa  de  fente 
kriati  oonaecrata  in  aangnina.    Aagnatiii.  6.  600. 
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tray  *  the  true  Israel  as  consecrated  in  baptism,  with  the  blood 
of  the  Lord.*  • 

The  ancients  also  represent  the  same  substantial  change  com- 
municated to  men,  especially  in  baptism  and  regeneration,  as 
to  the  elements  of  the  communion.  Such  are  the  representations 
of  Cyril,  Gregory,  Etherius,  Beda,  and  Leo.'  According  to 
Cyril,  *  watfer  transforms  by  a  divine  and  ineffable  power.'  Re- 
generation, says  the  same  author,  *  changes  into  the  Son  of  God.' 
Gregory's  statement  is  to  the  same  purpose.  *  I  am  changed ' ' 
says  this  author,  *■  into  Christ  in  baptism.'  The  faithful,  say 
Euierius  and  Bede,  '  are  transformed  into  our  Lprd's  members 
and  become  his  body.     Pope  Leo  the  First  is  still  more  express. 

*  Receiving  the  efficacy  ot  celestial  food,'  says  his  infallibility, 

*  we  pass  into  his  flesh  who  was  made  our  flesh.    Man,  in  baptism, 
is  made  the  body  of  Christ.' 

Our  Lord,  therefore,  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  is  repre- 
sented as  present  in  baptism  as  well  as  in  the  communion.  The  / 
water,  in  the  one  institution,  is  represented  as  changed  into 
blood,  in  the  same  way  as  the  wine  m  the  other.  Man's  nature 
or  substance,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  transformed  in 
baptism  and  regeneration.  The  person  who  is  renewed  and  bap- 
tized is,  in  these  statements,  changed  into  the  nature,  body, 
flesh,  or  substance  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  language  of  the 
fathers  is  as  strong  and  decided  for  transubstantiation  in  baptism 
as  in  the  communion  ;  for  the  corporeal  presence  in  the  former 
as  in  the  latter ;  and  for  the  substantial  change  of  man  in  re- 
generation as  for  the  elements  in  the  sacrament.  The  abettors 
of  the  corporeal  presence,  notwithstanding,  with  awkward  incon- 
sistency, admit  transubstantiation  in  the  communion  and  rgect 
it  in  baptism  and  regeneration. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  use  of  such  language  in  the 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  antiquity  was,  in  gene- 
ral, the  consequence  of  confounding  the  sign  witn  the  significa- 
tion, and  ascribing  to  the  former  the  attributes  of  the  latter. 
The  appellation  and  properties  of  the  Lord's  flesh  and  blood  were, 
by  a  natural  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  transferred  to  the 
bread,  the  wine,  and  the  water  of  the  two  sacramental  institu- 
tions.    The  change,  however,  in  the  elements  was  considered 

'  T6mp  9<pof  6tcar  tn^a  mm  appi^<w  ftifaatotj^t^fmt  9vMfU9»  CyriL  4.  147.  bi 
John  3.    Mtt'oMf o»2>MtMio  itpof  fovv  top.    Gynl,  5.  474.    DiaL  III 

Xpttf'foy^iraittKoiyw  f  fioHttgfMth.    Gregoiy,  orat  40. 

In  membrif  ejui  truufoimamas.  Nov  in  iUo  translbmnmiir.  Btherim  adv. 
BHpan.  I.  Ganiaiat,  2.  322,  324.  Nos  ipdos  corpoa  &cti  somas.  Fideles  fiant  cor- 
poa  OhristL    Beda,  6.  96S.  in  Cor.  x.  et  5.  509.  in  Joui.  VI. 

Accipientet  virtatem  celeatit  cibi,  in  carnam  ipaioa  qni  caio  noatcn  fretna  eat, 
tranaeamoa.  In  Faptiamatit,  efficiatar  honM>  corpoa  Ohristi.  Loo.  I.  Bp.  23.  Labb. 
i  815,  817 
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not  as  physical  but  moral.  The*  bread  and  wine  altered  not 
.  their  substance  but  their  signification,  not  their  nature  but  dieii 
use.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  citation  from  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem. '  The  meat  of  the  pomp  of  Satan,'  says  the  Saint,  *  is, 
in  its  own  nature,  pure,  but,  by  the  invocation  of  demons, 
becomes  unholy,  as  tne  elements  of  communion,  before  conse- 
cration, are  mere  bread  and  wine ;  but  afterward  became  the 
body  and  blocxl  of  our  Lord."  The  immolations  of  Gentilism, 
all  will  admit,  might,  according  to  Cyril,  contract  impurity,  but 
not  alter  their  nature :  and  the  elements  in  the  sacrament  might» 
in  like  manner,  change  their  signification,  but  would  retain  their 
substance. 

Transubstantiation,  therefore,  is  without  any  foundation  in 
scriptural  or  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Many  ages  elapsed  before 
the  monster,  which  was  the  child  of  darkness  and  superstition, 
appeared  in  the  world.  The  deformity,  however,  in  the  progress 
of  time,  the  change  of  system,  and  diversity  of  opinion  raised 
at  length  its  portentous  bead  in  Christendom.  Several  causes 
concurred  to  facilitate  its  introduction  into  the  church.  The 
mind  of  man,  in  the  contemplation  of  emblematical  representa- 
tions, delights  to  confound  tne  sign  with  the  signification.  The 
sacramental  symbols,  in  consequence,  were  often,  in  ancient 
works  on  Christian  theology,  not  sufficiently  discriminated  from 
the  objects  which  they  were  intended  to  notify.  The  ancients 
in  consequence  used  strong  languan;c  and  bold  metaphors  in 
celebrating  this  institution,  and  in  discoursing  on  it  m  their 
literary  productions.  Accustomed,  on  all  topics,  to  flash  and 
rhetoric,  these  authors,  in  treating  on  this  mystery,  dealt  even 
beyond  their  usual  style,  in  superlatives  and  exaggeration. 
Habituated  to  such  phraseology,  men  were  prepared  tor  the  re- 
ception of  a  novelty,  which  added  the  corporeal  to  the  spiritual 
presence  in  the  communion. 

Man  is  also  prone  to  form  a  material  deity,  whom  he  can  see 
while  he  worships.  A  pure  spirit  scL^ms  too  impalpable  and  re- 
fined for  a  being  like  man,  whose  soul  is  embodied  in  matter. 
He  seeks  something,  therefore,  to  attract  and  engage  the  exter- 
nal senses.  This  principle,  deep-routed  in  human  nature,  has 
given  rise  to  all  the  idolatry  which  has  deformed  and  dishonoured 
Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Popish  worship.  The  idols  of  Gentilism 
exceeded  all  enumeration.  The  Jews,  though  biassed  with  a 
divine  revelation,  and  warned,  in  a  special  manner,  against 
idolatry,  often  forgot  Jehovah,  and  adored  Baal  and  other  gods 
of  heathenism.  The  votaries  of  Romanism,  in  like  manner,  and 
from  the  same  principley  have  formed  a  material  divinity  and 
bow  to  the  host. 

>  07iil,S81. 
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The  Aristotelian  philosophy  which  had  become  the  reigning 
system,  facilitated  the  reception  of  txansubstantiation.  The 
philosopher  of  Stagira  supposed  a  primary  matter  and  substantial 
forms,  which  compose  the  constitution  of  all  things.  This  pri- 
mary matter,  without  quantity,  quality,  figure,  or  any  propriety 
of  body,  was  the  subject  on  which  substantial  forms  might  be 
impressed,  and  to  which  they  might  adhere.  The  forms  were 
a  convenient  coverlet  for  the  matter.  This  nonsense  was  exceed- 
ingly useful  for  the  fabrication  of  transubstantiation.  The  inter- 
nal matter  or  substance,  in  the  papal  theology,  was,  in  the  host, 
changed  into  flesh  and  blood,  which  were  inclosed  in  the  form 
or  species  of  bread  and  wine.  A  theological  fiction,  in  this 
manner,  was  countenanced  and  illustrated  by  a  philosophical 
vision  :  and  the  philosophy,  in  inconsistency,  yields  only^  to  the 
theology.  Transubstantiation  annexed  a  few  motley  additions 
to  the  aiijr  theory  of  the  Grecian  speculator ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, became  the  consummation  of  absurdity.  The  climax 
of  nonsense  ended  in  the  faith  of  the  corporeal  presence  in  the 
sacrament. 

The  state  of  the  Latin  communion,  at  the  introduction  of 
transubstantiation,  was  perhaps  the  chief  reason  of  its  origin, 
progress,  and  final  establishment  The  tenth  century  was  a 
period  of  darkness  and  su  perstition.  Philosophy  seemed  to  have 
taken  its  departure  from  Christendom,  and  to  have  left  mankind 
to  grovel  in  a  night  of  ignorance  unenUghtened  with  a  single  ray 
of  learning.  Cimmerian  clouds  overspread  the  literary  horizon, 
and  quenched  the  sun  of  science.  Immorality  kept  pace  with 
ignorance,  and  extended  itself  to  the  priesthood  and  to  the 
people.  The  flood-gates  of  moral  pollution  seemed  to  have  been 
set  wide  open,  and  inundations  of  all  impurity,  poured  on  the 
Christian  world  through  the  channels  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy. 
The  enormity  of  the  clergy  was  faithfully  copied  by  the  laity. 
Both  sunk  into  equal  degeneracy,  and  the  popedom  appeared 
one  vast,  deep,  frightful,  overflowing  ocean  of  corruption,  horror, 
and  contamination.'  Ignorance  and  immorality  are  the  parents 
of  error  and  superstition.  The  mind  void  of  information,  and 
the  heart  destitute  of  sanctity,  are  prepared  to  embrace  any 
fabrication  or  absurdity. 

Such  was  the  mingled  mass  of  darkness,  depravity,  and 
superstition,  which  produced  the  portentous  monster  of  tran- 
substantiation. Pascasius,  in  the  ninth  century,  seems  to  have 
been  the  father  of  this  deformity,  which  he  hatched  in  his 
melancholy  cell.  His  claim  to  the  honour  and  improvement 
of  this  paradox  is  admitted  by  Sirmond,  Bellarmine,  and  Bruys.* 

^  Baron.  An.  900.     Platina,  in  Bened.    Qeneb.  An.  901. 
*  Genuinam  ecclenB  Gatholice  mdaoih  ita  primiu  ezplicmt^  ut  fiain  omteth 
•peroerit.    Sirmon.  in  Badb. 
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Pascasius,  s/iys  Sirmondy  *  was  the  first  who,  on  this  question, 
explained  the  genuine  sense  of  the  church.'  This  monk, 
according  to  Bellarmine, '  was  the  first  who,  in  an  express  and 
copious  manlier,  wrote  on  the  truth  of  the  Lord's  oody  and 
blood.'  Men,  says  Mabillon,  *  were  from  reading  his  work, 
led  to  a  more  full  and  profound  knowledge  of  me  subject.' 
Bruys  candidly  confesses  that  transubstantiation  was  a  discovery 
of  tne  ninth  century,  and  unknown  in  the  darker  ages  of  anti- 
quity.' The  celebrated  Erasmus  entertained  a  similar  opinion. 
He  represents  '  the  church  as  late  in  defining  transubstantiation, 
and  accounting  it  enough,  during  a  long  period,  to  believe  that 
the  Lord's  true  body  was  present  under  the  consecrated  bread 
or  in  any  other  way."  Scotus  acknowledges,  that*  transub- 
stantiation was  no  article  of  faith  before  the  council  of  the 
Lateran  in  1215. 

The  celebrated  Arnold,  in  his  perpetuity  of  the  faith,  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  transubstanuation  fi*om 
the  tranquillity,  which,  he  says,  always  reigned  on  the  subject 
in  the  church.  Its  introduction,  he  alleges,  had  it  be  an  inno- 
vation, would  have  been  attended  with  tremendous  opposition. 
The  commotion  and  noise,  he  seems  to  think,  would  have  been 
little  inferior  to  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  explosion  of 
a  world.  Arnold's  attempt,  however,  proves  nothing  but  the 
effrontery  of  its  author,  who,  on  this  occasion,  must  have  been 
at  a  loss  for  an  argument,  and  presumed  much  on  the  reader's 
ignorance.  Mabillon,  more  candid  than  Arnold,  admits  the 
opposition  of  many  against  Pascasius,  who  ascribed  too  much  to 
the  divine  sacrament.  Frudegard,  with  many  others,  doubted, 
and  with  Augustine,  understood  the  words  of  institution  in  a 
metaphorical  sense.  These,  with  the  African  saint,  accounting 
it  shocking*to  eat  the  flesh  that  was  born  of  the  virgin,  and  to 
drink  the  blood  that  was  shed  on  the  cross,  *  reckoned  the  con- 
secrated elements,  the  Lord's  flesh  and  blood  only  in  power  and 
efficacy.  '  Some,'  says  Mabillon, '  assented,  and  many  doubted. 
Some  resisted  Pascasius,  and  many  were  brought  to  understand 
the  mystery.'* 

Primus  autor  qui  serio  et  copiose  scriprit  de  yeritate  corporis  et  sanguink  Dom- 
ini. Bel.  in  Pas.  Ex  hoc  lectione  ad  plenioram  peritionemque  ejus  cognitionem 
perducti  fuerint     Mabillon,  3.  67. 

Le  dogme  de  la  tranaabatantiatioo,  oa  de  la  presence  rfeelle,  eCoit  incoimua- 
vant  le  IX.  Siecle.    Bruy.  2.  349. 

^  Sero  transubstantionem  definivit  eccleiia.  Dtu  tatis  erat  credere,  tire  sab 
pane  consecrato  sive  quocunqne  modo  adesse  vemm  corpus  Ghristi.  Erasm.  S. 
696.  in  Conn.  7.    Bellarmin,  III.  23. 

*  Qui  dicunt  esse  virtutem  camis,  non  camem,  virtutem  sanguinis,  non  sangoi- 
nem.  Pascasius  in  Matth,  26.  Plusiears  entendoient,  avec  Saint  An^stin,  lea 
paroles  de  Tinstitution  dans  un  sens  de  figure.  Moreri,  7.  68.  Multi^dubitant. 
Vfabillon,  3,  67.     Pascasius  ad  Frudegard.     Du  Pin,  2.  SO. 

Multi  ex  hoc  dubitant  NonnuUis  baud  placuit  quod  dixerat  Fatendum  est 
qnofdam  oontra  insoireziase  et  scripsisse  adversos  Pascasinm.    MabiUoo,  3.  67. 
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The  Pascasiao  innovation  was  opposed  by  nearly  all  the  piety 
and  erudition  of  the  age.  A  constellation  of  dieologians  rose  in 
arms  against  the  absurdity.  Raban,  Walafrid,  Herebald,  Pru- 
dentius,  Florus,  Scotus,  and  Bertramn,  the  ablest  theologians 
of  the  day,  arrayed  themselves  against  the  novelty.  All  these, 
the  literary  suns  of  the  age,  resisted  the  Pascasian  theology. 
Raban,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  was  deeply  skilled  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  had  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  was  accounted 
the  glory  of  Germany,  resisted  the  Pascasian  theory  with 
determined  hostility.  Heribald  and  Raban,  says  Marca, '  wrote 
against  Pascasius,  while  Pascasius  and  Raoan  divided  the 
people  into  two  factions.'* 

Scotus  and  Bertramn  were  the  most  distinguished  opposers  of 
Pascasius.  Scotus  was  eminent  ibr  his  skill  in  languages  and 
theology.  He  was  the. companion  of  Carolus,  the  French  sove- 
reign, who  patronized  his  work  against  Pascasius.  During  bis 
whole  life,  he  incurred  no  suspicion  of  heresy  ;  and  his  work, 
for  two  hundred  years,  circulated  through  Christendom  without 
any  mark  of  reprobation  from  pope  or  council,  from  clergy  or 
laity.2 

Bertramn,  like  Scotus,  replied  to  Pascasius  at  the  instance  of 
the  French  king.     He  was  esteemed  for  his  sanctity,  and  for  his 

Erofound  attainments  in  science  and  theology.  His  book  on  the 
ody  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  in  answer  to  the  Pascasian  specu- 
lation, was  widely  disseminated  through  the  Christian  world, 
and  was  never  during  that  age,  condemned  for  heresy.^  The 
free  and  extensive  circulation,  which  these  publications  of  Scotus 
and  Bertramn  obtained  without  even  an  insinuation  of  error, 
must  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  supply  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  their  conformity  to  the  theology  of  the  ninth  century. 

The  treatment  of  Betramn's  work  after  the  Reformation 
argued  little  for  the  unity  of  Romanism.  This  production, 
which,  during  the  dark  ages,  had  lain  concealed  and  unknown, 
was  discovered  in  1633,  and  published  by  the  Protestants  of 
Germany.  The  Reformed,  who  rescued  it  from  oblivion,  ac- 
counted it  favourable  to  their  system.  The  Romish  reckoned 
it  a  work  of  heresy,  and  a  forgery  of  CEcolompadius.  This 
production,  though  afterwards  extolled  as  the  perfection  of 
orthodoxy,  was  con4emned  as  heredcal  by  a  pope,  by  councils, 
cardinals,  the  expurgatorian  index,  and  a  whole  phalanx  of 
theologians. 

Clement  the  Eighth  exercised  his  infallibillity  on  Bertramn's 

*  Heriboldiu  et  Rabanus  statim  contrariis  adTerans  PaBcamam  scriptis  certave- 
nint.  Pascasio  et  Babano  dacibus,  fideles  populoB  m  daoB  veluti  factiouea  icuide* 
b«k.    Marca,  Ep.  in  Dachery,  3.  853. 

*  Da  Pin,  2.  S7.     Dachery,  4.  513.    Labb.  11.  1425. 

*  Brays.  2.  38,    Morery,  7.  40 
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prodaction,  and  denonnced  it,  after  due  examination,  for  heresy. 
The  synod  of  Treves,  for  the  same  reason,  interdicted  its  circu- 
lation. The  general  council  of  Trent,  by  its  expurgatorian 
index,  pronounced  its  reprobation  and  prohibition.  This  assem- 
bly, which  was  clothed  with  infallibility,  had  as  great  a  concern 
in  the  index,  which  proscribed  Bertramn*s  work,  as  in  its  cate- 
chism. The  sentence,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  sanc- 
tioned by  its  supreme  authority.  These  pontifical  and  synodal 
decisions  were  approved  by  the  cardinals  Bellarmine,  Quiroga, 
Sandoval,  Alan,  and  Perron.  The  theologians  of  Louvain,  who 
conducted  the  Belgic  expurgatorian  index,  submitted  the  per- 
formance, which  these  doctors  represented  as  interpolated,  to 
correction.  These  censors  expunged  many  of  the  pretended 
interpolations,  which,  in  their  estimation,  contained  rank  heresy ; 
and  allowed  its  publicity  in  this  state  of  mutilation.  This  sen- 
tence of  error  and  Protestantism  was  re-echoed  by  Turrian, 
Sixtus,  Genebrard,  Espenceus,  Marca,  Possevin,  Claudius, 
Valentia,  Paris,  and  Harduin.  All  these,  in  concert  indeed 
with  the  whole  popish  communion,  continued,  for  the  exten- 
ded period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  to 
represent  Bertramn's  treatise  as  a  forgery  and  full  of  error  and 
heresy." 

But  this  book,  decried  in  this  manner  in  the  popish  commu- 
nion, for  heterodoxy,  was  in  process  of  time,  transformed  by  a 
sudden  revolution  in  public  opinion,  into  orthodoxy.  A  church, 
which  boasts  its  unity  and  unchangeableness,  proceeded,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  to  transubstantiate  Bertramn*s  work, 
without  any  useless-  ceremony,  into  Catholicism.  Mabillon,  in 
1680,  by  the  aid  of  manuscripts  and  arguments,  evinced,  beyond 
all  contradiction,  the  genuineness  of  the  work ;  and  endeavoured, 
by  partial  statements  and  perverted  criticism,  to  shew  its  ortho- 
doxy.* The  learned  Benedictine's  discovery  effected,  on  this 
point,  a  sudden  change  in  Romish  Christendom.  The  book, 
which,  for  near  a  century  and  a  half,  had  been  denounced  as 
unsound  and  suppositious,  became,  all  at  once,  both  true  and 
genuine.  The  church  transformed  heresy  into  Catholicism  with 
aff  much  facility,  and  in  nearly  as  short  a  time,  as  a  priest  tran- 
substantiates a  wafer  into  a  God. 

The  controversy,  for  two  hundred  years  after  the  Pascasian  age, 
seems  to  have  slept.  The  noisy  polemic,  on  this  topic,  resigned 
his  pen,  and  Christendom,  entombed  in  Egyptian  darkness,  sunk 
into  immorality  and  superstition.  Tran substantiation,  in  this 
destitution  of  literature,  continued  to  gain  ground :  till,  at  last^ 

i  Moreri,  7.  40.    Boilean,  8.    Bell.  I.  1.     Dn  Pin,  2,  81,  86.    Tarrisn,  I.  23 
PoMoy  1.  219. 
•  MabiUon,  3.  68.     DMslieiy,  4.  17.  « 
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its  pestilential  breath  infected  all  orders  and  ranks  of  men.  The 
priesthood  soon  perceived  its  tendency  to  the  advancement  of 
sacerdotal  influence  and  emolument.  Their  alleged  power  of 
creating  God  excited  the  veneration  and  liberality  of  the  admir- 
ing populace.  Miracles  were  supposed  to  be  wrought  by  the 
consecrated  wafer ;  and  this,  opening  another  source  of  imposi- 
tion and  astonishment,  endeared  the  wonder-working  theology 
to  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  dogma,  indeed,  is  calculated  for 
the  meridian  of  superstition.  The  idea  of  a  visible  deity  must 
be  ever  welcome  to  au  ignorant  crowd.  The  innovation,  be- 
sides, made  no  direct  or  violent  attack  on  the  popular  prepos- 
sessions. The  error  eflocted  no  mutilation  of  the  ancient  faith  ; 
but  an  addition,  w-hi^^h  is  calculated  to  become  the  idol  of  super- 
stition. The  PjMcij'rin  theory  superinduced  the  corporeal  on 
the  spiritiinl  presence,  and  tended,  not  to  the  diminution,  but  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  fnbric  of  faith,  the  structure  of  super- 
stition, and  the  mass  of  mystery.  The  novelty  added  a  change 
of  substnnce  to  the  :incient  admitted  change  of  use  and  significa- 
tion, and  was  fittofl  for  becoming  the  food  of  credulity. 

The  controversy  was  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  two  hundred 
years  by  Berengafius  in  the  eleventh  century.  This  celebrated 
character  was  principal  in  the  public  school  of  Tours,  and  after- 
ward nrchdeacon  of  Angers.  He  was  distinguished,  according 
to  Paris,  for  geniu?,  learning,  piety,  charity,  holiness,  and  humi- 
litv.  Followinor  Bertramn  anr]  Scotus  on  the  sacrament,  he 
publicly,  in  1045,  opposed  Pascasius.  Many  adopted  and  many 
rejected  his  system.  Romanism  displayed  a  diversity  of  faith 
inconsistent  with  modern  boasts  of  unity.  The  clergy  and  the 
laity,  in  the  ninth  century,  united,  in  general,  against  Pascasi- 
anism ;  but  differed,  about  two  hundred  years  after,  about 
Berengarianism.  This  shews  the  progress,  which  transubstan- 
tiation  in  this  period,  had  made  in  tne  spiritual  dominions  of  the 
popedom.  The  controversy  was  agitated  in  many  verbal  and 
written  disputations.'  Berengarianism,  however,  according  to 
cotemporary  and  succeeding  historians,  was  the  ^neral  faith  of 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  All  France,  says  Sigebert,  aboun- 
ded in  Berengarians :  and  the  same  is  repeated  by  Matthew  of 
Paris  and  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury.  Alan  represents  the  ev\I 
as  extended,  not  only  to  France,  but  also  to  the  neighbouring 
nations.  The  heresy,  says  Matthew  of  Westminster,  had  cor- 
rupted nearly  all  the  French,  Italians,  and  Enghsh.* 

Berengarianism  was  denounced,  with  determined  hostility 
and  tremendous  anathemas,  by  the  Roman  pontiffs.     Its  author 

^  Berengarius 
Bextranmus 

•  Conti 
Sigebert,  An.  1051.' 
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was  persecuted  by  Leo,  Victor^  Nicholas,  and  Alexander.  He 
was  compelled  to  sign  three  different  and  conflicting  confessions, 
in  three  Roman  councils  under  Nicholas  and  Gregory. 

Nicholas,  in  1058,  convened  a  council  at  the  Lateran  against 
Berengarius.  This  assembly  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen bishops ;  and  the  patron  of  the  reputed  heresy  was  sum- 
moned to  attend.  He  complied ;  and  supported  his  system 
with  a  strength  of  reason  ana  eloquence,  wnich,  Sigonius,  Leo, 
and  Henry  attest,  withered  all  opposition.  All  shrunk  in  terror, 
while  the  Vatican  resounded  with  the  thunder  of  his  oratory. 
His  infallibility  urged  his  clergy  to  the  contest.  He  endea- 
voured to  rouse  his  veterans  to  the  battle.  But  no  David  ap- 
peared against  this  Goliath.  No  hero  of  orthodoxy  dared,  m 
,  single  combat,  to  encounter  this  dreadful  son  of  heresy.  His 
hohness,  in  this  exigency,  sent  an  express  for  Alberic,  a  cardinal 
deacon  of  great  erudition,  who,  it  was  hoped,  could  face  this 
fearful  champion  of  error.'  Alberic,  after  a  warm  discussion, 
soUcited  a  cessation  of  arms  for  a  week,  to  employ  his  pen 
against  the  enemy.' 

The  council,  finding  the  insufficiency  of  their  dialectics,  threat- 
ened the  application  of  more  tangible  and  convincing  arguments, 
which  they  could  wield  with  more  facility.  Anathemas,  excom- 
munication, fire,  and  fagot  were  brought  into  requisition.  The 
mention  of  this  kind  of  logic  soon  converted  Berengarius,  who 
was  unambitious  of  the  honour  of  martyrdom.  Humbert  was 
appointed  to  compose  a  confession  for  Berengarius,  and  executed 
his  task  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  infallibility  and  the  whole 
council.  This  formulary  declared,  that '  the  bread  and  wine  on 
the  altar  are  the  Lord's  real  body  and  blood,  which,  not  only  in 
a  sacramental,  but  also  in  a  sensible  manner,  are  broken  by  the 
hands  of  the  priest  and  ground  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful.** 
His  infallibility  and  his  clergy  were  for  submitting  the  fiesh  of 
Emmanuel,  when  created  by  their  power  of  transubstantiation, 
to  the  action  of  the  teeth,  particularly  the  grinders.  His  flesh, 
it  appears,  is,  according  to  the  sacred  synod,  subject  to  mastica- 
tion, deglutition,  digestion,  and  all  the  necessary  consequences. 
His  holiness  and  his  council  seem  to  have  entertained  the  same 
refined  sentiments  as  the  ancient  citizens  of  Capernaum,  who 

>  AfBciebatnr  omnia  Gallia  ejus  doctrina.  M.  Paris,  12,  Scatabat  otnnis  Gallia 
qns  doctriaa.    Malm.  III.  P.  63.    Omnia  pene  Gallia  ac  vicine  gentes  eo  malo 

Si^m  citissime  labomrent.  Alan,  de  Each.  I.  21.  Omnes  Gallos,  Italos,  et  An- 
^  OS  snis  jam  pene  comiperat  pravitatibus.    Westm.  in  Usfa.  c.  7. 

'  Ei,  cum  nallas  yaleret  obsistere,  Albericus  evoeabatur  ad  synodnm.  Leo.  IIL 
33.  Non  erat,  qai  Berenpirio  reaponderet,  licet  Papa  foititer  ustitiflset  Heniy, 
II.  5.  Nallus  Berengano  resistere  valeret.  Mabillon,  5.  139.  Sigonias,  IX. 
Bin.  7.  273. 

s  Fidefiom  dentibns  atteritar.    Gibert,  3.  330.    Orabb.  2.  766.    Labb.   18.  46 
Lanfranc,  233.    Dacheiy,  4.  515.    Oaniuas,  4.  468. 
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anderstood  the  Lord's  words  in  a^  literal  sense.  Christians, 
according  to  the  holy  Roman  council,  enjoy  a  carnival  in  the 
sacrament,  similar  to  the  festivals  of  the  polite  cannibals  of 
Fegee  and  New  Zealand.  The  confession  remains  a  foul  stain 
on  the  synod  from  which  it  emanated,  and  a  filthy  blot  in  the 
annals  of  the  papacy. 

Lombard  censured  the  grossness  of  this  confession.  Sioiica 
denounced  it,  if  not  interpreted  with  caution  and  ingenuity,  as  a 
greater  heresy  than  Berengarianism.  •  Aquinas  refers  the  attri- 
tion of  the  teeth  to  the  species  or  accidents.  The  angelic  doctors 
invented  a  plan,  by  wnich  the  jaws  could  chew  form  without 
substance,  and  masticate  colour,  taste,  and  smell.  The  synod 
of  Arras,  however,  in  1025,  denied  that '  the  Lord^s  body  is  con- 
sumed by  the  mouth  or  ground  by  the  teeth.'  The  modems 
have  abandoned  the  absurdity.  Caron  characterizes  the  Roman 
synod's  creed,  as  a  heresy.  Challenor  warns  the  communicant 
against '  chewing  with  the  teeth;'  though,  in  so  doing,  he  sub- 
jects himself  to  an  anathema  of  a  holy  Roman  council.^ 

This  precious  specimen  of  blasphemy  and  absurdity,  issued 
by  a  Roman  council  headed  by  a  Roman  pontifi,  Beren- 
garius,  through  human  frailty  and  horror  of  death,  signed  and 
swore  to  maintain.  This  profession,  however,  was  only  hypo- 
crisy and  extorted  by  intimidation.  Shielded  by  the  protection 
of  his  ancient  patrons,  he  relapsed  into  heresy,  declared  his  de- 
testation of  the  creed  which  he  had  subscribed,  and  characterized 
the  Roman  synod  as  an  assembly  of  vanity,  and  the  popedom  as 
the  throne  of  Satan. 

Berengarius  signed  a  second  confession,  in  the  year  1078. 
Gregory  the  Seventh  assembled  a  Roman  council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  terminating  the  controversy.  This  synod  differed  trorn 
the  former  in  its  decisions.  Gregory  and  his  clergy  allowed 
Berengarius  to  renounce  his  former  confession  and  substitute 
another.  This,  in  reality,  was  a  virtual,  if  not  a  formal  con- 
demnation and  repeal  of  the  creed  prescribed  by  Nicholas  and 
his  synod,  and  sanctioned  by  their  authority.  This  new  confes- 
sion, which  Berengarius  composed  and  signed,  merely  signified 
that  'the  bread  and  wine,  after  consecration,  became  the  Lord's 
true  body  and  blood.'*  This  form  of  belief  might  have  been 
subscribed  by  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  Cranmer,  or  Knox.  The 
Zuinglians,  in  fact,  at  Marpurg,  admitted  the  true  presence  of 
the  body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament.     Expressions  of  a  similar 

^  Attritio  dentiam  BeferBtur  ad  t])eciem.  Aqnin.  3.  372.  Haec  gntiii  non  con- 
snmitur  morsibiu,  nee  dentibus  teritur.  Dacheiy,  1.  611.  Labb.  11.  1161,  1426. 
Oaron,  90.    Chellen.  61. 

*  Profitebatur,  panem  jdtoria  poft  oonaecrationem  erne  yerum  oorpna  Ohristi 
Coaaart,  3.  2S.     Mabillon,  5.  125. 
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or  identical  kind  may  be  found  in  the  reformed  confessions  of 
Switzerland,  France,  Strasburg,  Holland,  and  England.' 

The  Roman  clergy  were  divided  in  their  opinion  of  this  con- 
fession. One  party  acknowledged  its  Catholicism ;  while  another 
faction  maintained  its  heresy.  The  latter  insisted  on  the  pre- 
scription of  another  creed,  which  might  be  free  from  ambiguity. 
Its  error  and  inadequacy  have,  in  modern  times,  been  conceded 
by  Alexander,  Cossart,  and  Mabillon.  Alexander  complains  of 
its  trickery,  Cossart,  like  many  others,  of  its  heresy,  and  Mabillon 
of  its  equivocation  and  insufficiency.* 

Gregory  seems  to  have  embraced  the  same  opinions  as  Beren- 
garius  on  the  communion.  His  infallibility  declared  *  that  he 
entertained  no  doubt  but  Berengarius  had,  on  this  institution, 
adopted  the  scriptural  idea,  and  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
faith  of  Catholicism.*'  This,  in  his  holiness,  was  an  unequivocal 
profession  of  Berengarianism. 

Pope  Gregory  was  countenanced  in  his  heterodoxy  by  Lady 
Mary.  His  inialhbiliiy,  actuated  by  hypocrisy  or  fanaticism, 
was  accustomed,  on  every  difficult  or  important  emergency,  to 
consult  her  ladyship.  Mary,  on  this  occasion,  answered  with 
oracular  decision,  that  *  nothing  should  be  acknowledged  on  this 
subject,  but  "^hat  is  contained  in  authentic  scripture, — against 
which  Berengarius  had  no  objection.'*  The  mother  of  God,  it 
appears,  a  thousand  years  after  her  assumption,  became  a  here- 
tic, opposed  transubstantiation,  and  patronized  Berengarianism. 
This  was  a  sad  defection  in  the  queen  of  heaven  and  star  of  the 
sea.  The  blessed  Virgin  should  have  been  transported  to 
purgatory  or  the  inquisition,  to  atone  for  her  apostacy  from  the 
faith. 

His  infallibility,  whatever  may  have  become  of  her  ladyship, 
was,  in  1080,  condemned  for  Berengarianism  by  thirty  bishops, 
in  the  council  of  Brescia.  This  assembly  found  his  holiness 
guilty  of  attachment  to  •  the  Berengarian  heresy,  and  of  calling 
in  question  the  apostolic  truth  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.'* 

'  Neque  negare  Toltmt  vemm  corpus  et  Bangainetn  Christi  adesse.  Seckendorf, 
18S.    Ohouet,  67,  109,  110,  ISO,  204. 

*  Fidei  profeMionem  edidit  rabdolis  yerbiflconceptam.  Alex.  18. 246.  Qaidam 
Catholicam  agnoverant.  Bed  alii  latere  in  ilia  veneni  aliquid  hsretici.  Cosa.  2.  28. 
BereDgarias  brevem  fidei  sae  ibrmulam  sed  iDsufficientem  ediderat.  Sub  hia  veri 
oorpons  et  flangoinia  verbis  leqaivoca  latere,  non  immerito  crederetur.    Mabillon, 

5.  25,  139.  .... 

*  Ego  plane  te  de  Christi  sacrificio  secundum  scriptnras  bene  sentire  non  dubito. 
Marten.  Thesaur.  4.  108.  Fidei  professionem  ab  ipso  Berengario  editam,  ad 
fidem  Oatholicam  sufficere  dixisset  Gregorins.     Mabillon,  5.  140. 

*  Nihil  de  Christi  sacrificio  cogitandum,  nihil  tenendum  pneter  id  quod  habe- 
rent  authentic^  scriptone,  contra  quas  Berengarius  nihil  sentiret.  Mabillon,  5. 
140.    Marten,  4.  108. 

*  Catholicam  de  eucharistia  fidem  in  qnsstionem  ponerot,  et  Berengarii  antiquus 
diadpnlus  eiset    MabiUon,  5.  140.    Coss.  2.  48.    Labb.  18.  646. 
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The  vicar-geneial  of  God  and  the  qaeen  of  Heaven,  in  this  man- 
ner, patronized  a  heretic  and  encouraged  one  another  in  hetero- 
doxy. 

Gregory's  partiality  to  Berengarianism  appears  also  from  his 
treatment  of  its  author.  He  honoured  him  with  his  friendship, 
and  protected  him  against  his  persecutors.  He  anathematized 
all  wiio  should  injure  his  person  or  estate,  or  call  him  a  heretic. 
He  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of  Tours 
and  Angers  against  the  enmity  of  Count  Fulco.  He  shewed  no 
resentment  against  his  renunciation  of  his  former  profession. 
He  refused  to  attempt  any  thing  against  *Berengarius,  and  left 
his  enemies,  who  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  him  with  invective 
and  perplex  him  with  sophistry,  to  fret,  and  fume,  and  growl 
without  a  remedy  or  opportunity  to  gratify  their  malevolence.^ 

Gregory,  however,  importuned  by  some  of  the  disaffected 
clergy,  who  persecuted  Berengarius  and  hated  his  theology,  was 
induced,  notwithstanding  his  predilection  for  this  author  and  his 
system,  to  summon  another  council  for  the  final  settlement  of 
the  controversy.  A  Roman  synod  accordingly  met  in  1079* 
This  assembly  consisted  of  the  prelacy  from  *  the  adjoining  and 
different  o.ther  regions,'  and  therefore  represented  the  faith, 
which,  on  this  topic,  was,  in  the  eleventh  century,  entertained 
in  various  nations  of  the  Christian  commonwealth. 

The  holy  Roman  synod,  however,  displayed,  in  the  Lateran, 
the  head-quarters  of  cathoticism,  the  utmost  diversity  of  senti* 
ncient.  Some  held  one  opinion,  and  some  another.  One  party 
maintained  transubstantiation.  The  other  patronized  Beren- 
garianism ;  and  endeavoured,  according  to  the  partial  accounts 
of  these  transactions,  to  support  their  error  and  deceive  them- 
selves and  others  with  cavils.  The  majority  advocated  a  sub- 
stantial change  of  the  elements  in  the  communion.  The  minority 
represented  the  bread  and  wine  only  as  signs,  and  the  substan- 
tial body  as  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  disputation 
continued  for  three  days.  The  council,  in  the  end,  came  to  an 
agreement,  which,  when  compared  with  the  two  former  decisions, 
seems  to  have  been  effected  by  mutual  concessions.  A  confes- 
sion was  imposed  on  Berengarius,  declaring  the  change  in  the 
bread  and  wine  after  consecration,  to  be,  not  merely  sacramental 
and  figutBtive,  but  also  true  and  substantial.' 

This  confession  differed,  both  by  omission  and  addition,  from 
the  former,  issued  under  Nicholsis  and  Gregory  in  two  holr 
Roman  councils.    The  impiety  of  breaking  the  Lord's  body  with 

1  Da  Pin,  2. 199.  -  Labb.  12.  630.    Dachoiy,  4.  514. 

*  MaltiB  hmo,  nonimllii  ilia  Mntientibiu.  Qoidam  vera  cseitete  nimia  ai  longa 
parcaln,  fiffaram  tantom,  labstantiale  illud  corpoB  m  dextoim.  Patria  tedena  am ; 
aa  at  alios  aacipiaBtaa  qoibwdam  oafillariniribnai    LaUb.  IS.  §29.    BitL  7.  49$- 
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the  hands  and  grinding  it  with  the  teeth,  enjoined  by  Nicholas 
and  his  clergy  in  1059,  was  omitted ;  and  the  epithet  substantial 
was  added  to  the  prior  formulary  enacted  in  1078.  This  is  no 
oonvincingpnx>f  of  unity.  The  third  is  a  medium  between  the 
other  two,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  compromise  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  harmoriy.  Two  factions  opposed  each  other  in 
this  theological  campaign.  Each,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
the  war,  made  concessions  ;  and  the  result  was  a  creed  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  previous  forms  of  belief. 

Transubstantiation,  after  the  death  of  Berengarius,  advanced 
by  slow  and  CTadual  steps  to  maturity.  Some  continued  to  re- 
sist its  inroads  on  the  truth  of  Christian  theology.  But  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  spirit  of  perversity  and 
the  phrcnzy  of  superstition,  adopted  the  deformity.  Its  patrons, 
however,  found  great  difficulty  in  moulding  the  monster  into 
form.  Many  editions  of  the  novelty  were  circulated  through 
Christendom  ;  and  all  exhibited  the  changes  of  correction  and 
the  charms  of  variety.  The  council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1215, 
enrolled  it  among  the  canons  of  the  Romish  communion  :  and 
the  Lateran  decision  was  confirmed  at  Constance  and  finally 
established  at  Trent.* 

The  partizans  of  transubstantiation,  having  by  numbers,  if  not 
by  reason,  defeated  the  enemy,  quarrelled  among  themselves. 
The  foreign  war  against  the  adversary  was  followed  by  internal 
sedition  among  its  friends.  The  subject,  indeed,  opened  a  wide 
field  for  refinement  and  ingenuity.  Some  befieved,  some 
doubted,  and  some  speculated.  Lombard  could  not  define 
whether  the  transmutation  of  the  sacramental  elements  was 
substantial,  or  formal,  or  of  some  other  kind.  Aquinas  and 
Gabriel,  says  Erasmus,  grant  the  diversity  of  opinions  on  this 
question,  even  among  orthodox  theologians.  Cajetan  admits 
similar  variations.  Guitmond  and  Algerus,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  mention  many  variations  of  opuiion  circulated  on  this 
topic  in  their  day.  Some,  according  to  these  contemporary 
historians,  imagined  that  the  transformation  extended  only  to  a 
part,  and  some  to  the  whole  of  the  elements.  Some  allowed  a 
change  in  the  wine  of  the  communion,  but  such  as  in  the  water 
of  baptism.  One  party  fancied  that  the  bread  and  wine,  though 
changed  to  the  worthy,  resumed  their  own  substance  when  pre- 
sented to  the  wicked.  Another  faction,  in  the  wild  wanderings 
of  imagination  and  extravagancy,  admitted  a  transmutation  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  not  into  those  of 
the  Son  of  God.  One  class  alleged  the  same  union  between 
the  consecrated  elements  and  the  Divine  Emmanuel  as  between 

* 

»  Criibb.  t.9U.    U>b.  18.  519.    Bin.  9.  380.    I«bb.  18.  930. 
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his  Deity  and  humanity,  or  a  hypostatical  unbn  of  the  Mediator 
to  the  substance  of  the  bread*  Another  alleged,  that  not  the 
substanc^,  but  the  entity  remained,  but  changed  into  Christ's 
body.  Some  believed  the  digestion  and  the  corruption  of  the 
bread  and  wine ;  while  others  denied  this  theory.  Some  spec- 
ulators thought  that  the  metamorphosis  was  effected  by  the 
change  of  the  elements,  and  some  by  their  annihilation.  The 
creed-makers,  on  this  innovation,  seem,  according  to  their  taste 
or  ^cy,  to  have  embraced  impannation,  consubstantiation,  or 
transubstantiation.  Many  of  the  sage  and  useful  theologians 
of  the  day  diversified  their  systems  with  lofty  speculations  on 
the  sublime  and  fragrant  topic  of  stercoranism,  with  all  its 
attendant  and  lovely  train  of  grandeur  and  purity.* 

The  schoolmen  subtilized  theory  into  nonsense  and  hair- 
breadth distinctions.  These  doctors  brought  aU  their  attenuated 
discriminations  into  requisitions  on  this  mystery,  and  divided 
and  subdivided  without  end  or  meaning,  on  the  topics  of  mat- 
ter, form,  substance,  and  accidents.  The  real  body,  according 
to  Scotus,  is  present  by  circumscription ;  but  according  to 
Aquinas  and  his  followers,  not  by  circumscription,  but  by  pene- 
tration, and  the  mddality,  not  of  quantity,  but  of  substance.' 
These  metaphysicians,  of  course,  knew  their  own  meaning  in 
these  *  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound.*  Scho- 
lasticism, indeed,  like  metaphysics,  is  a  learned  and  ingenious 
way  of  talking  nonsense,  and  of  shewing  an  author's  ignorance. 

The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  as  usual,  encountered  each 
other  in  theological  combat  on  this  subject  at  the  council  of 
Trent.  The  Dominicans  contended,  that  the  substance  of  the 
bread  is  changed  by  transmutation,  into  the  substance  of  the 
Lord's  body.  No  new  matter,  according  to  this  system,  is  added, 
but  the  old  transformed.  The  Franciscans  maintained  that 
transubstantiation  is  effected,  not  by  the  conversion  of  the  bread 
into  the  Lord's  body,  but  by  the  recession  of  the  former,  and 
the  accessions  of  tne  latter.  The  bread,  except  the  species, 
politely  retires,  according  to  this  theory,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  place  to  the  flesh  of  Emmanuel.  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan enmity,  in  this  manner,  evaporated  in  mutual  nonsense 
and  contradiction. 

The  jargon  of  the  two  schools  on  substance,  form,  matter, 

>  An  feraialit,  an  iabftantialia,  an  alterins  generii,  definire  non  rafficio.  Lom- 
bard, IV.  Neo  ipse  Thomaii,  nee  hoc  recentior  Gabriel  diMimnlant  TarioB  theoki- 
goram,  bac  de  re,  fuiflse  sententias  etiam  orthodozonun.     Erasm.  9.  1065. 

Variae  fuenmt  opinionea  eniditorum.  Oajetan,  in  Aqoin.  3.  348.  Alger.  Ptol. 
Bmy.  2.  3»8.    Dn  Pin.  2.  203,  204. 

Bubiitantiam  et  natoram  panis  hypoatatice  nnire  Cbriato.    Faber,  IV.  D.  11,  o.  8. 

Alii  dizerunt,  nee  mibatantiam  panis  monere  aed  entitatem  pania  manere  tamen 
ooDveraam  in  eorpaa  ChrisCi.  Faber,  1.  183.    Aqninaa,  3.  385. 

>  AquB.  III.  68.  v.  P.  350,  360,  363.    Cijetan  in  Aqnin.  3. 348. 
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nature,  body,  quantity,  magnitude,  locality,  annihilation,  and 
transformation  was  unintelligible  to  all  others,  though  clear  to 
its  several  advocates,  who,  with  reason,  represented  the  contrary 
as  attended  with  infinite  absurdity.  Forms  of  faith  were  com- 
posed, which,  adopting  something  from  each,  might  satisfy  both. 
But  the  accomoaadon  pleased  neither  party.  The  general 
congregation  therefore  resolved  to  employ  only  a  few  words  and 
general  expressions,  suited,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  ideas  or 
rather  to  the  balderdash  of  the  several  contending  factions.' 
Such,  on  the  important  subject  of  the  sacrament,  was  the  har- 
mony and  management  of  the  holy,  apostolical,  infallible,  Roman 
council  of  Trent 

The  advocates  of  the  corporeal  presence,  jarring  in  this  way, 
about  the  doctrine,  differ  also  about  its  evidence.  Some  found 
their  faith  on  Revelation ;  some  on  tradition  ;  some  on  miracles  ; 
and  others  again  on  these  united.  Its  modem  partizans  com- 
monly endeavour  to  found  their  system  on  scriptural  authority. 
The  scriptural  arguments,  on  the  contrary,  were  resigned  by 
Scotus,  Bellarmine,  AUiaco,  Cajetan,  Occam,  Alphonsus, 
Purand,  Biel,  Fisher,  Cusan,  and  Canus,  who  rest  their  belief, 
not  on  the  Bible,  but  on  the  testimony  of  tradition,  and  the 
authority  of  the  church.  The  majority  wish  to  draw  their 
proofs  from  both  scriptural  and  traditional  declaradons. 

Many,  on  this  subject,  have  called  in  the  extraordinary  aid  of 
miracles.  Tlie  Lord's  body  and  blood,  according  to  Pascasius, 
the  father  of  the  deformity,  has  often  appeared  visible  on  the 
altar.  '  God,  from  heaven,'  says  Binius,  *  confuted  Berengarius 
by  miracles.'  '  God,'  says  Dens,  *  hath  confirmed  this  truth  by 
open  and  frequent  miracles,  wrought  in  various  places  and 
times.'  Pope  Gregory,  in  600,  convinced  a  Roman  lady  by 
similar  means.  A  Roman  matron,  when  his  holiness  was  cele- 
brating mass,  had  the  audacity  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  calling  a 
morsel  of  bread  the  body  of  the  Lord.  The  pontiff,  pitying  the 
woman's  incredulity,  prayed,  in  conjunction  with  the  people,  to 
God  for  a  sensible  manifestation  of  the  mystenr,  to  overcome 
the  woman's  unbelief.  The  sacramental  bread,  m  consequence, 
'  was  changed  into  bloody  flesh.'*  The  lady,  of  course,  could 
have  no  objection  to  an  argument  of  this  kind,  and  immediately 
beUeved.  This,  the  silly  and  superstitious  Mabillon  considers 
as  xi  powerful  corroboration  of  the  truth. 

Odo,  in  960,  undeceived,  by  this  means,  several  tmbeKeving 

I  On  ne  pat  •'•ccorder.  lis  ne  pouvoient  ■'entendre  enx-moMt.  Paolo,  1.  530. 
Da  Pin.  3.  475.     Labb.  17.  818. 

*  Deoi  e  cmIo  miracalis  Berangnriam  confataWt  Bin.  7.  S75.  Teritatem 
pnetentis  realis,  Deai  coofirmavit  per  aperta  et  freqnentia  mincnla,  ▼ariit  locis  et 
temporibat  facta.  Dena,  5.  283.  Partem  digiti  tangnine  onieBtaai  adrertit. 
Mabfl.  1.  263.    NiBgii,  An.  1098.     D«^.  3. 19. 
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clei^gymen.  Seduced  by  the  spirit  of  error,  some  of  the  clergy 
maintained  that  the  bread,  and  wine  even  after  consecration, 
retained  their  substance,  and  were  only  the  signs  of  flesh  and 
blood.  But  Odo  prayed,  and  the  host,  in  consequence,  during 
the  solemnization  of  mass  in  the  priest's  hands, '  oegan  to  drop 
blood/'  The  phenomenon,  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  silenced 
all  opposition. 

Wonders  of  a  similar  description  have  sometimes  appeared, 
not  to  remedy  unbelief,  but  to  reward  sanctity.  This  was  the 
case  with  Mary,  Hugo,  and  Nativity.  These  saints  had  the 
pleasure,  during  the  solemnity  of  mass,  to  see  Jesus  in  the  form 
of  an  infant  oi  unparalleled  beauty.  The  child,  which  sister 
Nativity  beheld,  was  living  and  clothed  with  rays  of  Uffht ; 
while  eager  to  be  received,  or  in  other  terms,  swallowed,  he 
desired,  in  in&ntile  accents,  to  be  devoured.  This  ridiculous 
if  not  blasphemous  tale  constitutes  part  of  a  Revelation  which 
has  been  lately  eulogized  by  Rayment,  Hodgson,  Bruning, 
and  Milner.' 

The  variations  of  the  transubstantiated  God  are  diversified  as 
the  opinions  of  his  votaries.  The  Protean  God. of  the  Greeks 
and  Itomans,  famed  in  ancient  my tholo^  and  song  for  his  mul- 
tiplicity of  forms,  has  been  eclipsed  in  Jnis  own  department  by 
the  popish  Deity.  All  the  metamorphoses  recorded  in  Ovidtan 
verse  are  nothmg  compared  with  the  transformations  of  this 
divinity.  His  godship,  in  his  variations  in  his  pre-exis- 
tent  state  prior  to  his  deification,  presents  a  curious  speci- 
men of  natural  history.  His  materials  are  enclosed  m  a 
wheaten  grain,  and  he  blooms  in  the  wheaten  field.  He  imbibes 
the  sap  of  the  earth,  sucks  the  dews  of  night,  and  drinks  the 
rain  ot  the  douds.  The  future  god,  by  these  means,  ripens  to 
maturity  under  the  suns  of  heaven.  The  flail  and  the  mill  ad* 
vance  his  deityship  a  few  more  steps  towards  his  final  apotheosis. 
The  confectioner  moulds  this  new  god  into  new  forms,  and 
introduces  him  to  new  acquaintances*  He  is  exhibited  to  the 
eye  in  a  mass  of  pastry,  composed  of  flour  and  water.  His  chief 
chemical  elements  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  He  is^ 
however,  in  this  state,  near  his  promotion.  He  is  rounded  into 
a  wafer,  handed  to  the  altar,  ana,  at  the  muttering  of  some  sorry 
prjc.'^t,  wonderful  to  tell,  starts  bto  a  god.  The  new-made 
Deity  is  immediately  exhibited  for  adoration  on  the  bended 
k.'u'r.  He  is  then  placed  in  the  mouth,  swallowed  down  the 
throat,  and  safely  k^ed  in  the  stomach  of  his  manuiacturer  and 
worshippers.  He  is  next,  by  digestion  or  some  other  way, 
destined  to  undeigo  a  chemical  analysis*  and  to  be  resolved 

'  Ba&ffidf  gottetim  dellaere  eoepit    MsblBoB.  3.  956.    0ib«B,  83. 
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into  bis  constituent  principles.  But  his  future  history  and 
transmigrations  may  be  left  to  the  filthy  historian  of  ster- 
coranism. 

Transubstantiation,  varying,  in  this  manner,  from  scriptural 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  diversified  by  the  jarring  opin- 
ioQs  of  its  patrons  aud  the  transformations  of  its  God,  varies 
also  from  reason  and  common  sense.  Nothing,  indeed,  invented 
by  man  ever  equalled  it  in  irrationality.  The  theory  presents 
the  last  test  of  human  credulity,  and  the  grand  consummation 
of  unqualified  absurdity.  Search  the  vast  range  of  religion 
and  pnilosophy;  examme  the  wide  amplitude  of  folly  and 
superstition ;  and  you  will  find  no  other  opinion  so  utterly  in- 
compatible with  reason,  so  completely  fraught  with  inconsistency, 
and  so  entirely  irreconcileable  with  common  sense.  The 
whole  system  is  like  the  fairy  fiction  of  some  visionary  labour- 
ing with  nonsense,  some  speculator  straining  to  invent  an 
absurdity,  or  some  satirist  resolved  to  ridicule  the  faith  of  its 
partizans. 

Transubstantiatton  varies  firom  our  ideas  of  matter  and  the 
evidences  of  the  senses,  while  it  presents  the  absurdity  of  creat- 
ing the  Creator,  and  the  horror  of  cannibalism  in  eating  an 
incarnated  God.  This  dogma  contradicts  all  our  ideas  of  mate- 
rial substances.  Matter,  it  represents  as  divested  of  dimension, 
figure,  parts,  impenetrability,  motion,  divisibility,  extension, 
locality,  or  quantity.  Length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  accord- 
ing to  this  theology,  exist  without  any  thing  lon^,  broad,  or 
thick.  Matter  exists  without  occupying  space  or  time.  '  Sub- 
stance remains  without  accidents,  and  accidents  without  sub- 
stance. The  same  body  is  in  many  places  at  the  same  time. 
Jesus,  at  the  same  instant,  is  entire  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  on 
thousands  of  altars ;  while  millions  of  bodies  are  but  one  body. 
A  whole  is  equal  to  a  part,  and  a  part  equal  to  a  whole.  A 
whole  human  body  is  compressed  into  an  host,  and  remains 
entire  and  undivided  in  each  of  ten  thousands  hosts.  The  person 
who  can  digest  all  these  contradictions,  must  have  an  extraor- 
dinary capacity  of  faith  or  credulity. 

This  popish  dogma  also  contradicts  the  information  conveyed 
by  our  senses.  Sight,  touch,  taste,  and  smell  declare  flesh  and 
blood,  if  this  tenet  be  true,  to  be  bread  and  wine.  No  man  can 
see,  feel,  taste,  or  smell  any  difference  between  a  consecrated 
and  unconsecrated  wafer.  The  senses,  not  merely  of  one,  bnt 
of  aU  men,  even  when  neither  the  or^n  or  medium  is  indisposed, 
are,  according  to  this  theory  deceived  widiout  any  possibility 
of  detecting  the  fallacy.  The  senses  too,  in  this  case,  are 
acting  in  their  own  sphere  and  conversant  about  their  peculiar 
objects.    Many  subjects,  such  as  the  Trinity  and  tbe  IncMMr 
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rion,  are  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  bodily  senses  and  indeed  of 
haman  reason.  These  are  to  be  judged  by  the  testimony  of 
Revelation.  But  bread  and  wine  are  material,  and  level  with 
the  view  of  our  organs  of  perception,  Tbe  sacramental 
elements  can  be  seen,  smelled,  touched,  and  tasted.  Our 
external  organs,  say  the  friends  of  transubstantiation,  are,  in 
this  institutioui  deceived  in  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  on  all 
occasions. 

The  patrons  of  this  absurdity,  driven  from  all  other  positions, 
have  recourse  to  the  omnipotence  of  God.  Almighty  power  is 
a  very  convenient  resource  to  the  abettor  of  inconsistency  in  the 
day  of  diflBculty  and  confusion.  This  shield,  the  advocate  of 
absurdity  opposes  to  all  the  assaults  of  reason  and  common  sense. 
Intrenched  behind  Omnipotence,  he  mocks  the  suggestions  of 
probability,  and  laughs  at  the  artillery  of  the  logician.  But 
even  this  plea  will  not  support  irrationality,  or  rescue  its  parti- 
sans from  the  grasp  of  the  dialectician.  Scriptural  language  is 
not  to  be  explainea  so  as  to  involve  a  frightful  absurdity.  The 
patron  of  the  corporeal  presence,  for  the  support  of  his  fabrica- 
tion, modestly  requires  God  to  work  an  inconsistency.  But  in- 
comprehensibility is  to  be  distinguished  from  impossibility,  and 
mystery  from  contradiction.  God  works  many  things  mcom- 
prehensible  to  man ;  but  nothing  which,  in  itself,  is  con- 
tradictory. Omnipotence  extends  only  to  possibility,  and 
not  to  inconsistency,  to  things  above,  but  not  contrary  to 
reason. 

The  creation  of  the  Creator,  which,  according  to  Urban, 
Biel,  and  many  others,  is  implied  in  this  dogma,  is  another 
deviation  from  common  sense,  and  an  inroad  into  the  dominions 
of  blasphemy.  *  The  hands  of  the  Pontiff,'  said  Urban  in  a 
great  Roman  Council,  •  are  raised  to  an  eminence  granted  to 
none  of  the  angels,  of  creating  God  the  Cr&tor  of  all  things, 
and  of  offering  him  up  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world.' 
This  prerogative,  adds  the  same  authority,  as  it  elevates  the 
pope  above  angels,  renders  pontifical  submission  to  kings  an 
execration.  To  all  this  the  Sacred  Synod,  with  the  utmost 
unanimity,  responded,  AmenJ 

Biel  extends  this  power  to  all  priests,  •  He  that  created  me,' 
says  the  cardinal,  *  gave  me,  it  it  be  lawful  to  tell,  to  create 
himself.'  His  holiness  not  only  manufactures  his  own  Grod« 
but  transfers,  with  tbe  utmost  freedom  and  facility,  the  same 


>  Dicens,  mmis  ezeonbile  Tideri,  nt  iMODai,  qam  in  tiBtaa  tmm&aihm  •zoieve'. 
nmty  quod  nnlli  aoydbnim  oooceiwim  eat,  at  Deom  canfitacrrantem  soo  wgnaoqlo 
ereent,  et  eandem  tpsam  pro  s^ati  totius  mundi,  Dei  Patris  obtudboi  OTerant. 
Bt  ab  omnibai  acoiamatiiiii  est  'Tiat,  fiat.'    HoTeden,  ad  Ami.   1099.  P.  368. 
Ubb.  12.  960.    Bray,  2.  635. 
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prerogative  to  the  whole  priesthood.  This  power,  Biel,  shewsy 
exalts  the  clergy,  not  only  above  emperors  and  angels ;  butt 
which  is  a  higher  elevation,  above  Lady  Mary  bersdf.  *  Her 
ladyship,'  says  the  cardinal,  *  pnce  conceived  the  Son  of  God 
ana  the  Redeeiper  of  the  world ;  while  the  priest  daily  calls 
into  existence  the  same  Deity.'f  This  is  very  clean  Her 
ladyship  effected  only  once,  what  the  clergy  repeat  every  day 
or  as  often  as  they  please :  and  these  creators  of  God,  therefore^ 
excel  the  Mother  of  God.  These  sacerdotal  artizans  have 
established  a  manufactory  on  earth,  in  which  they  can,  by  tb^ 
easiest  process  and  in  the  shortest  time,  forge  new  gods,  or,  at 
least,  new  editions  of  the  old  one.  Lady  Mary,  in  this  manner, 
is  the  Mother  of  God.  and  the  creating  priest,  in  Urban's 
system,  is  his  father. 

The  Deity,  created  in  this  manner,  is  a  very  convenient  ar- 
ticle. He  may  be  deposited  on  the  altar,  put  into  the  pocket, 
carried  in  a  box,  swedlowed  down  the  throat,  or  used  for  more 
detestable  purposes.  Pope  Theodorus,  in  648,  anathem^,tized 
Pyrrhus  the  Monothelan  Patriarch,  and  subscribed  his  condem- 
nation with  the  consecrated  wine,  which,  of  course,  was  his  in- 
fallibility's God.  This  transaction  was  accompanied  with  ,all 
that  is  calculated  to  strike  the  mind  of  superstition  with  terror. 
The  pontiff,  standing  at  the  tomb  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles, 
callea  for  the  vivifying  cup,  and  taking  a  drop  from  the  living 
blood  of  Jesus,  signed,  with  his  own  hand,  the  excommunication 
of  Pyrrhus  and  all  his  communion.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  on 
one  occasion,  committed  the  Host  to  the  flames.  The  Council 
of  Constantinople,  in  869,  signed  the  condemnatbn  of  Photiut 
with  a  pen  dipped  in  this  transubstantiated  God.  The  Emperor 
Michael  and  Basil  his  chamberlain  subscribed  an  oath  tor  the 
safety  of  Bardas  on  a  Cretan  expedition  with  the  consecrated 
wine,  which  wasvsupplied,  on  tiie  occasion,  by  Pbotius  the 
Byzantine  patriarch ;  and  this  engagement  Basil  afterwards 
violated.' 

The  popish  clergy,  as  they  make,  so  they  eat  their  God,  aad 
transfer  him  to  be  devoured  by  others.  ThQ  papist  aciores  the 
God  whom  he  eats,  and  eats  the  God  whon^  he  adores.  This 
divinity  is  tasted,  masticated,  swallowed,  and,  acdd^ots  ex- 
cepted, digested.     The  partizan  of  popery,  ia  this  manner, 

1  Qui  creavit  me,  si  fiw  est  dicere,  dedit  mihi  creare  se.    8emel  ooocepit  Oei 
fiHttin,  emidem  Dei  fiUnm  tdroeaat  qnoddie  corponliter.    Biel,  Lect  4. 

•Im  xn^  jnlntpMnr  Dii^pov.    Tliaaph.  3t9,  370. 

Qd  Jette  IftSoJate  Hoitie  da^  le  fea.    Broj,  S.  ift,    BfaMDon,  I.  ifff. 

Tout  le«  eviques  aimvcdbercuQt  a  ce  decrat,  avec  la  mng  40  Jem.    Item  f* 
301.  '  ^.     ,  . 
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worships  and  swallows  a  God  of  pastry,  which»  if  made  big 
enough,  would  furnish  a  breakfast  for  himself  or  for  his  dog. 

The  manducation  of  the  sacramental  elements,  if  transub- 
stantiation  be  true,  makes  the  communicant  the  rankest  cannibal* 
The  patron  of  the  corporeal  presence,  according  to  his  own 
system,  devours  human  flesh  and  blood :  and,  to  show  the 
refinement  of  his  taste,  indulges  in  all  the  luxury  of  cannibalism. 
He  rivals  the  polite  Indian,  who  eats  the  quivering  limbs  and 
drinks  the  flowing  gore  of  the  enemy.  The  papist  even 
exceeds  the  Indian  in  grossness.  The  cannibals  oi  America 
or  New  Zealand  swallow  only  the  mangled  remains  of  an 
enemy,  and  would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  devouring  any  other 
human  flesh.  But  the  partizans  of  Romanism  glut  themselves 
with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  friend.  The  Indian  only  eals  the 
dead,  while  the  Papist,  with  mor6  shocking  ferocity,  devours 
the  living.  The  Inclian  eats  man  of  mortal  mould  on  earth. 
The  Papist  devours  God-man,  as  he  exists  exalted,  immortal, 
and  glonous  in  heaven.  Papal  exceeds  even  Egyptian  stupidi- 
ty. The  Egyptians  indeed  worshipped  sheep,  oxen,  garlic^ 
and  onions.  But  even  these  deluded  votaries  of  idolatry  and 
superstition,  in  all  their  barbarism  and  indelicacy,  abstained 
from  eating  the  objects  of  their  adoration.  But  the  believer  in 
the  corporeal  presence  at  once  worships  and  swallows,  adores 
and  devours  hid  Deity.  This  oral  manducation  would,  shock- 
ing to  say,  make  Jesus  more  inhumcm  than  Saturn*  Saturn, 
according  to  Pagan  Mythology,  devoured  his  own  offspring. 
Jesus,  according  to  the  Popish  theology,  swallowed  his  own 
flesh.  He  ate  me  consecrated  bread  and  drank  the  haUowed 
wine,  which  he  administered  to  his  apostles.  Such  are  the 
horrors  which  follow  in  the  train  of  this  absurdity. 

This  is  the  light  in  which  the  corporeal  presence  has  been 
viewedynot  only  by  Protestants,  but  suso  by  Jews,  Mahometans, 
and  Heathens.  'Christians,*  said  Crotus  the  Jew,  *eat  their 
God.*  I  have  travelled  over  the  world,  said  Averroes  the 
Arabian  philosopher,  and  seen  many  people;  but  none  so 
sottish  and  ridiculous  as  Christians,  who  devour  the  God  whom 
they  worship.'  Cicero  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  Whomi 
said  the  Roman  orator,  do  you  think  so  demented  as  to  believe 
what  he  eats  to  be  God!'  Roman  philosophy  shames  and 
confounds  Romish  theology. 

Aimon,  Lanfranc,  Hugo,  Durand,  Aquinas,  Bernard,  Alcuin, 
Pithou,  Faber,  Lyra,  and  the  Trentine  Catechism  have  indeed* 

^  OliriBtuni  comedant  Dernn  mum.    Dachery,  3.  6D. 

Qai  adorent  ce  qa*ib  mangent.    Bayle,  1.  385.    Perron,  III.  29.    Morery,  I. 
754.    Aqoin.  3.  397. 
*  Bcqnem  tarn  amentem  esse  putas,  qui  iQud  quo  vescatnr,  Deom  credat  esse. 
>,  De  Natora.    Deor.  III. 
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endeavoured  to  gild  the  Cannibalism  of  Popery.*     These 

fiJmit  the  horror  of  feeding  on  human  flesh  and  olood  in  their 
own  forms.  But  the  sacramental  elements,  say  they,  appear 
under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine  that  conceal  the  hunoan 
substance,  which,  in  consequence,  becomes,  these  theologians 
seem  to  think,  a  great  delicacy. 

The  statements  of  these  authors  present  a  curious  attenopt  to 
disguise  the  grossness  and  inhumanity  of  eating  human  nesb. 
Aimon,  in  Dachery,  represents  *  the  taste  and  figure  of  bread 
and  wine  as  remaining  in  the  sacrament,  to  prevent  the  horror 
of  the  communicant.'  Similar  statements  are  found  in  Lan- 
franc.  According  to  this  author,  *The  species  remain,  lest 
the  spectator  should  be  horrified  at  the  sight  of  raw  and  bloody 
flesh.  The  nature  of  Jesus  is  conoealed  and  received  for 
salvation,  without  the  horror  which  might  be  excited  by  blood.* 
Hugo  acknowledges  that  *  few  would  approach  the  communion, 
if  blood  should  appear  in  the  cup,  and  tne  flesh  should  appear 
red  as  in  the  shambles.  Hunger  itself,  which  would  be  dis- 
gusted at  such  bloody  food.'  Durand  admits,  that  *  human 
infirmity,  unaccustomed  to  eat  man's  flesh,  would,  if  the  sub- 
stance were  seen,  refuse  participation.'  Aquinas  avows  *  the 
horror  of  swallowing  human  flesh  and  bloocf.'  The  smell,  the 
species,  and  the  taste  of  bread  and  wine  remain,'  says  the 
sainted  Bernard,  *  to  conceal  flesh  and  blood,  which,  if  offered 
without  disguise  as  meat  and  drink,  might  horrify  human 
weakness.'  According  to  Alcuin  in  Pithou,  *  Almighty  God 
causes  the  prior  form  to  continue  in  condescension  to  tne  frailty 
of  man,  who  is  unused  to  swallow  raw  flesh  and  blood.'     TLe 

*  Propter  snmeiititim  horrorem,  sapor  panis  et  yini  remanet  et  fignra.  Aimon, 
in  Dach.  1.  42. 

BeservatU  ipMrum  reram  speciebi^t,  et  quibusdam  aliiB  qnalitatibiu,  ne  pefcipi- 
entea  cruda  et  cruenta  horrerent.     Lanfranc,  244. 

Ohruti  natara  contegitar/  et  sine  oraoris  horrore  a  digne  mmentibaf  in  mlntem 
•ccepitur. ,  Lanfranc,  248. 

Si  onior  in  calico  fieret  manifettui  et  si  in  macello  Christi  mberet  sua  caro,  rams 
in  terns  ille  qui  hoc  non  abhorreret.     Hugo,  de  corp.  70. 

Fraffilitas  humana,  qoae  sais  eamibus  non  consnerit  vesci,  ipso  tisq  nihil  haoriat, 
quod  horreat.     Ourand,  in  Lanfranc,  100. 

Non  est  consuetum  hominibus,  horribilem  camem  hominia  comedere  et  Bangui* 
Bam  bibere.    Aquin.  IIL  75.  Y.  P.  357. 

Odor,  species  sapor,  pond  us  r<ttnanent,  ut  horror  penitos  toUatar,  ne  hamana  n- 
firmit^s  escnm  camis  et  potum  sanguinis  in  sumptione  horreret.     Bernard,  1682. 

Oonsulens  omnipotens  Deus  infirmitati  nostrae,  qui  non  habemus  usum  come- 
dere camem  cradam  et  sanguinem  bibere,  fecit  nt  m  pristina  remanens  forma  iUa 
dno  munera,    Alcuin  in  Pithou,  467. 

Similitudinem  preciosi  sanguinis  bibis,  ut  nullins  horror  craoris,  Pithou,  460. 
Ne<^ne  decuisset  manducare. camem  Christi  sub  propria  forma.    Faber,  1.  127. 

8i  daretur  in  propria  specie  et  sicut  laniatur  vel  venditur  in  macello,  quod  asset 
horribile.     L^ra  in  Cossart,  4.  457. 

A  commnni  hominum  natura  maxime  abhorreat  humanae  camis  esca,  ant  san- 
guinis potione  vesci,  sapientissime  fecit,  nt  sanctissimum  corpus  et  sanguis  sub 
eamm  rerun  specie  panis  et  yini  nobis  administraretnr.    Gat  Trid.  129. 
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partaker,  says  Pithoa  in  the  Canon  Law,  drinks  the  likeness 
of  blood,  and  therefore  no  horror  is  excited,  dor  any  thing  done 
which  might  be  ridiculed  by  p^ans.'  The  statements  of  Faber 
and  Lyra  are  to  the  same  efl^ct.  According  to  the  Trentine 
Catechism, '  the  Lorcl's  body  and  blood  are  administered  under 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  on  account  of  man's  horror  of 
eating  and  drinking  human  flesh  and  blood.'  These  descrip- 
tions are  shocking,  and  calculated,  in  some  measure,  to  awaken 
the  horror  which  they  pourtray. 

The  accidents,  it  appears,  which  remain  after  consecratioD, 
are  like  sugar,  which  conceals  bitter  medicine  from  a  child  and 
renders  it  pleasing  and  palatable.  This  is  actually  the  simile  of 
Hugo.  He  compares  the  forms  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  the 
ingredients  with  which  a  physician  would  sweeten  a  bitter 
draught  for  a  squeamish  patient.'  Human  flesh  and  blood, 
clothed  in  this  manner  with  the  external  appearance  of  bread 
and  wine,  may,  according  to  popish  divimty,  be  swallowed 
without  any  disgust  or  nausea ;  and  with  pleasure  and  good 
taste.  The  apology,  however,  is  a  very  silly  device.  The  same 
reason  might  excuse  the  Cannibals  of  New  Zealand.  The 
American  savage  might  mix  human  gore  with  other  food,  and 
cover  human  flesh  with  something  less  oiTensive  to  the  senses,  so 
as  to  disguise  the  outward  appearance,  and  then  slut  his  appetite 
with  a  full  meal.  He  would  then  enjoy  the  substance  clothed 
with  another  exterior.  All  this,  however,  would  not  exempt 
the  barbarian  from  the  brutality  of  anthropophagy.  The  Rom- 
anist, on  the  supposition  of  the  corporeal  presence,  swallows 
human  flesh  and  blood  as  well  as  the  Indian. 

Algerus  has  suggested  another  reason  for  the  manner,  in 
which  the  Lord's  body  is  administered  in  the  sacrament.^  This 
arises  from  a  man's  incapability  of  swallowing  a  human  body 
in  its  natural  dimensions.  The  capacity  of  the  mouth,  the 
learned  divine  seems  to  think,  would  not  admit  so  large  a 
supply,  which  therefore  could  not  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  teeth.  The  quantity  would  be  too  ^eat  for  the  expansion 
of  the  jaws  or  the  process  of  mastication.  A  whole  human 
crasis  would,  according  to  this  author,  exceed  the  powers  pf 
deglutition.  The  throat,  being  too  contracted  for  its  object, 
might  fail  at  the  swallow.  But  the  substance  being  reduced 
to  the  size  of  a  wafer  is  managed  with  the  utmost  facility. 
The  whole,  when  enclosed  in  the  host,  goes  down  the  gullet 
with  convenience,  ease,  and  rapidity. 

Transubstantiation  exposes  tne  popish  deity  to  be  devoured, 

'  BioQt  medieiu  fiutidienti  segro  ansteram  potkmem  per  alMiiof  doloi^iiiw 
tMDpenndo  tapont  '  Hugo  in  Lanfranc,  70. 

•  Da  Pin,  9.  204. 
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not  only  by  man,  but  also  by  the  irrational  animals.  This 
divinity  may  yield  a  rich  repast  to  mice,  rats,  vermin,  worms, 
and  every  reptile  that  crawls  on  the  earth.  The  smallest  mouse, 
says  Bernara,  sometimes  gnaws  the  species  of  the  bread.  An 
event  of  this  kind  proselyted  Gage,  author  of  the  Survey,  from 
Romanism.  A  sacrilegious  mouse  sallied  forth,  seized,  and,  in 
triumph,  carried  off  the  wafer  God  whom  the  priest  had  made. 
The  priest  alarmed  the  people,  who,  distracted  Uke  Micah  of 
old  about  his  Gods,  began  to  search  for  the  thief  that  had  stolen 
their  Almighty.  The  male&ctor,  that  committed  the  depreda- 
tion, escaped.  The  God,  however,  was  found,  but  mutilated 
and  mouse-eaten.     The  half-devoured  Jehovah  was  carried  in 

?rocession  about  the  church  amidst  joyful  and  solemn  music' 
^he  transaction  was  the  means  of  showing  Gage,  though  a 
priest,  the  absurdity  of  his  opinion,  and  teaching  him  a  more 
rational  system. 

>  Banud,  1S83.    Otge,  197.    Jodgot,  zviil  M. 
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ooMHumoN  m  onb  kind. 

ITS     OOVTRARIBTT     TO     8CRIPTUR4L     INSTtTITTlOll— OOHCMfllONt— •AROOMKIIT0— IT* 
OOMTRARIITT   TO  TBB  US4«K  OP  TBK  KARLT    AND    HIDDLK    40BS — CONCKSSIOITt— 

ITS    CORTRARIETT   TO    THK     CUSTOM    OP    THE     ORIBKTAL     CHRISTIANS ORIOIK     OP 

HALP-COMMVNIOIf— COUIfOILB  OP  COVSTABCB  A9B  BASIL-^UVCOMSISTEIICT  OP  THB 
COVSTANTIAB  ABD  RA8ILIAV  CABOBS — IBOOBSISTBBCT  OP  TBB  BASILIAB  ASMM- 
BLT  WITH  ITS  OWN  BNACTHBBTS  IN  ORANTINO  TUB  CUP  TO  THB  MORATIANB 
AND  B0BBM1AN8 — COUNCIL  OP  TBBNT — OPPOSITION  TO,  TBB  IRBNTINB  CANOMS  IN 
PRANCB,   OBRMAJCr,   BOBBMIA,   POLAWD,   AMD   HUMOART. 

CoHMUNioN  in  one  kind,  the  child  of  transubstantiation,  con* 
aists  in  the  administration  of  the  sacramental  bread  only, 
without  the  cup,  to  the  laity  and  non^officiating  clergy.  Both 
elements,  indeed,  are  always  consecrated  and  received  by  the 
administrator.  The  sacrificial  character  of  the  institution, 
according  to  papal  theology,  requires  the  distinct  consecration 
of  the  bread  and  the  wine,  in  order  to  represent  the  separation 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  immolated  victim.  The  officiar 
ting  priest  participates  in  both  species ;  but  the  people  only  in 
one.  The  cup,  for  the  prevention  of  scandal  and  accidents,  is 
withheld  from  the  laity.' 

Communion  in  one  kind  is  contrary  to  Scriptural  institution. 
The  Divine  Institutor  administered  both  the  bread  and  the 
wine  to  all  who  communicated :  and  commanded  them  to  drink 
as  well  as  to  eat.  He  neither  dispensed  the  sacrament,  nor 
authorized  its  dispensation,  under  one  form.' 

This,  indeed,  has  been  granted,  in  general,  by  popish  doctors 
and  councils.  Such  is  the  admission  of  Pascal,  Ragusa, 
Bellarmine,  Erasmus,  Gibert,  and  Cajetan.  These  acknowl- 
edge that  ^  our  Lord  instituted  the  sacrament  under  both 
species;'  and  they  have  been  followed,  in  more  modem  times, 
by  Bossuet,  Gother,  Petavius,.  Challenor,  Du  Pin,  and  Milner. 
The  council  of  Constance  makes  a  similar  concession.  The 
Lord,  according  to  this  assembly,  'instituted  the  sacrament, 

^  Labb.  16.  2ia  et  17. 317.  at  %0.  123.    Fbolo,  VI.  Smb.  ).  17.    Qotfaflr,  c.  «J. 
Ohallenor,  52. 
*  liattfa.  zxTi.  27.    Bfark,  ziT.  23.    ICoria.  xL28. 
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and  administered  it  to  his  disciples  in  both  elements  of  bread 
and  wine.'  The  admission  of  the  Trentine  Synod,  which 
acknowledges  <  our  Lord's  administration  of  each  species  in 
the  original  institution,'  is  to  the  same  purpose.' 

But  these  theologians  and  synods,  notwithstanding  their 
concessions,  have  urged  the  propriety  of  half-communion.  Their 
attempts  at  proof,  however,  in  which  they  endearvour  to  throw 
obscurity  over  a  plain  subject,  and  to  puzzle,  when  they  cannot 
reason,  are  of  the  most  awkward  and  contemptible  kind.     This 

Question  was  discussed  in  a  general  congreration  at  Trent ;  and 
le  arguments  used  on  the  occasion  supply  a  specimen  of  the 
most  egregious  sophistry,  trifling,  and  dissension  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  annals  of  theology. 

The  manna  in  the  wilderness,  said  these  precious  divines, 
which,  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  prefigured  the  sacramental 
bread,  was  used  without  wine.  The  Hebrew,  wandering  in 
the  desert,  was  destitute  of  wine,  and  had  to  be  contented  with 
water  from  the  rock :  and,  therefore,  according  to  Trentine 
logic,  the  sacramental  bread,  under  the  Christian  establishment, 
is,  notwithstanding  Christ's  precept  and  example  to  the  contrary, 
to  be  administered  without  the  accompaniment  of  the  cup.  One 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  clearness  and  cogency  of  the 
Trentine  dialectics. 

The  Jewish  laity,  according  to  the  same  theologians,  were 
permitted  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  sacrificed  animals ;  but  not,  on 
the  occasion,  to  drink  the  offered  wine.  The  priesthood,  on  the 
contrary,  were  allowed  both  the  meat  and  dnnk.  The  Chris- 
tian clergy,  therefore,  according  to  the  infallible  fathers,  may 
use  both  the  sacramental  elements  ;  whQst  the  laity,  notwith- 
standing our  Lord's  command,  are  entitled  only  to  one. 

The  Old  Testament  afforded  the  sacred  synod  a  third  proof 
and  illustration.  Jonathan,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
tasted  honey  from  the  top  of  his  stafi*;  but  had  nothing,  on  me 
occasion,  to  drink.  The  honey  which  the  Hebrew  prince  found 
in  the  wood,  was  unaccompanied  with  wine :  and,  therefore, 
the  bread  in  the  communion  is,  with  respect  to  the  laity  and 
even  the  non-administering  clergy,  to  be  disconnected  witli  the 
cup.* 

These  and  a  few  other  instances  that  might  be  added,  afford 

1  Per  le  panem,  per  se  vinum,  ab  ipso  Domino  traditam.  PaAcal,  Ep.  32.  Labb. 
12.  999.  -ChriBtoB  in  coena  tub  doplici  specie  tradidit.  Bagnsa  in  Labb.  17. 865. 
Ohrifltns  instituit  sab  duplici  specie.  Bell.  IV.  4.  Pneter  anctoritatem  Scriptare 
Divine  dimidium  ejus  sacramenti  subtraherent  laicis.  Erasm.  Oon.  Mon.  1066. 
Oibert,  3.  331.    Cajetan  in  Aquin.  3.  393. 

OhriBtas  instituit  et  snis  discipulis  administravit  sab  ntraqae  specie,  panis  et 
villi,  hoc  venerabile  saoramentam.  Labb.  16.  218.  Dcnuinna  boo  ■acrameatom 
la  panis  et  vini  speciebos  instituit.     Labb.  20.  122. 

*  Paolo,  2.  205.    Bstios,  1.  330. 
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a  specimen  of  the  understanding  and  intelligence  manifested  by 
the  Trentine  doctors.  The  bishops,  who  seem  to  have  possessed 
rather  more  common  sense  than  the  divines,  became  weary  of 
the  discussion.  The  episcopal  patience  was  fairly  exhausted 
by  the  tedious  balderdash  and  proUx  verbosity  of  the  theological 
.orators.  Courayer,  on  Paolo,  admits  the  vexatious  and  provok- 
ing weakness  of  the  arguments  used  at  Trent  by  the  learned 
doctors* 

The  statements  of  the  Trentine  divines  were  as  discordant 
as  they  were  nonsensical.  .  Each  had  his  own  opinion,  which, 
however  foolish  or  unfounded,  he  held  with  the  utmost  pertin- 
acity. The  spirit  of  faction  also  actuated  the  learned  doctors. 
One  party,  consisting  of  sixty-three  divines,  attacked  the  different 
opinions  of  the  rest  without  discrimination  or  mercy.  The 
theological  gladiators,  in  this  manner,  displayed  the  unity  of 
Romanism  in  the  holy  council  by  unwearied  altercation,  diversity, 
and  debate. 

Gerson,  followed  by  Bossuet,  resolves  the  contrariety  in  the 
Scriptural  and  Popish  manner  of  administration  by  summoning 
ecclesiastical  exposition  to  their  aid.  Divine  Revelation,  which 
is  the  rule  of  taith,  admits,  according  to  this  author,  ^  some 
interpretation.'  Bossuet  and  a  thousand  other  Romish  doctors 
sing  to  the  same  tune,  and  subject  the  Lord's  expression  to  the 
arbitrar};  explanation  of  the  church  or  popish  hierarchy.^ 

This  kina  of  theological  alchemy  is  an  easy  mode  of  trans- 
forming Revelation  and  removing  a  difficulty.  Gerson  and 
Bossuet  had  only  to  assume,  as  right,  the  gloss  of  the  popish 
hierarchy,  which  these  doctors  dignify  with  the  name  of  the 
church.  But  assumption  is  no  proof.  The  principle,  asserted 
by  Gerson  and  Bossuet,  would  if  admitted,  substitute  the  com- 
mandments of  men  for  the  Revelation  of  heaven,  and  like  the 
traditions  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins,  *  make  the  word  of  God  of 
none  effect.'  The  gloss,  in  this  case,  would  make  the  inspired 
language  mean  the  direct  contrary  of  what  it  says.  The  Scrip- 
tural expression  enjoins  the  use  of  the  cup  on  all,  clergy  and 
laity ;  while  the  popish  interpretation  would  restrict  it  to  the 
priesthood,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  people. 

The  council  of  Trent,  differing  from  Gerson  and  Bossuet, 
arrogated,  for  the  church,  the  power,  not  only  of  convenient  and 
accommodating  explanation,  but  also,  retaining  the  substance, 
of  changing  and  ordaining  the  mode  of  administration,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  of  circumstances,  times,  and  places.  This 
extraordinary  position,  the  unerring  doctors  attempted  to  evince 
by  a  quotation  irom  the  book  of  inspiration.     The  apostle  calls 

I  Genon  in  Da  Pin,  3.  49.    BoMaet,  Expo.  (.  17. 
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the  admmistrators  of  this  instittition,  "  the  ministers  of  Chrial 
and  the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  The  sacred  synod 
must  have  been  at  a  woful  loss  for  an  ailment,  when  they 
adduced  this  citation,  which,  instead  of  supporting,  overthrows 
their  whole  system.  A  minister  or  steward  possesses  oo 
authority  to  violate  the  instructions  of  his  master.  *His  duty, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  execute  the  commands  of  his  Lord,  who 
has  a  right  to  exact  obedience.  .Pope  Pascal,  accordingly,  in 
reference  to  this  sacrament,  declared  that  *  it  is  necessary  lor 
the  faithful  servant  always  to  obey  his  Lord,  nor  to  depart,  by 
a  human  and  novel  institution,  from  the  precept  and  example 
of  Christ  his  master  :*  and  the  hierarch,  in  consequence,  en- 
joined entire  communion  on  the  whole  church.  Similar  laws 
were  enacted  by  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Urban.*  The  salutary 
directions  of  these  pontiffs,  had  they  been  followed,  would  have 
prevented  a  world  of  superstition. 

Challenor,  Arsdekin,  and  many  other  doctors  endeavour  to 
remove  the  difficulty  by  another  process.  All  to  whom  the  cup, 
at  the  time  of  institution,  was  presented,  were  not  laymen,  but 
priests :  and  the  use  of  the  wine  by  the  clergy  affords  no  ex- 
ample for  its  distribution  to  the  laity.'  But  this  argument,  if  it 
prove  any  thing,  proves  too  much,  and  evinces  that  neither 
elements  is  to  be  dispensed  to  the  people.  The  bread  as  well  as 
the  wine,  at  the  first  celebration  of  this  institution,  was  given 
only  to  the  apostles  ;  and '  Challenor,  therefore,  might  as  well 
infer  that  the  tbrmer  as  that  the  latter  are  to  be  withheld  finom 
the  laity. 

The  apostles,  on  this  occasion,  even  on  popish  principles, 
represented  the  people.  Their  office,  when  tney  did  not  act  in 
a  sacerdotal  capacity,  could  give  them  no  title  to  whole  com- 
munion. The  lay  communicants  and  the  non-officiating  clergy, 
in  this  respect  are,  according  to  the  general  councils  of  Con- 
stance, Basil,  and  Trent,  precisely  on  an  equality.  These 
councils  allow  the  cup  only  to  the  consecrating  priest,  and  with- 
hold it  from  the  clergy,  when  they  do  not  administer,  as  well  as 
from  the  people.  Challenor  himself  declares  that  *  no  priest, 
bishop  or  pope,  even  on  his  death-bed,  when  not  saying  mass, 
receives  otherwise  than  in  one  kind.*  Another  catechist  states 
that  *  there  is  no  priest,  though  in  the  most  exalted  degree,  but 
in  private  communion,  receives  as  others  do,  in  one  kind.' 
But  the  apostles,  at  the  appointment  of  the  sacrament,  per- 
formed no  official  part  in  the  ceremony.     The  Son  of  Goa,  in 

^  NecMMe  est  Dovdino  lerviiB  fidelia  obfeemperet,  nee  ab  eo  <]iiod  Ohrktoa  Bun^ 
ter  et  pmcepit  et  geasit  hnmana  et  novella  iostitatioiiey  dicaditor.  Labb.  12.  19t. 
Da  Pin,  2.  2S6.    MabiUon,  6.  13.    Bin.  7.  507. 

■  Oballenor,  52.    Andekin,  c.  5. 
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oerson,  Messed  and  distribated  the  elements.  He  alone,  tber^ 
fore,  according  to  the  popish  usage,  was  entitled  to  both  kinds ; 
while  the  rest,  as  they  did  not  consecrate,  could,  notwithstand- 
ing their  office,  partake  only  of  one  element.  The  Divine 
Institutor,  therefore,  showed  httle  respect  for  the  future  councils 
of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent ;  or  rather,  these  councils,  in 
their  retrospective  canons,  manifested  little  deference  for  the 
Divine  Institutor.  Our  Lord,  contrary  to  these  sacred  synods, 
commanded  and  excmpllQed  whole  communion,  with  respect 
to  all  who  partook  of  the  sacrament.^ 

The  patrons  of  half^ommunion  argue  from  the  name,  which, 
they  suppose,  is  sometimes  given  to  this  institution  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  ordinance,  it  has  been  alleged,  Luke  in  his 
gospels  jand  in  the  Acts,  calls  "  the  breaking  of  bread,*'  without 
any  mention  of  the  cup.  But  this  language,  if  it  refer  to  the 
sacrament,  must  be  sy  necdochal.  A  part  must  be  put  for  the 
whole.  The  wine  as  well  as  the  other  element,  must,  even  on 
popish  principles,  have  been  consecrated  and  received,  at  least 
by  the 'administrator.  Consecration  and  reception  in  botb 
kinds  is  indispensable,  as  has  been  shown  by  Boileau,  Bellar- 
mine,  Bossuet,  Challenor,  and  Milner.  Valentia  characterized^ 
consecration  in  one  kind  as  sacrilege ;  and  the  Jesuit's  sentence, 
Mondolfo,  an  Augustinian,  averred  at  the  council  of  Trent,  to 
be  consentaneous  with  all  the  doctors  and  the  whole  church. 
The  person,  therefore,  who  invented  this  sophism,  as  well,  as 
those  who  have  adopted  it,  must  have  been  at  a  miserable  k>6s 
for  an  argument.  Their  situation  must  have  been  like  a 
drowning  man,  who,  in  the  moment  of  desperation  and  ex- 
tremity, wiU  catch  at  a  straw  or  a  shadow. 

Milner  and  many  other  advocates  of  half<*communion,  argue 
from  Paul's  words  to  the  Corinthians,  *'  whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread  and  drink  this  cup."  This  phrase,  Milner  would 
render,  '*  whosoever  shall  eat  this  bread  or  drink  this  cup ;" 
and  he  accuses  protestants  of  mistranslation.  The  distributive 
or,  indeed,  is  the  usual  version  of  the  original  term.  But  the 
Alexandrian  and  Royal  manuscripts,  as  well  as  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Athiopic  versions,  and  some  ancient  editions  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  agree,  according  to  Bengelius,  Wetstein, 
and  Whitby,  with  our  translation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Clemens,  Cyril,  and  Athanasius.  The  disjunctive,  besides,  is 
often,  in  Greek,  equivalent  to  the  copulative.  Mark's  expres- 
sion, '*  and  who  gave  thee  this  autbon^,"  is,  in  Luke,  aoeofding 

.  >  I«bb.  17.  870.  el  90.  ISS.    GhallMMr,  S5. 

*  Luke  xmxw,  30.  Acts  li  4S.  el zs.  7.  Si  «te  OMtapedet  ■! 
Metur,  fl»orile|paa  ooiii«iitt«r.  Boileii,  o.  tS.  Da  Pii^  t.  SMK 
4.    OhaUenor,  5S.    Miber,  316. 
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to  the  original,  **or  who  gave  thee  this  authority."  MaltheV* 
diction,  "  the  law  or  the  prophets,**  is,  in  Luke,  agreeable  to 
the  Greek,  **  the  law  and  the  prophets."  Paul,  addressing  the 
Romans,  says,  "  to  Abraham  or  his  seed ;"  but  to  the  Galatians, 
the  Apostle  says,  "  to  Abraham  and  his  seed."  Many  other 
examples  of  the  kind  might  be  added.  The  copulative  con- 
junction, in  like  manner,  is  used  by  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  in 
the  preceding  and  two  following  verses :  and  this  shows  that 
the  intermediate  expression  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense.' 

Half-communion  is  contrary,  not  only  to  scriptural  institu- 
tion, but  also  to  the  usage  of  the  early  and  middle  ages.  A 
host  of  fathers  might  be  summoned  to  testify  for  the  whole 
communion  of  primitive  times.  From  these  may  be  selected 
the  unquestionable  authority  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  Chrysostom, 
and  Jerome.*  *  One  bread,*  says  Ignatius,  *  is  broken,  and 
one  cup  distributed  to  all.'  *  The  deacons,*  says  Justin,  *givc 
to  every  one  present  to  partake  of  the  blessed  bread  and  wine.* 
Chrysostom's  attestation  is  to  the  same  effect.  *  One  body  and 
one  cup,'  says  the  Grecian  saint,  *  is  presented  to  all.*  Accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  *the  priests  who  aaminister  the  communion, 
divide  the  Lord's  blood  among  the  people.' 

The  authority  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  Chrysostom,  and  Jerome 
evinces  the  integrity  of  communion  in  the  Christian  common- 
wealth for  400  years.  Their  testimony  is  clear  and  express : 
and  might  be  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  many  others, 
such  as  Dionysius,  Irenaeus,  Cyprian,  Cyril,  and  Augustine. 
The  usage  of  later  ages  will  appear  from  Leo,  Gelasius,  Urban, 
and  Pascal.* 

Pope  Leo,  in  443,  commanded  the  Manicheans,  who  refused 
the  sacramental  cup,  to  be  excommunicated.  This  denon!ina- 
tion  abhorred  wine,  which  they  called  *  the  gall  of  the  dragon  ;* 

1  Gor.  xi.  S7.  Mflner,  SIS.  Bengel.  6.  70.  Wetitem.  S.  149.  Whitby,  2. 198. 
Clem.  Srom.  1.  P.  318.  Lyra,  5.  51.  Walton,  5.  704.  Mill,  2.  381.  Mark  xi. 
28.  et  Luke  zx.  2.     Matt.  v.  17.  et  Luke  xxiv.  44.     Eom.  iv.  13.  et  Gal.  iii.  16. 

<  'Ef  ftafrj^iov  roc;  dkoif  hnvtfiffiiijm     Tgnat  ad  Philad.  Cotel.  2.  77.     Auueo^ot 

oMfov*  Jaalin,  Ap.  P.  96.  lUiow  <v  au/io  KfnKtvtm^  «a*  Iv  9Co«^piov.  Cbiyaoa.  10. 
568.  Horn.  18.  in  2  Cor.  Sacerdotes  eucnniistiai  sen'iunt  et  Bangninem  Domiui 
popnlis  ejus  dividant.    Jerom.  3.  1671.  in  Sophon.  c.  3. 

*  Sangiiinera  redemptionit  nostra;  hanrire  ononiiio  dectinent  DeprebenMi  fuerit 
ttcrilega  simnlatio,  notati  et  proditi  a  sanctortun  aooietate  aaeerdotali  autontate 
pellantur.     Leo,  Serm.  4.    Bm.  3.  618.     Labb.  5.  283. 

DivMo  vaaoM  eYasdemqne  mysteni  Bine  ^a*<^di  Bacrilegio  hob  potest  provenire. 
fielasiiia  in  Pithoov  454.  Aquin.  Ill  80.XLP.393.   Bvon.  496.  XX.  Bray.  1.265. 

Corpus  Dominican!  et  sanguis  Duminicns  singulatim  accipiatur.  Urbsn  in 
Oderic,  VL     Labb.  12.  897,  896,  905.     MabiUon,  6. 13. 

Novimos  per  so  panem,  per  se  vuinm  ab  ipso  Dmnino  tnidittmi,  qnem  morem  sic 
leuiDer  in  saiicta  eccleaia  conserrandtnn  doc  emus  et  pnedpimus.  Pascal,  Ep.  32. 
Labo.  If.  999.  Mabiflon,  6.  13.  O  ordonne  tie  doimer  i  la  commwirfow  les  dmai 
mg^Qtm  w&pmtnmX.    Bnij.  3.  593. 
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but  attended  the  holy  mystery  to  conceal  their  infidelity ;  and, 
in  consequence,  were  the  first  that  practised  half-communion. 
Their  disconformity,  by  which  they  were  discovered,  Leo 
termed  'sacrilegious  dissimulation,'  and  ordered  them  to  be 
expelled,  by  sacerdotal  authority,  firom  Christian  society. 
Communion  in  one  species,  which  distinguished  this  sect  fix)m 
other  Christians,  his  holiness  accounted  a  sacrilege  worthy  of 
excommunication. 

Pc^  Gelasius,  on  a  similar  occasion,  in  495,  used  still 
stronger  and  more  explicit  language.  These  men,  said  his  holi- 
ness m  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  partook  of  the  sacred  body ; 
but  actuated  by  Superstition,  rejected  the  sacred  blood.  The 
hierarch  enjoined  the  entire  observance  or  the  entire  relinquish- 
ment of  the  institution  ;  because  *  the  division  of  one  and  the 
same  mystery  could  not  be  effected  without  great  sacrilege/ 
BQs  infedlibility,  in  prospective  anticipation,  denounced  the 
fiiture  defalcation  in  the  mystery  as  sacrilege  and  superstition : 
and  by  his  pontifical  authority,  enacted  that  the  sacrament 
should  be  celebrated  in  both  kinds. 

Aquinas  avers  that  Gelasius,  in  this  instance,  addressed  only 
the  clergy.  He  condescends,  however,  to  give  no  reason  for 
his  assertion.  Baronius,  on  the  contrary,  admits  that  the  pontiff 
makes  no  mention  of  the  clergy,  to  whom,  therefore,  the  words, 
which  are  general,  should  not  be  confined.  The  Roman  cardi- 
nal styles  the  angelic  doctor's  account  a  frigid  solution  of  the 
difliculty.  Binius,  also,  differing  from  Aquinas,  represents  the 
pontiff^s  enactment  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  adopted 
tor  a  short  period,  on  account  of  the  present  exigence,  and  con- 
trary to  former  usage,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  resumed. 
This  statement,  like  the  other,  is  a  mere  assumption  without 
evidence.  The  two,  disagreeing  in  opinion,  agree  in  substitu- 
ting affirmation  for  proof.  Cassander  grants  that  the  deter- 
minations of  Leo  and  Gelasius  are  conclusive  for  the  antiquity 
of  entire  communion.  The  language  of  these  pontiffs,  indeed, 
is  ^neral,  and  cannot,  without  the  utmost  violence,  be  restric- 
ted to  the  priesthood. 

Urban,  in  1095,  presiding  with  his  cardinals  in  the  council  of 
Clermont,  consisting  of  238  bishops,  with  a  multitude  of  abbots 
and  other  persons,  rollowed  Leo  and  Gelasius.  This  pontiff,  in 
a  synod  more  numerous  than  the  generality  of  universal  coun- 
cils, commanded  ^  the  separate  reception  of  the  Lord's  body  and 
blood.'  According  to  his  infallibility,  *  no  person,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity,  is  to  communicate  at  the  altar,  but  must 
partake  separately  of  the  bread  and  wine.'  Baronras  and 
Binius  suppose  that  this  canon  was  issued  agamst  Berengarius, 
who,  these  authors  allege,  interdicted  the  use  of  the  cup. 
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Thisy  however,  Berengarius  never  attempted  :  and  if  he  hadf 
he  would  only  have  anticipated  an  unerring  communion,  and 
his  prohibition,  which  would  then  have  been  heresy,  would 
now  be  Catholicism.  Mafca  and  Mabillon,  therefore,  in  dia- 
metrical opposition  to  Baronius  and  Binius,  have  shown  that 
Urban's  injunction  was  directed  against  intinction,  and  was 
published  before  the  introduction  of  half<x>nimunion  into  the 
Komish  form  of  dispensation. 

Pope  Pascal,  so  late  as  1118,  issued  enactments  on  this 
topic,  similar  to  those  of  Leo,  Gelasius,  and  Urban.  *  Our  Lord 
himself  said  the  hieiarch,  *  dispensed  the  bread  and  the  wine, 
each  by  itself;  and  this  usage  we  teach  and  command  the 
holy  Church  always  to  observe.'  But  Popish  Christendom 
soon  learned  to  disregard  his  infallibility's  injunctions  as  well 
as  our  Lord's  example. 

The  determinations  of  Roman  pontiffs  are  corroborated  by 
the  acknowledgements  of  popish  theologians  and  councils. 
Such  have  been  the  concessions  of  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  Lyra, 
Erasmus,  Cajetan,  Courayer,  Cassander,  and  Petavius.^  The 
ancient  church,  say  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Lyra,  celebrated 
this  institution  in  both  kinds.  Erasmus  represents  half  com- 
munion as  contrary  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  custom.  The 
ancients,  according  to  Cajetan  and  Courayer,  made  no  differ- 
ence, on  this  point,  between  the  priesthood  and  the  people ; 
but  admitted  both  to  the  participation  of  the  wine  as  well  as  of 
the  other  element.  Cassander,  among  other  strong  expressions, 
avers  that  the  person  who  has  the  hardihood  to  deny  this  fact 
must  possess  an  abundant  stock  of  effrontery.  Similar  admis^ 
sions  have  been  made  by  Bona,  Salmeron,  Valentia,  Alphonsus, 
Lindan,  Aquinas,  La  Cerda,  Vasquesius,  and  whole  files  of 
other  popish  divines  and  historians. 

The  concessions  of  councils,  on  this  point,  correspond  with 
those  of  theolo^ans.  Similar  acknowledgments  have  been  made 
by  the  Councils  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Trent.^  The  General 
Council  of  Constance,  in  its  thirteenth  session,  grants  that '  the 

>  Ecclflsia  vetOA  nuniatnlMtt  tab  daplici  specio.  BelL  IV.  4.  fldelMO  Mam  m 
eccleflia  sub  utraque  ipecie,  panis  et  vini  conununicamnt  Baron.  57.  XLIV.  In 
primitiya  eccleda,  popnlns  sub  ntraqne  specie  eommonicanint.  Lyrain  Labb.  17. 
S74.  Bfrasm.  Oon.  Mod.  1066.  Tone  popnlos  commmiicaYit  aab  utraqiie  specie. 
Cajetan  in  Aquia.  3.  395.  L'ancienne  eglise  n'  a  jamais  misancane  distinctxoD  sor 
ce  point  entre  les  pretres  et  les  lai^nes.  Coaray.  in  Pao3o,  t.  206.  Nen  pntem 
aUqaem  psalo  ooidatioreni  tun  inif|udentein  esse.  Oassan.  Bpu  95.  In  prima 
impodentinm  honunum  classe.    PetaviaSi  o.  5. 
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specie.  Labb.  16.  218.  Ab  eoolena  et  sanctb  patnbas  ntionabilitar  iatrodacia, 
et  hacteiMa  dindssime  obsenrata.  Labb.  17.  370.  Lenftat,  fL  70.  Ab  ivitie 
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Thorn. «.  251. 
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fisdthful,  in  the  primidve  church,  received  this  aacnqnent  in  each 
kiad.     This  language  is  clear,  express,  and  decisive. 

The  gei\eral  Council  of  Basil  in  its  tlurtieth  session  acknow- 
ledged mat  half  commumon  viras  an  innovation.  The  Basilians 
called  this  retrenchment  ^  a  rational  and  praiseworthy  custom, 
introduced  by  the  church  and  holy  fathers,  and  observed  for  a 
lone  lapse  ofdme/  The  usa^e,  which,  in  this  manner  was  in- 
troduced, though  at  a  distant;,  date,  into  Christendom,  was  later 
in  its  commencement  than  the  ^ra  of  redemption. 

The  general  Council  of  Treat,  in  its  twenty-first  session, 
admitted  the  same  in  still  clearer  language.  According  to  this 
convention,  '  both  elements  were  often  used  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  this  usage 
was  changed,  for  just  and  weighty  reasons.'  The  sacred  synod 
here  expres^y  ackaowledges  the  former  use,  and  posterior 
retrenchment  of  the  sacramental  cup. 

The  half-communion  of  the  Latins,  varying,  in  this  manner, 
fix>m  all  antiquity,  is  also  a  variation  firom  the  custom  of  all 
other  Christians,  Eastern  and  Western,  at  the  present  day. 
The  Greeks,  Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Armenians,  and  Syrians, 
all  these,  in  word  and  deed,  deprecate  the  popish  mutilation  of 
the  sacrament.  Some,  as  the  Armenians,  use  intinction ;  and 
others,  as  the  Greeks,  administer  the  two  elements  mixed  in  a 
spoon.  But  all  consider  both  as  necessary,  in  some  way,  for 
tne  institution.  The  Western  Waldensians  agreed  on  this 
subject,  with  several  oriental  denominations :  and  these  again 
have  been  followed  by  the  friends  of  protestantism,  dispersed 
through  the  world.' 

The  only  denomination  of  antiquity  who  practised  half<;om- 
munion,  were  the  Manicheans,  fnom  whom  the  Latins  seem  to 
have  'adopted  it.  The  advocates  of  Catholicism  appear  to  have 
copied  the  error  from  the  adherents  of  heresy.  Leo  and  (jela- 
sius  in  the  fifth  century  denounced  the  system  as  sacrilege  and 
superstition,  and  excommunicated  its  partizans.'  Their  succesr- 
sors,  at  a  future  day,  transferred  the  heresy,  with  all  its  accom- 
panying anathemas,  into  the  tbeobgy  of  Bomaiiism. 

The  M^cheans  and  Latins,  however,  in  the  rejection  of  the 
cup,  were  actuated  by  diBferent  reasons.  The  conduct  of  the  one 
proceeded  from  deep  abhorrence ;  but  of  the  other,  from  exces- 
sive veneration,  for  the  sacramental  wine.  The  Maaicbeans 
accounted  wine  the  raU  of  the  dragon,  and  refused  to  drink. 
The  Latins  reckoned  it  the  Uood  of  the  Messiah,  and  relin*- 

1  Bamdem  qnain  roliqai  omneA  in  Orienta  ObxwtiuiL  B«iwiuUit,2.  614.  Paob, 
II.  Moi:e,  199.    Godean,  I.  274,  275.    Labb.  12.  905,  906. 

*  A  samptioDe  calicit  fapentitiot9  abstinelMnt.  Bia.  9,  618.  Ubh,  $.  208. 
Aqiiinai,  3.  393.    Bra/.  1.  224, 265. 
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guished  its  use  through  fear  of  profanation,  effusion,  or  other 
accidents*  The  two  extremes,  in  this  instance  as  in  many 
others,  met.  Hal^ommunion  is  the  child  of  transubstantiation, 
and  was  the  consequence  of  the  superstitious  dread  or  horror 
which  men  began  to  harbour  for  the  supposed  blood  of 
Emmanuel. 

This  mutilation  of  the  sacrament  entered  Christendom  by 
slow  progressive  steps.  These  steps  were  intinction,  suction, 
and  then  half-communion.  Intinction,  which  consisted  in 
dipping  the  bread  in  the  wine  before  its  presentation  to* 
the  communicant,  entered  at  an  eeurly  date.  The  council 
of  Braga,  in  575,  condemned  this  superstition,  which  had  so 
soon  begun  to  infest  the  Christian  commonwealth.  Micrologus 
wrote  against  this  error,  which  had  become  freouent  in  the 
eleventh  century:  and  Urban,  in  the  Council  oi  Clermont, 
issued  an-  enactment  against  this  superstitious  mode  of  com- 
munion.^ 

The  second  step  to  the  defalcation  of  the  cup  consisted  in  suc- 
tion. Pipes  or  quills  wero  annexed  to  the  chalice,  through 
which  the  devout  communicant  sucked  the  wine,  or,  as  it  was 
then  thought,  the  blood,  with  great  piety  and  precision*  These 
sacred  tubes  were,  commonly  made  of  silver,  as  they  were  the 
channels  through  which,  as  was  alleged,  flowed  the  blood  of 
Emmanuel.' 

The  design  of  this  ecclesastical  instrument  was  to  prevent 
the  spilling  of  the  Divine  fluid,  or  the  irreverent  intrusion  of  the 
men's  beards.  Its  introduction,  however,  must  have  thrown 
an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  whole  scene.  The  act  of  sucking, 
practised  in  this  manner,  could  only  tend  to  burlesque  the 
mstitution,  provoke  the  satirist  to  laugh,  and  cover  the  whole 
ceremony  with  contempt.  The  mummery  of  the  mass,  indeed, 
has,  in  every  age  been  a  ludicrous  spectacle.     An  apostle  or 

Erimitive  Christian,  could  he  lift  his  head  from  the  grave  and 
ehold  such  an  exhibition  of  folly,  would  be  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
unriddle  its  meaning:  and,  if  informed  of  its  design  must  be 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  parody  on  the  Divine  ordinance, 
and  with  pity  for  the  deluded,  but  ridiculous  votary  of 
superstition. 

The  era  of  half-communion  can  be  ascertained  with  facility 
and  precision.  No  vestige  of  it  appears  in  the  annals  of  the 
twelfth  or  any  preceding  century.  Anno  1095,  the  council  of 
Clermont  enjoined  the  separate  dispensation  of  the  bread  and 

>  Labb.  7.  5S0  et  12.  S32,  1000.    Micrologiu,  e.  26.    MabiUon,  6.  13. 

*  Brat  fictola,  qua  uagnis  Ohritti  a  commanicantibiii  faaariebatar.  Du  CanfOr 
S.  167.  Mabillon,  4.  496.  PagSIarit  guibiia  sangiui  a  Dominico  calice  exi»- 
bator.  Da  Conge,  5.  963.  On  se  aenrit  de  cbalameaiu  comme  on  fiuaoit  antrooia 
daaa  Pegliaa  Bomauie.    Paob,  8.  814. 
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wine  to  the  people.  Pascal,  in  1118»  enacted  a  similar  regula- 
tion. Bernard,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, writing  expressly  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
stated  '  the  form  of  administration,'  which,  in  his  account, '  com- 
prehended bread  and  wine,  dispensed  separately  and  received 
Dv  the  people.'"  The  retrenchment,  therefore,  was  unknown  in 
his  day.  The  Saint  of  Clairvaux,  in  all  his  stores  of  knowledge, 
had  hoard  nothing  of  this  innovation. 

The  integrity  of  the  sacrament  in  the  twelfth  century,  has 
been  acknowledged  by  Mabillon  and  Mezeray.  Whole  commu- 
nion, says  Mabillon,  nourished  without  any  change  in  the  year 
1121.  He  fixes  the  introduction  of  the  mutilation  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  age.  But  its  use,  at  that  time,  could  ex- 
tend only  to  a  few  instances.  According  to  Mezeray,  •  the 
people  communicated  in  both  kinds,  in  the  twelfth  century.' 
Similar  concessions  have  been  made  by  Bona,  Cassander,  Peta- 
vius,  Marca,  Courayer,  Valentia,  and  other  Romish  authors.^ 

Communion  in  one  kind  was  the  child  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  deformity  was  ushered  into  life  at  this  era,  and, 
nourished  by  the  belief  of  transubstantiation,  the  superstition 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  dread  of  profaning  the  supposed 
blood  of  God,  soon  grew  from  feeble  infancy  to  full  maturity. 
Its  reception  was  partial  in  the  begining  of  the  age ;  but 
extended  towards  its  close,  through  nearly  the  wh#le  of  popish 
Christendom. 

Its  origin  and  spread,  during  this  period,  appear  from  the 
testimony  of  Bonaventure  and  Aquinas.  Bonaventure,  who 
died  in  1274,  mentions  its  introduction  '  into  some  churches.' 
Aquinas,  Bonaventure's  contemporary,  makes  a  similar  state- 
ment. According  to  both  these  saints,  its  observance  was  not 
universal,  l)ut  restricted,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  whole,  but 
only  to  a  part.  Marca,  in  consequence,  remarks  tliat '  the  use 
of  one  sacramental  emblem  did  not  simultaneously  inva4e  all 
the  Occidental  churches.'  Some  received  it  at  an  earlier  and 
others  at  a  later  period.  Aquinas,  says  Marca,  was  consulted 
on  the  propriety  of  this  usage  :  and  on  his  answer  in  the  aflSr- 
mative,  all  with  emulation  embraced  the  novelty.' 

^  FormiB  pnetcr^Kio  in  pane  et  vino.  Baorwui  pnem,  saoraum  tndena  ^  et 
▼inam.  Bernard,  in  Ooen.  Dom.  1679.  Oaro  Chriati  et  nngiiit,  qai  in  altari  a 
lidelibas  samitnr.  Bernard  in  Ooen.  Dom.  Semi.  14.  p.  1360.  Dn  Pin,  2.  S33. 
Bfabfllon,  6.  13.    Labb.  13.  999. 

•  Commonionem  sab  atnu}ae  specie  adhoc  immntabiKtervigaiase,  anno  MCXXI. 
Oommnnio  tab  utra^ue  specie  Jam  desierat  medio  sscnlo  dnodecimo.  MabiUoa, 
6.  44.  On  coBunnniott  enoore  en  oe  tempi  lA  sona  lea  daox  esp^ces.  Maserar, 
ft.  679,  680.  Bona,  II.  18.  Petar.  c.  5.  Marat,  k  Labb.  IS.  906.  Odony.  m 
PmI.  2.  308.    Velen.  c  10. 

'  Adhnc  in  aliquibna  ecclesiis  senratnm,  at  aoloa  aaeerdoa  wimmnnicet  aaBgOBM; 
feHqai  Tero  corpora.    Bonaven.  in  Jobn  VI.    la  qwUraadam  accleiiii  obaonatnr, 
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This  usage,  adopted  by  the  people,  was  afterward  established 
by  the  Councils  of  Constance,  ^asil,  and  Trent,  *  This  reason- 
able custom,  introduced  by  the  church  and  verjr  long  observed,' 
the  General  Council  of  Constance,  in  its  thirteenth  session, 
enacted  into  a  law,  and  denounced  all  its  impugners  as  heretics, 
who  should  be  punished  by  the  diocesans,  their  officials,  and 
the  inquisition.**  The  space  which  the  council  accounted  very 
long  from  its  adoption  by  the  church,  was  about  200  years. 

The  Constantian  council  in  its  decision,  declared  the  reason- 
ableness of  curtailing  the  wine  in  the  communion  of  the  laity. 
These  reasons,  which  are  ludicrous  rather  than  convincingt 
have  been  enumerated  by  Gerson,  Ragusa,  and  the  council  of 
Trent.  The  expense  of  wine  sufficient  for  such  multitudes  of 
people  ;  the  danger  of  spilling  it  at  the  altar,  or  in  carrying  it 
over  fields,  woods,  and  mountains,  to  the  sick ;  the  fear  of 
contamination  in  dirty  vessels,  or  by  the  touch  of  the  laity ;  its 
liability  to  sour  and  become  vinegar,  and  by  this  me9.ns  to 
occasion  idolatry ;  its  tendency  to  putrefy  and  produce  flies 
and  worms ;  the  disgust  which  might  arise  from  so  many 
drinking  out  of  the  same  cup ;  the  dread  of  the  holy  fluid's 
freezing  and  becoming  ice ;  the  apprehension  of  the  men's  beards 
dipping  in  daring  and  unseemly  irreverence  into  the  sax^red 
liquor,  which  was  accounted  the  blood  of  Emmanuel ;  all 
these  reasons  and  several  others,  were  urged  in  favour  of  the 
retrenchment? 

The  reasons  are  better  fitted  to  provoke  laughter,  than  to 
produce  conviction.  But  the  Cardinal  of  Angelo  adduced  a 
reason  which  is  shocking  rather  than  ridiculous.  The  cardinal, 
in  a  Roman  consistory,  and  without  any  repreliension  from  his 
holiness,  declared  that '  the  sacramental  wme,  if  administered 
to  laymen,  is  poison  rather  than  medicine  ;  and  that  the  death 
of  the  patient  would  be  better  than  his  recovery  effected  by  such 
a  remedy.'     Francisco,  a  Jesuit,  urged  similar  blasphemy  in  a 

Seneral  congregation  at  the  council  of  Trent     •  Satan,'  the 
esuit  averred,  *  was  tempting  the  synod  to  grant  the  people  a 
cup  of  poison,  under  the  appearance  of  the  Lord's  blood.** 
The  enactment  of  Constance  was  renewed  and  confirmed  at 

at  popalo  stimendnfl  iangou  oon  deUir.  Aquina*,  III.  80.  XII.  Consaetudo  tDs 
uaioB  ■ymboli  non  ttatini  imvnt  onmw  eoci«tiaa  ocddentiB.  Maroai  in  Labb.  IS. 
905. 

*  Hnjtuuiodi  consaetudo  habenda  an  pro  lege,  qnam  non  Ucet  reprebare.  Ai- 
•erentea  oppoaitam,  tanqnam  hBretioi  arcenai  ^mn^  ei  gn^iter  pnolendl  per 
dioeceaaaoa  locomm  sen  eflloialea  eonan,  ant  ioqniritorea  baretie»  pravHnlif. 
Labb.  16.218. 

*  Bagnaa  in  Labb.  17.  888.    Paolo^  8.  SIS.    Da  Pin,  8.  558.    AndeUn,  1.  888. 
'  n  ne  donneroit  jamaia  pear  Medfeine  anz  Fnneofti  on  telioe  nnpli  de  poiMtt. 

Paolo,  3.  1 17.  Satan  fidnoit  preientement  preaanter  an  people  om  oonpe  ,de 
pelien  aena  le  veiled  oaliee.    Paole^  8.  SIS. 
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Basil.  The  general  council,  in  1437,  in  its  thirtieth  session, 
*  denied  the  obligation  of  the  laity  or  non-officiating  clergy,  by 
any  divine  command,  to  partake  in  both  kinds ;  admitted  the 
profitableness  of  communion,  in  each  way,  to  the  worthy,  accor- 
ding to  the  institution  and  observance  of  the  church ;  and  estab- 
lished by  law  the  custom  of  participatm^  in  one  element.'^ 

The  Basilians  varied  from  the  Constantian  decision.  The  Con- 
stantians  denounced  as  heresy,  what  the  Basilians  represented 
as  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  the  church.  The  former  ex- 
communicated as  obnoxious  to  punishment  and  the  inquisition, 
those  whom  the  latter  described  as  worthy  of  communion  and 
salvation.  The  one  authorised  as  Cathohcism,  what  the  other 
condemned  as  heresy.'* 

The  Basilians  differed  from  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the 
Constantians.*  The  sacred  synod,  notwithstanding  their  own 
decision,  granted  the  participation  of  the  cup  to  the  Bohemians 
and  Moravians.  This  indeed  became,  in  some  measure,  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Mathias,  Jacobel,  and  Huss  had,  at  the 
hazard  of  martyrdom,  taught  and  established  whole  communion 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  Determined  to  maintain  their 
freedom,  and  headed  by  Zisca,  the  ablest  general,  though  blind, 
that  ever  took  the  field,  the  brave  Bohemians  withstood  all  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  artillery  of  the  popedom ;  and  extorted 
by  torce,  the  concession  which  was  refused  to  reason.  The 
integrity  of  the  sacrament,  which  the  Basilians  allowed  the 
Bohemians,  was  a  violation  of  their  own  law,  issued  in  favour 
of  half-communion. 

This  subject,  on  which  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil 
had  decided,  came  before  the  council  of  Trent  in  its  twenty-first 
session.  The  Trentine  discussion,  poll,  and  canons,  on  this 
topic,  as  delineated  by  the  pens  of  Paolo  and  Du  Pin,  opened  a 
scene  of  diversity,  contention,  chicanery,  and  foUy,  unequalled 
in  all  the  annals  of  the  Reformation,  or  in  the  records  of  any 
assembly,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  literary. 

The  Trentine  discussion  of  this  question  exhibited  all  the 
charms  of  variety.  The  divines,  in  a  general  congregation, 
wrangled  in  endless  altercation,  and  exhausted  the  patience  of 
the  bishops.  A  faction  of  sixty-three  doctors  opposed  the  opi- 
nions of  all  the  rest.  The  prelates  differed  like  tne  theologians. 
Cardinal  Mandruccio  argued  in  the  council  for  the  restoration 
of  the  cup,  and  was  followed  by  the  bishops  of  Otranto,  Praga, 
Coimbra,  Modena,  Leria,  and  Ossimo.  The  patriarchs  of 
Aquileia,  Venice,  and  Jerusalem,  supported  the  contrary,  and 

*  Sive  lab  ona  ■p«cio»  nve  nb  doplioi  qaiftoonvmnioet^  •eoanduo  ordinatiaDem 
tea  observantiam  eocletia,  pn>6cit  djgne  oommniiicaBtibos  ad  aalatem.  Labb, 
17. 370.  s  Bra/.  4.  119.  •  Labb.  17.  1271.    Len&at,  3.  42. 
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were  followed  by  the  bishops  of  Rossano,  Philadelphia,  Lara, 
BrRga,  Leon,  Almeria,  Lugo,  and  Imola.  Fifty,  possesssing 
the  greatest  intelligence  and  piety,  advocated  a  return  to  the 
primeval  usage.  This  the  Spanish  and  Venetians,  actuated. 
)y  various  motives,  opposed  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.* 

This  diversity  in  the  discussion  was  succeeded  by  equal  van- 
ety  in  the  poll.  A  hundred  and  forty-six  voted.  Twenty-nine 
voted  for  the  restoration  of  the  cup,  and  thirty-eight  agamst  it. 
Fourteen  were  for  deferring  the  decision,  and  ten  for  sending  a 
rlelegation  to  Germany,  to  investigate  the  subject.  Twenty- 
four  would  refer  the  question  to  the  pontiff,  and  thirty-one  to 
theprelacy.' 

'The  majority  that  voted  against  the  restoration  of  the  cup, 
was  changed  into  a  minority  by  legatine  cabal  and  finesse. 
The  legates,  who  wished  to  refer  all  to  the  pope,  engaged 
Lamellino  and  Visconto  to  use  their  influence  for  this  purpose 
with  the  opposition.  The  patriarchs  yielded  to  the  address  of 
the  two  bishops,  and  drew  with  them  the  Venetians,  who  were^ 
numerous.  Their  plans,  in  consequence,  succeeded,  and  a' 
discretionary  power  of  granting  or  refusing  the  cup  to  the  laity 
was  vested  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  majority  of  an  unerring 
synod,  in  this  manner,  issued  a  decision,  which  was  afterwara 
reversed  by  a  minority,  augmented  by  intrigue  into  a  majority.' 

The  Trentine  canons,  notwithstanding  the  jarring  debate  and 
suffrage,  were  strong  and  express  in  favour  of  half-communion. 
The  infallible  assembly  declared  the  lawfulness  and  validity  of 
participation  in  one  species,  the  illegality  of  rejecting  the  syno- 
dal sentence  or  attributing  error  to  the  church,  and  cursed,  as 
usual,  all  who  dissented.  Divided  among  themselves,  and 
changing  their  decisions  at  the  nod  of  the  pontiff,  or  the  cabals 
of  the  prelacy,  the  holy  synod  launched  its  anathemas,  with  the 
most  hberal  profusion,  against  all  who  should  suspect  them  of 
error  or  resist  their  tyranny.* 

The  popish  priesthood  and  people,  dispersed  throu|jh  the 
European  nations,  were,  like  those  which  met  at  Trent,  divided 
in  their  opinions.  Spain  and  Italy  dissented  from  France,  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  The  Spanish  and  Ita- 
lians were  against  the  restoration  of  the  sacramental  cup.  The 
application  for  this  purpose,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  clergy 
opposed  with  all  their  oratory  and  influence  in  the  Roman  con- 
sistory and  council  of  Trent :  and  even  stigmatized  the  French 

«  Paolo,  2.  264,  265.    Du  Pin,  3.  544—570. 

*  Da  Pin,  3.  568,  569. 

*  Totum  negotium  ad  Pontificem  retulit.    Thuan.  XXXIII.  1.    Paolo,  2.  290. 

*  Bccleaia  hanc  coLsaetadinem  tab  altera  specie  commnnicandi  approbavit,  et 
pro  lege  habendam  deoreTit.    Labb.  20.  122,  123.    Gibert,  3.  331. 
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and  Oermansy  who  solicited  the  return  of  this  privilege,  with 
the  imputation  of  heresy.* 

The  French  king,  clergy,  and  people,  on  the  contrary,  insist- 
ed on  the  integrity  of  the  sacrament.  The  king  of  France,  in 
1561,  requested  this  favour  for  himself  and  his  subjects.  The 
petition  was  afterward  renewed  at  Trent.  The  French  sover- 
eign supplicated  the  renewal  of  the  law  of  Leo  and  Gelasius, 
which  enacted  the  use  of  both  elements  in  the  communion. 
The  petition,  indeed,  was  rejected  ;  but  it  showed,  nevertheless, 
the  mind  of  the  nation,  on  the  integrity  of  the  institution.' 

The  Germans,  clergy,  and  laity,  supported  the  motion  of  the 
French.  The  Emperor,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other 
princes  of  Germany  laboured  for  this  purpose  both  in  the  Trea- 
tine  council,  and  afterward  at  the  Roman  court.  The  Empe- 
ror's ambassador  in  the  council  represented  whole  commumon 
as  the  anxious  desire  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Austria,  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Stiria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia.  All 
the  friends  of  Catholicism,  in  these  states,  which  contained 
such  an  immense  population,  urged  the  claims  with  an  impa- 
tience that  bordered  on  rebellion.  One  fact,  mentioned  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  will  show  the  zeal  of  the  Germans  in  this 
cause.  These,  when  asked  for  supplies  against  the  Turks,  who 
were  ready  to  enter  not  only  Hungary,  but  also  Germany  and 
the  neighbouring  nations,  refused,  till  the  integrity  of  commu- 
nion should  be  restored. 

The  people  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  showed,  if  possible^ 
still  more  anxiety.  This  appears  from  the  strong,  but  indeed 
unwarrantable  arguments  wtiich  they  used  to  efifect  their  purpose. 
The  laity,  in  these  states,  forced  the  clergy  to  dispense  the 
sacramental  cup  by  threatening  them,  if  they  refused,  with 
the  loss  of  life  and  property.  Such  conduct,  indeed,  was 
indefensible.  The  use  of  menace  and  compulsion,  on  questions 
of  religion  and  conscience,  is  unscriptural.  But  the  fact  mani- 
fested their  zeal,  if  not  their  knowledge,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
their  end.* 

Such  were  the  variations  of  Romanism,  on  the  subject  of  the 
communion.  A  church  boasting  of  immutability,  changec^  and 
disputed  in  reckless  inconsistency.  The  usage  of  Jesus,  his 
apostles,  and  antiquity,  observed  for  1200  years,  was  repealed 
by  the  infallible  council  of  Constance,  followed  by  those  of  Basil 
aud  Trent.  The  change  was  adopted  from  the  Manicheans, 
who  were  the  partizans  of  heresy,  and  whose  aversion  to  the 
eucharistic  cup  was  denounced  by  Leo  and  Gelasius,  as  sacrilege 

1  Paolo,  2.  210, 220,  399.    Thnim.  2.  416.  '  Da  Pin,  3.  552. 

*  Paolo,  2.  116.     Du  Pin,  3.  522.    Thaon.  2.  361. 

s  Paolo,  2.  220.    Da  Pin,  3.  551.  552,  564.    Thoan.  2.  361.  441.    Bray.  4.  621. 
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and  saperetition*  The  synod  of  BasQ,  which  confirmed  the 
law  of  half-communion,  but  admitted  the  utility  of  reception  in 
hoch  kinds,  varied  fiom  the  assembly  of  Constance,  which 
consigned  the  participators  in  the  cup  to  the  inquisitors  of 
heretical  pravity.  The  council  of  Trent,  disputing  and 
divided  among  themselves,  determined  by  a  majonty  for  with- 
holding the  cup  from  the  people :  and  shortly  afterward, 
changed  by  papal  intrigue,  resolved,  by  another  majority,  to 
ooafer  on  the  Roman  pontiff  a  discretionary  power  of  granting 
whole  communion  to  the  laity.  The  popish  clergy  and  laity 
dispersed  through  European  Christendom,  differed  about  tKe 
canons  issued,  on  this  question,  at  Trent.  Spain  and  Italy,  in 
general,  condemned  whole  communion,  which  was  demanded 
with  ardour  and  anxiety  in  France,  Germany,  Bohemia 
Polandy  Hungary,  and  several  smaller  states* 


CHAPTER  XV. 
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EXTREME    UNCTION. 

rASI4TIO|fS  Off  ITS  irrSCTS— DISAORlBMSffT  Off  IT8  IffSTITUTIOff— TBS  flCBirrVRAL 
AMD  POPI8B  UffCTIOff  TART  Iff  TBBIR  ADHIfflSTRATOB,  fieff,  VORM,  ftUBJJICT, 
AND  XffD — RSCOT£RT  OF  BXALTB  TBX  ICRIPTURAL  END  OF  ANOIMTINQ  TBS 
SICK — TRADITIONAL   BYrDKNCE— BISTORT   OP   XXTRIMC  VffCTIOff 

ExTRBBfE  unction  in  the  Popish  system,  consists  in  the  sacra- 
mental application  of  oil  to  the  sick,  for  the  remission  of  sin. 
The  admmistrator  is  a  priest  or  bishop.  The  subject  is  the 
sick,  who,  to  all  human  appearance,  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  sign  is  oil,  consecrated  by  episcopal  benediction.  The 
form  requires  the  application  of  the  sign  to  the  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
mouth,  hands,  feet,  and,  if  the  patient  be  a  male,  to  the  reins, 
accompanied  with  prayer. 

Popish  doctors,  notwithstanding  their  pretended  unity,  vary, 
as  Faber,  Bellarmine,  Estius,  and  Dens  have  shown,  on  the 
effect  of  this  unction.  Dens  has  enumerated  no  less  than  ten 
different  opinions,  entertained  on  this  point  in  the  Romish  coni- 
munion.  The  chief  differences,  however,  may  be  reduced  to 
four,  which  have  given  rise  to  four  factions  in  Papal* Christen- 
dom. 

One  faction,  patronised  by  Bonaventure,  Fleury,  Challenor, 
and  the  Trent  Catechism,  reckon  the  effect  of  this  ceremony, 
the  remission  of  venial  sins.  But  this  opinion  has  been  rejected 
by  others,  such  as  Aquinas,  Soto,  Valencia,  Scotus,  Faber,  and 
many  moderns.  A  second  party,  supported  by  Estius,  Dens, 
and  the  council  of  Mentz,  as  well  as  by  other  divines,  extend 
its  effects  to  the  dismission  of  mortal  transgressions.  This 
theory,  however,  has  been  deprecated  by  Aquinas,  Soto, 
Valentia,  Scotus,  Bellarmine,  Faber,  and  many  other  theolo- 
gians, because  mortal  oflences  are  pardoned  in  baptism,  and 
afterwards  in  penance.  A  third  class  include  both  venial  and 
mortal  sins  in  the  effect  of  this  unction.  This,  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  Estius  and  Calmet,  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  which  conferred  on  this  ceremony  the 
power  of  cancelling  unexpiated  and  remaining  transgresaioiit. 
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This  explanation,  therefore,  embracing  both  trifling  and  heinoas 
sins,  sins  both  of  frailty  and  enbrmity,  is  clothed  by  the  Tren- 
tine  dictators  with  all  the  glory  of  infallibility. 

A  fourth  description  ascribe  the  effect  of  this  institution 
neither  to  venial  nor  mortal  iniquity,  but  to  weakness,  infirmity, 
and  the  remains  of  sin.  •  This,  which  some  reckon  the  common 
opinion,  has  been  sanctioned  by  Aquinas,  Soto,  Valentia, 
Durandus,  and  many  moderns.  But  these  doctors,  differing 
firom  others,  differ  also  among  themselves  on  the  meaning 
attached  to  the  remains  of  sin.  Valentia,  in  the  remains  of 
sin,  comprehends  aversion  to  good  and  inclination  to  evil ; 
while  Bellarmine  and  others,  at  the  expense  of  a  little  incon- 
sistency, extend  it  to  venial  and  mortal  offences,  as  well  as  to 
sorrow  and  anxiety.* 

Popish  doctors  vary  in  the  institution  of  this  sacrament,  as 
well  as  on  its  effects.  Lombard  and  several  since  his  day, 
refer  its  institution  to  mere  apostolic  authority ;  while  others 
attribute  its  appointment  to  our  Lord,  and  its  promulgation  to 
the  apostle  James.  Some  identify  this  ceremony  with  the 
anointing  mentioned  by  Mark  in  his  gospel.  Such  were  Beda, 
Cajetan,  Arsdekin,  Meddonat,  and  the  Rhemish  annotators,  as 
well  as  the  Trent  Catechism,  and  the  councils  of  Milan,  Sens, 
and  Augsburg.  Many,  on  the  contrary,  distinguish  between 
the  apostolic  ceremony  recorded  by  Mark,  and  the  sacramental 
rite  mentioned  by  James.  Such  were  Jonas,  Valentia,  Bellar- 
mine, Faber,  and  Dens,  as  well  as  the  councils  of  Worms, 
Cologne,  Florence,  and  Trent.* 

The  council  of  Trent,  puzzled  and  inconsistent,  displayed, 
on  this  occasion,  a  striking  variety..    This  unerring  assembly 

1  Effectus  non  uno  modo  ab  omnibas  ezplicatar.  Quidam  de  remiisione  venia- 
Ham  intelligunt.  Alii  de  peccatit  mortahum  Apostolam  ezponnnt  Ad  omnia 
ctguscamqae  generis  peccata  ezteudendum  videtar.  Peccati  reliqaias  abstergit. 
Bttins,  2.  1145.    Labb.  19.  1412. 

Peccata  venialia  remittit.  Cat  Trid.  169.  Flearyy246.  ChaUenor,  113.  Riven, 
c.  7.     Faber,  2.  262. 

Quidam  dicant  contra  Teniale  ordinator ;  sed  hoc  non  videtop  Terom.  Aqoinaa, 
3.  465.    Faber,  2.  259. 

Aquinas,  Soto,  Valentia,  etmnlti  recentiores  asaemnt  proprium  efiectum  hnjoa 
aacramenti  non  esse  abstereere  et  delere  peccata  venialia ;  sed  esse  sanare  et  ab- 
stergere  peccatornm  reliqmaa.  Non  conveniont  Doctores  hi\jiu  opinionia.  Fabar, 
2.  259,  260. 

Peccata  mortalia  remittit.  Dens,  7.  18.  Estius,  2.  1145.  Non  intelligitor  de 
peccato  mortali.     Faber,  2.  259. 

Infert  Scotus  illad  non  potest  intelligi  de  peccatis  mortalibns.  Onmea  aaaerant 
peccata  mortalia  diroitti  solum  per jpoenitentiam.    Faber,  2.  253,  261. 

Concilium  Tridentinum  inquit  enectum  hujus  sacramenti  esse  peccata,  si  qius 
lint,  delere,  et  reliquias  peccati  abstergere.    Faber,  2.  260. 

DeUcta,  si  que  adbuc  ezpianda  et  peccati  reliquias  abstergit.     Labb.  20.  98. 

*  Unctiones  adhibitie  ab  Apostolis,  non  erant  sacramentales.  Dens,  7. 2.  Faber, 
2.257.  Paolo,  1.  377.  Jonas,  III.  14.  Dachery,  1.  316.  Arsdekin,  ].  245. 
B«da,  5.  693.    Labb.  10.  467,  and  19.  269. 
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had  declared  that  this  sacrament  was  instituted  by  Jesus  and 
recorded  by  Mark.  But  a  diviae  who  was  present,  and  who 
possessed  rather  more  sense  than  his  fellows,  remarked  that 
this  ceremony  could  not  have  been  observed  at  that  time,  as 
the  apostles,  even  according  to  the  Trentine  assembly,  were 
not  then  priests,  and  were,  merefore,  incapable  of  administer- 
ing it.  The  meddling  theologian  disconcerted  the  sacred 
synod.  The  holy  fathers,  embarrassed  by  the  inconsistency, 
began  to  invent  means  of  disenlanglinfi;  themselves  from  the 
contradiction.  Extreme  unction,  said  the  infallible  assembly, 
was  not  instituted,  but  merely  insinuated  in  Mark,  and  after- 
ward published  in  James.  The  institution  was,  with  the 
utmost  facility,  transubstantiated  b^  these  theological  jugglers 
into  an  insinuation.  The  holy  men  insinuated  what  they  feared 
to  affirm.  The  unction  of  the  E  vangeUst  became,  in  the  hands 
of  the  wise  and  learned  Trentines,  an  insinuated  sacrament* 
But  the  insinuation  of  the  sacred  council  was,  under  the 
auspices  of  its  authors,  destined  to  make  another  change,  and 
return  to  its  ancient  form.  The  insinuation  was  again  transub- 
stantiated into  an  institution.  The  council's  canon  declared 
extreme  unction  a  true  sacrament,  instituted  by  Jesus  and 
published  by  James :  and  then  thundered  anathemas  against 
all  who  should  gainsay.^ 

The  Rhemists,  with  a  happy  versatility,  discovered  another 
plan  of  interpretation.  These  expositors,  by  their  magic  touch, 
transformed  the  anointing  related  in  the  gospel  into  the  figure 
of  a  sacrament  The  apostles,  it  seems,  tnough  at  that  tinoe 
no  priests,  and  incapable  of  performing  this  ceremony  in  reality, 
administered  it  in  metaph(|r.  The  Trentine  insinuation  be- 
came a  Rhemish  trope.  The  sacrament  of  the  council  degen- 
erated, in  the  laboratory  of  these  annotators,  into  a  mere 
emblem.  This,  no  doubt,  was  very  clever  and  ingenious,  and, 
though  a  little  at  variance  with  many  other  expositions  in  the 
same  unchangeable  communion,  removed  all  difficulty.  Popish 
councils  and  commentators,  in  this  manner,  could  transform  an 
unction  into  a  metaphor,  an  institution  into  an  insinuation,  and 
the  insinuation  back  again  into  an  institution,  with  as  much 
ease  as  an  alchemist,  in  his  own  crazy  mind,  could  transmute 
copper  into  gold,  or  a  priest,  in  the  credulity  of  superstition» 
could  transubstantiate  a  wafer  into  a  God. 

Extreme  unction  is  a  variation  from  scriptural  unction.  The 
Scriptural  and  Romish  institution  diSer  in  the  administration, 
sign,  form,  subject,  and  end.  The  Popish  unction  requires  but 
one  administrator.     This  has  been  defined  by  Pope  Alexander 

I  Paolo,  1.  570.    Faber,  %  253.    Cat  Trid.  167.    Labb.  20. 98. 102.    £stiiia,3. 
1443.    Riven,  c.  7. 
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and  Benedict,  as  well  as  by  the  Trentine  council.  A  solitaiy 
priest,  unaided  and  alone,  cati,  with  facility  and  dispatch,  per- 
form the  whole  ceremony  in  all  its  diversified  evolutions,  and 
in  all  its  modern  additions  and  improvements.  The  scriptursfl 
unction,  recommended  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  requires,  on 
the  contrary,  a  plurality  of  administrators.  The  sick  person 
was  to  *  call  for  the  elders  of  the  church.'  The  words  which 
signify  the  anointine  and  the  prayer  are  in  the  plural  number, 
indicating  beyond  all  question,  the  necessity  of  more  than  one 
dispensator." 

Extreme  and  Scriptural  unction  differ  also  in  their  sign. 
The  sign  of  both,  indeed,  is  oiL  But  the  oil  of  the  popish 
ceremony  must  be  consecrated  by  a  bishop,  and  the  consecra- 
tion is  attended  with  a  world  of  superstition  and  chicanery. 
The  Romish  institution,  celebrated  with  any  other  kind  of  oil, 
is  invalid.  Should  the  administrator,  through  mistake,  use 
chrism,  he  is  instructed  by  the  council  of  Milan  to  repeat  the 
ceremony,  and  apply  the  proper  sign.  The  holy  oil  only,  is, 
in  this  ordinance,  possessed  of  any  eflScacy.  The  primeval 
Christians  knew  nothing  of  these  superstitions.  The  use  of 
the  ceremony,  stated  by  the  sacred  historian  Mark,  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  council  of  Trent,  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  priestly 
or  episcopal  order:  and  the  unguent,  therefore,  employed  at  "^ 

that  time,  was  guiltless  of  episcopal  benediction.* 

The  modem  and  primitive,  unctions  differ  in  their  form,  as 
well  as  in  their  administrator  and  sign.  The  form  of  the 
Popish  rite,  consisting  in  anointing  and  prayer,  is  one  continued 
scene  of  superstition,  balderdash,  and  indecency.  The  priest 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  on  the  sick  person,  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity.  The  imposition  of  the  sacerdotal 
hands,  and  the  invocation  of  angels,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  virgins,  are  used  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  every  unclean  spirit  in 
the  patient's  members,  marrow,  and  every  joint  of  his  limbs. 
The  priest  then  dips  his  thumb  in  the  holy  ointment,  and 
anoints  the  sick  person  in  the  form  of  a  cross  on  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  mouth,  hands,  and  feet.  These  organs  are  then  wiped 
with  cotton,  which  is  burned,  and  the  ashes,  for  fear  of  pro- 
fanation, are  thrown  into  the  sacrarium.     Even  the  water  with 


^  Ministor  hnjnt  sacramentl  est  aacerdos.  Labb.  30.  101.  Bin.  8.  866.  Noa  a 
pluribiu,  sed  ab  nno.    Eataiu,  2.  1142.    DenSi  7.  35.  ^ 

*  Materia  est  oleum  olivaram.  ConBecratao  epucopalia  eat  neceflsaria.  Faber, 
3.  S54.    Bin.  8.  866.    Grabb.  3.  506. 

Non  niai  oleo  per  epiacopum  benedicto  faa  eat  banc  aacram  nnctionem  peragL 
Bithia,  2.  1142.    Rit.  Bom.  96. 

Lea  Apdtrea  n'etoient  point  encore  iw^trea.    Oafanety  Com.  19, 20. 
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which  the  priest  washes  his  hands  is,  for  the  same  reason, 
poured  into  a  clean  and  retired  place.' 

The  administration  of  this  ooservance  adds  indecency  to 
superstition.  The  patient,  except  in  women  and  Monks,  is 
anointed  on  the  loins  or  reins,  because,  says  the  Roman  Ritual, 
this  is  the  seat  of  lasciviousness  and  pleasure.'  This  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  of  the  most  revolting  description,  and  is  expressed 
in  the  language  of  mrossness  and  indelicacy.  The  whole  scene, 
as  represented  in  their  formulas,  must,  to  every  mind  possessing 
the  least  sensibility  or  refinement,  present  a  spectacle  of  loath- 
ing and  disgust. 

This  ceremony  sometimes  assumes  a  truly  ridiculous  appear- 
ance. The  sacerdotal  thumb  is  the  usuaJ  instrument  in  con- 
veying the  greasy  application.  But  when  pestilence  prevails- 
and  contagion  threatens,  the  priest  may  apply  the  sacramental 
oil  with  a  long  rod.  This,  he  dips  with  due  gravity  into  the 
blessed  fluid  :  and  standing  at  a  respectful  distance  to  avoid  in- 
fection, he  extends  his  wand  in  proper  ibrm  and  in  a  graceful 
manner,  to  the  sick,  whom,  to  escape  danger,  he  anoints  with 
this  simple  but  useful  ecclesiastical  machine,  instead  of  his  pre- 
cious thumb.  The  rod,  having  by  this  means  administered  the 
sacrament  of  the  dying,  and  communicated  all  the  virtues  of 
the  holy  ointment,  is  burned,  and  the  ashes,  with  proper 
attention,  cast  into  some  sacred  place.*  The  simplicity  of  the 
Apostolical  institution  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  this 
display  of  complicated  folly,  uncountenanced  by  one  hint  of 
revelation  or  a  single  monument  of  Christian  antiquity. 

The  Apostolic  and  Popish  unctions  differ  in  the  persons  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  administered.  The  latter  is  applied  only 
to  those  who,  in  all  human  appearance,  are  departing,  and,  in 
consequence,  has  been  called  the  sacrament  of  the  dying.  The 
sacerdotal  physician  never  administers  this  spiritual  prescrip- 


^  I  Ihtiiicto  poUica  in  oleo  aancto,  in  modnm  cmcis  ungit  infinmim.  SaeerdM 
tingat  loca  innneta  novo  globnlo  bombacii,  et  cmnbonit,  eineretque  pitgicint  in 
Mcrarinm.    Rit.  Bom.  96,  97. 

Lavat  manas  et  Uvatio  non  nisi  in  loco  mnndo  et  abdito  aoWt  effimdi    mderic 
in.  28.    Dachery,  1.  700.    DenB,  7.  6. 

'  Septima  in  orsano  principali  generatiTn.  Fabor,  S.  254.  Bones,  vehit  volnp- 
tatis  et  Ubinii  tedes,  ungontor.  Cat.  Trid.  168.  Super  ingoinet  per  aidoi-ein 
libidinif.     Dacherj,  1.  700. 

Quoad  renes,  non  eat  deoena,  pnesertim  in  IbemiBia  et  nrit  rriigioaia.  Aiede 
kin,  2.  378.    Bit  Bom.  93. 

*  Peate  graannte,  potest  uti  yirga  obloogm  oleo  Imcti,  qmut  postee  eoi^barat.  * 
Arsdekin,  2.  378 

Penicillo  imingatar  oorpns  sBgrotos  paste  infeeti.    lioet,  in  eo  caso,  innigaffe 
•groadbibita  virga,  endaa  eztrena  peite  sit  gossi  phim  oleo  sacro  imbaHmi.    mm,  ' 
8.  79,  166. 
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tk)n,  while  there  is  any  expectation  of  recovery.     The  sacred 
unction  is  always  intended  as  a  mittimus  to  eternity.' 

The  Apostolic  unction  was  administered  to  weak  or  infirm 
persons.  Mark  and  James,  indeed,  use  two  different  terms  on 
this  subject ;  but  both,  according  to  their  derivation  and  their 
usual  acceptation,  signify  •  without  strength,'  and  include  all 
who  are  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  infirmity.  The  words  of 
the  Evangelist  and  the  Apostle  never  imply  that  severity  of 
sickness  or  of  pain,  which  preclude  all  hopes  of  recovery,  and 
which,  in  a  short  time,  commonly  issues  in  death.  The  expres- 
sion used  by  James  is  applied  to  the  woman  who  had  *  a  spirit 
of  mfirmity'  eighteen  years,  whom  Jesus  healed  in  Judea,  and 
to  the  diseased  persons  who  came  to  Paul  in  the  island  of 
Melita  and  were  cured.  Those  who  could  visit  Jesus  and  Paul 
could  not  be  labouring  under  severe  complaints,  or  such  as 
would  indicate  a  speedy  dissolution.* 

But  the  great  and  leading  distinction  between  the  Scriptural 
and  Romish  unction  consists  in  the  end  or  effect.  The  effect  of 
the  former  referred  to  the  body  ;  but  of  the  latter  to  the  soul. 
The  ancients  anointed  the  infirm  for  the  expulsion  of  sickness 
and  the  restoration  of  strength.  The  moderns  anoint  the  dying 
for  the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  conveyance  of  grace.  The  one 
used  it  as  a  miraculous  and  temporary  remedy  for  the  recovery 
of  health ;  and  the  other  as  an  ordinary  and  permanent  sacra- 
ment for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  The  design  of  the  primi- 
tive ceremony  was  to  enable  men  to  live ;  but  of  the  present 
superstition  to  prepare  them  to  die.' 

The  popish  communion,  indeed,  both  in  its  ancient  and 
modern  rituals,  refers,  on  this  topic,  to  the  body  as  well  as  to 
the  soul ;  and  to  the  recovery  of  health  as  well  as  to  the  pardon 
of  sin.  But  its  modern  usage  displays  a  striking  aberration 
from  the  scriptural  model.  Romanism  makes  the  recovery  of 
health  conditional,  which  revelation  makes  absolute :  and  the 
remission  of  sins  absolute,  which  revelation  makes  conditional. 
The  Lord,  says  James,  without  any  condition,  "  will  raise  him 
up.'*  But  the  recovery,  in  the  Romish  theology,  is  clogged 
with  the  condition  of  expedience.  The  expiation  of  iniquity, 
on  the  contrary,  is,  in  scriptural  language,  united  with  the 
condition,  "  if  he  have  commntted  sin."     But  forgiveness,  in  the 

i  Hoc  sacraaMBtDin  nisi  infirmo,  de  cnjoB  morte  timetar  dari  non  debet.  Labb. 
18.  550.  Exeuntibas  k  corpore  detur.  Aqain.  3.  146.  Oat  Trid.  168.  Bit 
Bpin.  91.    Labb.  20.  98.    Brtfamaa,  6.  174. 

*  Mark,  vi.  13.    Jamea  ▼.  14.    Luke  xiii.  11.    Acta  xxviii.  9. 

*  L'oDction  (ju'  employient  les  Apostrea^regardoit  principalement  lea  maladiaa 
do  corps;  an  lien  que  I'onctioD  dee  maladea,  qui  ae  fait  danal'egliae,  apour  premier 
objet  lea  maladiea  de  Vkme.  Calmet,  Comm.  19.  50.  Le  aalnt  de  aon  «me  eat 
I'obJ^t  de  oe  aacrement    Calm.  Comm.  24.  80. 
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popish  system,  is  attached  to  the  unction  without  any  condition. 
This  variation  and  perversion  are  evidently  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  the  statement  of  revelation,  to  a 
system  of  superstition.* 

The  declaration  of  Mark,  compared  with  the  injunction  of 
James,  will  clearly  shew  the  truth  of  the  protestant  interpreta- 
tion, which  refers  the  words  to  the  body  and  the  recovery  of 
health.  The  two  inspired  penmen,  it  is  plain,  allude  to  the  same 
ceremony;  Both  mention  the  same  agents,  actions,  patients, 
and  effects.  This  has  been  shewn  by  Bede,  (Ecumenius, 
Jonas,  Lyra,  Cajetan,  Erasmus,  D*Achery,  Maldonat,  and 
Arsdekin,  as  well  as  bv  the  Rhemish  annotators,  and  the  councils 
of  Milan,  Sens,  Augsburg,  and  Trent.  The  latter  assembly, 
in  all  its  infalUbility,  identified  the  history  of  Mark  and  the 
direction  of  James.* 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  these  two  identical  rites  must  be  the 
same.  The  healing  of  Mark  and  the  upraising  of  James  may  be 
reckoned  synonymous  expressions.  The  former,  it  is  clear,  re- 
fers to  recovery  from  disease  and  restitution  to  bodily  health. 
This  exposition  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Bede,  Jonas, 
CEcumenius,.Calmet,  Cajetan,  and  many  other  popish  commen- 
tators. The  statement  of  James,  says  Cajetan,  *  does  neither  in 
word  nor  effect  signify  sacramental  unction,  but  that  ceremony 
instituted  by  our  Lord,  and  applied  by  his  disciples  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  sick.'  The  cardinal,  like  Bede,  Jonas,  CEcume- 
nius,  and  Calmet,  delivered  the  plain  meaning  of  the  passage, 
which  will  approve  itself  to  every  unprejudicea  mind.^  TiCt  the 
Romish  priest,  then,  in  this  way,  cure  the  patient,  and  the  Pro- 
testant has  no  objection.  Let  him  accomplish  the  original 
design  of  the  scriptural  institution,  and  in  this  convincing  man? 
ner,  shew  his  power  and  authority.  Let  him  free  the  sick  from 
the  pains  of  the  fever,  the  dropsy,  the  consumption,  or  any  other 

1  Esthis,  2.  1114.     Bit.  Bam.  90.    James  v.  14, 15. 

*  Hoe  et  ApostoliB  feciMe  in  evangelio  legimua.  Beda,  5.  693.  Jonaa,  iii.  14. 
Dachery,  1.  316. 

Tovto  U  ArtoatiAM  f  itfouKw.  (Ecamen.  in  loc.  Ex  hoc  patet,  qood  anctio  ex- 
trama  fiiit  in'<ticata  k  Christo.     Lyra  in  Mark  ▼!.  13. 

Cajetan  aoatient  que  ce  paMage  ne  regarde  (me  Fonction  miracnleuse,  dont  lea 
Ap6trea  se  serroient  poor  fa  f  aerison  dea  maladea.  Luc  et  Maldonat  le  soutie- 
nent.     Calmet,  19.  49.     Maldonat,  754. 

Hoc  relictam  erat  ex  prvcepto  eran^lico.  Bratmni,  6.  1037.  Sacramentom 
extreme  anctionis  fandatar  in  Scriptons  Marci  6.  Aradekin,  1. 245.  Bin.  9. 197, 
619.    Crabb.  3.  746,  855.   'Cat.  Triden.  167. 

*  Nee  in  verbis  nee  In  effeotn,  verba  bee  loqnimtar  de  aacramentali  nnctione 
extreme  nnctionis,  sed  magis  de  nnctione  qnam  institait  Dominus  Jemaadiscipnlia 
exeroendam  in  egrotb.  Cnget.  in  loco.  Faber,  2.  257.  Beda,  5.  693.  Jonas,  iii. 
14.    Daebery,  1.  316. 

On  voit  le  m^me  sentiment  dans  OConmenins.    Calm.  Comm.  24.  78. 
Oaietanns  negat  absolute  boe  loco,^Jaeob«m  laqm  da  sacrain— to  aKtramsi 
wotkmk.    F«1^,8.t97.  ' 
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of  the  ills  that  attack  frail  feUen  taan ;  and  he  will,  by  the 
triumphs  of  his  art  or  his  faith,  disarm  all  opposition.  He  may 
then  claim  credit  for  his  commission.  But  the  coostant  applica*- 
tion  of  a  sign,  which  is  never  attended  with  the  proper  or 
primitive  signification,  only  renders  its  author  ridiculous*  The 
continuation  of  the  means,  when  the  end  cannot  be  effected, 
merely  exposes  the  vain  pretender,  as  well  as  his  credulous 
dupes,  to  merited  contempt. 

This  healing  of  the  diseased,  like  other  miraculous  powers 
granted  for  promoting  the  estabUshment  of  Christianit}^  was' 
extraordinary  and  temporary.  This,  resembling  other  miracles, 
scarcely  survived  the  apostolic  age.  The  oil,  m  this  respect, 
was  similar  to  the  water  of  Bethesda.  This  pool,  when  the 
descending  angel  troubled  its  water,  cured  the  diseased  who 
immediately  bathed  in  its  healing  wave.  But  this  effect  was 
miraculous  and  transitory.  The  efficacy  was  not  native  or 
inherent,  but  supernatural  and  communicated,  and  ceased  on 
the  cessation  of  the  angelic  visits.  Bethesda,  at  the  present 
day,  is  as/ cureless  as  any  other  pool.  The  effect  of  unction, 
in  like  manner,  was  preternatural  and  transient.  Its  application, 
accompanied  with  prayer,  can,  at  the  present  day,  effect  no 
recovery.  The  use  of  unction  and  the  use  of  Bethesda,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  equally  silly.     The  patient,  who  should  ^ 

seek  to  expel  disorder  in  the  pool  of  the  holy  city,  would  only 
meet  with  a  laugh  from  the  passing  spectator.  His  simplicity 
might  excite  a  smile,  but  his  folly  would  convey  no  health :  and 
the  application  of  oil  to  the  sick,  whatever  the  deceiving  and 
deceived  may  ftincy,  is  equally  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

The  remission  of  sin,  mentioned  by  James,  might,  on  a 
superficial  view,  appear  to  militate  against  this  interpretation, 
which  limits  the  enect  of  the  ancient  ceremony  to  the  recovery 
of  health*  But  this  difficulty,  on  a  close  inspection,  will  vanish. 
The  sins,  pardoned  through  *  the  prayer  of  fruth,'  were  such  as 
in  God's  judicial  or  chastening  providence,  were  punished  with 
sickness.  Infirmity,  disease,  and  even  death  were  sometimes 
inflicted  by  the  Creator,  as  a  punishment  or  correction  for  cer- 
tain offences.  This  has  been  granted  and  indeed  proved  by 
Bede,  Jonas,  Lyra,  Estius,  and  Calmet.  Ood,  as  these  and 
many  other  authors  attached  to  Romanism  have  shown,  often, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  visits  flagrant  trans- 
gression with  disease  and  even  mortality .\ 


^  Multi  propter  peooata  in  Mimo  iMsta^  mfiraiitata  mt  etiasm  mmtB  plecttntw 
B«da  ID  Jacob.  V.  15.    Jonat,  IIL  14.     Duhorf,  1.  31S. 
Malti  propter  peceata  etiam  carporu  plectuntar  norte.    Anaoiaa  et  Sapphira 

Saniti  fberont  aabitanea  morte  pro  peocato.    Lyra,  6.  5S,  217.  in  Oorin.  xi.  el 
aeoby. 

Plnrannm  nmm  norlioram  aint  peocata^   Eitioa,  S.  1 145. 
Sonvent  Dien  puiaaoit  lea  piobea  par  dA  maladiea.    Oito..Coa^  24.  91. 
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The  faGt»  wkicfa  these  Mthors  have  stabed,  irw  e:)Eeinpl£ed 
and  evidenced  la  the  Coriothiaofi)  with  resj^ect  to  whonit  M 
depicted  by  Paul,  many  were  weak  and  sickly,  and  many 
slept.  Oar  Lord,  therefore,  in  attusion  to  this  truth,  said  to 
the  man  whom  he  healed  of  the  palsy,  '*  thy  sins  be  foigiven 
thee*"  He  also  admonished  the  man  whom  he  cuied  of  an 
infirmity  at  Bethesda,  to  *'  sin  no  more/'  for  fear  of  a  severer 
sentence.  These  instances  show  the  conneadon  in  some  cases, 
between  trangression  and  disorder*,  as  well  as  between  remis- 
sion and  recovery. 

James,  had  he  meant  iniquity  in  general,  need  not  have  used 
the  supposition,  *if  he  have  committed  sins.'  AU,  in  this 
respect,  are  guilty.  But  only  some  were  visited  with  a  par- 
ticular malady,  on  account  oi  a  particular  crime.  He  declared, 
in  the  expressive  language  of  Estius,  that  ^  the  cause,  which 
was  iniquity,  would  be  removed,  that  the  effect,  whidt  was 
disease,  might  cease.'*  The  indisposition  and  the  punishment 
had  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflfect,  and  the  one  was  remitted 
for  the  removal  of  the  other.  All  tUs,  however,  shows  that 
the  institution  was  intended  for  lengthening  the  days  of  the 
living,  and  not,  as  it  has  been  falsely  called,  a  sacrament  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  dying. 

Romanism  is  here  guilty^  of  another  variation  and  perversion. 
The  inspired  penman  ascribes  the  recovery  of  healm  and  the 
remission  of  mi  to  *'  the  prayer  of  &ith.'^  But  these  effects, 
the  popish  theologians  attribute  to  the  application  of  the  oint- 
ment. The  prayers,  says  Fleury,  may,  in  case  of  neoessily, 
be  omitted,  and  the  unction  alone  used.  The  modems  dep«id, 
'  for  the  effect,  on  the  unguent  plastered  on  the  patient  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  The  ancients  relied  on  ^  the  prayer  of  faith,' 
offered, with  devotion  for  the  recovery  of  the  afflicted  and  the 
pardon  of  sin. 

This  explanation  of  the  Apostolic  injunction  is  opra  only  to 
one  objection.  None  of  the  primitive  Christians,  say  Faber 
and  Bellarmine,  need,  on  this  au|^K>sitkxi,  have  been  subject  to 
mortality.  The  unction  and « accompanying  prayer  of  the 
elders  would  have  saved  all  from  deatii.  Tms  argument,  on  a 
slight  view,  is  specious.  But  its  plausibility,  on  a  closer 
examination,  will  totally  disappear.  The  objection,  if  it  have 
any  weight,  presses  as  hard  on  popery  as  on  protestantism*  ^ 

The  Romish  as  well  as  the  Refbrn^^  must  admit  the  exists 
ence  of  the  healing  gifts  among  the  early  Christians.  Our 
Lord  cured  the  sick,  and  even  raised  the  dead.  His  apostles 
anointed  and  healed  many*  Paul,  addressing  the  Cprintbiimsv 
mentions  ^*  the  gifts  of  healing,"  communicated  to  the  pristine 

.*  Oaiua  remotOy  morbus  ceuet    Batint,  2.  1145« 
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'wbcMe  possessbn  of  this  extraordinaiy  power* 
infidelity  only  woula  venture  to  deny.  A  belief  of  this  fact, 
whatever  may  'be  the  conclusion,  forms,  in  this  case,  an  article 
in  the  objector's  faith,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  adversaiy. 

But  the  conclusion  from  this  lact  is  not,  that  all  the  sick 
recovered*  This  power  of  restoring  to  health  could  not,  at  all 
times,  be  exercised,  even  by  those  on  whom  it  had  been 
bestowed.  The  prophet  could  not  always  prophesy ;  nor 
could  the  supernatural  gift  of  healing  always  expel  disorder  or 
prevent  deatn.  The  apostles  themselves  were  enabled  to  com- 
mand this  miraculous  power  only  on  some  occasions*  Paul 
healed  the  &ther  of  Publius  and  others  who  had  diseases  in 
the  island  of  Melita ;  but  left  Trophimus,  his  friend,  sick  at 
Melitum.  He  also  advised  Timothy  to  use  wine,  as  an  ordi* 
nary  means,  and  an  approved  medicine  for  his  inBrmity.  This 
supernatural  endowment,  therefore,  was  occasional,  and 
brought  into  operation  only  by  the  permission  and  assistance 
of  (}od.  The  extraordinary  power,  sometimes  inactive,  had 
to  be  called  into  ener^  by  the  Divine  impulse.^ 

This  may  be  apphed  to  the  pastors  mentioned  by  James. 
These  could  wield  the  heaUng  power  only  when  actuated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Their  petition,  in  consequence,  is  styled 
'the  prayer  of  faith,'  because  it  inspired  assurance  of  success. 
James,  accordingly,  in  the  English  version,  denominates  the 
prayer  effectual,  which,  accordmg  to  the  orinnal,  should  be 
translated  inwrought  or  inspired.  This  miracle-working  fiiith 
is  the  kind,  which,  says  Jesus  and  Paul,  is  capable  of  removing 
mountains,  and  enabled  its  possessor  to  expel  indisposition,  and 
convey  health  to  the  subjects  of  sickness  and  infirmity. 

This  objection,  inconsistent  with  the  objector's  own  belief, 
recoils  also,  with  tremendous  destruction,  on  his  own  acknowl- 
edj^  system.  The  modem  ceremonv  would,  even  on  popish 
pnnciples,  as  certainly  save  every  soul,  as  the  ancient  institu- 
tion would  have  healed  every  body.  All,  on  the  former  suppo* 
sition,  would  as  surely  be  transmitted  to  heaven,  as  on  the  latter 
have,  according  to  the  objection,  been  restored  to  health.  The 
one  would  as  unquestionably  deliver  from  spiritual  as  the  other 
from  temporal  death.  The  modern  unction,  according  to  the 
council  6t  Trent,  pardons  remaining  and  unexpiated  sins, 
which,  in  the  interpretation  of  Estius  and  Calmet,  comprehend 
both  venial  and  mortal  offences :  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
veys grace  and  strength,  and  heals  all  weakness  and  propensity 
to  transgress.  This  freedom  from  sin  and  attainment  oi  purity 
would  inevitably  transfer  all  the  dying,  who  receive  the  greasy 

*  La  gnerSfon  do  maladei  par  let  onctioM  etoit  one  clioae  accide&telle  et  d'nn 
Qnge  patMger.    OaLnet,  24.  SL 
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^plicatioa,  to  bappiness,  and  reserre  for  a  wane  otaatioiiy  ohIt 
toe  protestant  who  coatemns  the  unctuotts  plaster,  and  the  dbild, 
the  idiot,  and  the  executed  crimmal,  who  are  incapable  d[ 
becoming  candidates  for  this  holy  sacrament^ 

The  modem  obtment,  thmiefore,  must,  in  a  great  measure, 
unpeople  puigatoiy.  The  heretic,  who  despises  this  unguent, 
must  march,  not  to  the  middle  place,  but  to  a  worse  countiy. 
The  Romish  unction,  if^  acoordmg  to  the  popish  theology,  it 
remit  venial  and  mortal  sins,  heal  infirmity,  impart  strength,  and 
fortify  the  soul  agamst  temptation,  will  certainly  transfer 
the  recipient  *  with  safety,  to  the  port  of  eternal  hsCppiness/ 
Heaven  and  hell,  tfaerefim,  being,  in  this  manner,  forestalled 
by  the  use  or  rejection  of  this  sacnunental  ointment,  the  prince 
of  the  intermediate  district,  if  it  have  anv,  must  want  subjects,  oi 
accept  of  youths,  madmen,  or  sentenced  offenders.*  The  intei^ 
mediate  empire,  by  these  means,  will  be  reduced  to  a  waste. 
Its  plains  will  become  a  wilderness,  and  its  palaces  and  cities 
611  mto  ruin. 

.  Extreme  unction  is  a  vaciatioa  from  traditioD,  as  well  as  from 
revelation.  The  ceremony  is  destitute  of  written  and  un* 
written  authority,  and  was  unknown  both  to  the  apostles  and 
&thers  of  antiquity.  Fleury,.  Ward,  Sdater,  Mumford,  and 
Challenor,  in  consequence,  forbear,  on  this  topic,  to  make  any 
quotations  from  the  record  of  early  Christianity.  The  omissioft, 
indeed,  was  dictated  by  prudence.  Antiquity  could  affi>rd  no 
authority  for  such  an  innovation,  but  which,  by  its  impertinence, 
would  have  disgmced,  if  possible,  even  die  popish  system  of 
snperstitbn  and  absurdity.  Belburmine  endeavours  to  excuse 
die  ancients  for  omitting  the  history  of  this  sacrament  in  their 
works,  by  aHeging  their  want  of  occasion.  The  cardinsd,  for 
once,  was  right.  The  early  Christian  authors  had  no  opportu* 
nity  of  discussing  a  non-entitv. 

The  Rhemists  admit  that  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  centu- 
ries make  no  mention  of  this  institution.  These  annotators 
indeed  refer  to  Origen,  who  fiourished  in  the  third  century  % 
but,  at  the  same,  insist  not  on  his  testimony,  dearty  from  a 
conscbusness  of  its  utter  inadequacy.  The  concession,  in 
reality,  is  an  abandonment  of  the  cause  so  far  as  concerns  this 
source  of  evidence.  Four  hundred  revolving  years  ran  their 
nnple  round,  and  left  no  trace  of  this  saerament.  The  aposto^ 
lie  men,  Clemens,  Hermas,  Barnabas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp 
fived,  and  wrote,  and  departed,  without  once  mentioning  the 
sacrament  of  the  dying.    The  successors  of  die  apostolic  men. 


*  AqvfaM*,  3.  4Sr:    Oat.  Tiid.  tSS.  mt  Bom.  91.    BittMi,  S.  114S.    CMttci. 

•  01ial]«WNV  lis.    FlMir^SIS. 
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«iiiili  as  Jmtiiit  beaeenflf  OtramiSt  ToEtuHkn,  Oyprian,  AtiMMi- 
goctSy  Tatiui  BpipbanniS)  aod  the  apoitoUc  congtitiitiema  are, 
oa  this  tbeme^  equally  silent  and  dim>Kgkig.  The  jpretended 
Dionysius,  who  has  kft  cifcuiostaDtial  deta;&  on  simuar  topicSy 
ba6y  88JS  Aquinas^  made  no  mention  of  extreme  unction.' 
Tfaeae  authors  hare  emblazoned  the  other  sacraments  in  their 
woika,  and  drawn  minute  dehneasions  of  baptiun  and  the 
communion.  These  topics  meet  the  reader's  eje  in  nearly 
every  page  of  their  literaiy  productions.  But  extreme  unction, 
wonderful  to  tott,  is  never  mentioned.  This  ceremony,  which, 
in  DaodeYn  days,  remits  sin  and  strengthens  the  som  of  the 
iJhfiBff,  fiNrms  no  part  of  either  the  hgfat  or  shade  of  the  picture 
wetoaed  by  the  pen  of  antiquity.  This  was  a  woful  and  vex* 
acious  omission  in  the  good  fathers,  and  has  put  many  moderns 
to  a  sad  puzzle. 

The  Cluistian  men  and  women  of  old,  such  as  Constantina, 
Helen,  Anthony,  Basil*  Chrysostom,  Monica,  and  Augustine^ 
whose  death-bed  biography  has  been  transmitted  to  the  present 
day,  seem  never  to  have  been  anointed.  Their  biogfapfaero 
never  so  mudi  as  mention  the  sacrament  of  the  dying*  AH 
these,  it  is  to  be  feared,  departed  without  the  ap]^cation  of  die 
blessed  (xlt  The  holy  men  and  women,  in  aB  probability,  con* 
tcived  gettinff  to  heaven  without  bleing  greased  for  the  journey* 
But  tw  mocfem  saints  and  sinners  of  Romanism  are  prepared 
for  heaven  or  purgatory  by  consecrated  oiL  The  deam  of 
many,  in  latter  days,  has  been  recorded  by  Surius  and  Butler : 
and  these,  on  their  dieath-bed,  were  always  complimented  with 
a.  plaster  of  blessed  oinlment.  The  modem  samts  make  their 
foot  £rom  tiiae  and  their  entmnce  into  eternity,  ornamented  in 
seven  different  places,  with  the  cross^treaks  of  the  oily  figures, 
formed  by  the  graoelul  motioo  of  the  sacerdotal  thumb. 

The  friends  of  this  ceremony  have  endeavoured  to  prop  the 
baseless  fobric  by  historical  testimony,  extracted  fiom  the 
annals  of  the  fifth  and  following  centunes.  All  this  evidence, 
worthy  ^^^!!^  attention*  is  taken  from  Innocent,  Bede,  and  the 
oouncils  of  Chalons  ana  Worms. 

Pope  Innocent,  who  flourished  so  late,  as  the  fifth  century,  is 
their  first  witness.  Decentius,  bishop  of  Eugubium  ia  Italy, 
had  occasion,  on  this  subject,  to  consult  the  pont^,  who  re* 
turned  the  following  answer.  *  The  diseased  fiuthfiiU  to  whom 
James  refers,  may  be  anointed  with  the  consecrated  oil  of 
chrism*  This  ointment  may  be  used  not  only  by  priests,  but 
dso  by  all  Christians,  who  may  anoint  not  only  themselves, 
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hat  ako  dnr  friends*    But  die  cfarism  xnay  liot4ie  powed  dn 
peokeiita,  fiir  k  k  m  kmd  of  sacinmeBt.'^ 

Tbe  utter  isaotance  of  Deoendas  Had  laBooentf  on  tfaia  sub- 
jectt  iirefragwly  shows  the  aoof<sBSbdw»  of  extreme  ooction  m 
die  fifi^  century.  Deoeikdus,  a  dignified  dergyraan  of  Italy, 
koew  so  KtUe  oil  the  oereminryv  that  he  could  OfOt,  without  in** 
atnictiony  admiuisUer  the  pretended  sacrasraent  of  the  dying. 
He  applied  kk  hia  difficuhy,  to  the  Pope,  the  &l^er  and  teacher 
of  all  Christians :  and  the jpondfi^  who  has  been  eulogized  §Ek 

Smius  and  ksjming  by  Jerocae,  Auguedne,  Cfarysostom^  and 
ellartaioe,  knew  no  more  of  it,  exc^t  in  his  owa  conceit*  than 
the  bitliap.  He  called  the  rite  ^  a  kind  of  saoramenU'  This 
4ippeBadon  would  have  called  down  on  hia  holmess  the  aBatfae- 
mas  of  the  TroEidne  council,  that  pronounced  this  observance 
*  a  true  and  jMoper  saorament'  Hra  infiffibilhr,  besides,  mia- 
trook  the  administrator  and  the  sign  of  this  *kind  of  sacranoeBt.' 
Its  minister,  in  his  in&Uibility's  bands,  was  not  only  a  priest, 
but  every  Christian,  both  for  himself  and  his  fiiends*  Tiie  lay- 
man, however,  who,  in  modem  times,  should  make  the  attempt, 
would^  says  Faber,  *  not  only  sin,  but  effect  nothing.'  The  sign, 
according  to  his  holiness,  was  chrism,  which,  in  modern  daya, 
IB  utteriy  u&fit  for  this  use.  This  uncdon,  performed  now  with 
chrism,  is  invalid,  and  the  whole  process,  in  this  case,  must, 
says  the  council  of  MUan,  be  repeated  w^  the  pinper  element. 
His  infiillibility 's  *  kind  of  sacmment,'  administered  according  to 
his  pondfical  direcdons,  would,  in  modem  dmes,  be  perfecdy 
useless.  Innocent  and  Decendus,  the  pontiff  and  the  iMsbop, 
were,  in  xeality,  strangers  to  one  of  the  seven  sacraments,. and 
would  have  needed  a  fuglemaa  to  show  the  motbn  of  his 
spiritual  exercise.  Bodi  would  have  required  a  modem  priest 
to  drill  these  two  raw  recruits,  and  teach  Aem  the  manceuvres 
of  sacerdotal  duty  and  the  use  of  ecclesiasdcal  arms.* 

Bedels  testimony,  more  than  3M  y«ars  later,  is  aimilat*  to 
Innooent's.  The  sick,  says  the  Engfish  monk,  *  is,  according  to 
ecdesiaadcal  use,  to  be  anointed  with  consecrated  oil  and  hei&d^ 
Th»  is  lawfiil,  not  only  for  the  pastors,  but  also,  as  Innocent 
hath  declared,  for  all  Christians,  ooth  for  themselves  and  their 
friends.'^  This  only  shows  ^bet  the  vacdon  of  the  sack  remained 
in  the  same  state  in  the  eighth  century  as  in  lAie  fifth,  and  that 

1  De  fidelibas  aBerotantibai  accipi  vet  inUXAai  debere,  qm  simcto  oleo  chricmatM 
pfetungi  poMoiit.  Non  aolam  tacerdotilMif,  vea  omnlbaA  oti  OfarUthBil  Uectt  in  soa 
et  t&xnnui  neceidlite  iirangeiido.  FottteatifaosiUad  SumU  fMB  pblit,  %im  fonas 
est  sacramenti.  Carranza,  187.  Labb.  3.  6.  Jqxuu  ill.  14.  0'  estooett^fedt 
Aftcrdment.    JSmyt.  1.  175. 

•  8i  iaSeof  atttBRtst^  non  Mlum  |»ecQ«t»  aed  Mai  lldl.  Atec;  iL  tSi.  UUbk 
18.  550.  et  21.  368.    Bin.  8.  866.  et  9.  619.    Crabb.  3.  506. 

*  laSnu  oleo  <wm— iiSo  wiigaBter  •  fitabvtHJ%  i0l^  oaaiaDV  '0OtanntliitiiL 
fanetar,  etc.    Beda,  5.  S88. 
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the  auction  of  Bomanum  was  as  Ihtfe  known  in  the  days  of 
Bede  as  of  Innocent,  and  in  England  as  in  Italy.  Bede  and 
Innocent  would  have  needed  some  modern  adept  in  superstition 
to  teach  them  the  pxoper  movements  and  evolutions  in  applying 
the  sacramental  plaster.  Bede,  besides,  represents  the  lecovezy 
of  health  as  the  end  or  effect  of  this  ceremony :  and  this  shows 
that  the  nnction  of  the  sick,  in  the  English  monk's  time,  was 
still  used  for  the  original  design,  and  referred,  not  to  the  soul, 
but  to  the  body. 

The  provincial  synod  of  Chalons'  testimony  has  heea  added 
to  that  of  Innocent  and  Bede.  This  assembfy  met  in  813,  and 
in  its  forty««igfath  canon  enjoined  the  uncdon  of  the  sick  with 
oil  blessed  by  the  bishop.  '  This  kind  of  medicine,'  said  the 
council,  ^is  not  to  be  despised,  which  heals  the  infirmity  of 
soul  and  body."  This  canon  only  shows  that  the  unction  of 
the  sick  was  in  the  ninth  century,  still  confined  to  its  primeval 
intention.  The  sign  is  called  medicine,  and  the  eSect  is 
spiritual  and  corporeal  health.  The  body,  by  its  application, 
recovered  its  strength,  and  the  soul  obtained  pardon  of  the  sin 
which  occasioned  the  malady.  The  convenient  modem  cod^ 
dition  of  this  rite  being  beneficial  to  the  body,  when  pleasinff 
to  God  and  good  for  the  patient,  was  unknown  in  toe  ninm 
century.*  Recovery  of  health,  according  to  this  synod,  attend- 
ed the  unction  as  uniformly  as  the  remission  of  crime.  The 
only  addition  which  the  ceremony,  in  the  long  lapse  of  eight 
hundred  years,  seems  to  have  received  from  the  spirit  of  su- 
perstition, consisted  in  the  episcopal  consecration  of  the  oint- 
ment, and  its  indiscriminate  application  to  the  infirm.  The 
council  also  erred  in  continuing  an  extraordinary  and  temporary 
observance,  when  the  age  of  miracles  had  passed,  and '  when 
its  administration  had  ceased  to  convey  its  original  and  proper 
efiect 

The  provincial  council  of  Worms  has  been  added  to  that  of 
Chalons,  as  evidence  of  this  superstition.  But  this  assembly 
aflbrds  no  additional  testimony:  its  seventy-second  canon 
merelv  embodied  Pope  Innocent's  reply  to  Bishop  Decentius. 
I'he  utthers  of  Worms  only  ad<^ted  and  repeated  his  infalli- 
bility's decision  without  preface  or  explanation.  The  subject 
was  no  better  known,  and  the  fiiture  sacrament  had  m^de  no 
farther  progress  than  450  years  before,  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  unction  stiQ  remained  a  kind  of  sacrament.  Hundreds 
of  vears  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  Christianity, 
and  still  the  sacrament  was  misunderstood.  Decentius,  Inno- 
cent, and  Bede,  as  well  as  the  councib  of  Chalons  and  Worms, 

I  Nob  «t  pwripeBdeoda  hnliMeeModi  mBdiriB%  qae  a^^ 
luguoribai.    Bin.  6. 822.    Orabb.2.  028.    Labb.  9.  S7a 
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were  ignoraiit  of  the  administrator,  the  sign,  and  the  end  of 
the  ceremony,  which  the  Trentine  fathers  of  infallible  memory, 
pronounced  a  tnie  and  proper  sacrament,  insinuated  by  Mark, 
published  by  James,  and  instituted  by  EmmanueL 

The  history  of  this  innovation  is  easily  traced.  Extrenoe 
unction  in  its  present  form,*  was  the  child  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  monuments  of  Christian  theolo^  for  eleven  hun- 
dred years,  mention  no  ceremony,  which  in  its  varied  and. 
unmeaning  mummery,  corresponds  with  the  unction  of  Roman* 
ism.  The  patrons  of  this  superstition  have  rifled  the  annals 
of  ecclesiastical  history  for  eleven  ages,  aixd  have  failed  in  the 
discovery  of  either  precept  or  example  for  a  rite,  which,  they 
aflSrm,  was  practis.ed  as  a  sacrament  in  every  nation  of 
Christendom  since  the  era  of  redemption. 

The  twelfth  century,  of  which  this  filthy  ceremony  is  the 
offspring,  was  the  reim  of  iterance  and  superstition.  Science 
and  literature  seemed,  in  disgust,  to  fly  from  a  tasteless  and 
degenerated  world.  Philosophy  refused  to  shed  a  single  ray 
on  a  grovelling  race,  who  hated  or  despised  its  light.  Immo- 
rality, as  usucu,  kept  pace  with  barbarism.  Moral  and  intel- 
lectual darkness  commingled  their  clouds  around  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  night  of  concentrated  horror  and  atrocity. 
The  king  and  the  subject,  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  conspired 
against  all  information;  while  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  seemed 
to  withdraw  his  beams  from  a  wicked  and  a  wandering  world. 

Amid  this  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  the  apostcnic  cere- 
mony, noticed  by  Mark  and  James,  degenerated,  by  accumu- 
lated innovations,  into  the  Romish  sacrament.  Superstition, 
from  her  overflowing  fountain,  poured  her  copious  streams, 
which  mingling,  but  not  united  with  the  scriptural  sprint, 
formed  the  heterogeneous  and  unsightly  mass.  The  simpte 
rite  was  transformed  into  the  clumsy  sacrament.  The  original 
unction,  intended  for  the  recovery  of  health  to  particular 
individuals,  continued,  while  the  gift  of  healing  and  the  'power 
of  working  miracles  remained.  But  these,  in  process  of  time, 
ceased,  and  the  weakness  of  man  prompted  many  to  use  the 
external  rite  after  the  miraculous  power  was  suspended.  The 
patients  health,  not  indeed  by  the  miraculous  application  of 
the  oil,  but  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  Providence,  was 
sometimes  restored:  and  the  recoveiy,  in  these  cases,  was 
ascribed  to  the  ointment.  But  many,  though  anointed,  died : 
and  the  observance,  in  these  instances,  though  the  body 
suffered,  was  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  souL  The 
recovery  of  health,  therefore,'  was  accounted  conditional,  and 
the  good  of  the  soul  was  reckoned  certain.  Superstition,  from 
day  to  day  and  from  age  to  age,  appended  new  additions  to 
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the  gmmng  ceremony.  The  episcopal  consecnitioii  of  the  oS, 
ks  indiscriminate  applicalion  and  other  innovadons,  dictated 
by  Ae  demon  of  superstition^  were  superinduced  on  the  pristine 
institution.  The  filthy  progeny  of  ignorance  and  superstitioo 
came,  at  last,  to  maturi^.  Bernard,  Victor,  and  Lombard,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  speak  of  the  unction  of  the  sick  in  modem 
language,  enlarged  with  the  multiplied  accessbns  of  eleven 
himdred  years.  Albert,  Aquinas,  and  other  schoolmen  touched 
the  picture  with  characteristic  subtihy.  These  theological 
projectors  brought  the  systetn  to  perfectbn,  and  exhibited  it  to 
the  world  in  a  finished  form.  The  novelty,  in  1439,  was 
adopted  by  Pope  Eugenius  and  the  Florentine  council,  and 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  their  unqualified  approbation  and 
synodal  infallibility. 

The  subject  came  afterwards  before  the  council  of  Trent. 
But  the  dbctors  who  attended  that  assembly  differed,  and 
quibbled,  and  argued,  and  souabbled  on  this,  as  on  every  other 
subject  without  harmony  ana  ofteh  without  meaning.'  Each 
maintained  his  own  opinion  with  warmth  and  obstinacy.  The 
Legates,  therefore,  in  forming  the  canons,  omitted  many  of  the 
jarring  opinions  of  the  angry  theologians,  and  inserted  only  those 
m  which  they  agreed.  These,  the  sacred  synod  in  the  four- 
teenth session,  ratified  with  dreadful  anathemas,  discharged  from 
their  spiritual  artillery  against  all  who  should  gainsay.  These 
canons,  therefore,  though  hardly  intelligible,  became,  on  this 
topic  of  theology,  the  professed  standard  of  faith,  and  form  of 
external  conformity  among  the  patrons  of  Romanism.  The 
veering  vane  of  popery,  which  had  shifted  in  ceaseless  varia- 
tion round  all  the  points  of  the  theological  compass,  rusted,  in 
motionless  inflexibility,  during  the  long  sessions  of  the  Trentine 
congress,  and,  on  this,  as  on  every  other  topic  of  divmity,  fixed, 
in  a  great  mieasure,  the  modem  system  of^  superstition. 

1  De  \k  etoitot  n6«s  let  contestations,  qui  les  empechoient  d'etre  tons  bien  unv 
contra  1m  Ltttheriens.    Paolo,  1.  S56.    Da  Pia,  3.  4S1.    Lvbb.  SO.  102. 
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TUUK  IirPBBIOE  OE  BONORART  WORSHIP— TBK  TBIBO  PRlPIRa  TBK  SAMI 
ADORATlOir  TO  THX  RIPRBSSNTATIOlf  AS  TO  THE  ORIGINAL^IMAGI-WORSHIP  A 
▼ARIAnOH  PROV  fCRlPTURAL  AUTHOUTr— A  VARIATtOH  PBOH  KCCLSSIASTIOAL 
AMTiqVITT— MUtAOVLOUt  PBOOP8 — AmmUBtMI9r^JXIW»MmVClWn  OF  IHAOia  I|IT5 
THX   CHURCH — THKIR  WORSHIP — lOOITOOLASM— BTZAHTIiri  COVlfCIL—- SECOND   HI- 

cxin  covtrctL— wtsTiRtr  ststxv — carolinx  rooks— prakkpordi an  council— 

%  PARISLUr  COOmm— BABTBEV  TAUAtlOM— rSNAb    RSTHBUDlHaKNV  OP  UMLAntT 
BT    TBBOPORA. 

Bellabmine  and  Juenln  distinguish  the  Popish  systems  on 
image-worship  into  three  classes.^  One  class  recommends  the 
use  of  images,  but  rejects  their  worship.  This  party  allows 
the  superstition  of  Romanism,  but  forbids  its  idolatiy*  A 
second  class  patronizes  both  the  use,  and  the  imperfect  or 
inferior  worship  of  these  painted  and  sculptured  representa- 
tions«  This  faction  countenances  the  idolatry  as  well  as  the 
superstition.  A  third  class  prefers  the  same  adoration  to  Ihe 
copy  as  to  the  original:  and,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the 
images  of  God  and  his  Son,  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  idolatry* 
The  class  that  permits  the  use  of  painted  forms  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  have  touched  the  subject  with  a  deceitful  pen. 
God  only,  according  to  these  authors,  is  worshipped  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  image,  which  is  not  honoured  for  its  own  sake. 
A  picture  or  statue  is  neither  Grod,  the  place  of  His  residence, 
the  symbol  of  His  presence,  nor  the  seat  of  His  power.  The 
painted  or  sculptured  representation  possesses  neither  divinity 
nor  power,  and  is  the  object  of  neither  prayer  nor  confidence. 
The  suppliant  prays  not  to,  but,  before  die  effigy,  for  the  pur- 

B»se  oTnxing  his  thoughts  and  preventing  distraction  of  mind, 
e  oflers  no  adoration  to  the  work  of  the  pencil  or  the  chisel, 
as  if  it  were  substituted  for  God.  The  supplication  is  ad- 
dressed not  to  the  material  representation,  but  to  the  person 
represented.  The  likeness,  tne  pioduetion  of  the  painter  or 
the  statuaryt  is  a  mere  memorial  of  the  or^nal,  as  a  portrait  is 

iBen.iL20.    Jaeda,  4.  414. 
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of  a  fiiend.  The  sensiUe  leaemblancei  in  the  one  caae, 
awakens  friendship :  and,  in  the  other,  kindles  devotion,  assists 
the  memory,  and  communicates  instruction.  The  copy  raises 
the  soul,  in  holy  gratitude  and  piety,  to  the  great  exemplar,  as 
time,  painted  with  its  hour-glass,  reminds  the  spectator  of  its 
motion  and  fleetness.^ 

Pictures,  in  this  system,  are  the  books  of  the  unlearned, 
.which,  in  the  unlettered  mind,  awaken  trains  of  holy  thought 
and  meditation.  The  el&gy  or  painting,  which,  in  this  manner, 
is  the  book  of  the  illiterate,  is  abo  the  ornament  of  the  temple. 
These  partizans  of  modem  refinement  seldom  use  the  term 
worship  or  adoration,  but  honour,  esteem,  homage,  respeet,  or 
▼eneration.  These  allow  no  more  respect  for  the  material 
form,  than  a  Jew  would  feel  for  the  ark,  or  the  altar,  or  a 
Christian  for  the  Bible  or  the  sacramental  elements.* 

Such,  on  this  topic,  is  the  refined  system  of  many,  and  among 
the  rest,  of  Thomassin,  Bossuet,  Alexander,  Juenin,  Du  Pin, 
Grother,  Challenor,  and  Lanciano.  Statements  of  this  kind  are 
very  convenient  in  the  kingdoms  of  Protestantism  and  safety ; 
but  the  authors  were  prudent  in  pubUsbing  their  opinions  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  Spain,  rortugal,  Goa,  and  the  inqui- 
sition. 

The  second  class  honour  images  with  an  inferior  or  imperfect 
worship.  These,  however,  oEkr  no  Latria  or  supreme  adora- 
tion to  the  penciUed  resemblance.  This  homage,  they  ascribe 
only  to  the  Almighty.  But  the  copj,  they  contend,  is  entitled 
to  veneration,  on  account  of  its  deoication  and  slimilari^  to  the 
prototyi>e.  This  worship,  Bellarmine  calls  imperfect,  and 
Juenin  internal  or  absolute.     This  &ction  include  a  numerous 

Earty  in  the  Romish  commiunion,  among  whom  are  Bellarmine, 
>an>nius,  Estius,  Godeau,  and  Spondanus.' 
This  class,  Bellarmine  has  shewn,  maintain  the  same  system 
as  the  second  Nicene  council.  The  Niceans  represented  images 
as  holy,  communicating  holiness,  and  entitied  to  the  same  vene- 
ration  as  the  gospels.  The  infallible  synod  also  condemned 
those  who  used  pictures  only  fi>r  assisting  the  memory,  and  not 
for  adoration.^ 

The  Trenrine  professed  to  follow  the  Nicene  counciL  The 
former,  however,  seems  on  this  subject  to  have  modified,  if  not 
contradicted  the  latter.     The  Niceans  characterized  images  as 


Ion.  c.  27. 

*  Godean,  5.  13.    Crabb.  3.  748.    Penonne  n'adore  le  bois.    On  adore  Di«ii,  eC 
en  on  certain  aena,  on  n'adore  qne  lid  leol.    Boasaet,  Op.  1.  445,  448 

•  BeU.  U.  20,  25.    Godean,  5.  512.    Lahb.  8.  700. 
«  Da  Pin,  3.  42.    BeQ.  H.  31.    Bin.  5.  530. 
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holjf  wfaile  tbe  Tieotine  aocoonted  these  painted  .and  sculps 
tared  fomis  void  of  any  virtue.  The  worship  and  adcMration 
of  the  Nicene  assembly  are,  in  the  canons  of  Trent,  .reduced  to 
honour  and  veneration.  The  Latin  synod,  which  met  after  tbe 
reformation,  had,  fn  some  measure,  to  follow  the  advanced 
state  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and  to  {xesent  a  more  ratioBal 
view  of  the  sukyect  than  the  Grecian  conv^itbn,  which  issued 
its  decisbns  in  an  age  of  barbarism  and  superstiticm. 

The  third  class  prefer  the  same  adoration  to  the  representa* 
tk>n  as  to  the  represented.  •  The  copy,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  pattern,  is,  according  to  these  authors,  entitled  to  equal 
veneration,  as  the  royal  robe,  which  adorns  a  king,  shares  the 
honours  of  majesty.  The  likeness  (^  God  or  his  Son,  in  mental 
conjunction  with  the  original,  is  therefore  the  object  of*  Latria 
or  divine  adoration.  The  effigy  of  Lady  Maiy  is  to  receive 
Hyperdulia  or  intermediate  worship ;  while  the  statue  of  the 
saint  at  the  martyr  can  claim  only  Dulia  or  inferior  honour 
and  veneration.  This  honour,  however,  is  only  relative. 
Bellarmine,  entangled  in  the  intricacy  and  absurdity  of  his 
•statements  on  this  topic,  extricates  himself  by  hair-breadth  and 
unintelligible  distinctions.  This  is  the  system  of  Aquinas, 
Cajetan,  Bonaventure,  Antoninus,  Turrecrema,  Tuxiiaiit 
Vasquez,  and  the  schoolmen.^ 

Tne  Bomish  communion,  in  general,  ascribes  supreme  wor- 
ship to  the  cross.  Aguinas,  with  the  utmost  perspicuity  and 
witnout  any  equivocation,  attributes  Latria  or  sovereign  wor- 
ship to  the  cross  as  well  as  to  our  Lord's  image.  Acccnrding  to 
the  An^Uc  doctor,  *  the  cross  is  to  be  worshipped  with  Latria^ 
which  IS  also  to  be  addressed  to  Jesus  and  his  image.''  The 
schoolmen,  in  general,  supported  the  same  system,  and  main- 
tained that '  Latrian  adoratioft  is  due  to  the  holy  cross  and  to 
the  image  of  ImmanueL' 

Similar  idolatry  is  encouraged  in  the  Roman  pontifical,  mi^ 
sal,  breviary,  and  processions.  The  Pontifical  expressly  de- 
olsunes  that  '  Latna  is  due  to  the  cross.'  Divine  worship,  in 
this  manner,  is  addressed  to  a  wooden  deity.  The  missal, 
published  by  the  authority  of  Pius,  Clement,  and  Urban,  enjoins, 
^  The  clergy  and  laity  on  bended  knees  to  adore  the  cross. 
The  whole  choir,  in  t£^  mean  time,  sing,  ^  Thy  cross,  O  Lord, 
we  adore ;  for  by  the  wood  of  the  cross,  the  whole  world  is 
filled  with  joy*'  The  breviary,  revised  and  corrected  also  by 
pontifical  authority,  contains  the  following  hymns  and  petitions, 

1  Bell.  II.  20.    Jaenia,  4.  414.    Aqiim.  iiL  25.  IV.  P.  140. 
Badem  adontioiie,  qua  adormtnr  proUAk^m,  adoraiidiiiii 
eC  lie  imago  Ohrifti  et  Doi  adoraada  eat  latnA.    Faber,  1.  121.    Dena,  5.  3S,  4S. 


Badem  adoratioiie,  qua  adorator  protolA|famy  adoraadiim  eaM  imagmemjqaa : 

igo  Ohrifti  et  Doi  adoraada  eat  latnA.    T  ~ 
*  Saint  Thomas  attribae  4  la  Croix,  le  oalte  de  Latria,  qtd  eat  le  coltB  Mpmie. 


Boataet,  OeoTrea,  1.  44a 
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sapplicatmg  the  cross  for  rigbtooosaessy  pardon,  and  salvatm. 
*  Hail,  O  cro68|  our  only  hope :  increase  righteousness  to  the 
pious  and  bestow  pardon  on  the  guilty,  fiave  tite  present 
assembly,  met  this  (my  for  thy  praise.  O  Tenerable  cross,  that 
has  procured  salvation  for  the  wretched.  Thy  cross,  O  Lord« 
we  adore,  and  we  commemorate  thy  glorious  passbn.'  Similar 
prayers  are  found  in  the  piocession^,  edited  by  Urban,  Inno* 
cent,  Alexander,  and  Clement:  and  stronger  language  of 
adomtion  could  not  be  addressed  to  Ood.^  This  homage  and 
these  requests,  ofiered  to  the  wood  and  accompamed  with  aU 
die  mummeiy  of  bowingj  kissing,  kneeling,  lighting,  incensing, 
and  prostration,  are  nothing  less  than  bare^&oed  idolatry, 
exhibited  in  noon-day  widyut  a  shadow  to  scre^i  its  nakedness 
or  deformity. 

Bossnet  indeed  would  excuse  the  impiety,  by  lepreaendttg 
the  cross,  though  made  of  wood  and  so  aenominated,  as  a 
poetical  expression  or  figurative  language  for  immanuel,  who 
suflfered  crucifixion.  The  adoration,  therefore,  on  the  occasiiHi, 
is,  it  would  aj^ar,  only  metaphorical  idolatry.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  a  happy  discovery.  The  learned  bishop,  by  his  superior 
discernment,  might  see  how  lifeless  timber  could,  by  a  trope, 
be  transubstantiated  into  the  living  Saviour.  He  might  piaster 
his  conscience  and  display  his  ingenuity,  by  such  evasion  or 
subterfuge.  But  the  unlettered  worshipper  migfat  have  less 
refinement,  and  possess  less  acquainlBnge  with  figures  of  speech 
and  license  of  poetry.  The  metaphor  might,  to  the  people,  be 
hard  of  digestion.  A  plain  man  migfat,  in  his  simplicity,  think 
that  wood,  though  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  wood,  and  not 
Jehovah. 

The  many  kinds  of  worship,  ascribed  to  imaces  by  BxHoish 
doctors,  shew  their  disagreement,  shuffling,  and  difficulty,  as 
well  as  the  absurdity  of  their  system.  Latria,  Dulia,  Hyper>* 
dulia,  sovereign,  supreme,  divine,  subordinate,  infericMr,  impro* 
per,  relative,  outward,  reductive,  anabgical,  accidental,  imper- 
lect  and  honorary  worship,  ail  these  epithets  and  distinctions 
and  many  more,  have  been  used  by  Romish  theologians,  to 

>  Orax  Christi  eit  adonnda  ^orationa  Latrias.  Aqtun.  III.  9$.  ir.  Badem  rev^ 
mrfia  exhibetfUir  niaciiii  Chiiati  et  nai  Ghriato;  €(|at  image  ait  adoratione  latria 
odoraada.    ▲quwaa.  III.  Q.  25.  art.  lit.  P.  140. 

Sckolaaticoi  iUoi,  qui  Christi  imagini,  atque  aanctitdmae  craci  Latriae  eultum 
Irilmeadinii  eta6.    Spon.  7Sr.  VII. 
Orax  Lagiti  Apoatolioi  «rit  ad  dextram,  quia  Latria  illi  debetnr.    Fon.  Bom.  905 
Clerici  et  laici,  ter  genibna  flexia  cracem  adorant.    Proper  lignum,  gandiam  in 
nniverao  mondo.    Miia.  Bom.  157.  15S. 

O  Cnu,  ave  apea  uniciv 
Au^  pua  justitiam, 
Beisqoe  dona  veniam. 
BAw  pmeaentem  aatenram,  In  tuii  hodie  landibua  congregatem.    O  crux  vene* 
rabllia  qua  aahitem  attoliiti  miseria.    Brev.  Rom.  982,  9&.    Proceaa.  Bom.  306« 
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erade  diSicuky  or  explain  nonaeiifle.    TIieaa>  ^y  wiald  Mrith 

3ual  resolutioo  and  fury  against  heretics  and  against  each 
ler.  The  popish  advocate  finds  hiitiself  opposed  to  the 
ancients,  and  exposed  to  their  heaviest  artillery.  But  he  escapes 
by  a  distinction.  His  system  differs  from  some  Pope  or  council. 
But  all  is  recondled  by  the  mediation  of  some  lucky  epithet  or 
some  useful  discrimination :  and  these  are  numerous  and  ready 
on  every  occasion  of  difficulty. 

Such,  on  this  top;c,  is  the  unity  of  Romanism.  Its  councils 
and  doctors,  like  the  workmen  of  Babel  at  the  confusion  of 
speech,  are  unintelligible  and  contradictory.  Papal  theologians 
and  schoolmen,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  their  iarring  sy»« 
tems»  have  recourse  to  nair-breadth  distinctions,  which  involve 
their  works  in  midnight  obscurity.  The  discrepancy  of  their 
councils  is  augmented  by  the  war  of  commentators^  who  rival 
each  other  in  nonsense  and  hostility. 

Image  worship,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  variation  from  scriptural 
autbonty ,  and  from  Jewi^  and  Christian  antiquity.  The  Jewidi 
theology  and  usa^  excluded  all  pendlled,  graven,  and  sculp* 
tured  representations.  The  God  of  the  Hebrevtrs,  in  the  second 
commandment,  which  many  popish  catechisms  have  prudently 
omitted,  forbids  making  and  adoring  the  likeness  of  any  thing 
in  heaven  or  earth.  The  Jewish  legislator,  actuated  by  inspira* 
tion,  cautioned  Israel  agfidnst  the  formation  of  any  graven  or 
stony  effigy,  for  the  purpose  of  bowing  down  to  such  a  senseless 
statue.  He  wamea  the  Jews  against  shaping  the  likeness  of 
any  beast,  fowl,  fish,  or  reptile,  and  against  worship{»ng  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars  of  heaven.^  Perversity  itself,  one  would 
think,  could  scarcely  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  langua^ 
which  possesses  sucn  perspicuity  and  precision.  The  interdio 
tion  comprehends  every  likeness  or  effigy,  which,  if  worshipped, 
become  m  a  scriptural,  sense  an  idoL 

Pope  Adrian,  the  second  Nicene  council,  and  many  modema, 
have  pretended  to  find  examples  of  their  system  in  the  cherubioi 
and  orazen  serpent.  But  these,  unhappily  for  the  Romid^ 
theology,  were  neither  images  of  saints  nor  objects  of  worship. 
The  cherubim  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat  in  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple,  where  they  were  not  even  seen,  and,  if  possible, 
still  less  worshipped  by  the  Hebrews.  No  evidence  of  their 
adoration  indeed  nas  been  attempted,  Adrian  and  the  Nioeani^ 
as  an  evidence  of  their  infallibility,  have,  in  this  case,  substitu* 
ted  an  assumption  for  proof.  Aquinas,  Vasquez,  Lorin,  Axormi^ 
and  Visorius,  Popish  theobgians,  admit  that  no  adoration  was 
addressed  to  the  cherubim.*^ 

^  Leviticus  xxri.  1.    Pentgronomy  it.  15. 

•S««phiaM«pOMli«itvadeidtiM,AflniB.l.Sit.  Iflbb.ai9Sa  OtM». 
9.  4SQ.    Alex.  14.  MS.    Bett.U.18. 
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The  brazen  serpentf  typical  of  the  healing  Emmannel,  could 
not  be  the  image  of  a  beautiful  saint  A  serpent  could  not  re* 
aemble  *  the  human  face  divine.'  The  beanty  of  the  one  could 
not  be  represented  by  the  other's  deformity,  which  is  calcula- 
ted to  excils  horror  rather  than  veneration.  Serpentine  subtilty 
presents  a  contrast  rather  tfian  a  similarity  to  the  holy  men  and 
woman,  especially  to  the  latter,  raised  to  the  honour  of  Roman 
canonization.  These,  characterized,  as  all  know,  by  innocence 
and  purity,  are  a  foil  to  an  animal  distinguished  by  its  noxions- 
uess  and  deceit* 

The  Jews,  immured  in  barbarism,  had  established,  it  would 
seem,  no  manufactory  of  ssints  similar  to  the  Roman  process, 
which  has  been  so  useful  in  the  days  of  modem  improvement 
and  popery.  The  Hebrews  were  allowed  to  pass  to  heaven  or 
purgatory  without  any  apotheosis  or  beatification.  The  serpent, 
which  the  Jewish  legislator  made  of  brass,  was  exposed  to  the 
view  of  Israel,  but  never  recommended  to  their  adoration.  No 
insinuation  of  the  kind  is  found  in  all  the  inspired  canon.  The 
Hebrews  indeed,  prone,  like  modem  papists,  to  idolatry,  began, 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  to  bum  incense  to  that  monument  of 
Jewish  antiquity.  But  the  Jewish  sovereign,  moved,  like  the 
Emperors,  Leo,  Constantine,  and  Theophilus,  with  holy  ardour 
for  the  honour  of  Ood,  shattered  the  object  of  idolatry  into 
fragments.' 

Gregory  the  Second  represents  Ozias,  who  lived  eighty-four 
years  before  the  event  ana  was  great  grand-father  to  Hezekiah, 
as  the  breaker  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Ozias,  says  the  pontiff 
to  the  empemr,  was  your  brother  and  dis[^ayed  tne  same  perti- 
nacity. His  holiness,  having  spent  in  worshipping  images  die 
time,  which  he  should  have  (fevoted  to  the  readmg  of  the  Bible, 
was  ignorant  that  the  breaking  of  the  serpent  *  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.'  His  Infallibility  also  makes  *  David  bring 
the  brazen  serpent  and  the  holy  ark  into  the  Jewish  temple, 
Chou{^  the  Hebrew  monarch,  as  all  except  his  holiness  knew, 
died  before  the  erection  of  that  sacred  edifice  which  was  built 
by  Solomon.'* ,  This  was  very  clever  in  his  holiness,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  this  terrestrial  god''s  in&llibiGty.  Few,  it  is 
probable,  could  have  efiected  such  an  achievement.  His 
supremacy,  in  his  unerring  wisdom,  should  have  explained  the 
means  by  which,  with  so  great  facility,  he  conveyed  the  serpent 
and  the  ark  into  a  bouse  that  was  a  non-entity.  He  should 
have  described  the  manner  and  wonderful  machinery,  which 
deposited  the  two  Jewish  implements  with  so  much  safety  in 

^  S  lOns^y  zyjii.  4. 

*  lUnm  nrpastemwaotifestiii  DawU,  imm  earn  «m  nneta  in  teaiplnm  Inrezit. 
Greg,  ia  Ldbb.  S.  65S.    Bia.  ft.  505.    Chnm.  ucri  SB.  «C  xsvii.  t.  isiriiL  S7. 
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an  unbuflt  fabric  and  under  an  unfcrmed  roof.  Oresoiy  was 
a  valuable  head  of  the  church,  a  precious  vicar-ffenendof  6od| 
and  a  useful  teacher  of  all  Christians.  His  infaUibility,  notwith- 
standing these  and  many  other  blunders  of  his  own,  had  the 
hardihood  to  upbraid  the  emperor  Leo  with  his  ignorance  and 
Stupidity.  Having  characterized  the  emperor  as  a  mere  ninny, 
his  noliness,  in  his  sacerdotal  modesty  and  Christian  humility, 
i^^resented  himself  as  'an  earthly  deity.' 

image  worship  is  a  variation  from  the  Christian  as  well  as 
from  the  Jewish  revelation.  The  superstition  receives  no  coun* 
tenance  from  the  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Pope 
Adrian,  in  a  letter  read  and  approved  in  the  second  Nicene 
council,  could  muster  only  one  quotation  in  the  New  Testament 
in  fiivour  of  idolatry ;  and  this,  his  infallibility  was  obliged  to 

Esrvert  to  make  it  answer  his  purpose.  Jacob,  according  to 
s  holiness,  followed  by  the  Rhemists,  'adored  the  top  of  his 
rod.^/  The  patriarch,  on  this  supposition,  must  through  a^e 
have  been  doting.  His  adoration,  if  his  in&llibility  and  me 
Rhemists  were  not  mistaken,  was  addressed  to  a  very  humble 
deity;  and  was  certainly  the  offspring  of  bad  taste  as  well  as 
little  sense.  Adrian,  to  maintain  a  silly  system,  makes  an  idiot 
of  Jacob.  All,  however,  is  the  eflfect  of  mistranslation  and 
misrepresentation.  The  patriaich  was  not  a  fool;  but  the 
Pope,  supported  in  the  rear  by  the  Nicene  councU  and  the 
Rhemish  annotators,  was  a  knave.  Hoary  Israel,  worn  out 
with  age  and  infirmity,  leaned  on  his  staff,  whilst,  in  faith,  he 
adored  Grod  and  blessed  the  sons  of  Joseph.  The  pontiff*,  the 
Niceans,  and  the  Rhemists,  unfaithful  to  the  original,  have, 
with  unblushing  impudence  and  perversity,  omitted  the  pre- 
position, and,  m  consequence,  made  the  Hebrew  proj^et 
worship  the  worthless  wood,  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The 
Rhemists  besides  have,  with  shameless  effrontery,  accused  the 
Protestants  of  mistranslation  and  corruption  of  the  Greek, 
which  contains  the  preposition.^ 

The  Niceans,  varying  on  this  topic  from  fact  and  reason,  vary 
also  from  themselves.  Having  made  the  patriarch  worship  a 
walking-stick,  the  in&Uible  fiiuers  wheelea  to  the  right  about* 
and  denied  point-blank  that  his  adoration  was  addressed  to  the 
wood.  Jacob,  says  Adrian  approved  by  Ae  Niceans,  worship- 
ped not  the  stick,  but  Joseph.'    The  unerring  synod,  in  sheer 

1  Jaoob  raamitateiA  virg»  filii  JoMph  daoacnhitTO  est.  Labb.  8.  754.  Ba.  5. 
S58.    Hebrawi^  xL  21. 

*  N<m  quod  yirgam  Hknit  Md  tenantem  mm,  in  ngniim  dileotionii,  sdoniTit. 
Ona>b.  %  4S0. 

Lignum  son  adormvit,  led  p«r  nflnom,  JoMph.    Labb.  S.  14S0. 

Jacob,  ia  muniiiitata  virgn  Joaepa  adoraaa  didtv,  noii  aaae  lisno  iUmn  diftmi 
«ilub«M.    Labb.S.H3S. 
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codradictiont  piDC0eded»  on  the  same  sobject  and  nenljf  in 
die  sanie  breato,  both  to  affinn  and  deny. 

The  Sbeooiflta  on  this  point  vary  from  the  Niceaos,  who  bad 
differed  fnua  tbetBselves.  The  former  make  the  Jewish  se^ 
worship  the  end  of  a  xod«  The  latter  affirm  that  his  adoraUon 
was  addressed  to  his  son ;  though,  soaring  nobly  above  all  con* 
^istency,  they  had,  in  the  precading  sentence,  represented  a 
walking-Stan  as  the  object  of  his  nomage.  Agreed  m  imputing 
idolatry  to  Jacob,  these  two  interpreters  difler  in  attempting  to 
account  £>r  the  impiety.  Jacob,  say  the  Niceans,  acted  mm 
reeard  to  his  son  and  a  partiality  to  the  staff,  which,  these 
fiiuierB  discovered  by  their  infallibility  belonged  to  Joseph. 
The  patriarchy  say  the  Rhemists,  was  moved  by  a  veneration 
for  the  rod,  which,  the  sage  annotators  discovered  without 
any  infaUibili^i  perfigured  the  sceptre  aad  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.^ 

The  council  and  the  annotators,  jarrii;ig  in  this  way  with  one 
another,  gainsay  the  ablest  Jewish  translators,  Christian  fathers, 
and  Pop^  commentators.  The  English  Protestant  transla* 
lion  agrees  with  those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  the  Targums 
of  Onkebs  and  Jerusalem.*  Aquila,  Sy  mmachus  and  Onkebs, 
in  Ori^n,  Calmet,  and  Walton^  render  the  parallel  passage  in 
Genesis^  *  Israel,  worshipped,  turning  towards  the  head  of  his 
Gouoh.'  A*ccording  to  tne  Targum  of  Jerusalem,  'Jacob 
praised  God  on  his  bed.' 

The  Popish  version,  varying  from  the  Jewish  cridcs  A^uila^ 
Symmachus,  and  Onkelos,  varies  also  from  the  Chnstian 
fathers,  Jerom^  Augustine,  Theodoret,  and  a  Parisian  synod.^ 
Jerome  transkles  the  Hebrew,  <  Israel^  turning  to  the  head  of 
the  bed,  adored  God.'  According  to  the  comment  of  Augus- 
tine on  Paul's  words  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  ''Jacob, 
leaning  on  the  end  of  his  staff,  worshipped  God."  Theodoret'a 
intei^retation  is  similar  to  Augustine's.  Israel,  according  to 
this  expositor  on  Genesis,  'worshipped,  reclining  his  head  on 
Us  stra  which  he  held  in  his  n^ht  hand.'  The  Parisian 
council's  interpretation  in  824,  coincides  with  that  of  JeroiBey 
Augustine,  and  Theodoret 

The  second  synod  of  Nice  and  the  translators  of  Rheims, 
differing  from  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Theodoret,  differ  also 

>  Onbb,  S.  480.    Bfaem.  o»  Heb.  xi.  21. 

*  Hpo9txwij6t9  Iffpo^  tfU  tff¥  st^cAjjy  tiji  ttktvtff'     AqniL  in  Orig.  Hex.  1.  52. 
ltpo6txwijft9  Iflrp(M}X  tfti  to  eurpoir  ttjt  «Urlf^    Orig.  Hex.  1.  SSL  Oalni.  23. 
742.    Walton,  6.  S. 

s  Adormyit  Inrael,  conyenni  ad  lectiili  caput.    Jerom.  1.  52. 
8e  incluiTait  ad  Denm  adonndmn,  id  ntiqne  fmaae  raper  caomnen  TirgaB  m* 
i|BSB  no  ffltebat,  at  mper  earn,  c^at  incUiiando  adoraret.    Aug.  3.  4ia 
Upotftsvnftffv  tttuOMfttt  tjj  papd<»  ^V^  scfoA^.    Theodoret,  1.  71. 


from  die  lapumed  tiao^laiort  ^Siaion,  Chm^hidf  Ho\i|ijgantf 
Has9elan»  C^sareue,  Vatablus,  Pagaii^  aiHi  Monl|iDUS»  aa  wdl 
as  from  tb§  Syr^ac,  Sacoantaii,  and  Vulgate.  All  these  leppeaent 
Japoi>  as  worshippings  leaning  on  the  tiea4  qf .  hm  etaS  or  bed. 
The  Vulgate  of  (Genesis,  faitDfiil  to  the  Hebrew,  inserts  Uie 

E reposition  s  find  .  the .  Douay  translators  aocordingly  >,  have 
Uowed  the  Latin,  and  allowed  the  patriarch  to  adore,  not  a 
rod,  but  Jehovah.  The^  preposition,  which  is  fouh^  in  Jtbe 
Greek  Septuc^nt  cited  by  Paul,  is^^  now  omitted  in  the  Latin 
of  the  Vu%ate ;  though  used  in  the  days  of  Augu$tiae  in  some 
of  the  more  correct  paanuscripts.^ 

The  Nicean9  and  Rhemists,  clasl^ing  with  other  expoaitors 
and  translators^  disagr^  with  the  ablest  Popishcommentfltors, 
such  as  !3ede,  Lyra,  Erasmus^  Quesnel,  ana  Calmet,  who  per- 
mit Jacob  to  worship  the  Almighty.^    The  patriarch,  says  8^e, 

*  adored  Qod.'  Accordin^^  to  Lym,  *  Israel,  being  old,  heUd  a 
staff  on  which  he  reclined  lUradonng  God.  The  meaning  is  not, 
that  he  adored  the  tap  of  hi^,  ^taff;  but  that  he  adqn^  God, 
leaniqg  on  the  top  of  his  staff.*     Qhristians,  says  Erasmus, 

*  abhorred,  at  that  time,  the  adoration  of  any  created  objeelaL  and 
k^ept  this  honour  only  for  God.     Jacob,  says  Quesndy  ^  wor- 

^  shipped  God,  leaning  on,  his  st;afil'  The  Jewish  prophets  eays 
the  learned  and  judicious  Calmet, '  adored  God,  supported  on 
the  end  <^  hifi^  staffi  Heleanf4  his  head  on  his  stafi%  worship 
God.' 

Pope  Gregory i:  who  had  made  Oziaa  b^ecifc  the  braseen  serpent 
before  be  wa^  bprni  and  David  bring  it  into  the  temple  before 
it  was.  built,  discc>verf|d  another  argument  in  the  New  Testar 
mentp..  J^sus  said,  ^'  wh^e  the  carcass  is,  there  will  the  eagles 
be  gathered."  The  Lord,  says  Gregory,  was  the  carcass. 
The  eagles  were  men  of  piety,. who,  according  to  his  infallibility, 
.  flew  aloft  like  eagles  to  Jerusalem,  and  pourtrayed  Jesus,  James, 
Stephen,  and  the  mart3iTs.'  The  portraits,  td^en  as  they  were 
from  real  life,  being  exhibited  to  the  whole  world,  men,^  engaged 
by  the  holy  representations,  £)r$ook.  the  worship*  of  Satan  for 
the  worship  of  these  striking  likenesses  of  JesuB,  James,  luotd 

I  Alex.  U.  758.  Simon,  in  Loco.  Calm.  23;  743.  Ettins,  2.  1049.  Hoabig. 
1.  155.:    MontaiL  1.  60t    Walton,  1.  314.    Ang..3.  41S. 

*  Adoravit  Deam.    Beda,  6.  Sll. 

Quia  erat  lenez,  habebat  bacolam,  super  hnjos  mmmitatem  nitebatar,  in  ado- 
rando  Doom.  Undo  non  eat  intel^endam,  qnod  adoravit  aommitatoa  virg»  yal 
bacalit  iod  JKlon¥it  I>eom»jBiiixni  iuper  becalom.,   Lrra,  5»  156. 

tn  tantam,  eo  tenipore.  abhorrebant  ab  adorandu  lulis  reboa  creatja,  toU.  Deo, 
hoc  hoBoria  Mnrantef.    Braam.  6. 1015. 

,11  adora  Dieo*  appoj^  nu  le  baton.    Qoeinel,  4i  333.  • 

. II adora  Dien,  mmyih  $we  I'extremit^  de  aon  baton.    H  pepoha .la.  t^tf  piv  fon 
batpn  poor  adorer  Dien.    Calmet,  23.  741. 

*- * Obrirtnt wattm oadarer.    AqofiB, in aoblime mlantea^ raligloii MatboBiiaea. 
Ifal^b.  #.  ,655, 779, ,  Bip- .5.,503.  .  Mj^  ^ixk.  3S. 
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Stephen.  This  was  very  sensible  in  the  vicar-fieneral  of  Ood, 
and  makes  the  thing  very  clear.  Some  heretical  critics,  indeed^ 
who  are  too  officious,  have  wondered  how  the  supreme  pontiff 
obtained  his  information  ;  while  many  have  had  the  temerity 
to  hint  that  the  proselytism,  on  this  supposition,  was  only  from 
one  kind  of  idolatry  to  another.  Some,  too,  supposing  throufi[h 
ignorance  or  mistake  that  the  world  was  converted  by  tne 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  have  questioned  the  use  of  images  in 
the  important  work.  But  these  heretics,  always  meddling  and 
troublesome,  have,  in  these  insinuations,  shewn,  as  usual,  their 
insufferable  impertinence.  The  second  Nicene  council,  on  these 
kinds  of  topics,  deprecated,  in  their  usual  prudence,  all  narrow 
and  unnecessary  scrutiny.  The  Roman  hierarch*s  exposition 
contains  a  momentous  discovery,  which;  in  importance  and 
utility,  rivals  those  of  Montanus,  Swedenborg,  and  Southcott, 
and  must  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  himself  and  his  friends. 
His  infallibility's  comment  is  like  the  raving  of  a  man  who  is 
crazy,  and  who  has  escaped  from  the  responsibility  which  might 
be  supposed  to  attend  on  sanitv  of  intellect.  The  pontiff's 
interpretation  presents  an  unequalled  specimen  of  jargon.  The 
father  and  teacher  of  all  Christians,  on  this  occasion,  has  carried 
nonsense  to  a  state  of  unqualified  perfection  which  fears  no 
rivalry.       ^ 

Such  is  the  specimen  of  arguments,  for  this  system,  taken 
from  the  Bible  and  founded  on  Scriptural  authority.  Many  * 
others  of  the  same  kind  and  equally  silly  might  be  produced. 
But  the  Nicene  logic,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  is  unworthy  of 
repetition.  The  reasoning  resembles  the  mockery  of  a  Swift  or 
some  other  satirist,  who,  in  a  keen  vein  of  irony,  exposed  the 
cause  which  he  pretended  to  advocate.  Gregory,  Adrian,  and 
the  Nicene  council,  it  would  seem,  wished  to  excite  a  laugh  at 
their  own  expense. 

Symbolical  worship  is  a  variation  from  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
as  well  as  from  Scriptural  authority.  The  early  fathers,  copy- 
ing the  example  of  the  Jewish  prophets  and  Christian  apostles, 
exploded  the  impiety  from  their  system.  These  disclaimed  the 
worship  of  images  as  the  invention  of  Satan,  injurious  to  devo- 
tion, and  deceitful,  as  books  for  the  unlearned,  as  monitors  for 
the  memory,  or  aids  for  piety. 

The  partizans  of  emblematic  worship,  driven  fix>m  the  fort- 
ress of  Scriptural  authority  and  authentic  history,  have  in- 
trenched themselves  behind  the  wonders  of  legendary  tales  and 
miracufeus  testimony.  Fabrications  and  miracles  have,  in  the 
absence  of  Scriptural  and  historical  evidence,  been  sought  for 
the  support  of  a  system  inconsistent  with  reason  and  Revela* 
tkm.    The  second  Nicene  council  collected  a  vast  accnmolatbn 
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pi  this  rubbish,  and  have  been  followed  in  modem  times  by 
Bfttonius,  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Turriano,  Maimbourg,  and 
Alexander,  who  have  traoBcribed  the  fictions  and  emblazoned 
the  ^  lying  wonders'  of  Evagrius,  Nioephoros,  Damascen,  and 
Theodoras*  A  few  of  these  will  shew  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  the  ancient  and  mod^n  patrons  of  idolatrT. 

The  portrait  of  Jesus,  sent  to  Abgaxust  King  of  Edessa, 
claims  toe  first  place.  His  Edessan  majesty,  it  seems,  sent 
Ananias  to  Judea  to  draw  the  Messiah's  likeness.  This  task 
the  aitist  attempted,  but  could  not  perform,  on  account  of  the 
splendour  which  racUated  from  jSmmanuel's  countenance. 
Seeiug  the  painter's  embarrassment,  Jesus  washed  his  &ce, 
and,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  impressed  his  sacred  and  divine 
likeness  on  a  linen  cbth,  which,  with  the  politest  attention,  he 
handed  to  Ananias.  The  Son  of  God,  says  Pope  Oresory, 
sent  Abgarus  his  gbrious  fitee,  which  the  sovereign  of  Edessa 
worshipped  with  great  devotion.^  This  portrait,  wonderful  to 
teQ,  the  work  of  no  mortal  pencil,  the  creation  of  the  Divine 
original,  was  left  during  a  teaious  lapse  of  five  hundred  yearSf 
to  dumber  on  the  niche  of  a  wall,  from  which,  after  long  obliv* 
km,  it  was  released  by  the  hand  of  superstition  or  creduli^. 
The  unpencilled  picture,  made  without  hands,  became  the 
palladium  of  the  nation's  safe^r,  and  delivered  the  Edessans 
firom  the  arms  of  dbe  Persians.  The  silly  febricadon,  in  reality, 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  was  the  invention  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  Syrian  legend,  which  adorned  the  annals 
of  superstition  and  credulity,  constituted  the  panoply  of  Gregoxy, 
Damascen,  and  the  second  Nicene  counciL 

Imases  of  lady  Mary,  as  well  as  of  her  son,  adorned  the  altar 
and  edified  the  iaithful.  Arnold,  it  seems,  in  his  pere^prinations 
in  Palestbe,  saw  an  extraordinary  likeness  of  her  ladyship.  This 
portrait  had  been  drawn  on  wood,  whipfa  afterward,  wonderful 
to  tell,  was  transformed  into  human  mould  and  assumed  a  living 
form  and  substance.  Flesh  grew  over  the  wood  of  the  .tablet, 
and  over  the  colours  of  the  penciL'  The  incarnated  painting 
began  to  emit  a  fiiagrant  .gQ,  which  healed  the  disorders  of  afi 
kinds  of  men,  Christians,  Jews,  and  Sarajoens.  The  medicinal 
fluid  continued,  fixMn  age  to  age,  to  flow  without  any  diminu- 
tion either  in  quantky  or  efiect. 

John,  who  was  a  liermit  and  who  Uved  in  a  cave  in  PalestinCi 

>  twen^  mites  from  Jerusalem,  worsUpped  an  imaffe  of  lady 

Mary  with  her  son  in  her  arms,  before  which,  in  nis  ceH,  m 

^  Sftoram  et  glorisMm  £iciea  •nam  td  earn  inUt    Or«|.  ad  Lao.    Labb.  S» 
€55.    Spoo.  31.  XXm.    Brag.  IV.  27.    Cedron.  I,  140.    Bin.  5. 716. 
'  Pietara  taper  figinim  6«t  iacamata,  et  olaoai  nasiaie  odoriieraio 
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kept  u  candle  always  btrming.  The  «oIitaiy<aiade>fi-eqtie»l 
percgrinatioag  to  Sim^  to  the  flreat  detect^. and  to  Jenmakm^ 
m  toe  importaM  puipoge  of  maritig  the  holy  cixws.  HO'Vas 
dao  s'great-volaiy  oAbe  martyrs  ;  arid  shewim*  no  mercy  to 
hia  unfeitanate  ieMSt,  which  he  wore  fi>r*the  good  of  his  soul,  he 
visited  TfatodoruSy  John,  Sershis^  and  Tecku  .  His  jowney 
wouldt  at  a  timet  occapy  two,  tour,  or  six  months ;  and,  during 
his  absence,  be  committed  the  light  to  the  caie  of  her  ladyship, 
to  prevent  the  mother  and  son  from  beam  in  darkness*  The 
ancnoret  tmvelled,  and  left  the .  queen  of  heaven  to  snuff  the 
casidle.  I  The  tnodieir  of  God  executed  the  homhle  task  witb 
great  fideUty.-  John,  on  his  return  fiom  bis  holy  and  useful 
pilgrimages,  fiiond  the  candle  always  burning,  and  notwitfa-* 
standing  Ins  long  absence,  remaining,  through  her  ladyship*8 
attention,  not  the  least  wasted.^ 

The*  cross,  like  the  images  of  Jesus  and  Hary,  became  the 
object  of  worship  and  the  agent  of  miracles*.   Theoooms,  9Coord<» 

a[  to  Bede  and  Oodeaiu,  brought  theutme  cross  from  Jem* 
em  to  OoQStantinople,*  and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of 
8o^ia«  This  wooden  deity  was  there  exhibited  on  the  Thursday, 
Fnday,  and  Saturday  of  nolv*week,  for  the  adoration  ot  the 
laymen,  the  women^  and  the  clergy*  s  The  la3m]en  on  Thursday 
adored  the  jointed  divinity,  who,  in  aH  probability,  was  womn* 
eaten,  but  stiH  perhaps  respectable  as  Priapus*  The  women, 
on  Friday,  performed  the  sublime  and  august  ceremony,  and 
the^  clergy,  on  Saturday,  engaged,  with  great  piety  and  edifica- 
tion, in  the  same  dutj**  The  god  was  then  locked  in  a  chest, 
to  sleep  for  the  rest  of^tfae  year.  Buring  the  display,  and  while 
the  cross  lay  on  the  altar,  the  temple  waff  filled  with  a  wonder- 
fol  odour;  His  tmnsverse  flodsnin,  it .  apf>ears,  waa^  amow 
other  attributes,  distinffuished  by  tne  miperiority  of  his  smeC 
A  fragrant  liquor,  also)  like  oilv  ^  wUch  healed  aH  hinds  of 
sickness,  flowed  in  copiousi8tream»fnim  the  knots  of  the  sacred 
wood,  which  composed  the  frame  of  this  clmnsy  god.' 
^  The  authority,  on  which  the  second  i  Nieeoe  council  as  well  aa 
the  modems,  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  M^imbourg,  and  Alexander 
rest  diese  accounts,  ia^  as  the  eandid  Du  Pin  ms  sbewn,  desti- 
tute of  authenticity,  peitinedce^  and  antiquity* .  Bfany  of  tibeir 
Quotations  for  evidence  are  frotniSupiKMatbus  productions* 
Woiks  are  ascribed  to  Basil,  Cfarysostom^  and  Atfaaoasius, 
which  these  saints  never  eaw,  diouj^' cited  tin  their  name*  by 
the  Nioeans,!  Baronittst  and-Bellarminek  Some  of  their  author- 
ities are  impertinent  as  well  as  apocTyphaL  Man;|^  of  the 
Wcene  citations  firom  Basil,  Cyril,  and  (iregory ,  tesfify j^-says 
Da  Pinr.not  the  worship  of  images  but  merely  tneir  use* 

t  Labb.  S.  1451.    Bin.  5.  71S.        •  Bads,  323.  Qodeut;  ^  1S74 -dbra^  BM*  f^ 
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The'.attdiovtios'  of  the  .Nioettasi'  Buomas^iBeBaiioiae,  and 
Afexaoder  are  83  void  of  aatkriify  aa  of  petdnence  and  anteoo 
ticitjr*  The  sacied  ftynod  and  tteir  coppsts  iCouid  not,;  for  their 
ay stfem^  produce  the  testimony  of  a  am^ :  father  who  hved 
prior  to  tae  fourth  centwyi    Their  tchief  voucheri  for  this. 8ii- 

G^rstition  aie  Clhrysostom;  Gregory,  Alhanasiusi  Basil,  Cjiil, 
ilus,  Simeon,  Sophron,  Anastasins,  Leondus,  ^Oermaous, 
Damascen,  and  Eva^[cia8.  Cbrrsoslom,  Gregory,  Athanasius, 
and  Basil)  fioiixished  in  the  fourth:  centuiy^  sm  the  iest^in  the 
siidceeding  ages  of  ChrisDaaicy.  All  theae^^it  is  admitaBd, 
lived  after  the  introduction  of  symibolical;  imcurship.  No  autbos, 
forlhree  htmdred  years  afterlbecommenoement  of  ^Chrisdaa 
era,  is  quoted.  This  tedious  and  lengthened  period  elapaed 
V^^iout  a  single  individual,  in  all  Christeariom,  to  recomoiend 
or  ttemplify  this  impiety^  The  annals: of  these  ages  sopply 
not  a  sohtary  testimony  which  ingenuity  itself,  and  modi  less 
the  stupidity  of  Gregory,  Adrian,  and  the  Nicene  pareiacy,  oould 
pervert  into  evidence  for  emblematic,  adamtkn. 

The  force  of  truth  extorted  confessioiis  to  this  eflbct  fiom 
many  popish  critics  and  historians.  Many  who  were  attached 
to  Bomanism  have  admitted  the  exclusion  of  images  in  the 
daya  of  antiouity,  notwithstanding  the  confident,  but  ^unfounded 
assertions  ot  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Binius,!  Tufrianov  Juenioi» 
Maimboarg,  and  many  more  of  the  same  description.  From 
among  die  number  who  have  made  this  acknowledgement,  may^ 
as  a  specimen,  be  selected  Petavius,  Daniel,  Meaers^,  AlexaOp 
deri  iPagius,  Du  Pin,  Erasmus,  Cassander,  Oyraldus,  Mendoxa^ 
Brays,  Polydorus,  Clemangis,  and  Grinitus.  Petavius,  Daniel^ 
Meoeray,  Alexand^,  Pagius,  and  Du  Pin  '^nt  the  scaarci^  or 
total  want  of  painted  or  sculptured  representatioiiS'in'  primttiye 
times,  lest  theu-  use  should  have  t^flfended  the  Jews  Of  tmapted 
the  Pagans  to  idolatry.  Erasmus  represents  men  of  piety  aft 
excluding  painted,  sculptured,  and  woven  images  from  Christian 
temples  till  the  age  of  Jerome  in  the  fourth  century.  -  Christians; 
at  the  commencement  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  dptested,  says 
Cassander,  the  use  and  veneration  of  anv  lixeness  in  the  won* 
ship  of  God.  According  tQ  Gyraldu^s,  Christianis,  like  die 
Bomans,  remained  for  some  timB  (Without 'imacesi*.  Mendoaa, 
Bruys,  Polydorus,  and  Clemangis  make '  simUar  admissions. 
Crinitus  reprehends  Ori^eqi,  Lactantius,  aod.sbme.otheca  of 
the  ancients  for  condemnmg  symbolical  worship.' 
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The  Qse  of  kxuiges,Drfaich  pceoeded  their  wonUp  «ad  vAkh 
GOBunenoed  in  the  fourth  century,  wa«»  on  tfait  topic,  die  fint 
vaiia&n  fiom  Romanism.  Tne  Sunonians,  Carpocratiane, 
Manicheans,  and  CoUyridians,  at  an  earlier  date,  had,  as 
appears  from  Irenseus,  Augustine,  and  Epiphanius,  begun  tkia 
impiety.  The  Gnostics,  in  succeeding  times,  besan  to  worsliip 
Ae  statue^of  Jesus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  and  the  Stmonian, 
Manichean,  and  Gnostic  absurdity  of  emblematic  wcnrship,  was 
afterward  copied  by  the  mistaken  friends  of  Christianity. 
Images,  says  Alexander,  unknown  in  Christendom  in  the  first 
.ages,  were  uncommon  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  and  unnumbered 
among  the  implements  of  the  church  by  Eusebius,  Athanasius, 
OpCatus,  and  Jerome.' 

The  second  variation  of  Romanism,  on  this  subject,  consisted 
in  the  worship  of  imaspB  which  succeeded*  their  use.  Many 
adored  these  lifeless  forms  on  their  first  introduction  into  the 
Christian  commonwealth.  Their  adoration,  however,  was  not 
general  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  But  the  innovation 
soon  advanced  to  maturity.  The  visible  similitudes  of  Saints 
and  Martyrs  became  admirable  physicians ;  and,  by  application 
to  diseased  limbs,  effected  astonishing  cures.  Tbe  credulity 
of  tbe  populace  was  fed  with  tales,  miracles,  visions,  and  the 
dreams  of^&natical  noonks.     The  rank  superstition  in  conse- 

Suence  bad  arrived  at  full  growth,  and  appeared  in  all  its 
isgusting  formality  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 
The  use  and  worship  of  images,  aldopted  from  Gnosticism  or 
Gentilism,  became,  in  this  way,  an  adventitious  appendage  of 
Christianity.  The  ugly  excrescence  was  affixed  to  a  fair  sys- 
tem, as  the  deformity  of  a  wen  on  the  cheek  of  beauty.  Iddar 
try,  inconsistent  indeed  with  Christianity,  is  congenial  with  the 
human  mind.  The  Jews  under  a  theocracy  and  the  immediate 
tuition  of  heaven,  often  adored  idds  insteads  of  Jehovah.     The 


YvL  QUain  ibiise  inmginnm  iMim,  trilnit  prioribos  Meculis.  Aloz.  14.  S55.  P»* 
fioA,  Ann.  56.    Da  Pin,  2.  43. 

Veteres  opi  tanto  ttadio  olwtiteraaty  ne  quid  imagimun  fai  tetnplo  CfazislaDO  r»- 
peiialui.    BrMOL  11.  1770. 

In  templis  nnllam  ferefaant  ima^em.    Brasm.  5.  1187. 

Aliqnanto  tempore,  inter  OhristuuMM  imaginam  oiam  non  fbiiae.    Oaauiider,  163. 

Noa  dbo  Cbriirianoi,  nt  alkinaiido  BonanoalaiaM  raw  Imagfaiibiu,  in  prinitifm 
qon  Tooatnr  eccleaia.    GTralaaa,  I. 

Abatinebant  ad  tempaa.    Mendoza.  III.  5.    Labb.  1.  1252. 

Da  (lea  Brnperenn)  Todoieiit  ramener  la  praotiqae  de  primierB  aieelea.  Bmya^ 
1.  608. 

0imdlacbronim  caltmn  omnea  fere  reterea  patrea  damnaaae.   Poly.  Virg.  VI.  IS. 

fltatait  olim  aniyetaa  aoclaaMi  nt  anlto  in  templia  imaginfia  puiwieiur.  Olem- 
■nc.  151.    Ormitoa,  IX.  9. 

1  Viz  oQnm  fiuaae  imagiwrni  aaamtriboaiiiioribQaaeenlia;  neoadmodiimqvano 
atiam  aneolo.  Neqae  qoaito  nBcnlo  ttatim  in  eccleaiia  omniboa  obttnoit,  nee  infer 
•cetoaia  inatniiMiti  wummuXm  faenmt  ieonea  ab  Baaebio»  Athanaaio,  oiptato,  ant 
HiaronTmo.    Alas.  14, 654,  656.    Iran.  I.  24.    Bptph.  H.  27.    Angnatin,  S.  7. 
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hftatben,  finrgettbg  the  spiritual  and  inviiible  Bmty,  bowed  to 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  adoration  of  Oeatilisint  thioadi 
a  partiality  to  emblematic  worship,  was  addressed  to  neany 
every  reptile  of  the  earth  aod  every  luminary  of  the  sky.  The 
Christians,  awed  by  the  authority  of  heaven,  were,  tor  more 
than  three  ages,  restrained  fiom  the  headlong  impiety.  But 
the  bias  of  the  soul  burst,  at  length,  through  the  injunctions  of 
the  Creator,  and  launched  with  crowded  canvass  into  the  wide 
ocean  of  symbolical  and  popular  superstition.  The  veneration 
of  the  cross  and  of  relics  was  first  introduced.  The  emblem 
of  redemption  or  the  remains  of  a  4lnt  were  preserved  with 
superstitious  devotion.  The  portrait  or  the  statue  of  the  Saint 
or  the  Saviour  succeeded,  as  more  striking  memorials  of  holiness 
or  salvation*  The  painted  or  sculptured  eflBgy,  iatrodi!tced 
indeed  with  caution,  was  allowed  to  adorn  the  oratory,  instruct 
the  ignorant,  warm  the  frigid,  or  gratify  the  prepossessions  of 
the  convert  from  Gentilism.  The  new  portraits  and  statues, 
though  executed  in  defiance  of  all  taste,  spread  from  east  Id 
west,  gratified  the  imagination  of  the  superstitious,  ornamented 
the  Grecian  Temple  or  Roman  Basilic,  and  finally  received  the 
adoration  of  the  deluded  and  dej^aded  votary. 

Symbolical  worship,  on  its  introduction,  was  opposed  by 
Synodal,  Episcopal,  Pontifical,  and  Imperial  authont^.  The 
impiety  was  interdicted  by  a  synod  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourtfi 
century.  The  Council  of  Elvira  in  Spam,  about  the  year  306, 
decreed,  that  ^  pictures  should  not  be  in  churches,  lest  what  is 
worshipped  or  adored  should  be  painted  on  walls.'^  The  decd- 
sbn  ot  Elvira,  which  condemned  the  superstition,  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  canons  of  Nicaea  and  Tient. 

The  popish  theologians  have  exerted  all  their  ingenuity  to 
evade  this  unlucky  enactment.  Their  comments  displav  an 
amusing  diversity ;  but  an  odd  specimen  of  papal  unity,  laaro- 
nius  and  Bosius  regard  the  council,  or  at  least  this  canon,  as  a 
forsery  of  the  Iconoclasts.  This  imputation  is  an  admission  of 
its  hostiUty  to  the  reigning  system  of  Romanism.  The  ground- 
less opinion,  however,  is  now  universally  exploded.  Vasques, 
Sanderus,  Turriano,  and  Bellarmbe  think  that  the  Spanish  pre* 
lacy  forbad  pctures,  not  on  wood  or  canvass,  but  on  walls, 
lest  they  should  be  de&ced  by  the  damp  or  profaned  by  the 
Jews  and  Pagans.  Albaspinaeus  and  Payva  represent  the  in- 
terdiction as  restricted  to  portraits  of  God.  Mendoza,  Pagius, 
and  Bona  would  limit  tbejprohibition  to  similitudes  of  the  Trinity, 
lest  that  mystery  should  be  divulged  to  the  ufainitiated.  The 
Spanish  episcopacy,  according  to  Alan  and  Alexander,  were 

^  PlacQit  jpiotorM  in  ecdena  ette  oon  debera,  ne  quod  colhnr  et  idonlar  in  • 
porietibiis  depingator.    Bin.  1. 5^5.    Labbea«»  1. 995. 
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afraid' of  idohn^  whieh  dieii  pr^ditod  mthe  kingdoai.    Flmuy  - 
accoQtited  tbe  eanon  a  mem  temporal^  decision,  aoitedi  to  the 
timfes  of  p^rsectitioti.    This explanalioii,  says  Brays,  isoaki^ 
lated  to  ^fimfoid  a  Iftugh  to  the  adversary** 

Carransa,  Canas,  Petavius,  Alexander,  Bruys^  and  Dn  Pin 
admit  tbe  genuinetiess  and  natuval  sign^adon  of  die  <)anon : 
bat  with  different  designs.  Carmmsa  accuses  the  Spanish  bishops 
of  error,  and  Canas  of  imprudence  and  impiety*  Petavins, 
Alenuider;  Bru^s,  and  Dii  Pin  candidty  confess  that  the 
primiliTe  dtscipbne  stiUjpreTailed  in  Spain,  to  tbe  exclusion  of 
the  use  and  worship  mfWte  portrait  or  the  statne.*  This  indeed 
is  the  plain  meaningof  the  canon :  and  every  other  gloss  makes 
the  words  dignify  the  direct  contrary  of  what  they  say. 

Emblematic  Worship,  %t  k9  introduction,  was  {described  by 
episcopal  as  wett  as  by  synodal  authority.  The  empress  Con- 
stantia  sent  to  Susebiu's  of  Csesarea  for  an  image  ot  our  Lord. 
Butvhe  bishop,  in  return,  objected  to  the  painting  of  either 
EmmanueVs  divinity  or  humanity.  The  Deity,  said  Eusebius, 
has  no  ferm,  and  the  manhood,  clothed  with  Divine  gloiy,  can- 
not -be  represented  by  the  lifeless  colours  of  the  pencil.^ 

The  popish  critics,  in  reply  to  this  relation,  display  tlieir 
unify  by  the  variety  of  their  answers.  Petavius  and  Alan, 
without  any  reason,  account  it  a  fergery  of  the  Icohoolasts. 
Thh(  however^  is  a  plain  confession  of  its  hostility  to  symbdir 
cal  adoration.  The  Nicene  council,  in  reply,  called  Euscft^ius 
an  Arian :  thoush,  in  the  quotation,  he  acknowledges,  in  the 
plainest  ternis,  Vbe  (Godhead  of  the  Son.  Du  Pin  admits  the 
weakness  of  the  Nicene  answer*  Alexander^  notwithstanding 
his  prepossessions,  grants  that  the  Csesarean  Christians,  ad- 
het^g  to  primitive  sunpUcity,  used  in  that  age  no  images.^ 

Epiphanius,  like  Eusebms,  deprecated  the  adoratkm  tif 
visible  representations.  The  bishop  of  Salamis  and  Metropolis 
tan  of  Cyprus,  passing  through  Anablatha  in  Palestine,  saw 
the  image  of  Jesus  or  some  samt  hanging  on  a  wall  before  the 
door  of  the  church.  This  the  bishop  ren^  and  declared  such 
an  «buse  to  be  contrary  to  Scriptural  authori^,  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  religion,  andf  unworthy  of  a  professing 
people;  Jerome,  who  translated  the  letter,  which  contains 
this- relation,  and  which^was  written  by  Epiphanius  to  John  c^f 

1  Libbmii,  1. 1021.  Bonos,  XII.  1.  Sandenu,  HI.  4.  Tmriflk.  I.  2.  B«H. 
n.  Si    Albisp.  94  30.    Mend.  IIL  ft.    Alaii.  IV.  16.    Fleiny.  IX. 

' Imagine* per idti prion fi^cok la- Oratorib  6dUaoatM  mm  faaue.  Petar.  in 
Joen.  4.  3S0.  SaUattim  fbiMe  in  provincia  Bc»etica  imacinom  atom  et  coltam. 
Alexaader,  14.  662.    Da  Pin,  1.  593.    Oanna  V.  4.    Labb.  1.  1053.    Bray.  1. 90. 

9  Jmnln,  4«  SOO.    ]>aPiit9«97' 
«  Petay.  XV.  14.    Alex.  14.  S65« 
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JcmaotanytbnMs  no  blam*oniibe  Metntpdtam^  buty  on  the 
conMoy,  oaU»him  u  patterli  of  pdfliine  BanodlyJ.  • 

The  wonhip  of  images  was^  m  the  seventlv  century,  oon- 
demned  by  pontifical  withority,  as  it  bad,  on  'former  occasnons, 
been  «leaouttced  by  Eutebius, 'EpiphaninB,  and  the  council  of 
Elvinu  •  6eiisnu8«  the  MassiMan  bishop,  bad  demoUsbed*  some 
imagesiTirhich  his  flock,  in  mistakmt  piety,  had  adored.  Greg- 
ory the  Oreatv  in  601,  wrote  to  ^renns  on  this  occasion ;  and 
blamed  the  bishop  for  breaking'  Aese  pictcEres,  but  praised 
himyin  anqunlified  language,  for  prev^sniing  their  adoration. 
These  similitudes,  said  his  in&llibility,  are  erected,-  ^<  not  for 
the  worship  of  any^  but  okly  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignomnt. 
Allow  images  therefore  to  be  made,  bal  forbid  them  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  any  manner."  Such  are  the  statements  of  DuPin, 
Bruys,  and  6odeaa«  Du  Pin  venders  Gregory's  words  by  a 
French  expression,  signifying  ^in  any  manner  whatevier/' 
Bmys  translates  the  pontiflP^ilanguagei  ^*in  any  way,"  and 
OoMau  **  in  ereiy  manner.'^ 

'  Dionysitts,  BeUarmine,  Alexander,  and '  Juenin  represent 
Gregory  as  condenKvii^y  not  the  'subordinate  veneration  of 
knagesy  bat  their  sapreme  adoration;  His  in&llibility,  accord- 
ing to  these  critics,  allowed  the  inferior  homage  of  theefe  pictures 
but  interdicted  their  sovereign  worship.  This  is  to  make  his 
holiness  mean  the  direct  opposite  of  wtiat  he  says.  The  intev* 
pretation  is  a  diametrical  invemon  of  the  expression.  The 
reasoning  of  these  authors  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  cHalec* 
tics.  Imases,  says  Gregori^,  are  intended  only  for  instruction, 
and  therefore,  say  Dionvsius^  Bellarminer  and  Juenin,  they 
are  also  designed  for  adoratioii.  Pictures,  according  to  fan 
in&Ilibility ,  are  to  be  worshipped  in  no  way,  and  therefore, 
according  to  modern  lofficians,  diey  are  to  l)e  worshipped  in 
someway.^  These  thecuoffians  reason  tike  men,  who  wish  to 
ridicule  the  subject  on  which  they  treats  The  allegation  of 
Dionysius,  says  Bruys,  is  ridiculous  in  the  view^of  sincerity 
and  tmpartiahty.' 

Synodal,  episcopal,  and  pontifical  authority  began;  in  the 
eighth  centnzy^  to  be  supported  by  imperial  power.  The  bishop, 
the  pontifi^  and  the  council^  attempted  in  vain  to  stem  the  tide 

^  Oomra  iiuii  ilBUui'  Sdriptowwp.    Jer«ni.L  8SS«  - 

In  accledA  Ohrifti  utiasmodi  Tela  qon  coiitn  religuniein  noilnm  Teninnt.  la- 
dlgna  eit  eocleiii  Chrbti  eft  popfolit,  qui  tibi  dnedm  tant.  Jerom,  4.'  SSSU  Ip. 
110..   Alet.  14.SSSi    DaPiiiyUS96.    Juaaia,  4.  SSO.  < 

*  QfUA  eat  adorari  yetaiaset  omnino  landaTimot.     Labb.  6.  1156. 

KoDad  adonuidam  in  eoclem,  Md  ad  i&itruesdsaiohitBlBodo  aiMtea  ihtit  net- 
ciantiom  ooOoMtatti*    Greg.  IX.    Bp.  Si 

Adorare  yero  imagines  onmibos  modii  evita.  Oreg^ad  Seik^en.'  Byitei'tatoute 
BHttiBia,  ifa'oa  ne  1m  adore.  >  Godeai  5%  14.    Da  Pia,  1;  574«    ' 

«  Dioaj.  IV.  1.    Alex.  14.  68S.    Bray.  1.  37ft. 
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of  popular  superstition.  Tlie  currant  of  idoktiy,  so  oongenud 
witn  ouman ,  depravity,  overwhelmed  or  subverted  afi  the 
barriers  of  ecclesiastical  prohibition.  The  clerffy ,  like  the  laity, 
were  hurried  down  the  overflowing  and  hea<uong  stream  of 
apostacy  9  and  bowed  with  the  multitude  to  the  painted  or 
sculptur^  idoL  The^  priesthood  and  the  people,  yielding  to 
the  inundation  of  error,  perpetrated  high  treason  against  God, 
and  substituted  the  work  of  the  pencil  and  chisel  for  the  Creator 
of  earth  and  heaven.  The  emperor,  on  this  exigency,  inter- 
posed the  arm  of  power,  and  shattered  into  fragments  the 
objects  of  idolatry. 

Leo  the  Isaurian  was  the  first  emperor  who  ventured  to 
oppose  the  threatening  impiety.  This  prince,  though  descended 
firom  an  humble  origm,  and  devoid  ot  literary  or  philosophical 
attainments,  possessed  extraordinary  vigour  and  intrepidity. 
Disgusted  witn  the  new  idolatry,  and  stimulated  by  the  sar- 
casms of  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the 
Anticbristian  innovation.  Full  of  this  design,  he  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  bishops  and  senators ;  and  all  these,  except 
Germanus,  concurred  in  the  plan  of  eradicating  the  superstition, 
as  an  innovation  in  the  church,  a  scandal  to  Christiani^,  and 
the  degradation  of  man.  The  emperor,  liowever,  proceeded  at 
first  with  caution.  He  interdicted  the  worship  of  images,  and 
removed  the  idols  from  the  altars  to  a  higher  place  in  the  tem- 
ples. This  remedy  proving  insufficient,  Leo  ordered  their 
demolition  without  delay  or  restrictbn.' 

The  execution  of  the  imperial  edict  was  attended  with  dread- 
ful commotions.  Leo,  stigmatized  for  irreligion  and  heresy,  was 
resisted  by  Germanus  and  Gregory,  the  patriarch  and  the 

Sontiff.  The  partisans  of  superstition,,  pnests  and  lajrmen, 
ew  to  arms.  The  Byzantine  citizens,  man  and.  women, 
attacked  the  imperial  army  and  massacred  several  c^  the 
soldiery.  Some  of  the  women  fell  in  arms,  and  received,  says 
Andilly,  a  glorious  death  as  the  reward  of  their  piety.' 

Pope  Gregory,  in  the  meantime,  attacked  Leo  with  the  pen, 
as  the  Byzantines  had  assailed  him  with  the  sword.  The  pon- 
tiff, in  his  letter,  characterized  the  emperor  as  stupid  and  igno- 
rant, and  in  the  warmth  and  benevolence  of  his  zeal,  "  prayed 
the  Lord  to  set  the  devil  upon  his  majesty."'  His  infalliDility*s 
petition,  no  doubt,  showea  great  piety.  But  the  holy  viceroy 
of  heaven,  while  he  described  the  emperor  as  a  ninny  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  &atan,  took  special  care  to  mention  his  own 

^  L«oii,  d'nne  nakMnce  obfcnrep  ne  deroit  I'empire  qn'  k  n  nre  Taleor.  Ver- 
tot,  7.    Theoph.  372.    Labb.  S.  646.    Giaimoii,  V.  f .  3.    Aloz.  14.  70. 

•Labb.  S.646.    AndxUy,  3SK 

•  InTocamoa  Ohriitam  nt  immittat  tibi  Daaoumem.  Labb.  S.  671.-  Bin.  6.  SSS. 
Bngray  1.  530. 
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dignityt  and  refwesented  huaaelf  as  an  eardily  Ood*  Oiegoiy, 
in  his  supplication  for  Leo,  had  evinced  great  piety,  and  in 
like  manner,  in  his  report  of  himself,  displayed  equal  modesty. 

Theaphanes,  Alexander,  Baromus,  Maimbourg,  and  Pagius 
have  flattered  Ore^iy  with  the  grossest  aduli^on,  notwith- 
standing his  invocation  of  his  infemaL  msgesty.  Theophanes 
represents  his  holiness  as '  excelling  in  word  and  deed.'  Alex- 
ander calls  the  superstitious  blasphemer  a '  holy  pontiff/  Gre- 
gory's letter,  says  .Baronius  and  Maimbourg,  was  worthy  of  the 
nigh  pontiff  who  was  its  author.^  The  pontifical  production,  in 
its  politeness  and  devotion,  was  quite  satis&ctory  to  the  Jesuits. 
The  epistle  remains  a  lasdng  monument  of  the  earthly  God's 
erudition  and  infallibility.  Gregory's  devotion,  in  his  reply  to 
Leo,  far  surpassed  Luther's  in  his  answer  to  Henry.  The  Ger- 
man refoili^r  certainly  did  not  spare  the  English  king.  His 
zeal  oflen  evaporated  in  abuse  and  scurrility.  But  the  reformer, 
in  the  use  of  these  weapon^,  was  far  excelled  by  the  pontiff. 
Gregory's  devotion  also  outshone  Luther's  as  much  as  his  zeal. 
Luther,  though  he  used  langua^  which  did  not  exceed  in 
urbanity,  never  ventured  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  devil. 
But  the  vicar-general  of  God  prayed  that  Satan  might  be  let 
loose  on  Leo,  and  this  was  the  pontiff's  best  supplication  for 
the  emperor.    . 

His  holiness  wielded  not  only  his  pen,  but,  if  credit  may  be 
attached  to  Theophanes,  Cedrenus,  Zonaras,  and  Nicephorus, 
plied,  on  this  occasion,  his  spiritual  artillery,  and  excommunicar 
ted  his  majesty.  He  circulated  apostoUc  letters  through  the 
empire,  stimulating  all  to  resist  tne  imperial  edict  for  the 
destruction  of  images.  The  Romans,  Italians,  Venetians,  and 
Lombards  flew  to  arms,  in  support  of  the  pontiff  and  their  idols, 
against  their  soveieign,  whom  tnev  accounted  guilty  of  apostacy 
and  a  design  of  substituting  Judaism  for  Chnstianity.  These 
holy  warriors,  who  contended  for  the  faith  which  was  idolatry, 
overthrew  Leo's  statues,  rejected  his  authoritv,  withheld,  at 
Gregory's  command,  the  public  revenue,  elected  a  new  magis- 
tracy, and.  finally  separated  Ravenna,  Venice,  Pentapolis,  and 
the  Roman  dukedom  from  the  imperial  dominions.* 

Ecclesiastical  was  minsled  with  military  war,  and  the  fulmi- 
nations  of  councils  with  xhe  tangible  logic  of  the  legions.  Gre- 
goty  the  Second,  in  726,  assenH>led  a  Roman  synra,  consisting 
of  the  neighbouring  bishops.  His  holiness  presided  in  person, 
and  opened  the  convention  with  a  speech  fraught  with  silly 
sophistry.     The  assembled  prelacy,  as  in  duty  bound,  acquies- 

^  Theoph.  272.    Alex.  14.  6S.  Baron.  An.  726.  PagL  Brev.  528.  Maimb.  282. 
*  Gresoire  diioit  aox  peoples  qu*!!*  ne  poaToient  en  conacience  payer  dee  tributa 
k  on  prmce  heretiqae.  Vertot,  13.  Qiaam,  V.  (.  2.  Bruy.  1. 520.  lib.  Pon.  156. 
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teA  in  his  inialltbiBiySs  dia>nfiiicii»  Aod  winwtd  tit  ftnfffltwnt 
enjoimiig  knage-worsfaipt  «ad  denouociDff  ioonoclagai»  as  pea- 
tilence  and  heresy.  Ore^ry  the  Third  followed  bis  pr^deces^ 
sot's  (example.  Hid  bolmessy  ia  732»  lieaded  a  Romaa  synod 
of  ninet^tnree  bisbopsi  v/ho  issued  «  constimtion  establishing 
the  apocrtc^c  practioe  of  symbdical  worship^  acid  denouncing 
dieprp&ne  atiocity  of  Iconoclasou^ 

These  ^vrestem  synods,  superintended,  by  the  Roman  pontifft 
vrete  opposed  by  an  eastern,  sanctioBed)  by  the  Byzantine 
patriarcn  and  the  Grecian  emperor.  Leo  bad  designed  a 
gtoeral  council  for  thef -decision  of  this  point,  which  had  excited 
snch  commotions  throuffb  Christendoni.  .TbiSi  however,  was 
opposed  by  tiie  pope  and  finsdhr  relinquished^  .  Constantine,  his 
son  and  successor,  having  subdued  the  Samcens,  fiut^rians, 
and  otBer  Barbarians^  turned  his  attention  to  the  e<9c]esiast]cal 
state  of  the  empire.  He  resolved  to  assemble  a  general  council 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  oonteated  topic  of  Iconoclasm4  He 
acoordii^ly  summoned  the  eastern  bi8bGf>s  to  meet  at  Constaik- 
linople,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  long-«£^ted  contro- 
versy. The  metropolitans  were  instraoted  to  bold  provincial 
councils  df  their  suffra^ns  for  discussion,  and  Sar  the  attainment 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  disputastion. 

The  imperial  directions  were  obeyed ;  and  the  Grecian  pren 
lacy,  to  the  amount  of  338,  met  at  Gonstomaneple  in  the  year 
764.  *  Anastasius  being  dead,  Theodosius.exajich  of  Asia,  and 
PostiUus  metropolitan  of  Palnpfailia  presided:  «nd  the  assem* 
bled  fathers  were  left  fre^  of  all  knpsrial  controL  The  session 
lasted  sik  months ;  during  which  time,>  the  subject  was  investir 
gated  widi  perseverance  and  deliberation.  The  result  was  9jb 
might  be  expected.  The  council  condemned  botli  the  use  and 
the  worship  ox  images.  Th6ir  use  was  represented,  as  dan- 
gerous ana  hurtful  Their  worship  was  stigmatized  as  the 
mrention  of  Satan,  the* sin  of  idolatry^ «nd  the. restoration  of 
paganism  under  the  name  of  Christianity.  The  adoration  of 
images,  the  Byzantine^  Synod  pronounced  blasphemy.  Depo- 
ttion  was  pronounced  agfainst  the  clergyi  andeKoommunicatioa 
against  the  laity,  who  should  be  goilty  of  the  impiety.  This 
decision  was  delivered  a^  founded  on  the  word  of  God,  the 
definitions  of  councils,  the  usage  of  the  church,  and  the  fetith 
of  the  fathers. '  The  chief  fathers,  whom  the  Byzantines  quoted, 
were  Eusebius,  Epiphauius,  Amphilochius,  and  Theodotus.^ 

The  abettors  of  emUeniatic  substitutions  in  the  worship  of 
God  hkve  made  the  Byzantine  synod  die  iBaik  of  insult  and 
obloquy.    0amascen  represented  it  as  destitute  of  authority. 

1  Iflibb.  a.  111. '  Bin.  5.  46a.    LMn  9.^  dl7i 
•  Tfaeoph.  2S5.    ZotttoB, !».  85.    Bniy.' 1.  554. 
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The  Niceana  aad  .monks  accused  it  of  henesy,  Judaism^ 
apodtac^f  Mafaometanism,  and  blaaphemy.  .  Labbeog  oaQs  it  a 
mad  conventicle:  whilst  Baronius  and- Bellannine riband  it 
guilty  of  ioUy^  absurdity 9  irreli^ion,  and  pm&nity..  The  By* 
santioe  fathers,  says  Andilly,  *  worshipped  the  DevO/  These 
allegations,  however,  are  au  slanders.  The  .mutilated  acts  of 
the  assembly  display  decided  evidence  of  sense  and  piety* 
The  Niceans  only  showed  their  weakness  in  dieir  attempts  u> 
confute  its  arguments.  No  good  reason  can  be  alleged  against 
its  universality »  Its  bishops  were  convened  by  the  emperor : 
and  were  free  and  unanimous.  The  patriarchs  of  Rome» 
Alexandriai  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  did  not  indeed  assist 
eithec  m  person  or  by  delegation*  But  the  Roman  pentiflr 
assisted  neither  by  personal  or  deputed  autbc»ity  in  the  second 
todi  fifth  general  councils.  Th|e  patriarchs  of  Alexandria^ 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  weie  under  the  control  of  the  Saracenst 
and,  in  consequence,  prevented  from  attending  the  Byzaiuine 
synod«  But  tne  Caliphs,  in  the  same  manner*  hindered  these 
dignitaries  from  appearing  in  the  second  Nioene  council,  whiefaf 
nevertheless,  was  in  the  end  vested  with  the  honour  of  cecu- 
menicity.* 

The  emperor,  having  by  rigour  and  severity  repreased  the 
opposition  of.  the  monks,  who  were  the  great  patrons  of  this 
superstition,  and^  in  the  end*  suppressed  the  whole  lazy  order* 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  enactments  of  th&  Bysantioe 
assembly  and  restoring  the  purit?^  of  Christian  worship*  Idol- 
atry fled  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  chun^h  and  relied  to  the 
caves  of  the  wilderness.  Andilly  complains  that  ^  the  whok 
workl  had  embraced  the  heresy  oi  Iconoclasm.'^.  Tbs  oriental  > 
or  Grecian  oommonion,  clergy  and  l^^t  submitted  to  the.C<Ni^ 
stantinopoUtan  decisbns,  rejected  idpis,  and  returned-  1^  the 
siinplicity  of  pristipe  pmity.  ' 

Tbe  ancient  and  modern  partisans  of  Popefy^haye  eshavsted 
language  in  abusing  the  emperor's  character,  md  contendadt  on 
this  topic,  for  the  palm  of  scandal  and  calumny.  TheoptooeSf 
Cedrenus,  ZonaraSt  BaToaius^  Alexander*'  Petavius^  MauDe 
bourgf  and  Labbeus,  in  their  ^seaV  fi>r  ortbodoxY  and  in  their 
rivaliy  of  detestation  to  heresy^  have  compared  CofHron^rmus* 
while  Hvipg^  to  Nero,  Domitian«  and  Diockeian,  aad  consigned 
him,  when  dead%  to  unquenchable  fiie  >in  the  lowest  ^  al^se  of 
perdition.' 

>  Labb.  S.  650.    AndffljT,  3S9,    Labb.  S.  e4S.    Pa  Pin,  9.  36.    AUx.  14.  688. 
*  ToQt  le  monde  avoit  embnMtft'odtte  berasi^w'   MMBj.  413. 
^Jhfp$  a^0ttm iei^Sd»i/» . - '  tThiwf hiii  30D. 
Ad  qiuB  mtgrarot  sappUoia  non  obfcore  momtravit    Labbb  8.  649. 
Aano 4— waftmi  UMpndw;    Vetijr.  I*  3Mf  QwlfSff  STft.  iMiammk  f*  ^« 
Al«x.  14.  74.    AmSSXfy,  461. 
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The  emperor  not  only  destroyed  images  and  relics,  but  also 
depriTcd  saints  of  their  titles.  Paul  and  Peter,  Georgius  and 
Tneodorus  were,  by  imperial  authority,  divested  of  saintship. 
The  two  former  were  to  be  denominated  apostles,  and  the  two 
latter,  martyrs  t  and  this  regulation  he  extended  to  the  whole 
canonized  confraternity.  The  mother  of  God  herself  did  not 
escape  the  emperor's  impiety.  He  proscribed  the  invocation, 
intercession,  ana  holy-<lays  of  her  ladyship,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  destitute  of  ail  power  either  in  neaven  or  on  earth. 
He  would  not  even  allow  a  petition  to  be  preferred,  or  a  holy 
day  kept,  in  honour  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  This,  which  Alex- 
ander calls  execrable  blasphemy,  was,  to  be  sure,  a  shocking 
sin  and  a  pestilent  heresy,  for  which  his  name  deserved  to  be 
consigned  to  ignominy  and  his  soul  to  Satan. 

The  accession  of  Constantine  and  Irene,  who  succeeded  Leo 
and  Copronymus,  diversified  Christendom  with  another  variation 
from  Iconoclasm  to  idolatry.  Irene,  who  during  Constantine*8 
minority  executed  the  imperial  power,  was  the  patroness  and 
protector  of  emblematical  adoration.  This  women  possessed 
the  ambition  of  Lucifer  and  the  malignity  of  a  demon.  Many 
historians  have  accused  her  of  being  instrumental  to  the  murder 
of  her  husband ;  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  create 
strong  suspicions.  She  swore  against  the  worship  of  images, 
which  she  revived,  and  therefore  was  guilty  of  perjury.  She 
pot  out  the  eyes  of  Nicephorus,  and  aniputated  tne  tongues  of 
Christopher,  Nicetas,  Anthemus,  and  Eudoxas,  Constantine*8 
sons,  for  suspicion  of  conspiracy.  She  destroyed  the  eyes  of 
her  own  son  with  such  baibarity,  that,  according  to  Theophanes, 
he  expired  in  agony.  The  sun,  avenging  the  deed  of  cruelnr, 
continued,  say  the  Greek  historians,  to  withhold  his  rays  for 
seventeen  days ;  while  ships,  deprived  of  light,  wandered  on 
the  darkened  ocean.*  Heaven,  says  Moreri,  felt  a  horror  at 
the  work  of  inhumanity.  An  ambiguity  in  Theophanes 
deceived  some  modems,  whose  error  has  been  adopted  by  the 
credulity  of  Popery  and  copied  by  the  zeal  of  Protestantism. 
The  son  of  Irene,  Uinded  indeed  by  the  maternal  tenderness 
of  his  parent,  survived  many  years,  oppressed  by  the  court  and 
foiigotten  by  the  world.  *  No  woman,^  says  Bruys,  *  was  ever 
less  worthy  of  life  than  this  princess.*  '  Her  ambition,'  says 
Godean,  *  made  her  violate  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man.'* 
These  accomplishments  fitted  the  empress  for  the  agency  of 
Sat^n  jn  the  restoration  of  idolatiy.  She  was  worthy  of  the 
task  which  she  undertook  and  executed. 

Many,  indeed,  both  Greeks  and  Latins,  ha^e  praised  Irene's 


s  Zmmm,  •.  S5,  0s.    Thaa^.  Sir.    IVattr.  1.  3M.    Moreri,  5. 1«B.    Brtiy.  1. 
6SS.    GbdMn,  ft.  64S.  ^ 
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porityt  seal,  piety » and  constancy.  Theodofus  and  Theophanes 
extol  her  virtue  aod  excellence.  The  Greeks  placed  her 
amonff  the  saints  in  their  menology ;  and,  in  holy  festivity,  cele* 
brate  ber  anniversary.  Hartmann  and  Binins,  in  more  modem 
times,  flatter  her  prudence  and  pieiy.  Alexander  lands  '  her 
religion  and  faith,  as  worthy  of  immortal  honour,'  though  h^ 
ambition  and  the  blinding  of  her  son,  he  admits,  ^  exposed  her 
to  reprehension.'  Andilly  eulogizes  '  the  virtue  and  devotion 
of  this  princess,  who  scared  above  the  weakness  of  her  sex, 
and  restored  the  church  to  its  primeval  beauty.'  Baronios 
justifies  ^  the  assassination  of  her  son.'  He  commends  *  the 
mhumanity  which  arose  from  zeal  for  religion.'  The  annalist 
even  dares,  in  shocking  and  blasphemous  misapplication,  to 
abuse  scriptural  language  in  support  of  the  atrocity.^ 

The  empress,  in  Uie  prosecution  of  her  plan,  began  widi  an 
act,  which  in  itself  may  be  commendable,  bat  which,  in  Irene 
as  afterward  in  the  papist,  James  11.  king  of  England,  wad 
only  an  ostensible  step  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  secret  design, 
destructive  in  the  end  of  the  pretended  project  She  proclaimed 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  her  subjects,  which,  in  this  deceiver, 
was  only  preparatory  to  the  total  destruction  of  all  freedom  of 
worship.  She  next,  in  furtherance  of  her  scheme,  promoted 
Tarasius  her  secretary,  who  was  devoted  to  idols,  and  who 
possessed  resolution  and  address,  but  a  lajrman,  to  the  patri- 
archal  dignity.  She  summoned  a  genersu  council  fot  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy  and  the  restoration  of  peace. 
Adrian,  the  Roman  pontiff,  delegated  two  sacerdotal  represen* 
tatives  of  his  holiness.  The  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  oppressed  by  me  Saracens,  could  attend  neither 
in  person  nor  by  representation.  Bat  two  va^bond  monksy 
wimout  any  commission,  assumed  for  the  occasion  their  antho* 
lit^ ;  though  undeputed,  say  Baronius  and  (}odeau,  by  tliese 
oriental  prelates.^  The  bishops,  amounting  to  three  hundred, 
met  at  Pficsea,  and  were  all  m>m  the  eastern  empire,  winch, 
owing  to  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens  and  the  separation  of 
the  western  provinces,  was  exceedingly  contracted.  No 
bishops  attended  from  Africa,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
or  Bntain. 

The  council,  after  its  convention,  aoon  despatdied  the  bnsi- 
ness  for  which  it  had  assembled.    Eighteen  days  of  uproar  and 

m 

>  M oUer  pradentifiims  «t  rtii^iota.    Hartmaim,  ia  Attt  VX. 

Roligkme  et  pietate  floreotiHima  nralier.    Bia.  5.  583. 

Auft^f€t9  fv«c/lfia.    Tlieoph.  973.    Lmnoj,  4.  227. 

Ob  refigbnem,  fidem,  el  pietatem,  iamortau  hods  digna  Ireno.  Alex.  14. 419. 
.AndiUy,  &l.    8pon.  797.  1. 

*  Let  patriaccnet  no  les  sroienC  paa  propwment  depates.  Gedean,  5.  097. 
Banm.  Aan.  785.   Theophaiieii  809.    nattaa,  f07.    Bitt.  8. 151.    Cribb.  2.  458. 
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ourmg*  ended  aa  j»  defimcioa  of  Tailh  m  .&voar  cf  iiM|Mnr« 
Painteieli  woveo^  and  sculptured  iomgea  of  Jpsus,  Mary,iiDg^ 
8«iiiti>  piophettt  apoatleS) , martyrs,  and  all  bolv  men,  ivere« 
aoooisding  t(>  tbeNtiseoe  eQtiiQUQenty  to  be  eieoted  in  cburobes, 
hcMiaes,  and  highways ;  on  walla,  tablets,  holy  vestmeptSj  and 
sacred  vessels;  and  these  were  to  be  wordlupped  not  witbjsove** 
reign  but  booocaurytadomtion*.  The  .person  Wno  sbpuld  dip^nt, 
was, if  an  ecdestastie,  io  be  deposed,  and,  if  a  layn^an,  to  h^ejr 
Gommiioicated.  ThU-definition*  which  the  good  bishops  in  loud 
v«)K)ifefation  declared  to  be  the  fiuth  of  the  apostles*  the  fatberst 
and  the  cbiifcb^>waa  si^ed  by  the  coimcil,  tb^  empress. and 
afterward  by  pope  Adnan* 

The  saored  synod,  haviog  issued  this  Christian  definition,  bad 
only  one  other .  duty  to  perform.  This  oonsisted  in  the  cere* 
moQ^  af  the  paniog  benediction.  The  holj^  fathers,  on  this  as 
on  similar.ecea0ions,,always,Qoncluded  their  sessipns  with  be- 
stowing thett  blessing  in  very  evangelical  terms,  on  all  who 
should  have  the  >  aassvitfiQe  to  reject  th^r  infallible  authpri^. 
This  benediction  consisted  iO'  an  anthem  of  execrationpi.  not 
indeed  sungbut  shouted  in  concert,  and  in  deafening  yells«  against 
all  who  should  deny  «arioppQse  their  omcular  decisions.^  ^  *^  Uursr 
6d,'Vrpared  the  holy  m«i,  f^  curseld  be.  all  who  do  not  salute* 
bonoiir,  veneralei.worshiprand  adore  the  holy  imafijes^  Cursed 
be  they  I  who  c^  imaflesi  idols.  Cursed-  be  aU  those  who 
dissent.  Guned  he  all  who  gainsay.  Cursed  be  all  Iconoclasts. 
Cursed  be  attwbo  hdd  communion  with  Iconoclasts."  .The 
holy  mei»  oeortainly  showed  thiemselv^. adepts  in  the  Chrisftian 
aecompUshment  of  rcursii^^.and  delivered  their  maledictions, 
with  wooderftil  freedom  and  precision.,  The  infallible  fathers, 
whatevier  might  have  .been  their  skill  in  theology,  werq  ma^rs 
IB  the  art  <of  hnntfUiig  imprecations*  It  was  weU  theiy  d^l^not 
burat  their  pteoioua^ungs  in  pronounping  these  anathemas. 
Their  abouldera,  after  .being  delivered  from  ^qcb  a^  load  o( 
denuBciations>  must  have  felt  reeved,  light,  (ind  easy.'  ; 

The  Nicene  councU  was  an  intriguing  cabal  of  koavesi  and 
superstitieoists.  1  ^Its^aets,'  says  Gibib^ni  Vremain  a^^rioua 
monument  of  superstition  and  .ignorance,  of  fiJeehpod.  and 
folly.'  The  French  king  and  prelacy,  in  the  Caroline  Bcpks, 
pronouD0e4l  the  Nicene  assembly  destitute  of  eloquence  and 
oommon  sense.'  The  eighteen  geneva!  oouticik  indeed  .ara  so 
many  instances  of  human  perversity.  But  the  Niceans,  in  this 
respect,  seemed  to  have  eoUpsed' all  their' predecessoes  and 
successors,  and  to  have  fidrlv  carried  aw^  the  palm  of  credu- 
lily,  ignoranoet  jargon,  ana  knavery^    Pardal  aa  weak,  the 

«  Ofmb|>,  2,  S05.; .  Bii^  S,.  72^  ^t^siWp  4S1. .  ,Ul>Kf.  1226. 
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Ificene  fiithers  were  the  mere  tods  of  a  rapendtioas  empress, 
and  were  assembled  not  to  examine  bat  to  dogmatize,  not  Id 
try  the  cause,  bnt  to'  pronoance  sentence.  Their  decision 
denoted  *  a  foregone  conclusion.'  The  council  were  the  passive 
creatures  of  an  arbitrary  and  wicked  woman,  and  submitted 
with  crouching  imbecility  to  imperial  dictation.' 

The  Byzantine  and  Nicene  councils  of  the  Oreeks  were 
rejected  by  all  the  Latins,  except  the  Italians,  and  exhibit  in 
striking  colours  the  diversity  of  Komanism.  The  Oreeks  were 
divided  into  two  factions,  the  Iconolatrians  and  the  Iconoclasts. 
The  former  were  devoted  to  the  use  and  worship  of  images : 
both  of  which  the  latter  rejected.  The  Icondatnans  bow^  to 
the  decision  of  the  Nicene  Synod  sanctioned  by  Irene ;  and  the 
Iconoclasts  submitted  to  the  ConstantinopoUtan  council  sanc-^ 
tioned  by  Constantine.  The  Latins,  except  the  mere  creatures 
of  the  pope,  patronized  a  third  system,  and  admitted  the  use 
of  painted  and  sculptured  representations,  but  deprecated  their 
adoration.  These  steered  a  middle  course  between  the  adora* 
tk>n  and  the  destruction  of  the  portredt  and  the  statue,  which 
they  admitted  into  the  temple,  not  as  objects  of  worship,  but  as 
ornaments  of  the  sanctuaiy,  and  memorials  of  devotion  and 
history.  This  system,  which  is  a  medium  between  the  worship 
and  abolition  of  symbolical  substitutions,  was  adopted  in 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  England.*  This  appears  iifom ' 
the  opposition  of  the  Caroline  Books,  the  English  clergy,  and 
the  Frankfordian  and  Parisian  councils. 

The  Caroline  Books,  which  were  the  composition  .of  the 
French  clergy  in  the  name  of  the  French  monarch  Charle- 
magne, who  published  the  work  as  his  own  production,  depre- 
cated Iconoclasm  and  Iconolatrianism,  and  censured  the 
Byzantine  and  Nicene  councils.  The  imperial  critic  and  theo- 
logian arraigned  the  Byzantines  for  ignorance  and  temerity,  in 
confounding  images  with  idols,  and  tonishing  these  ornaments 
of  the  temple,  these  memorials  of  piety,  and  helps  of  instruo* 
tion.' 

The  royal  disputant,  however,  stigmatized  the  Niceans  with 
the  deepest  marks  of  reprehension.  He  disclaimed  their 
authority,  and  deprecated,  m  the  strongest  terras,  their  anathe- 
mas and  errors.  He  called  the  Nicene  council  the  false  synod 
of  the  Oreeks,  and  ridiculed  its  assumed  universality  as  a  mere 
dotage :  while  he  exposed  the  madness  of  their  imprecations 
against  all  who  rejected  their  superstition.  These  observations, 
the  Western  emperor  accompanied  with  many  cutting  reflec- 

i  Gibbon,  9. 145.    Da  Pin,  2.  89. 

•  Dm.  2.  79.    Mortfv  4.  tTt.    Mmc  14.  790i    Da  FiB,».4S 

*  Lib.  Oaral.  1. 1.    Dn  Pin,  2.  8Sb    V«IFr.  1.  48a 


tkms  on  the  Eaitero  empress  and  die  BysiiDtiiie  patiiaichi  who 
had  patronized  the  impiety. 

The  Fre&ch  soyereigQ  refuted  all  the  arguments  of  the  Nice- 
ans,  and  proscribed  all  image-worship  of  every  description. 
He  condemned  this  kind  of  adoration  in  all  its  forms ;  whether 
denominated  veneration,  worship,  salutation,  honour,  homage^ 
or  invocation :  while,  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  Nicene 
definition,  he  prohibited  the  lighting,  incensing,  and  kissing  of 
these  senseless  productions  of  the  pencil  or  chisel.  The  sove* 
reign,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  holy  oecumenical  assembly  of 
Nicea,  interdicted  the  honouring  of  images  even  with  relative 
worsUp,  or  the  veneration  due  under  the  Jewish  estabUdmient 
to  the  ark,  or  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  to  the  Bible. 
Image-worship,  in  all  its  forms,  he  characterized  as  superfluity, 
superstiuon,  vanity,  sacrilege,  and  superlative  absurdity.^ 

The  opposition  to  the  Nicene  council,  in  the  Caroline  Books, 
has  been  acknowledged  by  aU  the  candid  critics  of  Romanism; 
such  as  Daniel,  Du  Pin,  Moreri,  Bruys,  and  Mabillon.  The 
Carc^e  Books,  says  Daniel,  ^  represent  the  Nicene  convention 
as  the  object  of  execration,  and  turn  all  its  ar^ments  into  ridi^ 
ctule.''  Similar  statements  are  found  in  Du  Pm,  Moreri,  Bruys, 
Itfabilkm,  and  many  other  historians. 

Thete  statements  are  corroborated  by  the  admission  of  those 
who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Caroline  Books,  such  as 
Bellarmine,  Surius,  Sanderus,  and  Alan.'  These  critics 
account  the  Caroline  publication  a  forgery,  composed  by  some 
firiend  of  Iconoclasm  and  transmitted  by  Cnarlemagne  to 
Adrian  for  refutatioru  The  insinuation  of  forgery  has  been 
amply  confuted  by  Alexander  and  Juenin ;  and  is  now  aban* 
doned.  But  the  patrons  of  this  opinion  grant  that  the  desim 
and  tendency  of  the  imperial  production  was  to  overthrow  me 
Nicene  council  and  symbolical  worship. 

The  Nicene  council,  rejected  in  this  manner  by  the  French, 
was  also  disclaimed  by  the  English.  Ofia,  king  of  the  Mer- 
cians, transmitted  a  copy  of  its  acts  to  the  British  clergy,  who, 
according  to  Hoveden  and  Westminister,  condemned  its  defini- 
tion as  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  worthy  of  execration  by  the 
wbble  church  of  God.^    Alcuin,  at  the  instance  of  the  English 

i  Lib.  OaioL  11.  21,  23,  24,  25,  28,  29,  30.  Jnewn,  4.  396.  Alex.  14, 691,737. 
BroY.  1. 5S6.    Da  Pin,  2..  40. 

*  Dam  06t  oarftf e  le  ooncfle  de  Niofte  teim  oontre  iMBrifle^aina^  est  repF»- 
•ent^  oomme  on  o^et  d'ezecntion,  nne  affectation  da  tonrnar  en  ndicola  tontea 
lea  nreorea  da  dogma.    Dan.  2.  SL 

•  BeU.  n.  15.    Sand.  11.  5. 

4  Omniiio  eecfaaiA  Dei  ezecratiir.  Horedan,  Ann.  792.  Wett  Ann.  793.  Alex. 
14.  789.    Bpelffl.  1.  30S. 

Oontempaerant  a^oe  eoaaentientaa  eeadeaaBayenittt.  Iskb,  9. 101.  Alex.  14. 
205. 
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^MGopacy,  oonfiitad  the  Nioeae  dogma  on  aociptaral  wdioiity, 
in  a  work  which  was  afterward  presented  in  their  name  le 
Charlemagne  the  French  king. 

The  Njcene  council,  disclaimed  in  this  mamm  W  the  French 
and  British  clergy,  was,  in  794y  condemned  at  Frankfort,  bj 
the  whole  Western  prelacy.  This  synod  was  assembled  by 
the  Western  emperor  from  all  Italy»  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  England,  and  consisted  of  three  hundred  bishops  with  the 
Roman  pontiff's  vicars  Theophylact  and  Stepnen.  The 
Frankforoian  council,  Baionius  admitSf  was,  fiom  its  numbers 
and  the  presidency  of  the  papal  Legates,  called  plenary  or 
general*' 

Its  second  canon  condemned  the  definition  of  the  second  Nioene 
council  on  the  wotsbip  of  images.  The  Fiankfordians  called 
the  Nicene,  the  Byzantine  councO,  because  it  began  and  ended 
at  Constantinople.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  jarring  councils, 
Alan,  Valentin,  Vasques,  and  Binius,  have  alkged  that 
the  fathers  of  Frankfort  ocmdenmedi  not  the  assembly  under 
Irene  in  favour  of  image-worship,  but  the  synod  under  Coih 
stantine  in  fiivour  of  Iconoclasm.  But  the  supporition  is  un* 
founded,  and,  at  the  present  day,  is  r^ected  oy  the  ablest 
popish  critics.  The  Frankfordian  canon  condemns  emblematic 
adoration;  and  therefore  is  in  direct  hostility  to  the  Nione 
definition.  This  condemnation  of  the  Niceaas  by  the  Frankr 
finrdians  was  maintsuned  by  all  the  contemporary  hislorianSf 
and  has  been  admitted  by  all  the  papal  authon  possessing 
an^  candour  till  the  present  day.  Tne  foot  is  attested  by 
E^hard,  Hincmar,  Adhelm,  Ado,  Conrad,  Begino,  Aimon^ 
Bterman,  aad  Aventinns,  as  well  as  by  MabiUon,  Bellarmine, 
Vellv,  Platina,  Baronius,  Perron,  Cassander,  Mareri,  and  Du 
Pin.^  <  The  second  canon  of  Fmnkfinrty  says  MabiUon,  ^  was 
enacted  against  the  Byzantine  or  Nioeae  Synod  of  the  Greeks, 
which  the  French,  at  that  time,  did  not  account  universal, 
because  it  was  composed  of  the  Orientals  and  not  jret  received 
by  the  Westerns.*  Accordii^  to  Bellarmine, '  images-worship 
and  the  sixth  ^neral  council  were  proscribed  at  Frankfort.' 
The  Frankfordiaas,  says  Velly,  'unanimoudy  rejected 'the 
authority  and  universalis  of  the  second  Niceaa  assembly/ 
The  statements  of  Platina,  BaroDius,  Perron,  Cassander,  Mbreriit 
and  Du  Pin,  are  simihir  to  those  of  MabiUon,  Bellannine,  aad 
VeUy. 

t  Bin.  S.  1S4.    Lthh.  9.  57.    Spoa.  704.  HL 

*  Saemndos  eft  contrm  B»yam  syBo^^"™  Gneoomm  OmMtmtinopoli  hiTiitim.  M 
Mt,  eoBtn  Mcuiidaiii  Nicsmnii,  qvaM  GaUi  tumc  promuTttnaUlMlMri  Mn  ftnbtt. 
iiabiUflft,  2.  911.  Ib  ijBodo  FnaoofardiwiM  «tw  diifiirimm  ni  imimwi  mem  «d»> 
reator.    BeUarndn,  IL  14.    Let  p^ret  de  Fxiacfiirt  le  nQettamt  d'm 


meat  mieiiime  et  defeoderenfe  de  le  nmder  eoome  CEoomeniqiie.    VeUj>  !•  4SS.- 
Oedera,  S.  635.    Alex,  14. 730^  7S2.    Fletiiiit,  107.    Ba^S^lSS.    IfonMi  4.171* 
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The  Frankferdrans,  besides  condemning  the  Niceans,  *  pro- 
hibited all  kinds  of  image  worship,*  without  any  exception  or 
limitation.*  The  assembly,  in  the  second  canon,  interdicted 
tfiis  kind  of  homage,  *  in  all  its  forms,'  whether  denominated 
tespect,  honour,  invocation,  worship,  or  adoration.  One  indeed 
can  hardly  help  feeUnff  some  pity  for  Baronius,  Alexander, 
Maimbourg,  Pagius,  and  Juenin,  in  their  attempts  to  elude  the 
unqualified  and  unsparing  prohibition  contained  in  this  utmeld- 
ine  and  unmanageable  canon.  The  Frankfordian  councO  also 
adbpted  and  sanctioned  the  Caroline  Books,  which  had  proscribed 
ereiy  species  of  symbolical  adoration.  The  Garohne  Books 
besides  had  approved  the  sentiments  of  Gregory  the  Oreat,  wfao^ 
in  his  epistle  to  Berenus,  had  denounced  every  description  of 
image-worship.  The  language  of  the  pontiff,  the  emperor,  and 
the  council  on  these  occasions  is  so  clear  and  unambiguous  as 
to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  evasion  and  chicaneiv* 

The  Frankfordian  council  was  followed  by  the  Parisian  synod 
wider  Lewis  in  825.  This  assembly  met  at  the  suggestion  of 
Michael  the  Grecian  emperor,  by  permission  of  Eugenius  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  by  the  authority  of  Lewis  the  French  king. 
Michael  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Lewis,  requesting  his  inter- 
ference with  Eugenius  for  the  settlement  of  the  protracted  divi- 
sions respecting  emblematic  worship.  Lewis  interposed  his 
influence,  and  endeavoured  to  engage  Eugenius  against  the  new 
idolatry,  but  without  success.  The  Roman  hierarch,  however, 
granted  the  French  prelacy  the  liberty  of  assembling  for  the 
examination  of  the  controversy.  A 'synod  therefore  met  at 
Paris  in  825,  and  consisted  of  the  most  learned  and  judicious 
of  the  French  clei^ ;  such  as^gobard,  Jeremy,  Jonas,  Fre^ 
culf,  Theodomir,  Amtdarius,  and  pungaL' 

The  sacred  synod,  assembled  in  consultation,  decided  against 
the  Roman  pontiff,  the  Nicene  council,  and  symbolical  adora- 
tion. The  Parisians,  it  must  be  confessed,  treated  Adrian, 
God's  vicar-^neral,  with  very  little  ceremony.  The  French 
episcopacy,  m  DaniePs  statement,  *  spoke  of  the  Roman  json- 
off,  as  well  as  of  the  Nicene  council,  with  the  utmost  contempt;* 
and  had  the  assurance,  according  to  Bruys,  Labbetis,  and 
Alexander,  to  char^  his  infallibility  with  imorance,  supersti- 
tion, impertinence,  mdiscretion,  absurdity,  felsehood,  impie^, 
error,  obstinacy,  and  opposition  to  the  truth.'    This  was  hardly 

<  Sanetiwimi  Patres  nostri  omniixKNiii  udorationeiii  et  geifilutem  reiraeiites  eon- 
tMBpiomiif.    Labb.  9.  101.    Alex.  14.  205.    Jnenin.  4.  397. 

•  Mabiyoii,  8.  405.    Alex.  14.  740.    Bni}r.  9.  9. 

*  lb  parloMit  «T6c  beaaeonp  de  meprii  de  ceHe  que  1»  Pape  Adrian  I.  a^oH 
eerit»  onel^M  aim^M  aaparavant  k  llmperatnce  Irene.  Di  ne  traitoient  pai 
waAmoL  le  ieocmd  eonoile  de  Nic^e,  et  reimage  que  le  mtee  Pape  aroit  fidt  poor 
ladifandre  oeatra  toft  litTW  Garoifaif.    Dan.  S.  ill. 
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cml  to  llie  head  of  the  chmch,  and  is  calculatedm  convey  no 
high  opinioD  of  Fiendi  politeness  in  the  ninth  century. 

The  Parisian  assembly  censured  the  holy,  infijliblei  Nicene 

?rnod  with  equal  fieedom.  The  Niceans,  these  refractory 
arisians  found  gu]lit7  of  presumption,  ignorance^  error,  and 
superstition.  The  Grecian  council  also,  according  to  these 
French  critics,  tortured  revelation  and  tradition  to  extort  evi- 
denoe  in  &vour  c^  emblematic  adoration.  The  Nicene 
definiticHi  was  represented  as  contrary  to  reason,  revelation, 
and  tradition :  and  many  passages,  in  proof  of  this  allegation, 
were  collected  from  the  fiithers  and  otner  ecclesiastical  monu- 
oients.  The  Caroline  Books  against  the  Nicene  council  and 
sculptured  adoration  were  approved  and  sanctioned.*  The 
French  clergy,  it  seems,  were  insensible  to  Nicene  in&lUbility. 
The  French  convention,  in  unequivocal  language,  condemned 
ima|;e  worship,  luid  in  very  unflattering  terms,  *  traced  the 
origm  of  this  pestilential  supersdtion  in  Italy  to  ignorance  and 
the  wickedest  custom.*  The  Parisian  prelacy  would  allow 
this  plague  no  better  origin  than  Roman  and  Italian  usage, 
ignorance,  and  atrocity.  The  likeness  of  the  saint,  troy 
inscribed  as  unworthy  of  adoration,  and  inferior  to  the  cross 
and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.' 

The  Latins,  in  this  manner,  through  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  rejected  the  new  form  of  idola« 
try.  The  French,  in  particular,  resisted  the  novelty  with 
firmness  and  freedom.  This,  in  consequence,  Sirmond  called 
the  French  heresy.  The  impugners  of  the  superstition  in 
France,  Mezeray  describes  as  superior  in  number  and  erudidon^ 
Daniel,  following  Mezeray,  represents  the  innovation  as  depre- 
cated by  the  more  numerous  and  learned  of  the  French  nation. 
These,  in  the  strongest  language,  denounced  the  adoration  of 
images;  though,  steering  a  middle  course  between  their  wor* 
ship  and  abolmon,  they  permitted  their  use  for  the  ornament  of 
temples,  the  instruction  of  spectators,  and  the  encouragement 
of  aevotkm. 

Qi  Jofferest  inwiM  les  raspoBiM  da  Pape.  11  y  a  o€rtamat  ehoaet,  qnfU.  y  • 
appoM  a  la  Torite.    Bniy.  2.  9,  10. 

.  Ignoranter  in  aodem  ncto  a  recto  tamite  deTiaTeriL    Inditcrat^  feciaae  in  eo 
qnod  MipantitiiM^  aat  adorari  josdt    Labb.  9.  645,  446. 

Bom  iDMndMa  in  aadam  eputola  qoodam  teidinonaa  Pstrum  TakLs  abfona,  at 
ad  rem  de  tna  agebatar  minime  pertinenda.  ^  Alex.  14.  749. 

>  lis  paMerent  Joaqve  k  ocmdamner  le  aepti^me  lynode.    Godea.  6.  65 

Ifti  non  mediocriter  emTenint.  Qnsdam  Scriptoramm  teatimonia  eC  Patraai 
diota  ad  fOBoi  wyewtiliotnni  erroreaBi  cewSnaandnni  viidaiiler  mwpiennt  eCeldeni 
■M  wn  inoonpetaater  aptaTenmt.  Alex.  14.  749.  Ut  approavennt  la  eeaiora 
qaa  ChariaiBi^ne  wnAt  finta  da  eoneiie  de  Nio4e  daaa  lea  Lrnat OtnSm».  Bn^.  S.  9. 

*  U  ne  fidlnt  point  penaettra  le  ealto  das  ioMgai.  Meaany,  1.  499.  Partial 
▼eritatja  ignorantiA,  partim  peMinus  oaanatodtnii  oflo,  indoa  ■nparrtitiaaia  peilit 
ia  ipiA  atfam  ItaBi  molawMMt.    AkK.  14.  7M.    ^aaoia*  4.  9S4.41S^      • 
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Cbademagnei  Agobard,  Jonas  tmi  Wdafirid«  in  pnrtictihuv 
resisted  the  novelty  widi  distingQished  sbUity*  TUn  has  been 
ftated  b  clear  terms  by  Godeant  MabiUon»  and  Heseray. 
Godeau  xemaiks  that  the  French  king  wrote  a  woric  against  dug 
kind  of  worship  to  Pope  Adrian;  The  Caroline  Books  also 
were  pointed  against  the  rising  superstitaon*  Agobardi  Ardi- 
bishop  of  Lyons,  acted  a  distinguisned  part  in  the  controyersy. 
This  prelate,  Mabillon  observes,  reoommended  the  destmctiDii 
of  images  rather  than  their  adoration.  This  descriptioQ  of 
homage,  even  when  relative,  Agobard,  says  Oodean,  ^declared 
a  violation  of  the  &ith,  a  change  of  forms  rather  than  a  rennn- 
ciation  of  idols,  and  an  act  inconsistent  with  the  sincere  worship 
of  God.'  Jonas,  bishop  of  Orleans,  according  to  this  historian, 
*  entertained  the  same  opinion.'  Mezeray  delivers  the  same 
account  of  Jonas  and  Agobard,  and  celates  their  hostility  to 
the  new  mode  of  worship.  Wala&id,  thongh  more  moderate, 
avowed,  on  this  topic,  similar  sentiments.  The  French, 
Matnllon  grants,  *  persisted  in  this  system  till  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century.'* 

Such  was  the  hostility  in  the  West  against  image-worship. 
Its  destiny,  in  the  East,  was  less  uniform.  The  propagation  of 
the  impiety  among  the  Greeks,  with  whom  it  originated,  was, 
for  halt  a  century  after  as  weU  as  before  the  Nicene  council,  at* 
tended  with  many  vicissitudes  and  variations.  The  Empress 
Irene  had,  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Constantine,  estab* 
fished  the  superstition  by  an  ecclesiastical  decisk>n,  which  she 
supported  by  civil  enactments.  Idolatry,  in  consequence,  gained 
a  temporary  triumph.  The  victory,  however,  was  transitory. 
Constantine,  on  obtaining  a  shadow  of  power,  proceeded,  says 
Platina,  to  repeal  the  ^nodal  and  imperial  laws  in  ftvour  of 
emblematic  worship.  But  Constantino's  authority  was  also 
temporary.  The  orthodox  mother  deprived  the  heretical  son 
of  his  power  and  his  eyes :  and,  by  these  means,  resttxred  the 
painted,  woven,  and  sculptured  sods  to  all  their  glory.  Their 
adoration,  however,  was  destined  soon  to  expenence  another 
revolution.  Irene,  the  tender  parent  and  pious  empres3,  depar- 
ted, and  was  enrolled  as  a  saint  in  the  nrmament  of  Grecidn 
Menology,  in  which,  to  the  present  day,  she  shines  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Nicephoros,  her  successor,  allowed  a 
general  liberty  of  worship,  which,  according  to  the  monks, 

^  Flnaeon  «t  te  plot  dootet,  antra  antra  Jonas  d'Oileaiit  «t  Agobafd  da  Lyon, 
aa  poiiTalaBt  anffiir  qn'on  adom  laa  inotfiga*  Mazanyi  1.  40S«  Floaiaafs  atott 
dfATif  ^'na  fcUoit  poini  laor  nndra  da  cnlta.  Oa  iwrtiy  tfui  tanoit  la  miliaa  antv» 
I'adoratioa  at  Tabolnon  daa  inMgaa,  paniit  vwmr  M  oalm  da  plna  granda  paitio 
daa  aeaTaaa  da  Franea  at  da  la  eonr.    DasM,  2.  79. 

Oharlamagika  antoya  nn  livra  oonira  la  cidia  daa  inmsaa  an^Fi^.    Ooiwi.  Sw 
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caused  bis  temporal  arid  eternal  perdhioii.'  Ifichaers  reiffn 
was  cnaiiced  by  superstitioa  and  iddatnr ;  whflst  the  monks 
and  idols  that  he  patronized  were  incapable  of  supporting  their 
votary  on  the  throne. 

Tlie  accession  of  Leo  the  Armenian  again  changed  the  scene. 
He  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  in  the  year  814.  This 
synod  approved  and  confirmed  the  Byzantine  conncil,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  condemned  and  anathematized  the  Nicene  con- 
vention. The  emperor,  in  consequence,  was  assailed  with  all 
kinds  of  vituperation  and  obloquy.  A  Byzantine  synod  of  270 
bishops  called  his  majesty  thie  harbinger  of  andcHrist  and  the 
fiery  oven  of  blaisphemy.'  The  imperial  hostility  to  imase- 
worship,  these  holy  men  compared  to  the  fury  of  a  lion  roarmg 
in  the  forest  for  his  prey. 

Michael,  Leo'^s  assassin  and  successor,  fi[ranted  universal  tole* 
ration,  which  he  hoped  would  be  attended  with  general  tran- 
auillity .  But  his  clemency  only  provoked  the  insolence  of  the 
raction  that  abetted  idolatry,  who  refused  to  grant  the  liberty 
which  they  claimed.  Their  fury  aroused  imperial  vengeance. 
Michael,  in  821,  called  a  council  to  determine -the  controversy. 
But  the  partizans  of  the  idols,  pretending  that  it  was  unlawral 
for  the  patrons  of  Catholicism  to  meet  the  abettors  of  heresy,  re- 
fused to  attend.  The  emperor  afterward  treated  the  hauffhty 
&ction  with  rigour.  MichaePs  timidity,  however,  mitigated  his 
severity.  But  Theophilus,  his  son  and  successor,  regardless  ot 
fear  or  pity,  was  the  aetermined  and'uncompromising  patron  of 
Iconoclasm.  His  energy  restored  tranquiUity  to  the  state,  and 
banished  idolatiy  in  a  great  measure  fcom  the  church.  The 
dergy  and  laity  submitted  to  the  imperial  authority ;  while  the 
eastern  and  western  Christians  seemed  again  to  relinmish  idola- 
tiy.' The  Grecian  Monks  alone  in  the  east,  and  the  Latin 
pontiff  with  his  immediate  dependants,  continued  to  murmur 
and  support  the  honour  of  the  idols. 

Such  were  the  dissensions  which  raged  in  Christendom,  for 
a  century,  on  image  worship.  This  diversity  has  been  admit- 
ted by  Tarasius,  Adrian,  and  Daniel.^  Tarasius,  the  Byzan- 
tine patriarch  in  784,  lamented  the  schisms  and  divisions  in  the 

612.  Satiaa  patat  abjicere  et  eomminuere.  Mabillon.  2*  614.  Agobard  'aeffivrce 
de  vnraTer  au'U  n'est  point  permit  anx  Chrestiexis  d'aroir  des  imagei  par  lefqaelles 
la  ioi  Mt  Tiolfe^.  Si  I01  Ohreftien*  etoi«iil  obli^  de  let  hooorer  ilf  aanjMBt 
plAtot  change  dei  nmolacltfef  qu'abandonne  1m  idoles.  Jonas  ereqae  d'OileaiM 
rat  de  m^me  opinion.  Qodeaa,  5.  612.  Gellicana  eecletia  In  ana  sententia  pentilit 
mqne  ad  finem  HBColi  nom.    MabiUon,  2.  495. 

>  Crabb,  2.  457.    PUtitta,  107. 

*  Anticluritti  pn»canor,  e^jns  ez  ore  egreditor  ignew  blatpbemie  dibaons. 
Labb.  9.  386,  390.    Bin.  6.  ^2.    Goes.  1.  7S1. 

>  Bin.  6.  295.    Goes.  1.  821.    Theod.  11.    Ep.  86. 

*  Video  eccleibin  ■eianm  et  diTinm,  et  nos  uiat  atqne  alitor  UN^Hentea,  eC  alHer 
eoa  Chrifltiaaoe  qni  in  Oriente  nnini  nobiacmn  aont  fidei,  aed  et  hia  conooirdaiitei 
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Christian  Commonwealth.  He  represented  the  Bysantiiie 
church  as  having  embraced,  on  this  subject,  a  difierent  system 
from  the  other  oriental  Christians ;  and  the  result,  he  a!dded> 
was  mutual  anathemas.  Adrian,  the  Roman  pontifi^  declared, 
in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  that  all  the  eastern  world  on  this 
topic  had  erred,  prior  to  the  accession  of  his  Grecian  majesty. 
Daniel  acknowledges  the  prevalence  of  this  heresy  in  oriental 
Christendom,  as  well  as  in  the  western  communion*  Amidst 
this  diversity,  however,  an  overwhelming  majority,  according 
ta  the  confession  of  Tarasius,  Adrian,  and  Daniel,  disclaimed 
the  faith  of  symbolical  worship.  ' 

Image-worship,  after  the  revolutions  of  more  than  a  century, 
was  finally  estaolished  in  the  east  by  the  Empress  Theodora. 
Theophilus  dying,  left  Theodora  his  widow  guardian  of  the  em- 
{Hre  during  the  minority  of  his  son  Michael.  This  delegated 
power,  she  used  for  the  restoration  of  idolatry.  Her  measures 
were  bold,  summary,  and  decisive.  John  the  Byzantine  Patri- 
arch, who  was  an  Iconoclast,  Theodora  deposed :  and  Me- 
thodius, who  was  an  Iconolatrian,  she  raised  to  the  patriarchal 
dignity.  A  council,  in  842,  wgls  assembled  at  Constantinople,  in 
which  Iconoclasm  was  condemned,  and  image-worship,  in  all 
its  heathenism,  was  sanctioned.  John,  who  had  been  patri- 
arch, received  200  lashes  for  being  in  the  right.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  patriarch  had  a  happy  effect  on  the  inferior  cler^. 
The  empress  knew  the  proper  argument  for  the  occasion.  The 
logic  ot  the  lash  possessed  wonderful  efficacy  in  enlight- 
ening the  episcopal  intellects,  regulating  the  preladc  consciences, 
and  teaching  the  proselyted  priesthood  the  du^  of  idolatry. 
Many,  who  had  been  the  devoted  friends  of"^  Iconoclasm, 
changed  their  minds,  and  anathematized,  in  loud  vociferation, 
the  patrons  of  that  heresy.  All,  with  unvarying  unanimity, 
shouted  for  the  restoration  of  the  idols.  The  festival  of  ortho- 
doxy was  instituted  as  a  trophy  of  their  triumph,  and  an 
annual  commemoration  of  their  victory.  A  heresy,  say  the 
historians  of  this  controversy,  was  in  this  manner  suppressed, 
which,  bursting  from  the  portals  of  hell,  had,  for  a  nuudred 
and  twenty  years,  raged  agabst  the  church  of  God.' 

This  superstition  was  imposed  on  Christendom,  not  by  syno- 
dal or  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  by  civil  and  imperial  despo- 
tism. Only  a  despicable  minority  of  the  clergy  had,  on  any 
occasion,  voted  for  the  impiety.  The  Christian  community,  at 
the  accession  of  Constantine  the  first  Christian  emperor,  con- 
sisted, according  to  Paolo,  Holslenius,  and  Bingham,  of  1800 

OocideatalM  et  not  ab  omnibos  illis  alienatos  et  i>er  siognlas  diet  anathematixatot 
habere.    Labb.  S.  67S.    Theophanei,  SOS.    Omnis  popalus  qui  est  in  Orieataliboa 
partibas  enraTenint    Adrian  ad  Oonitan.    Labb.  S.  746.    Dan.  S.  214. 
>  Bin.  6.  396.    Labb.  919,  920. 
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bishops.  One  thousand  were  Greeks  aad  eight  hundred  Latins. 
These  must  have  been  much  increased  under  Theodora  in  the 
ninth  century.  But  the  greatest  number  that,  on  any  occasion, 
▼oted  fer  symbolical  worship,  amounted  only  to  350  in  the 
Nicean  counciL  These  were  all  the  ecclesiastical  troops  which 
Irene  could  brin^  to  the  field  in  favour  of  her  darling  idolatry; 
and,  at  a  fair  calculation,  could  amount  only  to  about  a  sixth 
of  the  whole,  and  therefore  only  a  small  minority.  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  Grecian  bishops  under  Constantine, 
voted  for  Iconoclasm :  and  only  the  monks  of  the  east  opposed. 
The  Roman  Pontiff  alone  ana  a  few  of  his  mere  creatures  in 
the  west  supported  the  superstition.  All  the  Latins,  these 
excepted,  opposed  the  impiety.  But  the  tendency  of  idolatry 
is  headlong  and  downhill.  Man,  led  by  sense  and  imagination, 
delights  in  a  visible  Deity  or  his  effigy,  before  whom  ne  may 
bow  and  prefer  his  adoration.  This  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  prevailed,  and  idols  were  introduced  in  opposition  to 
reason,  revelation,  and  common  sense. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


PXTBOATORT* 

ITS  SITUATlOir  AIID   PVniHMIVTI'— DKSTITim  OF  BOmiPtVEAL  AVTaOBtTT— ADHIf- 

■tom—ccmirrvBAi.    abcrthbiits— dkstitutk    op    nuDiTioHAL     avtboeitt— 

AOKISSIOHB — PBATIB  POB  TBI  DIAD— PAAAV,  JEWISH,  AVD  MAHOMITAII  PUROA- 
TOBT— ITS  llfTBODVCTIOir  INTO  TBI  CHRI8TIA1I  COMMURITT— ITS  SLOW  PBOORISS 
— OOHPLITID  B7   TBI  SOBOOLXM— PLOBIITHTB  OOUVOIL— TKBimffX  COVIOIL. 

PuaaATORT,  in  the  Romish  theology,  is  a  middle  place  or  state, 
in  which  departed  souls  make  expiation  for  venial  faults,  and 
for  the  temporal  punishment  of  mortal  sins*  Romanism  repre- 
sents sin  as  venial  or  mortal,  or,  in  odier  terms,  as  tiivicu  or 
aggravated.  Those  who  depart  this  life  guil^  of  mortal  or  ag- 
gravated sin  go  direct  to  hell,  from  which  there  is  no  redemp- 
tion. Those  who  die  guiltless  of  venial  or  trivial  sins,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  temporal  penal^  of  aggravated  transgres- 
sion, go  immediately  to  heaven.  &ut  many,  belonging  to 
neither  of  these  two  classes,  are,  at  the  hour  of  death,  obnoxious 
to  the  penalty  attached  to  venial  faults  and  the  temporal  pains 
of  heinous  iniquity.     These,  in  purgatory,  undergo  the  due 

Eunishment ;  and,  purified  by  this  means,  are  admitted  into 
eaven.  AU  mankind,  says  the  Florentine  council,  consist  of 
saints,  sinners,  and  an  intermediate  class.  Saints  go  to  heaven ; 
sinners  go  to  hell ;  and  the  middling  class  to  purgatory.^ 

Agreed,  in  accordance  with  the  councils  of  Florence  and 
Trent,  on  the  existence  of  a  middle  state,  the  Popish  theologians 
difier  on  the  place  and  medium  of  punishment  Bellarmine 
reckons  eight  variations  of  opinion  on  its  situation.  Augustine, 
according  to  Bellarmine  and  Aquinas,  divested  this  intermediate 
mansion  of  all  material  locality :  and  characterized  it  as  a  spiri- 
tual residence  for  spiritual  souls.'     The  middle  receptacle  of 


1  Labb.  is.  533.  et  20.  170.  Crabb.  3.  476, 939.  Bin.  9.  322.  Arsdekiii,  1. 
S27.    Paolo,  1.280.    Alex.  9.  352. 

Tm  esAo  locsi  mempe,  sanctoram  animai  erne  in  Ooelo,  peccatoroin  in  infamo. 
Mediom  vero  lobum  etae  babentiam  peccata  Tenialia.    Labo.  18.  26. 

Ad  pargatorimn  deferantor  Joftoram  aninuBi  obnoxisB  poenis  temporalibaa. 
DtOBf  7.  347. 

*  Bell.  II.  6.  Aqoin.  3.  541.  Oertom  est,  pnrgatorhim  one  aliquem  locmi 
oorpofalem.    Faber,  2.  448. 
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human  spirits,  the  African  saint  alleged,  is  an  ideal  world*  Bm 
this  notion,  it  appears,  he  afterwards  retraced. 

Alexander  is  doubtM  whether  die  puivalDrial  reahns  are  in 
this  world ;  under  the  earth ;  in  the  da&  air  with  devils ;  in 
the  hell  of  the  damned;  orinitsvicinity«'  Chiysostom,  Gregory 
Nyssen,  and  Furaeus,  say  Bellaimine  and  Bede,  place  it  wiUi 
devils  in  the  air  between  heaven  and  eardi.  Chrysostom  and 
Gregory  Nyssen  however,  saints  as  they  were,  had  no  oppor* 
tunity  beyond  other  mortals  of  ascertaining  the  fact :  nor  was 
the  fiction  invented  in  their  day.  But  Furseus,  in  a  vision, 
saw  the  place  ef  expiation  and  therefore  had  a  right  to  know. 

Many  identify  pnrgatoiy  with  helL  The  punishments,  in- 
deed, of  the  foimer  are  tempomry ,  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
everlasting.  But  the  situation  and  severity  of  the  pains,  in  the 
idea  of  these  speculators,  are  the  same. 

The  majority,  however,  make  this  earth  the  scene  of  posthu- 
mous expiadon.  Gregory  and  Damian,  with  glaring  inconsis* 
tency,  lay  the  scene  in  dmerent  pcurts  of  the  world,  where  con- 
science accuses  or  where  the  criminal  oflfended.  His  infallibiliQr 
and  his  saintship  could  drill  a  luckless  ghost  in  any  convenient 
place,  such  as  an  icy  stream,  a  warm  bath,  a  flaming  cavern, 
or  a  burning  mountain.  Aquinas  and  BeUarmine  show  a  strong 
inclination  to  the  theory  of  Gregory  and  Damian.' 

The  schoolmen  place  this  intermediate  state  of  punishment 
in  the  bowels  of  die  earth.  The  vast  cavity  in  the  central  region 
of  the  world  is,  accoiding  to  these  theologians,  divided  into  four 
apartments,  which  form  hell,  purgatory,  and  the  Umbo  of  infimts 
and  of  the  fathers*  The  two  former,  it  appears,  are  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Purgatory,  says  Faber,  ^  is  on  the  brink  of 
hell."  The  prison  of  children  is  raised  above  purgatory,  say  the 
schoolmen  and  Innocent  the  Third,  so  that  the  flames  of  the 
latter  come  not  near  the  establishment  of  the  former.^  The 
prison  of  the  fiithers  was  left  empty  at  the  descent  of  the  Messiah, 
who  Uberated  the  Jewish  samts.  Its  dominions,  therefore,  are 
BOW  uninhabited,  and  its  cities,  if  it  have  any,  are  useless  and 

^  Utrom  vel  in  hoc  mimdo  et  taper  temm ;  tcI  in  aSre  ealiemota  abi  dnmoiiet 
fmnatar,  yel  in  inferno  dsmaatonmw  vel  a  Tiofaio  temm  ■aotos  loeo.  Alex.  9. 
358.    Beda,m.  19. 

*  Greg.  Dial.  IV.  40.    Aqnm.  3.  544. 

*  Purgatoriom  ene  infra  viicera  terrs.  Alex.  9.  358.  Habemni  PargBtoriimiy 
Infemam,  ec  limbot  ptttrnm,  et  paevomm  loca  mbtflnnneB  e«e.  Infernoai  et  par- 
gatonam  rant  loco  yicina.    BeU.  IL  6.    Aqnin.  UI.  69.  VII. 

Est  sub  terra,  vicinus  inferno.  Dens,  7.  353.  Sst  rab  tern,  renva  centnuOr 
ad  ripam  infemL    Faber,  2.  448,  449« 

*  Inlennim  dnnmalomai,  aecnndam  comet,  eit  in  ipao  centro  terrB.  IHtm  in 
fernom  et  porgatoriom  est  et  linibae  poetowim,  eft  identliralHit  Nactonim  patmiik 
Idmbae  patnim  eni  remotoB  a  oentro  et  pn^  terram.  Loona  pncKoniBi  eat  auper 
pargaHanam  «k  in&a  liihom  aanetcmim  petram.    Faber,  S*  449. 


may  fiill  into  roin.  Pui^gatory,  ia  like  mamiery  will»  at  the 
resurrection,  be  evacuated  and  Ml  into  aimilar  tlilapidadon.^ 

Gregory  the  Great,  the  universal  pastor,  sanctioned  this  specu* 
lation  Dy  his  unerring  authority.  Believing  this  place  ol  tern* 
porary  and  eternal  punishment  to  be  in  the  central  regions  of 
the  earth,  his  infidlibili^  considered  the  volcanic  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius,  JEtna,  and  Hecla,  as  flames  arisij^  from  hell  and 
puivatory,  which,  according  to  his  holiness,  my  in  the  same 
ne^bourhood,  in  the  how3W  bosom  of  the  world.  These 
Volcanoes,  said  the  Vicar-General  of  God,  are  an  evidence  of* 
the  Mediteranean  position  of  the  purgatorian*  prison  and  the 
fiery  punishment  of  its  inhabitants.  Tneodoric  the  Arian  king 
of  tne  Goths,  says  the  viceroy  of  heaven,  was,  at  the  hour  of 
death,  seen  descending  into  a  flaming  gulph  in  Sicily.  Souls, 
says  Surtus,  appear  amid  the  conflagration  and  thunders  of 
Hecla,  and  proclaim  their  sufferings  in  the  flaming  Elimination  g 
of  that  mountain.' 

The  medium  of  punishment  is  uncertain'  as  the  situation  of 
the  place.  The  general  opinion,  however,  fiivours  the  agency 
of  fire.  This  was  the  idea  entertained  by  the  schoolmen.  Tlie 
Latins  in  the  council  of  Florence,  maintained,  with  the  utmost 
perspicuity,  the  same  theoiy,  though  in  complaisance  to  the 
Greeks,  the  term  was  omitted  in  the  synodal  definition.  The 
Florentines  were  followed  by  the  synod  of  Diamper,  which  is 
received  in  the  Romish  communion.  The  catechism  of  Trent 
copied  after  the  schoolmen  and  the  councils  of  Florence  and 
Diamper.  The  Cardinal  of  Warmia  and  the  theologians  ap* 
pointed  to  frame  the  Trentine  canon,  though  they  resolved  to 
avoid  every  difficulty,  differed  on  the  place  and  medium  of  pur> 
caticm.  Some,  like  the  council  of  Florence,  wished  to  mention 
fire  as  the  means  of  punishment  and  expiation ;  while  others  r&» 
jected  this  idea.  This  disagreement  caused  tlie  omission  of  the 
term  and  the  substitution  of  a  general  expression.  But  the 
word  was  introduced  into  the  catechism  of  Trent,  published  by 
the  authority  of  the  council  and  the  agency  of  the  pontiffi  Tm 
same  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  majority  of  the  popish  theolo* 

K*  ns;  such  as  Gregory,  Aquinas,  Surius,  and  Bellarmine. 
llarmine,  however,  is  doubtful  whether  the  fire  is  proper  or 
metaphorical.'    Venial  impurity,  the  cardinal  thinks,  may  be 

*  Nnno  ▼acaiu  ramanet.  BeUarmiii,  II.  6.  Poft  Jadioiam  novinimiim  hob 
fore  pargatoriom*  Bellarmiii,  I.  4.  Purgaloire  feim  aboli  an  Joor  da  jvgMneiit. 
Oalmety  28.  362.    Aqtim.  3.  544. 

*  Qng.  D»L  XV.  30.  35.    Bell.  n.  11.    SaxioB,  Ann.  1537. 

>  Itali  fatentnr  PorgBtorinin  per  ignem.  Labb.  IS.  27.  Inter  Latbioe,  oertini- 
iMun  eety  i^faem  iUnm  ecte  corpoream.    Faber,  ^  453. 

Latfad  dicenteB  Pnrgatoriam  ignem  eiae.  Bin.  8.  564.  Hi,  dubio  proeol,  ift 
•npradicto  igne  qood  pnrgatorhim  appeUazi  folet,  pu^ganlv.    Orabb.  3.  376.    Bat 
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expunged  by  the  application  of  allegorical  or  fignxative  flames* 
Many  have  represented  water,  accompanied  with  darkne88» 
tempest,  whirlwind,  mow,  ice,  firost,  hail,  and  rain,  as  the 
means  of  puivatorian  atonement  Perpetna,  in  a  vision,  saw 
a  pond  in  this  land  of  temporary  penalty,  though  its  water  was 
inaccessible  to  the  thirsty  mhabitants,  whom  it  only  tantalized 
with  illusive  mockerv.  Gregory,  the  Roman  pontiff,  soused 
Pascasius  a  Roman  deacon  in  the  warm  baths  of  Angdo,  fiir 
the  expiation  of  his  venial  sms*  Severinus  of  Cologne  ap* 
peared  to  Daaiian,  immersed  in  a  river  in  which  he  was  steeped 
as  an  abstergent  for  his  trifling  contaminations*  The  water  of 
this  country,  in  the  most  authentic  accounts,  is  both  hot  and 
cold :  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  pass  in  rapid  but  painiul 
transiuon  from  the  warm  to  the  frosty  element,  fit>m  the  tonid* 
to  the  frigid  zone.  The  purgatorians  enjoy,  in  succession,  the 
cool  and  the  tepid  bath ;  and  are  transferred,  without  any  use* 
less  ceremony,  from  the  icy  pond  to  the  bcxling  caldronJ 

These  accounts  have  b^  authenticated  by  travellers,  who 
visited  this  subterranean  empire,  and  who  were  privileged  to 
survey  all  its  dismal  scenery.  Ulysses,  Telemachus,  and 
^neas  were  admitted  to  view  the  aicana  of  Tartarus;  and 
Drithelm,  Enus,  and  Thurcal,  in  like  manner,  were  permitted 
to  explore  the  secrets  of  purgatory.  The  visions  of  the  three 
latter  are  recorded  in  the  prose  of  Bede  and  Paris,  as  the 
gloomy  path  of  the  three  former  had  been  blazoned  in  the 

Cetry  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Fenekn.  The  travels  of  the 
roes,  however,  were  attended  with  greater  difficulty  than 
those  of  the  saints.  Ulysses,  Telemachus,  and  iEneas  were 
entangled,  on  their  journey,  with  the  encumbrance  of  the  body ; 
while  Drithelm,  Enus,  and  Thurcal,  unfettered  by  that  re- 
straint, winged  their  easy  way  and  expatiated  in  spirit  through 
purgatory  in  all  its  sulphurous  walks  and  roasting  furnaces. 

Drithelm,  whose  story  is  related  b^  Bede  and  Bellarmine, 
was  led  on  his  journey  by  an  angel  m  shining  raiment ;  and 
proceeded,  in  the  company  of  his  guide,  towams  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  The  travellers,  at  length,  arrived  in  a  valley  of  vast 
dimensions.  This  region,  to  the  lefi',  was  covered  with  roasting 
furnaces,  and,  to  the  r^ht,  with  icy  cold,  hail,  and  snow.  -  Tte 
whole  valley  was  filled  with  human  souls,  which  a  tempest 
seemed  to  toss  in  all  directions.    The  unhappy  spirits,  unable 

porgBtoriiM  ignb.  Oat.  Trid.  50.  For  ignom  diMqae  poenas  ablmmtvr.  Spu 
DMm.  in  CoMiart,  6.  20.    Paolo,  2.  633. 

Non  sit  metaphorioe  dictns,  aad  totAu  igida  ootporoaa.  Aqmn.  Part.  m.  Q.  70. 
Alt.  UL  P.  547.  , 

In  por^torio  eacnt  etiam  in  inlenM  ofie  poanam  ignia.  Sire  iate  iffih  •ocipia 
tor  propne  aiTe  metapborice.    BeQannia.  il.  10. 

lAlez.  9.  308.    Gngoiy,  IV.  40.    BeUatniB,  IL  0. 
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in  the  one  part  to  bear  the  violeat  heat,  leaped  into  the  shirer- 
inff  oold,  which  again  drove  them  into  tiie  scorching  flames 
which  cannot  be  extinguished.  A  numberleaa  multitude  of 
deformed  souls  were,  in  this  manner,  whirled  abeot  and  toi^ 
mented  without  intermission  in  the  extremes  of  alternate  heat 
and  cold.  This,  according  to  the  angelic  conductor  who 
piloted  Drithelm,  is  the  place  of  chastisement  for  such  as  defer 
confession  and  amendment  till  the  hour  of  death.  All  these, 
however,  will,  at  the  last  day,  be  admitted  to  heaven  :  while 
many,  through  alms,  vigils,  prayers,  and  especially  the  mass, 
will  be  liberated  even  before  the  general  judgment.^ 

The  story  of  Enus  is  told  by  Paris.'  This  adventurer  was 
a  warrior  and  had  campaigned  under  Stephen,  king  of  England, 
-fiesolved  to  make  reparation  in  Saint  ratrick's  purgatory  for 
the  enormity  of  his  life,  Enus  visited  Ireland.  The  Son  of 
God,  if  old  chronicles  may  be  credited,  appeared  to  the  Saint 
when  he  preached  the  gospel  to  the  vbbtial  Irish,  and  instructed 
the  missionary  to  construct  a  purgatory  at  Lough  Derg:  and 
promised  the  plenary  remission  of  sin  to  all  who  should  remain 
a  day  and  a  night  in  this  laboratory  of  atonement.  Fortified  by 
the  holy  communion  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  the  fearless 
soldier  entered  the  gloomy  cave. 

Proteeted  by  invoking  the  Son  of  Ood,  Enus  beheld  the 
punishm^its  of  the  wretched  purgatorians.  The  groans  of  the 
sufferers  soon  began  to  stun  his  ears.  Numberless  men  and 
women,  lying  naked  on  the  earth  and  transfixed  with  red-hot 
nails,  bit  the  dust  with  pain.  Devils  lashed  some  with  dread* 
fill  whips.  Fiery  dragons  gnawed  some  with  igpiled  teeth ; 
while  naming  serpents  pierced  others  with  buhiing  stints. 
Toads  of  amazing  sise  and  terror  endeavoured,  with  u^y 
beaks,  to  extract  the  hearts  of  many.  Monstrous  deformea 
worms,  breathing  fire  from  their  mouths,  devoured  some  with 
insatiable  voracity.  Some  hung  tn  sulphurous  flames,  with 
chains  through  thmr  fe^  legs,  hands,  arms,  and  heads,  or  with 
iron  hooks  in  a  state  of  ignition  through  their  e^es,  nose,  jaws, 
and  breasts.  Some  were  roasted  on  spits,  fried  in  pans,  or 
broiled  in  furnaces.  Many  were  hurled  neaidlong  into  a  fetid, 
tumbUng,  roaring  river,  and,  if  any  raised  their  heads  above 
the  sur&ce,  devus,  running  along  tne  stream,  sunk  them  again 
into  the  cold  dement.  A  sulphurous  well,  emitting  flame  and 
stench,  threw  up  men  like  sparkling  scintillations,  into  the  air, 
and  again  received  them  felling  into  its  burning  mouth. 

Thurcal's  adventure  is  also  related  by  Paris.  Julian,  who 
officiated  as  guide  on  the  occasion,  left  the  body  of  Thurcal 

(Beda»V.  13.    B«U.  I.  7.    Faber,  3.  449.  •  M.  Pari^  S3,  ISO,  270. 
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sleeping  ia  bod,-  and  took  only  the  soul  as  the  companion  of  hi« 
journey  to  the  nether  w(»ld.  He  wiaeljr,  however,  breathed 
fife  into  the  souUesfi  body,  lest,  in  the  spirit's  absenoe,  it  should 
appear  dead.  Having  settled  these  'necessary  pteUmi* 
nary  arrangements,  the  two  spiritual  travellers  departed,  at 
night,  fiom  England  for  purgatory*  The  two  disembodied 
companions  soon  winged  their  aerial  way  to  the  middle  of  the 
world  towards  the  east,  and  entered  a  spacious  fabric  of  won- 
derful structure.  This  edifice  was  the  general  rendezvous  of 
departed  souls,  and  was  built  by  Jesus  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  at  the 
intercession  of  Lady  Mary,  his  mother.  The  palace,  of  course, 
had  a  respectable  architect. 

Many  souls  in  this  depAt  of  spirits,  and  many  beyond  the 
north  wall,  were  marked  with  spots  indicatbg  their  venial  sins* 
The  apostle  Paul  sat  in  the  palace  at  th;  end  of  the  north  walL 
The  Devil  and  his  guards  sat  without  the  waU  opposite  the 
apostle.  A  balance  was  affixed  to  the  wall  between  the  apostle 
and  the  Devil,  in  which  Paul  and  Satan,  with  precision  and  care^ 
weighed  the  souls.  The  former  had  two  weights,  which  were 
bri^t  and  golden ;  and  the  latter  two,  which,  as  might  be  ex- 

Escted,  were  dark  and  smoky.  When  the  beam  inclined  to 
eekebub,  the  guards  threw  me  soul,  wailing  and  cursing,  into 
a  flamy  gulpb,  which,  of  course,  was  helL  This  unceremonious 
treatment  of  sinners  afibrded  fine  fun  to  the  devils,  whose  duty, 
on  the  occasion,  was  attended  with  loud  peals  of  infernal  laughter* 
When  the  beam  inclined  to  Paul,  the  apostle  introduced  the  soul 
Uirough  the  eastern  gate  to  purgatory,  to  make  compensation 
for  Its  venial  crimes. 

Purgatory,  according  to  our  subterranean  traveller,  consists 
of  a  vast  valley  between  two  walls,  the  northern  and  southern. 
The  entrance  into  this  ancient  domain  is  occupied  with  purga* 
torian  fire :  caldrons,  filled  with  flaming  pitch,  olazing  sulphur, 
and  other  fiery  materials,  boil  or  roast  me  souls  iqr  the  expiation 
of  their  sins.  These  furnaces  also  exhaled  a  stench,  which  was 
not  very  pleasing  to  the  olfactory  nerves ;  and  which  caused 
even  tlie  disembodied  souls  that  on  earth  had  wallowed  in 
filthy  ^ratifications  to  cough,  hiccup,  and  sneeze.  Having 
enjoyed  the  warm  bath,  the  souls,  for  die  sake  of  variety,  were 
introduced  into  the  cold  one.  The  unhappy  spirits  exemplified 
the  variations  of  Popery,  and  passed  into  a  mety  pool,  which 
skirted  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley*  The  water  of  this 
pool  was  icy,  salt,  and  shivering.  The  spirits,  according  to 
their  crimes,  were  immersed  in  this  lake  to  the  knee,  the  middle, 
or  the  neck.  Removed  from  this  shivering  situation,  the  suf^ 
ferer  had  to  undergo  another  triaL  A  bndge,  studded  with 
sharp  nails  and  thcms  with  their  points  turned  upwards^  had 
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tobe  crosied.  The  soqIs  walked  bane-ibotod  on  tbis  xoa|j^ 
load,  and  endeavouring  to  ease  their  feet»  leaned  on  their  bands  : 
and  afterwards  rolled,  with  the  whole  body,  on  the  perforating 
spikes,  till,  pierced  and  bloody,  they  worked  their  painfii]  tedious 
way  over  the  thorny  path.  Passing  this  defile  was  often  tiie 
labour  of  many  years.  But  this  last  difficulty  being  surmounted 
the  spirits,  forgetful  of  their  pain,  escaped  to  heaven,  called  the 
mount  of  joy. 

Perpetua's  vision  may,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  be  added  Ito 
the  Tartarean  travels  of  Dritbelm,  Enus,  and  xhurcal.  This 
holy  martyr  had  a  brother  called  Dinocrates,  who  died  of  an 
ulcer  in  his  face  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  sister,  in 
a  visbn  of  the  nighty  saw  the  boy  after  his  death  going  out  of  a 
dark  thirsty  pla^,  with  a  dirty  face,  a  pale  cdonr,  and  the 
ulcer  of  which  he  died  remaining  in  his  visage.  The  smoky 
thirsty  enclosure,  in  wnich.  he  was  confined,  contained  a  pond 
fiill  of  water,  which  however,  being  inaccessible,  only  tanta- 
lized the  thirsty  child. 

Perpetua  knew  this  prison  to  be  purgatory ;  and  her  prayers 
and  tears,  day  and  night,  for  his  dehverance  were  attended  with 
their  usual  success.  She  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
brother  clean,  dressed,  and  joyful.  The  malady,  which  had  dis- 
fifl^ured  his  fiice,  was  healed.  He  had  obtained  access  to  the 
Tartarean  pool,  and,  firom  a  golden  cup,  swallowed  copious 
potations ;  and  then  played,  me  a  chilcl,  through  the  piain.^ 
Perpetua  awaking,  understood  that  the  youth  was  released 
from  punishment.  All  this  is  very  clear  and  satisfactory.  The 
vision  presents  a  graphic  description  of  purgatory,  as  a  place 
of  dirt,  paleness,  disease,  heat,  thirst,  smoke,  9nd  tantalizing 
water ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  opens  a  pleasing  prospect  of 
heaven,  as  a  country  of  cleanness,  dress,  health,  water,  cups, 
joy,  and,  at  least  with  respect  to  boys,  of  fun  and  frolic. 

Perpetua*s  dream  was  eulogized  by  many  of  the  ancients.  Its 
truth  and  fidelity,  in  a  particular  manner  and  on  several  occa- 
sions, was  applauded  by  Augustine  of  sainted  memory.  The 
report  has  suso  extorted  an  encomium  fix>m  Alexander»  who,  - 
moreover,  discovered  that  those  who  denj  pur^tory  are  never 
privileged  with  such  visions.  Dreams  of  this  kind,  the  learned 
Dorbonnist  found  out,  are  peculiar  to  the  faithful  friends  of  a 
middle  state  of  expiation.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  genius 
or  inspiration  to  have  made  snch  a  prodigious  discoveiy.-  Bel- 
larmine  sings  to  the  same  tune.  These  holy  men,  says  the 
cardinal,  could  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived :  as  they  pos- 

^  Lndere  more  a&ntifim  gmdent.    Alex,  f .  S0)«    Anfottiiir  5, 1134,  et  10^  401. 
9eU.U.6. 
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seMed  i1m  spirit  of  diacriBnia«tbn»  and  wiAro  the  paGkiMfetf 
firieiids  of  God. 

Such  are  the  vitbns  of  puigatoryt  recofded  by  Bode,  Parb» 
aod  Perpetua.  The  tales  are  as  siUy  as  the  Pa^t  mjtbologj 
qS  CharoD  and  his  &b]ed  boat  The  relation  is  as  ndicoloas 
aa  any  of  the  sarcastic  dialogues  of  Luckn,  concerning  the 
fenyman  of  Tartarus,  which  were  designed  to  ridicule  the 
absurdity  of  ffentihsm.  The  Protestantism  and  philosophy  of 
modern  days  nave  exposed  such  notions,  and  made  the  patrons 
of  Romanism  shy  in  recognizing  the  ridiculous  delineations. 
But  the  statements,  however  risible,  obtained  the  undivided 
belief  and  unqualified  respect  of  our  Popish  ancestorsb  The 
denial  of  these  details  would  once  have  oeen  accounted  ranh 
heresy.  Bellarmine,  in  later  days,  swallowed  the  reports  widi 
avidity,  in  all  their  revolting  fittuit^*  The  modems,  who  may 
choose  to  reject  the  tales  of  folly,  wiB  only  add  another  instance 
to  the  many  variations  of  Popeiy. 

Pur^^atory,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  variadon  bom  scriptntal 
authonty*  Revelation  afibrda  it  no  couiitenance*  No  other 
dogma  of  Romanism,  except  imagenworship  and  the  invocation 
of  sahits,  seems  to  borrow  so  little  support  from  the  HokAl  ot 
Inspiratbn.  Th^  BiUe,  by  certain  management  and  dexterity, 
mav  appear  to  lend  some  encouragement  to  transufaetanliafbn 
and  extreme  unction*  But  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  never  been 
able  to  discover  a  single  argument  for  a  middle  {dace  of  puri&' 
cation,  possessing  even  a  shadow  of  plausibiHty.  The  name 
itself  is  not  in  w  the  Bacred  Volume,  and  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  find  the  tenet  in  its  insjnred  contents  have* 
only  shown  the  &tuity  of  the  authors^  The  Bock  of  God,  on 
these  occasions,  has  been  uniformly  tortured,  for  the  purpoee 
of  extorting  acknowledgements  of  which  it  is  guiltless^  aad 
which,  without  compulsion,  it  would  obstinately  denv.  The 
body  of  an  unhappjrheretic  was  never  more  unmercifully  ma&' 
fflea  and  disjointed  in  ^  Spanish  inquisition,  with  the  destgni  of 
forcing  confession,  than  the  Book  of  Diviiie  Bevelatioei,  widb  the 
intention  of  compelling  it  to  patronize  por^atoryr  The  soul  of 
a  venial  sinner  never  sufiered  more  exquisite  torments  in  pur«» 
gatory  itseUVeven  if  its  existence  were  real,  for  the  expiation  o( 
venial  iniquity,  than  the  language  of  the  inspired  vcdume  for 
proof  of  a  place  of  posthumous  purgation. 

The  uselessness  of  attempting  scriptural  evidence  for  this 
opinion,  indeed,  has  been  acknowledged  by  many  popish 
authors.  Many  distinguished  theologians  have,  with  laudablb 
candour,  admitted  the  silence  of  Revelation  on  this  topic  :  and 
among  tjie  rest.  Bams,  Bruys,  Courayer,  Alpbonsus,  Fisber, 
PolyoTorus,  Soto,  Perionius,  jPicherel,  Wicelius,  Cajetan,  and 
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Trenrera.  Bams  deeUret  ^  paigafeorial  punishment  a  nMttar  of 
human  opinion,  which  can  be  evinced  neither  from  scripture, 
fathers,  nor  councils/  The  belief  of  this  intermediate  jdace, 
according  to  Bruys,  *  was  unknown  to  the  Apostles  and  original 
Christians.'  Courayeri  in  his  annotations  on  Paolo,  admits 
*  the  incorrectness  of  ascribing  this  doema  to  Scripture  or  even 
to  tradition.  Alphonsus,  Fisher,  and  Polydofus  ^  grant  the 
total  omission  or  rare  mention  of  this  tenet  in  the  monuments  of 
antiquity.*  Similar  concessions  have  been  made  by  8oCo« 
PerioniuSf  Picherel,  Wicelius,  Cajetan,  and  Trevem.' 

Bellarmine  and  Alexander,  the  two  celebrated  advocates  of 
this  theology,  have,  between  them,  rejected  all  its  scriptursd 

Sroofe,  and  agree  only  in  one  apocxyphal  argument  Alexanr 
er  explodes  all  Bellarmine's  quotations  for  this  purpose,  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  but  one — and  this,  Bellarmine 
admits,  is  illogicaL'  The  Sorbonnist,  without  any  hesitatbn  or 
ceremony,  condemns  seventeen  of  the  Jesuits*  citations,  and 
reduces  his  evidence  to  a  mere  shadow.  He  combats  the  cardi- 
nal's sophistry  with  learning  and  fearlessness.  The  single  argu- 
ment, which  the  former  represents  as  demonstrative,  me  latter 
characterizes  as  sophistical  and  inconclusive.     The  two  cham- 

inons  of  puigatoiy  contrive,  in  this  manner,  to  free  Revelation 
Toxxx  all  tendency  to  countenance  the  unscriptural  and  ridiculous 
invention.  Both  these  polemics,  indeed,  guote  the  Maccabean 
history  as  demonstrative  in  &vour  of  a  middle  state.  But  this 
book  IS  uncanonical ;  and  is  disclaimed,  Bellarmine  grants,  by 
the  Jews,  and  was  formerly  doubted  by  Christians.^  The  proofi 
Besides,  taken  from  this  work,  is  founded  on  intercession  far 
departed  souk,  which  by  no  means  supposes  a  place  of  propi- 
tiation between  death  and  the  resurrection. 

Calmet,  the  Benedictine,  offers  three  citations,  canonical  and 
uncanonical,  on  this  topic.  Two  of  these  agree  with  Alexan- 
der's. One  is  apocryphal ;  and  another  led  BeUarmine,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  concession,  in  pressing  it  to  &vour  his  system, 
into  sophistry.  Calmet,  in  the  third,  supposes,  that  Paul  prajred 
for  Onesiphorus  ^en  the  latter  was  deaci.  But  the  supposition 
is  unfounded  :  and,  even  if  true,  supplication  for  the  dead,  as 

'  Panitio  ergo  in  Ptugfttorio  eit  ret  in  opinione  hamana  posita^  qiUB  nee  ex 
Scriptnziiy  nee  Patribnt  nee  GoneiUia  dedncere  potest.'  Bamt.  $.  9.  Oe  que  V  oo 
eioit  aigoiird'hni  dn  Furgatoire  aroit  6t6  inconna  anx  Apotrea  et  aox  premien 
fidelea.  Brm»  1.  378.  Ge  n'eat  done  pai  parler  exactement  que  de  aire  que 
Paoiftore  et  la  tradition  enseisnent  le  Purcotoire.    Conray.  in  Paol.  3.  644.    In 


mseignent  le  Purgatoire.  Conray. 
Teteribns  de  Pargatorio  fere  noUa  potissimum  i^md  Graecot  scriptoret  mentio  eiL 
Alpbonms,  VIIL  De  Porgatorio,  apnd  priacos  lUoi,  nnlla,  vel  qaam  rariaaima 
Sebat  mentio.    Fisher,  Art  18.    Polydoms,  VIII.    Pich.  c.  S.    Trevem,  242. 

*  Noo  seqnx  aeenadeai  regolaa  dialecticaram.    BeUannin,  1.  4*    Matth.  xiL  32. 

*  lib.  MachabaeonuB  ncn  esse  canonionmapad  Jndseoa.  Libri  Macb^baeoram 
mt  ex  eomm  numeroi  de  qnibiu  aliquando  etiam  inter  GalboUcos  dilbitatani. 
BeOannin,  L  S. 
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flibaB  afterwards  be  shown)  sappfies  no  evidence  ibr  purgstory. 
Challenor,  always  insidious  and  soothing,  adduces  seven  quota^^ 
donst  without  lunting  at  dieir  inadequacy  or  the  opposition  of 
ancient  &thers  or  modem  theolo|;ians.^ 

The  ancients,  in  scriptural  interpretation  on  this  subject, 
diflfer,  even  according  to  oellarmine,  Alexander,  and  Calmet,  as 
much-  as  the  modems.  The  cardinal,  the  sorbonnist,  and  the 
benedictifie  have  cited  Augustine,  Jerome,  Oregory,  Cyril, 
Ohiysostom,  Theodoret,  Tneophylact,  Ambrosius,  Anselm, 
and  Bede.  All  these  have  been  quoted,  and  quoted  agaiqst 
each  other.  Bellarmine,  Alexander,  and  Calmet  have,  at  mat 
leiiffth  and  with  extraordinary  patience,  shown  that  these 
aumors  are  at  utter  variance  on  the  inspired  proofs  for  the 
support  of  a  middle  state  of  purification.  The  interpretation 
which  one  adopts,  another  rejects.  One  approves  the  exposi- 
tion which  another  condemns.'  The  collector  of  their  varia* 
ticmSy  which,  on  this  question,  are  nearly  past  reckoning,  would 
require  the  learning  of  Lardner,  and  meu:  reader  the  patience 
of  Job. 

The  patrons  of  this  system  have  urged  four  scriptural  ^uo- 
tauons,  which  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  will,  on  tnis  subject, 
show  the  inconsistency  and  variations  of  popish  advocacy. 
These  proofs  are  taken  from  Matthew,  Paul,  and  Peter.  The 
sacred  historian  Matthew  records  our  Lord's  sermon,  which 
mentiotis  a  prison,  fiom  which  the  debtor  shall  not  escape  till' 
he  pav  ^  the  uttermost  &thing.'  Bellarmine,  Challenor,  MOner, 
ana  the  Rhemists  say,  this  prison  is  purcatoiy,  which  detains 
the  venial  tmnsffressor  till  he  satisfy  for  his  trivial  impuri^. 

Many  Romish  saints  and  commentators,  however,  give  a 
diflbrent  explanation.  Augustbe,  Jerome,  Bede,  Malaonat, 
and  Alexanaer  say,  the  prison  is  hell,  and  the  punishment'ever- 
lastinc;.'  Augustine,  a  saint  of  superior  manufacture,  patron- 
ised t^is  exposidon.  Jeronle,  anouier  saint  overflowing  widi 
gall  and  superstition,  maintained  the  same  opinbn.  According 
to  the  canonized  commentator  of  Palestine,  ^  The  person,  who 
does  not,  before  the  end  of  his  fifo,  pay  the  last  forthing,  men- 

>  Oalni.  Diet  8.  746.    Alex.  9.  865.    8  Tim.  I.  18.    duOleiior,  o.  14. 

•  B«Uaradii,  I.  4.    AIsuilS.SSS.    OiL  dm.  tt.  861. 

*  Semper  non  ezitaram  efie  qui  iemper  solYit  miiiMJinmn  qnadnolem.  Aii» 
goitiii,  3. 177.  Nunqoam  BoMtnr  a  careere^  qui  qaadrantflm  Terbi  noTiMimom , 
non  aolTeret  ante  finem  vitB.  Jerom,  5. 885.  et  4. 138.  Doneo  talTea  pro  infinitn, 
IMintnr  neat  alibi  'doneo  ponam  ioimieoa  toot,'  Ma,  &  IS.  Vin  eat  h^Jna  vian 
tompot,  career  infemai.  Nnngaam  exitania,  quia  qui  in  inferno  ninft  nnngnam 
penolTont  Maldonyt,  121.  N<m  rignilicat  node  not  oxitoroa  poctea  led  nnn- 
qnaa.  Qoia  onm  poBoaa  inSaitaa  pvo  qaolibet  mortaU  peoenio  diluant  dannati 
nnnqnam  eoa  peraolvnnt.  Nnnqnam  ex  infemi  oaieere  eaatnri  mat  dm  qnUroa  bee 
fietam  eft  Alex.  9.  385.  Matth.  t.  26.  PiaL  ex.  1.  1  Oorin.  x?.  25.  Bhen. 
Qi  Mmh.  ▼.  25. 
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tiooad  m  tbo  vordi  of  Iha  m«pu^  pcinman,  imH  never  be 
tdeaaed  from  ;))^  prison,'  The  two.  Bomaa  saiota  ^vete 
feUowed  by  Bedi,  90  EogUati  monk  of  feanung  and  octfaodozy. 
He  makes  the  term  untxv  sigoiiy  endle^  domtioii  aa  in  tne 
expra^sioa  of  David,  cited  by  Pauli  ^'  till  I  put  aB  yoor  ene- 
mies uador  your  f^t*'  Maldooat  qoocars  with  Aug^^tine, 
Jecome,  and  Beda.  The  laarned  J^uit  iatefprels  *  the  pxiaon 
to  signify  hellf  ^m  which  the  debtoTi  who  will  be  pmuahed 
with  th/B  utmost  rigpur»  will  never  escape^  because  be  ^vill 
never  pay/ 

Alexander  delivers  q  siililar  inteipretation,  in  a  more  lengtl^^ 
eoed  and  detailed  form.    The  inspired  phraseology,  says  this 
dbctor,  *  signifies  not  whence  he  will  afterward  depsLrtt    b«l 
whence  he  will  never  depart    The  words  are  spoken  of  hellr 
from  which  the  coodemned,  who  undergo  the  infinite  piiniali* 
ment  of  mortal  sin»  which  they  can  never  nay,  will  never  be 
released/    He  quptos  David  and  Pa«l  ior  illustratxm  aed 
confirmadoQ  of  bis  comment    The  word  until,  in  Scriptond 
language,  often  denotes  that  the  event,  to  which  it  refers*  will 
never  happen.    God  invited  his  Son  to  ^*  sit  at  his  right  hand, 
tiU  his  enemies  should  become  his  footobocd."    But  be  wiQ  not 
then  leave  his  seat    The  king  of  Zioo  vf'JX  reign  till  every  i» 
is  subdued.    But  he  will  not  then  cease  to  reifln.    The  raven 
returned  not  to  Noah,,  *'  till  the  waters  were  oiied.''    But  no 
return    succeeded.    A{^ly  this  to  the  words  of  Jesas  m 
Matthew,  and  all  is  clear.    The  person  imprisoned,  unable  to 
pay,  will  never  be  liberated.    Augustine  quotes  die  same 
passa^  from  David  and  Paul  for  proof  and  iUustratioQ.     The 
Rhemists  against  Helvidius,  on  another  part  of  Matthew's  gos- 
pel, give  a  similar  explanatioa  of  the  phrase;  and,  in  this 
manner,  furnish  arms  ag^ust  themselves. 

Such  is  the  genuine  si^ification  of  the  passage.  Popish 
commentatora,  in  nvxlern  tinoes,  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
explanation ;  and,  if  they  rdease,  ccJl  it  a  heresr*  The  inter- 
pretation, however,  is  not  tne  poditctioii  of  Luther,  Zutn^ius, 
Calvin,  Cranmer,  or  KnoK ;  Mt  of  Augustine,  J^ome,  Beds, 
Maldonat,  and  Alexander :  two  saints,  a  monk,  a  Jesuit,  and  a 
soibonnist 

The  partisans  of  purgatovy  argue  fiom  another  passage  in 
Matthew.  I^n  a^inst  the  Holy  Cniost>  it  is  said,  snaU  be  for- 
given, *' neither  m  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come.^' 
Thk,  the  Romish  doctors  aecount  their  strong  hold.  This, 
they  reckon  the  impregnable  bulwark  of  their  system.  This, 
Alexander  who  condemns  all  other  arguments  taken  from  ^ 
New  Testament,  caHs  demonstmtion.  Calmet  accounts  it  the 
main  piDar  of  the  mighty  superstructure :  and  in  this  opiniiK^ 
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[^  modern  Romish  comokentatoirsi  in  geneial»  seem  to  concur*^ 

^ }  Bin,  say  these  cridcs,  committed  a^nst  the  ^irh,  will  not  be 

^  pardoned  "  in  the  world  to  come,'*  and  this  implies,  if  it  does 

asi!  not  express,  that  some  sins  will  be  remitted  in  a  future  world. 

F>  But  for^veness  can  have  no  reference  to  heaven  of  hell,  and, 

6^9  therefore,  there  must  be  a  middle  state  of  pardon,  and  this  is 

kn  called  purgatory. 

poll  The  least  discernment  mi^t  enable  any  person  to  see  the 

hi  futility  of  this  argument.     The  Romish  Dogma  is  variation 

fiom  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian.    Matthew  mention's 

I  hf  forgiveness.  But  the  intermediate  state  of  popery  is  not  a  place 
sjii  of  pardon,  but  of  punishment  and  expiation.  The  vernal  trans- 
^  ii  gressor  cannot  be  released  from  that  prison,  till  he  pay  thiB 
i)i  uttermost  fiurthing.  This  is  plainly  no  remission.  No  sin,  sa^s 
ijii  Alexander,  can  be  remitted  by  ordinary  law  without  satisfaction 
^i  and  due  punishment.  Full  expiation  is  made  in  the  purgatorial 
Q I  State ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  remission  in  the  wond  to  come 
p  on  popish  any  more  than  on  protestant  principles. 

^  i  The  irremission  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost  in  a  future 

\0  state,  does  not  impl;f  the  remission  of  other  sins.     The  unpar- 

]l  donableness  of  one  sin  infers  not  the  pardonableness  of  anotner. 

.|  The  conclusion,  in  this  syllogism,  is  not  contained  in  the  pre- 

0  mises.     This,  Bellarmine  had  the  discernment  to  see  and  the 

II  candour  to  confess.  He  quotes  the  text,  and,  from  it,  concludes 
the  existence  of  a  middle  state  of  pardon,  and  then,  in  e^orious 
inconsistency,  admits  the  conclusion  to  be  illogicaL    The  Car* 

g  dinal,  in  this  instance  as  in  many  others,  varies  from  himseUl 

^  His  boasted  argument,  he  gnuits,  as  he  well  might,  is  a  pitiful 

^  sophism.'    Mark  and  Luke  have  explained  Matthew  with  more 

i  consistency  than  Bellarmine.  The  two  inspired  historians  say, 
this  kind  of  blaspbemy  shall  never  be  forgiven,  and  their  Ian* 

1  gnage,  which  only  prgudice  could  misunderst^d,  is  synony- 
I  mous  with  Matthew's,  and  explodes. the  silly  and  unfounded 

idea  of  purgatorian  remission. 

The  statements  of  Mark  and  Luke,asexpIanaOory  of  Matthew*, 
have  been  adopted  by  Augustine,  Jerome,  Chrysostoiii,  Th^ 
phylaet,  Basil,  Calmet,  and  Maldonat'    Thid  blasphemy,  says 

I  Matth.  zii.  32.    Alaz.  9,  374.    Oalm.  Diet  3.  t46. 

•  Bellarmin,  I.  4.    Mark  in.  29.    Loka  vL  10. 

'  Non  habet  remifaionem  in  aBternum.  Aliis  varbis  et  alio  loqna^  nw^o  uhJtia 
ipsa  eat  exprsMa  sententia.  Angustin,  5.  390.  Semu  71.  Renutti  nobia  boo 
peccatam  omnino  non  poMit  Anguatin,  ad  Bon.  2.  6S2.  Nnllo  tempdrebb^ill^ 
mia  remittetnr.    Jerom.  4.  5S« 

Ki^tuu$a  MM  «su  3wtff fSf  6ueipt.  Evf 0ii9»  aMiM[ovtai  *i*  sMu*  Obryftaa.  7.  448i, 
SftavdasM  m*  tcfu»fM^tftai.  Theophjlact  \n  Matt.  zH.  A^x**9t^^  ***'*^ 
ttj  <fti  fo  Hvavita  f 0  aytov  pKa^oftifuO'    BaaQ,  3.  59. 

Ce  pdehe  ne  aera  ramia,  ni  en  ce  monde,  id  en  I'atitr^,  e^eit  i.dlM  qM  eif  vr^ 
miiaible  par  la  natore.  Calmet,  Diss.  3.  389.  ^mi  ignokvmnq  pttuam  ettA  ipk 
idem  valeat  ^od  In  tetemom.    MaKtonat,  it64. 


Augastin^  *  shall  never  be  remitted*  Matthew  and  Haik  vary 
in  expression,  but  agree  in  signification.  This  sin  cannot  at  aU 
be  forgiven.'  Jerome,  concurring  with  Augustine,  says,  *  this 
blasphemy  shall,  at  no  time,  be  remitted.'  Uhrysostom's  com- 
ment, is  if  possible,  still  plainer  and  more  explicit  than  those  of 
Au^stine  and  Jerome.  The  scriptural  diction,  in  his  expla- 
nation, means  that  the  perpetrator  of  this  atrocity  shall  be 
tmoished  here  and  hereafter :  nere,  like  the  Corinthian  fornicator, 
Dy  excommunication,  and  hereafter,  like  the  citizens  of  Sodooi, 
by  sufiering  '  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire.'  Calmet,  in  his 
Dissertations,  observes  according  to  the  same  exposition  *  This 
sin  shall  be  pardoned  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  other,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  unpardonable  in  its  nature.'  Maldonat,  thoufi^ 
he  strenuously  maintains  die  purgatorian  system  firom  our  Lord's 
words,  admits  that  the  phraseology  of  Matthew  and  that  of 
Mark  are  synonymous,  and  signify  the  eternal  irremission  <^ 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 

Tne  origi^  term,  translated  world,  signifies  time,  age,  or 
duration.  Jerome,  accordingly,  has  rendered  the  Greek  by  a 
Latin  word  denoting  time.  This  sin,  in  the  commentary  of 
this  Saint,  shall  be  forfl[iven  neither  in  the  present  nor  at  a  future 
time.^  This  expression  seems  to  confine  the  meaning  to  the 
present  life.  The  inspired  language  simply  states,  uiat  this 
olasphemy  would  be  pardoned  neither  at  the  present  nor  at  a 
future  period.  The  word  sometimes  signifies  the  Jewish  estab- 
lishment and  sometimes  the  Cbrisuan  dispensation.  Matthew,- 
in  his  Gospel,  used  it  in  the  former  sense.  Paul,  addressing 
the  Corinthians  and  Hebrews,  takes  it  in  the  latter  acceptation. 
The  blasphemy,  according  to  this  explanation,  would  oe  for- 

S'ven  neither  under  the  Jewish  or  Cnristian  economy,  though 
e  latter  was  to  be  an  age  of  mercy. 

Paul's  words  to  the  Corinthians  have  also  been  pressed  into 
the  service,  for  the  support  of  purgatory.  The  Apostle  of 
Tarsus  taught  the  Christians  ot  Corinth  that  the  professor, 
building  ^  wood,  hay,  or  stubble,'  on  the  foundation,  tnough  his 
*  work  shall  be  burnt,  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.'  This 
fire,  say  Bellarmine,  Ward,  Challenor,  the  councd  of  Sens,  the 
Latins  in  the  council  of  Florence,  and  many  other  advocates 
of  Romanism,  awaits  the  perpetrator  of  trifling  transgressions 
an  the  middle  state.' 

The  dfficulty  of  this  passage  might  have  caused  some  hesitar 
tion  in  making  it  the  basis  of  any  system.  Its  difficulty  has 
been  acknowledged  in  emphatic  language,  by  Augustine,  Bede, 

^  Neqae  in  prmenti  tampore  neqae  in  fdtciro.    Jerom,  4.  50.    fiCaUh.  zztr.  3. 
1  Corin.  is.  if.    Heb.  z.  26.  . 
•  1  Oorin.  iH.  It.    Bttiag,  1. 215.    OtM^.  3.  747.    BaO.  1.  4.    Ohallea.  128. 
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Bellarminey  Alexander,  and  Estias.  BeUarmiQe'  repfesents  it 
as  one  of  the  obscurest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
useful  passages  in  all  revelation.  Its  obscurity,  in  Bellarmine's 
opinion,  contributed  to  its  utility,  as  it  enabled  the  Jesuit,  with 
a  little  management,  to  explain  it  as  he  pleased.  But  Alexan- 
der, with  more  sense  and  honesty,  has,  on  account  of  its  want 
of  perspicuity,  rejected  it  as  a  demonstratbn  of  purgatory.^ 

Its  obscurity,  says  Estius, '  has  occasioned  many  and  yazious 
expositions.'  This  authority,  observes  Faber,  *  is  very  obscure, 
and  variously  explained,  not  only  by  different  fathers  and  doo* 
tors,  but  by  the  same  doctor.  Augustine  interprets  this  place 
in  various  ways.'  Bellarmine,  Alexander,  and  Calmet  nave 
collected  a  copious  specimen  of  the  Jarring  interpretations  of 
eiqpositors,  on  this  part  of  the  inspired  volume,  and  their  collec- 
tions afford  no  very  flattering  view  of  the  uniQr  of  Romam^n. 

The  principal  significations  which  have  been  attached  to  the 
apostolic  expression,  are  three.  Gregory,  Augustine,  Bernard, 
and  Bede,  account  the  fire  a  metaphor  for  tribulation  or  trial  in 
this  life.  The  Roman  pontiff  and  saints,  as  well  as  the  English 
monk,  refer  the  expression  to  the  \>ains  endured  not  after  but 
before  death ;  and  so  exclude  posthumous  expiation.  Similar 
to  this  is  Csgetan's  explanation,  who  makes  it  signify  severe 
judgments.^ 

Origen,  Ambrosius,  Lactantius,  Basil,  Jerome,  and  Augush 
tine,  according  to  Estius,  reckon  the  language  literal,  and  refer 
it  to  the  general  conflagration  on  the  day  of  the  last  judgment ; 
though  purgatory,  at  that  period,  will,  according  to  Bellarmine, 
be  evacuated  and  left  empty.  This  ancient  interpretation  has 
been  followed  by  Lombard,  Aquinas,  .Haimo,  Alcuin,  and 
Estius.  This  party  make  saint  and  sinner  pass  through  the 
fieiy  ordeal,  wnich  will  try  the  work  of  every  one,  whetner  he 
'build  gold  and  silver  on  the  foundation,  or  wood,  hay,  and  stub- 
ble.' But  the  intermediate  place  of  purgatbn,  in  the  theolc^ 
of  Romanism,  contains  only  the  middling  class,  who  are  gui^ 
of  venial  firailty. 

^  Panli  ilia  aentantiaplane  ad  inteUigendom  difficilis.  Aagostiii,  6.  124.  Bedftf 
8.  285.  Unam  ex  diflicilimit  et  atiliiiaimifl  totim  Scriptorae.  Bell.  1.  5.  Loeof 
obecttriMiiiiiM  eet,  cqjnt  Mnsom  viz  utaeqiii  Uoeat.  Ainc.  9.  378.  Betnit»  1.  814. 
NoQ  demoiutrative  contra  haereticos  ostendL  Alexander,  9,  378.  Hieo  aaetoritM 
est  certe  valde  obecora,  et  r&nm  ezpHoationea  offemntar,  dob  iolam  k  dtreriis 
^tribna  et  doclorilms,  aed  ab  eodem  Doctore.  Aagiiathuia  bimo  locam  variii 
modia  interpratatur.    Faber,  8.  444. 

*  Hoc  de  Igne  tribolatknus,  hac  nobis  vita  adhibito,  posait  inteltin.  Orog*  DiaL 
IV.  39.  Eandem  tribolationem  ignem  Tocat  Ajog.  C.  D.  XXI.  26.  Bentiat 
Poenitentiae  tribolationem.  Bemar.  411.  Ignis  tribolationis.  Beda*  6.  887.  Pro 
ievero  Jndioio  Ci^etaiiaa  ez^onit.    Bstus,  1.  216. 

>  Bzceptoms  sit  onines  etiam  eos  qni  amnm  et  argentnin  saperadificaat  fimdfr 
meato.  Probatanu  epos  nniasci|iasqtte.  Batiiii^  1. 2X6.  Anuwa  piobat.  Aug.  7. 
648.    Amb.  3.  350.    Aqoiii.  8.  563. 
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OhzysoatDm  and  Tbeodoret  iiiter{Met  Pwil's  diatioa  to  aigtiify 
the  nnqneocfaable  fire  of  bell,  and  these  two  Greciaa  oonunen- 
me&tators  have  been  followed,  say  BeUarmine,  Cahnet,  and 
▲Isxander,  by  Theophylact,  Seduiiusy  and  Ansekn.^  This  was 
the  opmion  of  the  whole  Grecian  oommunbn.  The  Gieekf, 
aocoraingly,  in  the  council  of  Florence,  represented  the  fire 
mentioned  by  the  apostle,  not  as  pui^torian  but  etemaL 
Alexander  and  Erasmus  also  declare  against  the  popish  exposi* 
tion  of  Paul's  language ;  and  display  the  singular  unaxiimity  of 
Bomish  commentators.  Gregory,  Augustine,  Bernard,  and 
Bede  appear,  on  this  topic,  against  Origen,  Ambromus,  Hilary, 
LactanUus,  Jerome,  Lombard,  Aquinas,  Haimo,  Alouin,  and 
Estins ;  and  all  these  against  Chry808tx>m,  Theodoret,  Tbeophy- 
laot,  Bedulius,  and  Anselm*  Saint  encounters  saint,  and 
commentator  attacks  commentator;  and  all  these,  formed  in 
deep  phedanx,  explode  from  Paul's  words  the  modem  &brication 
of  purgatory. 

The  searching  fire,  mentioned  by  die  apostle,  is  not  purgato- 
rian  but  probatory.  Its  effect  is  not  to  purify  but  to  try.  The 
trial  is  not  of  persons,  bu{  of  works.  The  persons,  in  this 
ordeal,  shall  be  saved  ;  while  the  works,  if  wood,  hay,  or  stub^ 
ble,  shall  as  the  Greeks  observed  at  the  council  of  Florence,  be 
consumed.  The  popish  purgatory,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  for 
probation,  but  expiation,  and  tries,  not  the  action  bat  the  agent, 
not  the  work  but  the  worker.* 

The  scriptural  language,  in  this  case,  is  metaphorical.  The 
foundation  and  the  superstructure^  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  or  of  wood,  bay,  and  stubble,  as  well  as  the 
scrutinizing  flame,  all  these  are  .not  literal  but  figurative. 
The  phrase,  *  so  as,'  it  is  plain,  denotes  a  comparison.  The 
salvation,  which  is  accomplished  so  as  by  fire,  is  one  which,  as 
critics  have  shown  fi-om  similar  language  in  sacred  and  profane 
authors,  is  effected  with  difficulty.  Amos,  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
represents  the  Jewish  nation,  who  were  rescued  from  imminent 
danger,  ^^  as  a  fire-brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning."  Zach- 
ariah,  another  Jewish  seer,  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  similar 
style,  characterizes  a  person  who  was  delivered  from  impending 
destruction,  as  a  brand  snatched  ^^  out  of  the  fire*"    Diction  of 

>  Amrtmi^tt  tmmi  tvi  fOMy*.  Ohryiot.  II.  243.  Horn.  6.  €^  9fvfp*rU9tM  f^f 
fupptft  f  ftvp*  Theod.  3. 134.  in  1  Cor.  iii.  18, 13.  Chiyiofloiiia,  Th^ophrkct^ 
ot  d'aatres  Qrecs  I'ezpliqaent  dn  feu  de  Tenfer  dani  laqnel  lea  r6prouTez  dameor 
Mnt  wetoB  pouToir  de  moarir.  Oahn.  32.  363.  Lpdi  me  non  pnrgatorius,  vennn 
Mwnam  capplieiam  tit  Ciwbb.  3.  377.  TlMopn.  in  Oorin.  iiL  B«1L  1.  4.  Alei. 
9.  878,  381. 

t  NonnaUi  inter  qnot  O^jetanoi  diotan  patant  d«  opete  non  do  oponata. 
BtllM,  1.  918. 

Pia  qnideai  opom  maMBt,  oft  noa  combarantar.    Pnnra  Toni  oombanatiir*  ~ 
Ipio  pornumobit  i^o,  poBaaa  loondo  etemaa.    libb.  la  27. 
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i  a  slnular  kittd,  Oalmet,  Wetatein,  and  other  criticfl^faave  shown, 

I  has  been  used  by  Livyi  Cicero,  and  Cyprian,  for  denoting  greitt 

I  hazard  and  difficulty.     Paul,  in  like  manner,  designed  to  tell 

I  us,  liiat  be  who  should  blend  vain  and  useless  speculations  with 

I  the  truths  of  the  gospel ;  but  should  rest,  neverthdess,  in  the 

I  main,  on  the  only  basis,  would,  in  the  end,  be  saved ;  but  with 

t  the  difficulty  of  a  person,  who  should  escape  with  the  possession 
of  his  life,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  property,  from  an  over- 


\ 


I  whelming  conflagration:  or,  according  to    Estius,  like    the 

I  merchant,  who  should  gain  die  shore  with  the  destruction  of 

I  his  goods,  but  the  preservation  of  his  Sfe,  fiom  the  tempest  of 

the  sea.^ 

Peter  has  also  been  quoted  in  favour  of  purgatory.    Our 
j  Lord,  says  the  Oalilean  nsberman,  *  preaohed  to  the  spirits  in 

prison.'  This  prison,  according  to  many  modem  abettors  of 
Romanism,  is  the  intermediate  state  of  souls,  into  which  the 
Son  of  God,  after  his  crucifixion  and  before  his  resurrection 
descended,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  its  suffer- 
ing inmates. 

The  obscurity  of  the  text  shows  the  foUy  of  making  it  the 
foundation  of  any  theory.  Augustine,  Belbrmine,  and  Estius 
confess  its  difficulty,  wnich,  as  might  be  expected,  has  occtt- 
sioned  a  variety  of  interpretations.  Lorinus,  without  exhausO- 
ing  the  diversity,  has  enumerated  ten  different  expositbns. 
Some,  by  the  pnson,  understand  heU,  into  whidi,  they  allece, 
Jesus  descenaed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  pagans  and  infidds. 
•  This  interpretation,  Calmet  and  Estius  call  error  and  heresy. 
Some  say,  our  Lord  preached  in  the  prison  both  to  the  good 
and  the  odd.  Some  maintain  that  he  preached  only  to  the 
good,  while  others  aver  that  he  preached  only  to  the  bad,  to 
whom  he  proclaimed  their  condemnation.* 

The  principal  interpretations  of  this  difficult  passage  are 
two.  The  prison,  according  to  one  party,  is  the  limbo  of 
the  fethers  or  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  into  which  the  Son  of 
God,  some  time  between  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  de» 
scended  to  liberate  the  Jewish  saints.  This,  say  Calmet  and 
the  Rhemists,  was  the  common  opinion  of  the  ancients  :  suph 
as  Justin,  Clemens,  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Jerome, 
Ambrosius,  and  Hilary.    The  schoolmen,  at  a  later  period, 

I  Qaemadmodam  mercator  wm  nisi  cmn  jactara  reram  laaram  qoas  amat,  n/oc 
dne  doloro  amitdt,  e  teinpMtate  maria  evadit.  Bttins,  1.  21S.  Amoa,  it.  11. 
Zach.  iti.  2.    Oalm.  22.  363.    Wetttein  in  Corin.  ili.  15. 

*  Local  hie  omninm  pene  interpre^m  Judicio  difficillimas,  idamqaa  taan  rarfo 
ezpoflitoa.  Bstiaai  2.  1182.  Angnt.  ad  Evod.  Le  Sanvenr  avoit  prechft  m^ma 
anx  payena  et  anx  Infidelea.  Calmet,  24.  146,  BttioB,  2.  11S3.  BeU.  1.  41S. 
Qoldam  aoloa  hooaf  tpiritnt  inteUignnt;  alii  ioloa  tnaloi,  alii  deniqae  tarn  bonoa 
qvam  maloa.    Einoai  2.  IISS. 
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adopted  the  «ame  bdieC    This  iQterjpfetatioii  has  been  followed 
bv  the  Trent  Catechi8m»  the  Rhemisb  annotators*  and  indeed 


by  the  generality  of  modem  popiA  theologians. 

The  prison,  according  to  a  second  partTi  is  hell»  in  which 
those  who,  in  the  days  of  Noah»  were  incredfuloos,  were,  in  the 
time  of  Petert  incarcerated  for  their  unbelief.'  These  spirits 
were  prior  to  the  flood,  in  the  body  and  on  earth ;  but,  in  the 
apostolic  age,  were  consigned  to  the  place  of  endless  punish- 
ment To  these,  Jesus,  before  their  death,  preached  not  in  his 
humani^  but  in  his  divinity :  not  by  bis  own  but  by  Noah's 
ministry.  He  inspired  the  antediluvian  patriarch  to  pveadtk 
righteousness  to  a  degenerated  people.  He  officiated,  says 
Calmet,  ^  not  in  person  but  by  his  spirit,  which  he  communicar 
ted  to  Noah.  Augustine  among  me  ancients,  and  Aquinas 
among  the  schoolmen,  were  the  ereat  patrons  of  this  interpret 
tation :  and  the  African  saint  and  the  angelic  doctor  have  been 
followed  by  Bede,  Hassel,  Calmet,  and  many  other  commen- 
tators both  in  the  Romish  and  reformed  communions.' 

The  interpretation,  which  would  make  the  prison  to  signify 
pur^^tory,  is  entirely  modem,  and  was  uttered  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  The  exposition  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  ponderoos 
tomes  of  the  fothers.  Bellarmine  and  Alexander,  in  their  I»> 
boured  attempts  to  evince  posthumous  purgation,  omit  this  pas- 
sage. The  cardinal  has  adduced  many  scriptural  quotations  to 
prove  an  unscriptural  absurdity ;  and  the  sorbonnist  has  endea- 
voured to  support  the  same  supposition  fiom  the  pages  of  reve- 
lation. Both,  however,  omit  toe  words  of  Pope  Peter.  The 
omission  is  a  silent  confession  of  the  argument's  utter  incompe- 
tency, in  the  opinion  of  these  distinguished  authors^  and  a  con- 
firmation of  its  novelty  as  an  evidence  of  purgatorian  purificatioD 
after  death.  Bellarmine's  nineteen  quotations  comprehend  all 
that  were  alleged  for  this  theoty  in  nis  day.  Alexander  re- 
viewed all  the  scriptural  proofs,  which  had  been  formerly  urged 
on  this  controversy.  But  neither  Bellarmine  nor  Alexander 
mentiDn  this  prison  of  the  antediluvians.  The  citation  was 
pressed  into  the  ranks  by  some  modem  scribblers,  who  were 
at  a  loss  for  an  argument. 

^  Ohrift  defoendit  dam  le  lien  <m  las  amet  det  Baints  Patoiarchea  6toient  detMh 
Ilea.    Calm.  24.  IIS.""  Oat  Trid.  35. 

*  Augnatiiiiii  meUni  exponit  at  referatnr  xum  ad  deaocnaum  Ghristi  ad  inlaroa. 
Hia  praedicavit  qui  incredaU  faerant  aliquando.  Noe  praedicaatL  Aqoiii.  Par* 
111.  QQaMt  52.  Art.  11.  P.  145.  Augattin,  2.  579,  Bp.  164.  Ipse  ante 
dflanum  lis,  qni  tone  incrednli  erant  et  camaliter  vivebaiit,  q>irita  veniena  praedi- 
parit.  Ipae  eDun  per  Bpiritum  Sanctam  erat  in  Noe  et  pravia  iUiua  hominibos  at 
■d  meliora  converterentar,  praedicavit  Beda,  5. 706.  Christ  par  son  esprit,  dont 
il  remplit  Noe,  precha  anx  hommes  incrednles  de  ce  tema  It.  Ohriat  precha 
dono  a  lea  incredoles,  non  en  penonne  ni  visiblement,  mais  par  mm,  Espnt  qa^ 
avoit  cioinmiiiiiqaft  i  Noe.    Oalmet,  24.  159.    Da  Pin,  1.  386.  t 
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The  priaon,  therefore,  according  to  soxne*  was  beU ;  aifd>  ao- 
cordiog  to  others,  the  Hmbo  of  the  Jews.  None,  except  a  few 
infatuated,  scribbling,  nonplussed  modems,  make  it  signify  pur- 
gatory, Bede  and  Belmrmine,  However,  have  placed  nell, 
Eurgatory,  and  the  saol  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  same  neighbour- 
ood  \  and  our  Lord,  when  he  descended  to  the  subterranean 
Ibd^ngs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  their  companions, 
had  perhaps  given  the  citizens  of  purgatonr  a  call  and  an 
exhortation*^  He  might,  when  he  was  in  the  vicinity,  have 
paid  these  suffering  subterraneans  a  visit  and  preached  them  a 
sermon  ;  though  a  mass,  if  modem  accounts  may  be  credited, 
would  have  been  more  useful.  But  the  Son  of  God,  i(  would 
appear,  was  some  way  or  other,  unaccountably  guilty  of  neg- 
lecting the  latter  ceremony. 

Purgatory  is  a  variation  from  tradition  as  well  as  from  revela- 
tion. None  of  the  ancients,  for  400  years  after  the  Christian 
era,  mention  any  such  place.  The  intermediate  state  of  purifi- 
cation of  souls  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  is  unknown 
land  in  the  monuments  of  Christian  antiquity. 

Many  of  the  fathers  testify,  in  the  plainest  language,  against 
an  intermediate  state  of  expiation.  From  these  may,  as  a 
specimen,  be  selected  Augustine,  Ephraim,  and  Epipbanius.' 
Augustine,  while  hQ  owns  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  rejects,  in  un- 
qualified and  emphatical  language,  'the  idea  of  a  third  place, 
as  unknown  to  the  church  and  foreign  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures;* 
Ephraim,  like  Augustine,  'acknowfedges  a  heaven  and  a  hell, 
but  disclaims,  in  the  clearest  terms,  the  belief  of  a  middle 
place.'  '  To  avoid  hell  is,'  he  avers,  '  to  obtain  heaven,  and  to 
miss  heaven  is  to  enter  hcJl.'  Scripture,  he  adds,  teaches  no 
third  region.  Epiphanius  admits  '  no  use  or  advantage  of  piety 
or  of  repentance  after  death.' 

The  silence  of  the  ancients  on  this  theory  has  been  granted 
by  many  modems;  such  as  Cajetan,  Bams,  Alphonsus,  Fisher, 
and  Polydoms.  Cajetan  remarks  the  omission  of  this  topic, 
in  the  scriptural  canon,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  th^ogians.    Bam8»  on  this  subject,  admits 


^  Parmtoriam  Mt  ad  ripmn  infisnii  Faber  2.  449.  Bst  mb  tern*  yicfamf  is- 
feno.     Dem.  7.  353. 

Infemcmi  el  Ptegatoriam  rant  loco  Ticim.  Pamtorhim  ease  infra  Tiicera  tar- 
ns inferno  ipn  Tioinnm.    Brilannin,  11.  6.    Bedst  ▼  >  IS. 

>  Tertiom  penituB  u^noramnsr  immo  neo  ene  in  ■Griotoris  Sanctis  ntYonieniai. 
Aug.  10.  40.  Hyp.  v.  5.  Extra  duos  hosce  ordines,  uicui  non  Mt  ordo  medina. 
Loqnor  aatem  de  altera  anidem  raperno,  altera  Tera  infemo.  Bffb^era  gehennam, 
hoc  ipflom  dt  regnam  coDlorum  iiigredi,  qaemadmodnm  et  eo  ezcideie  in  geheo* 
nam  intrara.    Ephraim,  19,  20. 
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the  rilence  of  revelation,  tradition,  and  councils.    Bimilar  con- 
cessions have  been  made  by  Alpbonsus,  Fisher,  and  Polydorns.^ 

The  advocates  of  this  dogma  do  not  even  pretendf  to  the 
authority  of  tfie  earlier  &tners ;  such  as  Barnabas,  Clemens, 
Hennas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Justin,  Tatian,  Ireneus,  Melito, 
Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus.  Its  abettors  appeal  to  no  writers, 
who  flourished  fer  SOO  years  after  the  Christian  era ;  nor,  if  we 
except  those  who  firand  their  speculation  on  the  illogical  argu* 
ment  of  prayer  for  the  dead,  till  the  fourth  century.  These 
authors  bad  often  occasion  to  treat  on  the  su^ects  of  heaven, 
heU,  death,  judgment,  and  the  resurrection.  Future  happiness 
and  misery  were  frequently,  in  their  works,  made  to  pass  in 
review  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  amid  an  entire  omission 
of  any  temporaiy  state  of  punishment  or  expiation.  Ignatius, 
addressing  the  Magnesians,  teaches  a  state  of  death  and  of  life 
without  the  slightest  allusion  to  a  middle  place.  Polycarp 
wrote  on  the  resurrection ;  Athenagoras,  the  Athenian  pimoso- 
pher,  composed  a  whole  treatise  on  the  same  topic :  and  yet 
neither  of  these  authors  betrays  a  single  hint,  or  oners  a  solitary 
observation  on  the  subject  of  purgatory.  This  theme,  so 
lucrative  and  notorious  in  modern  times,  was  unknown  to  the 
siniple  authors  and  Christians  of  antiquity. 

The  Latins,  on  this  question,  in  the  council  of  Florence, 
quoted  for  authority  Athanasius,  Hilary,  Basil,  Gregory,  Am- 
brosius,  Augustine,  Cyril,  and  Leo.  Bellarmine,  Alexander, 
and  many  other  moderns  refer  to  the  same  authors.'  But  the 
earliest  of  these  flourished  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  error  and  superstition  began  their  reign,  and  afler  a 

Seriod  of  near  four  nundred  years  had  elapsed  ftom  the  intro- 
uction  of  Christianity.  These  writers,  besides,  only  testify 
the  prevalence  of  intercession  for  the  dead.  But  this  super- 
stition, notwithstanding  its  absurdity,  implies,  as  shall  afterward 
be  shown,  no  middle  place  of  purification  between  death  and 
the  resurrection. 

Bellarmine,  nevertheless,  and  many  who  follow  his  steps, 
have  endeavoured  to  find  this  theory  in  the  fathers.  This  they 
attempt  in  two  ways.  One  consists  in  confounding  the  Orige- 
nian  ordeal  with  the  popish  purgatory.  Origen,  carried  on  the 
wings  of  vain  speculation,  imagined  that  all,  saint  and  sinner, 
prophet,  martVTt  and  confessor,  would*  afier  the  resurrection 
at  the  last  judgment,  pass  through  the  fire  of  the  general  con- 
flagration.' Tnis  passage  through  the  igneous  element,  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Grecian  visionary,  would  try  and  purify  men  as 

'  Ofdetan,  c.  2.    Bunt,  (  9.    Alpboa.  vm.    Fkh.  Art  1&    Polydor.  vifi 
•  Labb.  IS.  1149.    Bell.  1.  6.    Alex.  D.  41. 

'HonuiMM  oainM  igiM  eauanmatiaoM  iri  ddfarit  HiMt  1.  189*  BaD.  1.  Il« 
Bidiis,  1.  216.    Oalm.  22.  362. 
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the  furnace  teparatea  the  alloy  fiom  the  precious  metals,  such 
as  silver  and  gold.  This  chimera^  broached  by  OrigeD,  was. 
adopted  by  HUajy,  Ambrosias,  GiegoxT,  Lactantius,  Jeromet 
Ephraim,  BasUi  and  many  of  the  schoolmen. 

But  the  ordeal  of  Origen  diflfers  widely  from  the  purgatmry 
of  Bellarmine*  Ori^en's  scrutiny  be^ns  after  the  general 
resurrection,  and  wiube  accomplished  m  the  universal  confla* 
gration.  Bellarmine's  purgatory  begbs  at  the  day  of  death, 
and  will  terminate  at  or  before  the  day  of  general  judg- 
ment.. Its  inhabitants  will  then  be  translated  to  heaven,  and 
the  habitation  left  empty.  These  two  states  of  purgation^ 
therefore,  will  not  exist  even  at  the  same  time.  The  one  ends 
before  the  other  begins. 

Origen*s  process  differs  from  Bellarmine's  also  in  the  persons 
exposed  to  the  refining  operation.  The  Grecian  fiuiatic's  hot 
bath  extends  to  aU,  soul  and  body,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
The  saint,  the  sinner,  and  the  mid<Uing  class,  whether  guilty 
of  venial  or  mortal  delinquency,  must  submit,  in  this  specula- 
^  tor*s  system,  to  the  devouring  and  scrutinizing  flame.  Holy 
*  Mary  herself  must  fry,  in  undistinguished  torment,  with  less 
exalted  mortals.  Even  her  God-bearing  ladyship  can  claim  no 
exemption.  The  only  exception  will  be  Immanuel,  who  is  the 
Righteousness  of  God.  The  Roman  superstitionist's  labora- 
tory, on  the  contrary,  is  only  for  the  intermediate  class,  who 
are  bespattered  witti  venial  pollution.  His  furnace^  however 
warm  and  capacious,  will  not  be  allowed  to  roast  the  saint,  the 
martyr,  or  confessor,  and,  much  less,  the  mother  of  God. 

These  distinctions  will  appear  from  the  works  of  Origen,  Hi' 
lary,  Ambrosius,  Augustine,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Ephraim. 
BsLsil,  Aquinas,  Paulinus,  and  Isidorus.'    Origen  represents  all« 

1  Poat  retorrectianem  ex  moite,  indiywmna  MorMento  eliMfite  aos  «t  dq». 
ga&te.  Nemo  enim  absqae  sordibaB  retmvere  poterit.  VeniendoiQ  est  oznuwoji 
ed  igneM.  Onnes  wm  Tenire  aooesM  eil  ed  fflam  ignem,  etfanmti  Paoliia  nt  aliquls 
▼el  Petvoa.  ^  Ori^ee,  Horn.  Z,  9,  14. 

An  diem  jii£cu  o(mon|Diici]niis,  in  quo  nobu  est  ille  indefeMui  obeundoa,  in  qua 
•abeonda  mmt  gniTia  iUa  expionde  a  peecatis  animie  soppUciaf  Beats  ManoD 
awMum  sMitti  pertnnMc;  HiUr^  la  Ptain  exviU.  P.  856.  Hflariae  iiiMiraat 
etiam,  beatam  Mariam  transire  debmase  per  fllmn  iiigem*    BeUarmhif  XL  1. 

Igae  porgabuntQr  fifii  Levi,  igne  Bxecmel,  igne  Daniel.  Amb«  1.  S93.  in  Paalm 
xxxvi.  Onmea  opoftet  tnauire  per  flhaimiaa,  aire  iUe  Joennea  ait,  aire  iHe  ait 
Petnifl.    Amb.  1.  1064.  in  Paalm  cxviiL 

Per  Jadiciom  poigata  noTinimnm  eia  qnoqae  igne  mnndatia.  Aaguatin,  0.  O. 
XX«  35w  JvHtoa  ona  Jndrnvewit  etiaa  igne  eea  examfai^bit  Lactan.  YII.  !M. 
Dominua  ad  ignem  jadicinni  ¥oeare  ae  vanatnit  Ad  mnctoa  ilHoa  penrentt. 
Jeiom,  2.  1434.  in  Aaoa  m  Traaaibiniiia  ignem.  Per  ignem  tnuvtamia  ait. 
Bphraim,  91.  441. 

U  475.  in  Baa.  Iv. 

I^uailleinaKiaeaiiagratMiagelia  malea  et  bonoa.  Blementa  pargabante 
par  Ignem  etiam  In  eorpowbua  eleotRnm.    Aqnln.  III.  74.  Vnt  P.  563j,  564, 
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after  the  redurrection,  as  needing  and  undergoing  the  puriQ^g 
flame.  He  excepts  not  even  Peter  and  Paul.  Hilary  subjects 
every  individual,  even  Lady  Maiy,  to  the  burning  scrutiny. 
His  saintship  transfers  even  the  queen  of  heaven,  without  any 
ceremony,  to  the  rude  discipline.  Ambrosius,  like  Origen  and 
Hilary,  urees  the  necessity  of  such  an  examination,  and  con- 
siffns,  to  the  common  conflagration,  the  Jewish  prophets  and 
Cnristian  apostles,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Peter,  and  PauL  Similar 
statements  may  be  found  in  Augustine,  Lactantius,  Jerome, 
Ephraim,  Basil,  Paulinus  and  Isidorus.  The  same  system, 
according  to  Bellarmine,  Calmet,  and  Estius,  was  patronized 
by  Oecumenius,  Rupert,  Eucherius,  Alcuin,  Haimo,  and 
Lombard. 

Bellarmine,  on  this  subject,  acts  an  inconsistent  and  uncandid 

5 art.  He  first  cites  Ongen,  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Lactantius, 
erome,  and  Basil,  in  favour  of  his  purgatorian  theoiy ;  and 
afterward  without  any  hesitation  admits  and  even  exposes  their 
error.  The  Jesuit  transubstantiates  the  Origenian  ordeal  into 
the  popish  purgatory  ;  and  then,  in  sheer  inconsistency,  shews, 
with  clear  discrimination,  the  distinction  between  the  two  sys- 
tems and  the  two  kinds  of  purgation ;  and  characterizes  Origen- 
ism  as  a  mistake,  if  not  a  heresy.^  This  was  to  vary  from  him- 
self, and  to  give  up  the  authority  of  these  authors,  whom  he 
had  Quoted  in  support  of  his  darlmff  superstition. 

Bellarmine,  in  these  concessions,  nasoeen  followed,  and  with 
reason,  by  Calmet,  Estius,  Courayer,  and  Du  Pin.'  Calmet, 
in  his  comment,  represents  Origen,  Hilary,  Ambrosius,  Lactan- 
tius, BasU,  Rupert,  Eucherius,  and  Alcuin  as  teachit^  the  ne- 
cessity of  those  who  are  the  most  holy  to  pass  through  the  fire 
to  heaven.  Estius  states  the  same,  and  adds  the  names  of  Au- 
gustine, Haimo,  Lombard,  and  Aquinas.  Courayer  on  Paolo, 
as  well  as  Du  Pin  in  his  account  of  these  authors,  gives  a 
similar  representation.  Calmet,  Estius,  Courayer,  and  Du  Pin, 
therefore,  like  BeUarmine,  abandon  this  argument  ibr  an  inter- 
mediate place  of  expiation. 

The  patrons  of  Romanism  argue  also  from  the  prayers,  pre- 
ferred by  the  ancients  for  the  dead,  which,  they  suppose,  imply 
purgatory.    The  argument,  taken  from  supphcation  (or  depar* 

OpQi  pec^omno  oanM  isnii  arbiter,  qaod  boh  urtmarit  flamma,  aedi  probavefit 
Noftraa  ulo  irans^t  in  igno  animaa.    PaiUiaiii*  346,  6SS. 

Sunt  qncoam  crimina,  qwB  pa  ignem  judidi  pnrgari  poiiiuit.    Udonu,  e.  IS. 

1  Bell.  3.  1.  et  1. 6. 

*  Lea  una  croyent  que  tcmtea  lea  ame%  mAmea  ^ellea  dea  jplna  Jnatea,  aoitant  da 
oe  monde,  ^aaaent  par  le  feu  avant  ^ae  d'amTer  an  Ciel.  Ga]met.  23.  363.  Unoa 
et  idem  ianu  prdhabit  onmea.  De  igne  noviaainii  diet,  aenaemnt  Tetena.  Balina, 
1.  316.  Origamea,  Lactaaoe,  Hilaire,  et  anelqaea  avtrea  avoient  crO  qa'an  joar 
da  jageoient,  tova  aeroient  porifiea  par  le  lea.    Coaraver,  in  PaoL  3.  644. 
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led  soulst  has  been  urged  with  great  confidence  but  IhUe 
success.     The  fact  is  admitted,  but  the  consequence  is  denied. 

The  Maccabean  history  has  been  cited,  to  evince  the  belief 
of  the  Jews  in  pureatorian  expiation.  But  this  book  is  unca- 
nonical.  Its  canoniciQr,  doubted,  says  Bellarmine,  by  the  ancient 
Christians,  was  rejected  by  the  Jews,  and  denied  by  Cyril« 
Jerome,  Hilary,  Ruffinus,  Gregory,  and  the  council  of  Laodicea.^ 
JThis  authority,  if  prejudice  were  not  blind,  might  decide  the 
controversy. 

The  Apocryphal  work  has  a  greater  want  than  that  of  canoni- 
city,  and  is  defacient  in  morality  and,  in  this  instance,  in  mean- 
ing. The  author  commends  suicide.  He  eubgized  Razis  for 
a  Dold  attempt  to  kiU  himself  with  his  sword,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  act,  the  historian  calls  noble, 
though  contrary  to  the  law  of  God.* 

His  reason  lor  praying  for  the  dead  is  senseless,  as  his  enco- 
mium on  self^issassination  is  immoral.  Judas  collected  money 
&r  this  purpose,  because  ^*  he  was  mindful  of  the  resurrection.** 
Intercession  for  dej^arted  spirits,  if  the  slain  should  not  rise 
again,  would,  he  said,  be  *  superfluous  and  vain/'  But  the 
resurrection  refers  to  the  booy ;  while  supplication  for  the 
deceased  refers  to  the  souL  The  body,  at  death,  goes  not  to 
purgatory,  even  according  to  Romish  theobgy ;  but  to  the  tomb, 
there  to  wait  the  summons  of  the  archangel.    The  immortal 

2mt,  if  in  a  place  of  punishment,  might  need  the  petition  of 
e  living ;  though  the  body  remain  in  the  ^ave.  The  design 
of  mass  and  supplication  for  the  departed  is  not  to  deliver  tne 
body  from  the  sepulchre,  but  the  soul  from  purgatory,  which 
will  be  entirely  unpeopled  at  the  resurrection,  of  which  Judas 
was  so  mindfuL 

The  Jews,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Idumea,  were  guilty  of  v 
idolatry,  which  is  amortal  sin.  The  coats  of  the  slain  contamed 
things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  Jamnia.  These  votive  offer- 
ings, the  unhappy  men  retained  till  their  death:  and  must, 
therefore,  as  gudty  not  merely  of  venial  frailty  but  mortal  trans? 
gression,  have  been  in  a  place  not  of  temporary,  but  everlasting 
punishment;  and,  therefore,  beyond  the  aid  of  sacrifice  or 
supplication.  The  Maccabean  historian  was  as  bad  a  theolo- 
gian as  moralist 

The  modest  author,  however,  makes  no  high  pretensions. 
He  wrote  his  history,  he  remarks,  according  to  his  ability.  This, 
if  well,  was  as  he  .wished ;  but  if  ill,  would,  he  hoped,  be 
excused.  He  did,  it  seems,  as  well  as  he  could,  which,  no 
doubt,  is  an  a  reasonable  person  would  expect.    This,  how- 

'  8  Maodab.  di.  44.  *OTriL  66.    Jerom,  5. 141.    Hflair,  615.    Grab.  1.  3Sa. 
•  llMoab. sir.  41.  •Umosh. xil  48. 
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6Ter»  as  the  author  auggetu,  it  ooe  part  of  hk  hitloiy,  whidi 
oertainly  does  not  discover  the  hand  of  a  maater.* 

The  argument,  at  any  rate,  is  in  thiB  case,  taken  frolii  pmyer 
for  the  dead,  which  is  inconclusive.  Intercessions  were  prefer^ 
red  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  for  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  in  tlie 
days  of  antiquity.  These  supplicatbns,  says  Courayer  io 
Paolo,  *  are  nsuch  more  ancient  and  genearal  than  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory,  and  were  ofiered  for  martyrs  and  oonfessovs/ 
The  dofi[ma,  therefore,  being  more  recent  than  such  supplications, 
cannot  be  founded  on  this  basis.^  The  supposition  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  temporaiy  state  of  punishment,  but  may 
be  performed  for  enhancmg  the  eternal  joys  of  the  blessed,  or 
alleviating  the  endless  sorrows  of  those  who  are  sentenced  to 
destruction. 

The  Christian  fathers,  fiom  the  days  of  TertuUian,  who  is 
the  first  who  mentions  this  custcns,  prayed  for  their  fiiends  after 
their  departure  from  this  earth  and  their  entrance  on  a  worid 
of  spirits.  TertuIUan,  about  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
admonished  a  widow  to  pray  for  her  late  hnsband,  and  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  This,  however, 
was  after  his  apostacy  to  Montanism.  But  the  auperstitioD  is^ 
natural,  and  soon,  in  consequence,  became  generaL  The  people, 
says  Eusebitts,  *  wept  at  the  funeral  of  Uonstantine,  and  sup* 
phcated  Ood  with  tears  and  lamentations  fi^  the  emperor's 
soul.'*  Augustine,  in  a  »milar  manner,  prayed  for  Monica ; 
and  Ambrosius  for  Valentinian  aud  Tbeodosius. 

All  this,  however,  aflbrds  no  argument  for  purgatory.  The 
ancient  Christians  supplicated  for  those,  who,  the  modems  will 
admit,  could  not  be  in  a  {dace  of  purgatcMrian  panisbment  or 
pain.  Constantino's  spirit,  while  the  people  prayed,  had^  say« 
Eusebius  '  ascended  to  its  God.'  Monica's  soui  before  Augus- 
tine's intercessions,  was»the  saint  believedfin  heaven.  She 
already  enjoyed  what  he  asked.  Valendnian  had  ascended  to 
the  flowery  scenes  of  delight,  while  he  eogoyed  the  fruicba  of 
eternal  life,  and  borrowed  li^ht  from  the  Sun  of  Rigbteoosness.' 
Tbeodosius,  while  Ambrosius  petiuoaed^  ^  lived  in  ioMiortal 
light  and  lastbg  tranquillity*'  Tne  saint,  nevertheless,  lesolved 
that  no  day  or  ni^ht  should  pass  without  suppUcation  for  the 
deceased  and  glorified  emperor.^ 

^  BlaAOttb.  xu.  4S.  et  xr.  33» 

'  Om  pri^res  kUnt  bien  plcu  ancionnet  et  plu  gtotetlo*  %«e  ta  dootim  4apiu^ 
gatoire^  puiMia'ellet  le  frSwient  poor  let  mattyrt  et  lea  confeMean.    PmAo^  8. 633« 

*Tcc  Mtfr^f  «^P  *^  /fotftfUttf  4f^Xit1*  ofCiMetHw  fwOiM.  BoaebiilgyiT.  71. 
TertulUaii,  501. 

*  Hftoi  f99  •v^ovOfoy  an1Ui^^(9cMrf«o.  Eueb.  iv.  64,  Oredo  jam  feo4ria  ^Mcl 
te  rego.    Ang.  oonfeai.  IX.  13.  p.  170.  ^ 

Nmo  ImiDQa  %  aole  juatitiMr  mutnaita  clanm  dieivdiieia.    A»b*  &  IM. 
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The  anmat  Litaigiet,  collectied  by  Reteudol  fkoA  ^iBtAhedtb 
James,  Maikt  Cleneos,  CyriU  Gregory,  ChtysoBtoiBt  and  Baflfl« 
coQtaia  fbmis  of  prayer  for  prophels,  patriarchal  apoatlest  evaii- 
selists,  martyrst  confessors,  and  the  modier  of  God.  The 
Sturgy  of  James  contains  a  *  commemoration  of  the  departed 
fiothmly  and  a  prayer  to  God  who  receired  their  souls,  for  a 
merdful  paidon  of  their  sins.'  Mark's  Liturr^  *  asks  rest  and 
remission  for  all  who  had  slept  in  the  faith,  left  this  world,  gone 
to  God,  and  arrived  at  the  mansions  of  felicity.*  The  Liturfly 
of  Clemens  *  supplicates  God  to  bless  all,  who,  havine  run  me 
course  of  this  lim,  had  come  to  heaven,  with  trancjuillity  in  his 

3>iritaal  bosom  and  gladness  in  the  habitations  of  I^ht  and  joy.' 
yril's  comprehends  '  a  commemoration  of  all  the  holy  patri* 
archs,  prophets,  aposdes,  martyrs,  confessors,  and  especially 
the  most  glorious  god-bearing  vinrin,  and  a  prayer  for  the  peace 
of  all  their  souls  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob/ 
Grefloiy's  contains  '  a  prayer,  used  in  presenting  the  unbloody 
sacnfice,  for  the  repose  of  the  fathers  wno  had  slept  in  the  feith, 
a  supplication  for  their  refreshmei^  and  a  memento  of  lady 
Bfaiy  modier  of  God.'  Ghiysostom's  ^  mention  those  who  had 
left  mis  world,  and  gone  in  purity  of  soul  and  body  to  God, 
and  prays  for  their  repose  in  die  celestial  habitations*'  Ba^'s 
*  remembers  all  the  departed  clerffy  and  laity,  particularly  the 
most  holy,  glorious,  immaculate,  btessed,  god-bearing  lady,aJMl 
prays  far  the  tranquillity  of  their  souls  in  the  bosom  of  Abra- 
nam,  Isaac,  and  Jaoob,  and  in  the  bowers  of  bliss  in  the 
paradise  of  jileasure,  whence,  in  the  hgfat  of  die  saints,  fly 
sorrow,  sighing,  and  sadness.'^ 

Intercessbns,  in  these  prayers,  were,  in  this  manner»  pr^ 
ferred  for  lady  Mary  herself.    Some  of  these  forms  had  been 

^  Dopncmnur  Ohrfftoin,  at  pnastet  fllov  ^Bgsot  vMib  d«]ielof«tti  et  fimiiwimitf 
pMMilorqm.    BeMndot,  S.  S7, 

Illit  quietem  tribaM,  ani,  i  nobk  prafecti,  ad  te  nigrav^nuiV  tteaiitta  Muiia 
peceata  eonim.    B«Miiaot,  8.  37. 

niit  ooMibiM,  qui  itadUnm  Wta  d6eiin«ttt«c»  perfbetl  tit  pgmtAui  eonm  te  ap- 
pwnerqiit.  mdeCoM  yraarta.  Donibe,  in  mam  JOo  fpirifeulL  Da  illu  ■piritnai^ 
gaadii  in  oaSitabuIii  incit  et  laadtis.    Renanclot,  8.  196. 

MooMHto  onuuuDi  ■nctonun  patnarooarattii  pfopoMafudi.  Apottawwaiiy  avail* 
galistanuB,  mart^nun,  etmhamnnmt  pivctpae  aia|^  laaeMi  glorioiianmB  Daku^ 
re  Minpar  virgmia  saActe  Maria.  Beqnieacant  aahnie  illoraai  onmea  in  avia 
patrom  noaCromm  Abraham,  Inac,  et  Jacob.    Renauilot,  1.  41.  42. 

OShraai  tibi  boe  aaerilloloiD  tatknabila  laanieDiiua  in  nq^vm  at  raftigaakai 
patniai  aaatwinun,  q«  dim  obdomianut  ia  ^d€  ottiiodozfL  Dignare,  DonuBa^ 
feoordari  oauiiam  aaactomm  patriarchanim  prophetanmi,  apoatblohgun,  eraBgatta-- 
tanim,  martyiuiu^  oonfaaionim,  praaclpaa  Toro  aanctaa  ^ofia  plenae  temper  tit- 
gink  genetnek  Dai  aanctaa.    Da  iHk  enmiboa  requiem.    Kenaodot,  I.  96.  98.  3t. 

Memauto  iUonmi,  qid,  eiun  pnritate  eordia  et  aanotitata  aBimaa  et  mtpnikf  aoL 
aaeeolo  iata  egreiai  aont  et  aa  te»  Dana,  parveneraat    Qoieieai  ilHa  pinaila  ia 

Baaands^  t. 


DignM% 

ivtaaaov  at  Jaaob^    Benandot,  1.  IS.  7S. 
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in  use  for  hundreds  of  veara  and,  thexefere,  if  petitions  for  the 
dead  suppose  a  state  of  purgatorian  punishinent,  her  ladyship, 
during  all  this  time,  must  have  been  in  a  pretty  situation.  The 
Roman  pontiff  and  priesthood,  who  wield  all  the  treasury  of 
the  church  and  all  tne  efficacy  of  the  mass  for  departed  sools, 
had»  it  would  appear,  neglected  the  goddess  of  Romanism. 
These,  it  seems,  have  shown  little  respect  for  their  virgin 
patroness,  when  they  left  the  mother  of  God  for  ages  in  such 
vulgar  and  smoky  apartments.  His  supremacy,  to  whom,  it 
appears,  this  gloomy  territorv  belongs,  and  who  has  authority 
over  its  imprisoned  spirits,  should  have  paid  some  attention  to 
her  ladyship.^  His  hoUness  surely  mignt  have  spared  some- 
thing m>m  the  fond  of  supererogation  for  such  a  particular 
friend.  The  ecclesiastical  bank  must  have  been  sadly  ex- 
hausted, when  her  god-bearing  ladyship  could  not,  for  so  long  a 
time,  be  purchased  out  of  purgatory.  The  clergy  should  have 
plied  the  mass  and  the  Latin  liturgy,  which,  if  wielded  with 
the  precision  of  modern  times,  woulS,  in  their  amazing  potency, 
soon  have  enabled  holy  Mary  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  purga- 
torian prison,  which  is  said  to  be  in  a  very  warm  climate,  and 
to  breathe  a  cooler  atmosphere  in  some  more  respectable  and 
healthy  seat  The  prison  of  purgatory  was  certainly  a  veiy 
sorry  accommodation,  during  so  long  a  period,  for  the  queen  of 
heaven. 

The  ancient  Christians  prayed  for  those  in  hell,  as  well  as 
for  those  in  heaven.  This  met  is  stated,  and  the  reasons  are 
assigned  by  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Chr^sostom,  and  Augustine*' 
These  supplications,  it  was  alleged,  increase  celestial  happi* 
ness  and  diminish  infernal  misery*  The  torments  of  the  ^ilty, 
though,  in  the  world  of  spirits,  tney  could  not  be  extinguished, 
might,  it  was  believed,  be  extenuated ;  and  the  joys  of  the 
just,  though  great,  might  be  augmented.  No  sufferer  indeed 
could,  by  any*  advocacy,  be  translated  from  punishment  to 
felicity.  No  transmission  could  be  effected  from  the  regions  of 
sorrow  to  the  mansions  of  joy.  But  the  enjoyment  of  heaven 
might  be  enhanced,  and  the  pains  of  heU  be  alleviated  by  the 
intercessbns  of  the  faithful. 

Purgatory  therefore  formed  no  part  in  the  faith  of  Christian 
antiquity.  The  idea,  however,  though  excluded  from  Chris- 
tianity, may  be  found  in  the  monuments  of  Pagan,  Jewish,  and 

>  Papa  habet  anctoritatem  raper  animoB  porgatoriL    Faber,  2.  501. 

Ojti^  Mytt.  V.  p.  297.  Auhumv  ftoiovfuBa  tfjv  fi^vfifufv  xfu  vKcp  of»p'tuli^^' 
OffXf»  S«  JMU  4  ^9(cp  wuttMf  ywof»§mf  tvxti'  Bpiph.  M.  75.  p.  911.  IIpotfAfMf 
ymitm  fu^$m>  mM  90ttBo^$4A9^  Oiuy*.  7.  362.  Ut  tolegabflior  fiat  danmatio- 
Att^.  7.  2.  289.  Nod  •etemo  fappUcio  finooi  dmadOf  aed  laraman  dttubeudo. 
Aug.  7.  239. 
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mytbology.  A  porffatorian  region'  and  proceM 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Platonic  j&losophy,  near  four  hundred 
years  befiire  the  pommiBncement  of  the  Christian  enu  Plato 
taught  this  theory  in  his  Phaedo  and  Oorgias.  The  Orecian 
sa^e  diyided  men  into  three  dlasses^  the  gopd,  the  bad,  and  the 
ouddlin^.  The  good  oomiNised  men  ^Kstinguished  for  tempe- 
ranee,  justice,  fortitude,  liberality,  and  truth.  Philosophers 
and  legislators,  whose  wisdom  and  laws  had  conferrea  im- 
provement and  happiness  on  mankind,  were  all  copprehended 
m  this  division*  Tne  bad  included  aJl  who  had  spent  their 
days  in  the  perpetration  of  aggravated  crimes,  such  at  sacrilege 
and  murder.  The  middling  kind  occupied  the  space  between 
the  patrons  of  sanctity  and  atroci^:  and  thdr  neutrality,  at  a 
distance  from  both  extremes,  left  them  open  to  purgation  and 
amendmenC  The  good,  at  death,  passed,  without  pain  or 
dcday,  *  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  to  the  habitations  of 
unparalleled  beauty.'  The  bad,  at  death,  ^unk  immediately 
into  endless  torment  in  Tartarus.  The  intermediate  descrip- 
tion, 'purified  in  Acheron,  and  punished  till  their  guilt  was 
expiated,  were  at  length  admitted  to  the  participation  of 
fehcity.*'  * 

This  fiction,  Plato  embeUished  with  all  the  pomp  of  langus^ 
and  metaphor.  The  Athenian  sage  possessed  perhaps  the 
grealost  luxuriance  of  imagination  and  elennce  of  expression 
which  have  adorned  the  annals  of  philosophy.  His  theory,  in 
consequence,  though  chimerical  in  itself,  assumes  an  interest  and 
borrows  a  charm  from  the  witchery  of  its  authox's  style,  the 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  colourins;  of  his  &ncy* 
The  Grecian  philosophy,  on  this  subject,  has  been  decorated 
witb  the  &scinaaons  of  Roman  eloqnence  and  poetry.  Cicero, 
in  his  dream  of  Scipio,  has  dothed  Plato's  speculation  with  all 
the  beauty  of  dicdon.  The  soul,  says  the  Roman  orator,  which: 
has  wallowed  in  sensuali^,  submittied  to  the  dominion  of  licen- 
tiousaess,  and  violated  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man,  will  not,  after 
its  separatbn  fitom  the  body,  attain  happiness,  till  it  shall,  for 
many  ages,  have  been  tossed  in  restless  agitatiol  tbrou^  the 
workL  Viml  has  inwoven  die  Platonic  fiction  in  his  immortal 
£netd ;  and  lepcesemsed  soids,  in  the  infernal  world,  a^  making 
expiation  and  ooteining  purificatioa  by  the  application  of  water, 
wind,  and  fire.' 

Such  is  the  dream  of  Platonie  pUbsopfay,  Cieenmian  d6- 
quence«  and  Virgilma  verse.  The  existence  of  a  Pm^gatoriaa 
worldt  if  Plaft>»  Ciceoo,  and  Vixgil  were  canonioal,  could  be 

mOuofuvib^.    Plato,  Pl»ed.  SI.    Aug.  733.    Brag.  1.  37a    BelL  1.  7. 
•  Oao«ni» 3.  397.    TvffLJf£u.VL 
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MiSljjr  fviMed.  The  nntA^  cmkUbd  m  iHtm  Jewnsh  mmA  Gimk 
liaft  revelatioait  oiigtili  oe  Soumdf  with  graat  fiudUtf « in  tfae  On- 
eiu  and  Sofaaa  claauos.  TfaotiqK^iHpbj  and  piKtir  o£  tke 
putlgatoriaa  empke»  wlfcicli  are  muntntipnea  iathc  saosed  itnnAj 
are  ddj^neaaed  Id  the  ksadm  poetiy  and  mydiokny.  Tbe 
coancil  of  Trent  waa  aSfy*  or  it  wo«U  have  adopted  tbe  Trorks 
ofPlatCH  Cicerot  and  Vkgil  into  the  canon,  loetead  of  the  Apo- 
ciypha.  These  had  aa  good  a  title  tt>  the  honour  of  caDOoicirjr 
$a  the  Apocfyphal  books,  and  wouhl  have  supplied  iirafiBBgabfe 
evidence  fcr  posthnmooa  expialioQ  as  well  as  iiir  XDany  other 
Bomieh  suoerstitoins. 

The  moaem  superstition,  therefore,  which  has  been  iaoposed 
on  the  world  for  Christianity,  is  no  discovery.  Platonism*  <m  tliia 
Hipic,  anticipated  Popery  at  least  a  thousand  yeanu  Tbe  AA^ 
aian  embodied  the  fiibrication  in  bis  phikMopbical  speoulatioiM^ 
and  taagbl  a  system,  which,  on  tl^  subject,  is  similar  to  Bo* 
manism.  The  absurdity  hats,  widi  some  modifications  ad^pcinff 
It  to  another  aystem,  been  stolen  without  being  acknowled|^aa 
fiom  heathenism ;  and  appended,  like  a  useless  and  defonmng 
wen,  to  the  fiur  form  of  Christianity. 

The  Jews,  like  the  Pagans,  believe  in  purgatory.    Tbe  Ife* 
biews>  though  after  tfae  lapse  of  many  aoes,  Mcame  aoassanted 
wiih  the  heathen  philosophy.    Alexander  the  Great  pumted  s 
Jewish  colony  in  &gnit ;  and  these,  minding  with  the  natiowB» . 
bemn,  in  process  of  time,  to  blend  die  Ori^ttal  and  Greeian 
pfaSlosophy  with  the  Divine  simplici^  of  their  own  ancient 
theologr*    This  perhaps  vras  the  channel  through  which  diis 
ancient  people  received  die  Pagan  notion  of  danfioation  after 
death.    The  soul,  in  the  modem  Jewish  system,  undergoes  this 
process  of  expiation  for  only  twelve  months  after  its  sepwatioii 
uom  the  body :  and  is  allowed,  doring  tUs  time,  to  visit  tbe 
persons  and  places  on  earth,  to  vrUch  during  lifo  it  was  attached, 
i^pirits,  in  this  mtermediate  stale,  anjor^,  on  the  Sabbath,  a  tem^ 
poranr  cessation  of  punishment.    The  dead,  in  this  ^stem, 
rested  on  the  seventh  day  irom  pain  as  the  Irving  boat  fatboor. 
The  Jewi8h,iike  the  popish  porgatorians,  obtained  consolatkNi 
andpaidctt  from  themMoessioosofdieiriffieadsoaearth.^ 

Toe  Miiasulmen  adopted  tfae  idea  of  povgatorian  punisfament, 
in  all  probabili^,  fiom  the  pofish  and  J^rish  sysssms^  Tbe 
Arabian  impostor  formed  bis  theology  fioip  Judaism  and  Popeiy- 
Tfae  unlettered  prophet  of  Meeca,  tt  is  commonty  believed,  was 
assisted  by  an  apostatised  Christian  and  a  temporiniig  J^  io 
the  composttion  of  the  Koran  and  in  the  frbricatfon  of  b^ 
lamism.  Tbe  notion  of  posthumous  purification  had,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Hegira,  obtained  a  reception  into  the 

rr.SS.    (Mbii.  Dfet  a.  74r.  Jlomx,  t.sh. 
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chiirtih  tt&d  into  the  synagogue ;  and,  frmi  thetn,  into  Makom- 
etaoism.  Gtendlisin  also  in  all  ptbbaj^flity,  was,  hi  this  amal- 
gamatioa  of  heterogeneous  elements,  made  to  contribute  a  part : 
and  all  again  were,  as  might  be  expected,  modified  according 
to  the  dictatbn  of  prejudice  or  fimcy.' 

Buch,  on  this  question,  were  the  notions  of  Pagans,  Jews,  and 
Mussulmen.    A  similar  appendage  was,  in  the  progress  of  su^ 

Eerstitbn,  obtruded  on  Chnstianity*  Augustine  seems  to  have 
een  the  first  Christian  author,  who  entertained  the  idea  of  pu- 
ri^ring  the  soul  while  the  body  lay  in  the  tomb.  The  Afiican 
saint,  though,  in  some  instances,  he  evinced  judgment  and  piety, 
displayed,  on  many  occasions,  unquaKfied  and  gls^ng  inconsis- 
lency.  His  works,  which  are  voluminous,  present  an  odd, 
medky  of  sense,  devotbn,  felly,  recantations,  contradictions, 
and  balderdash* 

His  opinions  on  purgatorian  punbhment  exhibit  numy  in- 
stances of  fickleness  and  incongruity.  He  declares,  ill  many 
places,  against  any  intermediate  state  after  death  between  heaven 
and  helL  He  rejects,  in  emphatical  language,  *  the  idea  of  a 
third  place,  as  unknown  to  Christians  and  foreign  to  revelation.' 
He  acknowledges  only  two  habitations,  the  one  of  etetnal 
glory  and  the  other  of  endless  misery.  Man,  he  avers,  *  will 
appear  in  the  last  day  of  the  world  as  he  was  in  the  last  day  of 

^  his  life,  and  will  be  judged  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  bad 

*  died.** 

But  the  saint,  notwithstanding  this  unequivocal  langun^i  is^ 
at  other  times,  fiiU  of  doubt  and  difficulty^.  The  subject,  he 
grants,  and  with  truth,  is  one  that  he  could  never  deariy  under- 
stand. He  admits  the  salvation  of  some  by  the  fire  mentioned 
by  "Aie  Apostle.  This,  however,  he  sometimes  interprets  to 
signify  temporal  tribulation  before  death,  and  sometimes  the 
general  conflagration  after  the  resurrection.  He  generaQy  ex^ 
tends  this  ordeal  to  all  men  without  any  exception :  and  be 
conjectures,  in  a  few  instances,  that  this  fire  may,  as  a  tempo^ 
rary  purification,  be  applied  to  some  in  the  interval  between 
death  and  the  general  judgment.  This  inteipretation,  howeviBf, 
he  ofiers  as  a  mere  hjrpotbetical  speculation.  He  cannot  t^ 
whether  the  temporary  punishment  is  here  or  wiU  be  hereafter; 
or  whether  it  is  here  that  it  may  not  be  hereafter.*  The  idea, 
he  grants,  is  a  supposition  without  any  pioof,  and  *  nnstipported 
hj  any  canonical  authority.'  He  would  lUK,  however,  *eoiitrar 
diet  the  presumpdon,  because  k  might  perhap*  be  dM  tnith.^' 

1  Sole,  7S.    Calmet,  3.  74S.    Morery,  397. 

^  In  quo  oBim  quoniiatie  invoiiatit  ram  novlMiliioi  Aoi,  ftk  htM)  cam  outupvfibtA' 
det  mandi  noviaixmat  aiei ;  aaomam  qaafis  io  &  iMo  qiilMKie  motHarj  tiln  Itt  A 
iUcladicabitur.    Aiuiudn,  ad  Hegych.  2.  743.  et  Hrpo^.  V.  6.  P.  40. 
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AiigofltiDe's  doabu  sbov,  to  a  demonstratioot  the  QOTdtT  erf* 
the  purgatoriaa  chimenu  His  conjectural  statemeots  and  his 
difficulty  of  deciflioD  a£brd  decisive  pnx>C  that  this  dogpaoa,  in 
his  day,  was  no  article  of  fiuth*  The  saint  would  never  have 
made  an  acknowledged  doctrine  of  the  church  a  subject  of 
hesitation  and  inquiry.  He  would  not  have  represented  a 
received  minion  as  destitute  of  canonical  authoritv :  much  less 
would  he  have  acknowledsed  a  heaven  and  a  hellf  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  direct  unambiguous  language^  disavowed  a  third 
or  middle  place.  Purgatory,  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  no  tenet  of  theology.  Augustine  seems  to 
have  been  the  connecting  link  between  the  exclusion  and  re- 
ception of  this  theory.  The  fiction,  after  his  day,  was  owing 
to  circumstances,  slowly  and  after  several  ages  admitted  into 
Romanism. 

Augustine's  literary  and  theological  celebrity  tended  to  the 
propagation  of  this  superstition.  The  Saint's  reputation  was 
high,  and  his  works  were  widely  circulated.  His  piet^  indeed 
was  deservedly  respected  through  Christendom.  His  mfluence 
swayed  the  African  church.  The  African  councils,  in  their 
opposition  to  Pelagianism,  were,  in  a  particular  manner,  con- 
trolled by  his  autMrity.  His  fame  extended  to  the  European 
nations,  and  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  from  his  character  for  sanc- 
tity and  ability,  possessed,  through  a  great  port  of  his  life,  more 
real  power  than  the  Roman  pontiff.  A  hint  from  a  man  of  bis' 
acknowledged  superiority  would  circulate  with  rapidity,  and 
be  accompanied  with  a  powerful  recommendation  through  the 
Christian  commonwealth.  ^ 

This  superstitbn,  like  many  others  that  grew  up  in  the  dark 
ageS}  was  promoted  by  the  barbarism  of  the  txoaes.  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  England  were  overrun  with  hordes  of 
savages.  The  Groths  and  Lombards  invaded  Italy.  France 
was  subdued  l^  the  Franks;  while  the  Vandals  desolated 
Spain.  The  martial  but  unlettered  Saxons  from  the  forests  of 
Germany  wasted  the  fairest  provinces  of  Britain.  The  rude 
invaders  destroyed  nearly  every  vestige  of  learning,  and,  in  its 
stead,  introduced  their  own  native  ignorance  and  uncivilizadon* 
Cimmerian  darkness,  in  consequence,  seemed  to  overspread 
the  world.  Art,  science,  philosophv,  and  literature  appearedi 
in  terror  or  disgust,  to  have  flea  from  barbarized  man,  and 
fixHn  the  genersu  wreck  of  all  the  monuments  of  taste  and 
Christianity.     The  clouds  of  ignorance  extended  to  the  Asians 

▲of.  7.  64a  Ambo  per  earn  tnnieant.  lite  ignis  in  bac  interim  vita  iacit  ^uod 
▲jpofkdliit  dixit.  Anc.  6. 127,  138.  Bive  ibi  tantnm,  nve  et  hie  et  ibi,  sive  ideo 
hio  ttt  non  ibi  noB  n&rgao,  quia  fonitan  verum  Mt.  Aug.  C.  D.  XXI.  26,  F-  649* 
la  «ia'nu]k  yalat  oanooica  constitaitor  authoritaa.    Aug.  DuL  6. 131. 132. 


and  Africans  as  well'  as  to  the  Europeans,  prepared  the  world 
for  the  reception  of  any  absurdity,  and  facilitated  the  progress 
of  superstition. 

The  innovation,  however,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Augustine  and  the  Vandalism  of  the  age,  made  slow  progress. 
A  loose  and  indetermined  idea  of  temporary  punishment  and 
atonement  after  death,  but  void  of  system  or  consistency,  begati 
to  float,  at  random,  through  the  minds  of  men.  The  supersti* 
tion,  congenial  with  the  human  soul,  especially  when  destitute 
of  rehgiotts  and  literary  attainments,  continued,  in  gradual  and 
tardy  advances,  to  receive  new  acceisions.  The  notion,  in  this 
crude  and  indigested  state,  and  augmenting  by  continual  accu- 
mulations, proceeded  to  the  popedom  of  Gregory  in  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century. 

Gregory,  like  Augustine,  spoke  on  this  theme  with  striking 
indecision.  The  Roman  pontiff  and  the  African  saint,  discours- 
ing on  venial  frailty  and  posthumous  atonement,  wrote  with 
hesitation  and  inconsistency.  His  infallibility,  in  his  annota- 
tions on  Jdb,  disclaims  an  intermediate  state  of  projHtiation. 
^  Mercy,  if  once  a  fault  consign  to  punishment,  will  not,  says 
the  pontiff,  afterward  return  to  pardon.  A  holy  or  a  malignant 
spint  seizes  the  soul,  departing  at  death  from  the  body,  and 
detains  it  for  ever  without  any  change.'^  This,  at  the  present 
day,  would  hardly  pass  for  popish  orthodoxy.  This,  in  modem 
times,  would,  at  the  Vatican,  be  accounted  little  better  than 
Protestantism.  ^ 

His  infallibility,  however,  dares  nobly  to  vary  fit)m  himselC 
The  annotator  and  the  dialogist  are  not  the  same  person  or,  at 
least,  do  not  teach  the  same  faith.  The  vicar-general  of  God, 
in  bis  dialogues, '  teaches  the  belief  of  a  purgatorian  fire,  prior 
to  the  general  judgment,  for  trivial  offences.**  This,  it  must 
be  granted,  is  one  bold  step  towards  modem  Romanism.  But 
his  holiness  is  still  defective.  He  mentions  trivial  failings ;  but 
says  nothing  of  the  temporal  punishment  of  mortal  delinquency. 
This,  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  the  sixth  century,  was  un- 
known land. 

His  holiness  is  guil^  of  another  variation  from  modem  Ca- 
tholicism. He  had  no  pommon  receptacle  or  common  means 
of  punishment,  as  at  the  present  day,  for  the  luckless  souls  satis- 
fying for  venial  frailty.  He  consigns  the  unhappy  purgatorians 
to  various  places,  and  refines  them  sometimes  m  me  and  som^ 

I  Si  semel  calpa  ad  jMBnam  pertrahit,  miBericordia  olterint  ad  Teniam  non  redo- 
ee\  Greg,  in  Job  yfai.  10.  Hmnani  casos  tempore,  siye  nnotas  sive  malignos 
•piritaB,  egredientem  animam  claustra  camit  acceperit,  in  etemnm  secnm,  fine 
uia  permatatione  retinebit    Chreg.  in  Job  viii.  S. 

*  De  qmbiudam  leribna  col^  eue,  ante  Jadidam.  pnrgatoriut  igoit  credendna 
att    Gi^.    Dial  IV.  39. 
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li«M0  io  water.  He  aooordiog^  boibd  the  afHrit  of  PatowuB} 
fiir  thie  purpoaef  ia  the  hot  batba  of  Aogelo.  Grenoanua. 
bishop  of  Capua,  saw  the  Roman  deacon  standing  in  the  scald- 
ing steam,  as  the  punishment  of  supporting  Laurentius  against 
Symmachus  in  a  contested  election  lor  the  popedom.^  This 
vapour,  his  infiJlilnlity  seems  to  have  thought  the  proper  men- 
struum for  the  solution  of  a  hardened  soul,  and  for  the  precipita- 
tion or  sublimation  of  moral  pollution*  Bteam,  which  now  in 
the  improvement  of  science  and  in  the  march  of  mind,  propels, 
by  its  chemical  power,  the  ship,  the  coach,  and  other  kinds  of 
machinery,  was  used  in  the  days  of  old  for  its  moral  effects  in 
cleansing  puigatorian  ghosts  from  venial  stains.  The  ancieots, 
it  appears,  hw  a  steam  purgatory,  as  the  moderns  have  steam 
engmes.  Posterity  therefore  need  not  boast  of  superiority 
over  their  ancestors,  who  ingeniously  applied  this  element  for  a 
nobler  purpose  than  any  discovery  of  toe  mneteentb  century. 
Oermanus  prayed  for  Pascasius,  who  therefore  escaped  from 
the  purifying  steam*  But  no  mention  is  made  of  any  mass. 
This  subume  mummery,  which  is  the  invention  of  a  latter  age, 
had  not  in  Gregory's  time  come  into  fashion.* 

Damian,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  eleventh  century,  represen* 
ted  the  soul  of  Severinus  bishop  of  Cologne,  as  steeped,  for 
some  misdemeanors,  in  a  river,  which,  he  was  satisfied,  would 
yield  the  necessary  abstersbn  for  removing  the  stain  of  moral 
defilement.  He  soused  the  departed  spirit  in  water,  as  a  moral 
lotion  of  approved  and  unfailing  efficacy.  Caloric,  it  seems,  is 
not  the  only  solvent  for  decomposing  the  defilement  of  sin. 
The  cold  ekment  as  well  as  the  hot  steam,  in  the  theory  of 
Gregory  and  Dai^ian,  the  pontiff  and  the  saint,  will  effect  this 
purpose. 

Nidhard,  quoted  by  Hottinger,  mentions  another  mode  of  pu* 
rifying  sould.  This  consists  in  consigning  them  to  cold  lodgings. 
Soipe  fishermen,  it  seems,  during  the  time  of  a  violent  heat, 
found  in  the  water  a  mass  of  the  coldest  ice.  This,  the  fisher- 
men having  presented  to  bishop  Theobald,  a  naked,  shiveriog, 
fixffien  ghost,  which  sufiered  the  pains  of  purgatory  in  this  con- 
gelation, revealed,  in  loud  outcry  from  its  icy  tenement,  its  dis- 
tress, and  begged  the  aid  of  Theobald's  prayers.'  The  bishop's 
intercessions  soon  thawed  the  congealment,  and  liberated  the 
ice-imprisoned  spirit.  Aocoiding  to  Giegory,  Damian,  and 
Nidhard,  therefore,  not  only  fire,  but  also  water  in  its  fluid, 
fit>2en,  and  steamified  state,  will  serve  as  a  wash  in  a  purgatorian 

>  Paicatiam  in  caloriboi  sUatev  UTeoerit,    Lakh.  5.  419.    Greg.  DiaL  IV.  40. 
PafCMiiis  in  Tktank  Angwlaniit  pnniebatnr.    Faber,  IV,  p.  44a 

•  BeU.  II.  6.    Godean,  3.  744. 

*  Bpiaeopna  aadiverit  awmitin  loiiiiim  clamantwp  d«  )«te  ^aoia.   Nidhanli  91. 
'  -'       6.  1366.  . 


pfooesB  for  purging  venial  transgreBsors.  Tlieae  awthors  tbeie* 
tore,  had  dkcovered  or  invented  no  common  depot  or  medinm 
of  execntbn  for  the  nnfortunale  ghosts  doonied  to  satisfy  for 
trivial  misdemeanors. 

Platioa,  in  his  life  of  Benedioti  presents  a  view  of  pnrgaloij 
in  the  eleventh  centnry.  His  posthumous  infidlibiu^  pope 
Benedict  appeared  to  a  traveller,  decorated  vrith  the  beautiral 
ears  and  tau  of  an  ass,  and  dignified  with  the  graceful  coun<3&* 
nance  and  limbs  of  a  bear.  The  traveller,  whoever  he  waa, 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  the  cause  of  the  unholy  transformar 
tbn.  My  deformity  amr  death,  replied  bis  hotiness,  is  ^ 
reward  of  my  pollution  in  life.  The  pont^,  according  to  the 
historian,  was  doomed  to  be  dragged  till  the  day  of  judgment 
through  thorns  and  filth,  in  regions  exhalbg  stench,  and  sulphur 
and  fire. 

Gregory  has,  by  several  authors,  been  represented  as 'the  dis* 
ooverer  or  rather  the  creator  of  purgatory.  Otho,  a  leanied 
historian  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  man  of  extensive  informa- 
tion, accounted  tUs  pontiff's  fabukms  dialogues  the  fonndatioii 
of  the  purgatorian  notion.  Bruys,  iif  modem  times,  agreeing 
with  Otno,  represents  Gregory  as  the  person  who  discovered  this 
middle  state  for  venial  sinners.  His  infallibility  certainlv 
sanctioned  the  fobrication,  with  his  pontifical  authority :  and  his 
name  rave  it  circulation*  He  ennohed  the  meagre  figure  with 
severaladditions,  and  has  the  credit  of  becoming  the  early  patron 
and  improver  of  the  innovation.  He  did  not  indeed  perfect  the 
system.  This  honour  was  reserved  for  the  schoolmen,  who,  in 
many  instances,  completed  the  inventions  of  their  predecessors. 
But  the  unfinished  portrait  received  several  new  touches  from  his 
pencil,  which  was  suways  the  willing  instrument  of  superstition.' 

The  pontiff  himself  seems  to  confess  the  novdty  of  tli<^  syscam. 
Many  things,  says  his  infallibili^,  have  in  tiiese  last  times  be* 
come  clear,  whidi  were  formerly  concealed.'  This  declaration 
is  in  the  dialogue  that  announces  the  existence  of  purgatory ; 
which,  he  reckons,  was  one  of  the  bright  discoveries  that  dis^ 
tinguished  his  age.  This  consideration  pierhaps  will  account  for 
the  pontiff's  inconsistency.  The  hierarch,  as  already  shown^ 
both  opposed  and  advocated  Ae  parganorian  theology*  His 
opposition  perhaps  preceded  the  happy  moment,  in  which  the 
flood  of  light  burst  on  his  mind,  ana  poured  the  knowledge  of 
the  new-V>m  faith  with  overwhdming  illumination  on  his 
astonished  souL  ' 

1  Gregoire  en  fit  la  dacoa^erte  d«iw  mi  berax  dialogaef .  Brnyg,  1.  Sf  8.  OtbQ, 
Ann.  1146. 

*  In  liU  extremis  tempotflmi,  tam  mnltn.animabot  oInreMimt,  qpm  ante  lnto0> 
rant    Gregory,  DiaL  IV.  40  ^ 
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Tlie  iimavalion  meDtioQed  in  this  manner  ^i^tli  doobt  hy 
Augustine,  and  reoommended  with  inconsistency  by  Gregory, 
men  of  h^h  autboriqr  in  their  day,  continued  to  spreafd  and 
claim  the  attention  and  belief  of  men.  The  names  of  the  Afirir 
can  and  Roman  saints  were  calculated  to  influence  the  &ith  of 
the  Latins,  among  whom  the  invention  advanced,  though  with 
tardy  steps,  to  pefroction.  Its  bulk,  like  that  of  the  Alpine  ava- 
lancbe,  increased  in  its  progress.  This  terror  of  the  Alpa»  as  it 
proceeds  on  its  headlong  course,  acquires  new  accessions  of 
snowy  materials ;  and  the  opinion,  patronized  by  a  saiut  and  a 
pontiff,  received,  in  like  manner,  coatinual  accretions  from  con- 
senial  minds.  The  shallow  river,  advancing  to  the  main  s^s^ells 
by  the  influx  of  tributary  waves,  and  the  recent  theory,  in  a 
smiilar  way,  as  it  flowed  down  the  st^am  of  time,  augmented 
its  dimensions  from  the  unfidling  treasury  of  superstition. 

The  progress  of  the  fiibrication,  however,  was  slow.    Its  move- 
ments to  perfection  were  as  tardy,  as  its  introduction  into  Chris- 
tendom had  been  late.     This  opinion,  says  Courayer,  *  did  not 
begin  to  assume  a  form  till  the  fifth  centuiy.*    Fisher  admits 
that  *  all  the  Latins  did  not  apprehend  its  truth  at  the  same  time, 
but  by  gradual  advances.    Tne  universal  church,  he  admits, 
knew  and  received  pur^tory  at  a  late  period.**    Its  belief  ob- 
tained no  general  estabhshment  in  the  Christian  commonwealth 
for  ages  after  Gr^ry's  death.    The  council  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
in  836,  decided  in  direct  opposition  to  posthumous. satisfiiction 
or  pardon.     This  synod  mentions  *  three  ways  of  punishment 
for  men's  sins.'    Of  these,  two  are  in  this  life  and  one  after 
death.     Sins,  said  this  assembly,  *  axe,  in  this  world,  punished 
by  the  repentance  or  compuncdon  of  the  transgressor,  and  by 
the  correction  or  chastisement  of  Ood.     The  third,  after  death, 
is  tremendous  and  awful,  when  the  judge  shall  say,  denart  fmm 
me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlastins  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels.''    The  fathers  of  this  councu  knew  nothing  of  pur- 
gatory, and  left  no  zoom  for  its  expiation. 

The  innovation,  in  998,  obtained  an  establishment  at  Cluny. 
Odilo,  whom  Fulbert  calls  an  archangel,  and  Baronius  the 
brightest  star  of  the  age,  opened  an  extensive  mart  of  prayers 
and  masses  for  the  use  ot  souls  detained  in  the  puigatoriaa 
retort.    Fulbert's  archangel  seems,  in  this  department,  to  have 

>  Oe  n'est  proprement  qae  dam  le  cinqai^me  rieole,  que  cette  opinkm  «  com- 
menc^e  4  prendre  one  forme.  Coaray.  in  Paol.  2.  644.  Neqae  Latini  dmol 
omnes  sed  lentim  hajus  rei  veritatem  concerpemnt.  Prnvatoriam  tam  aero  oogii»> 
tarn  ac  receptcun  muversB  eocleais  fberit.  Fiih.  Con.  Lath.  Art.  18.  Geddiiy  110. 

*  Triboa  modia  peccata  mortaliom  YiBdioantar ;  dnoboa  m  hao  vita :  tertio  vera 
ia  fntora  yita.  Tertia  antem  extat  valde  pertimeecenda  et  terribflis,  que  non  in 
hoc  sad  IB  fotoro  jnatiiaimo  Dei  Judicio  fiet  aeonlo,  qoando  jnatoa  Judez  dietarns 
est,  discredite  a  me,  maledicitif  in  ignem  etemnm.    Labb.  9. 844.    Crabb.  2. 711* 


^oeO^d  all  bis  piedaoesBors.    A  few*  in  86veiBlplaG68»  bad  be- 
gun to  retail  iotercessions  fer  the  purgatorians.    But  Odilo 
commeoced  business  as  a  wholesale  merchant.'     The  traffic, 
no  doubt,  was  as  beneficial  as  it  was  benevolent,  and  gratified^ 
at  once  the  selfish  and  social  passions. 

Odilo's  exertions,  in  his  spiritual  emporium,  gained  the  grati* 
tude,  if  not  the  money  of  Benedict  the  Eighth*  His  infalli- 
bility, notwithstanding  his  holiness  and  supremacy  in  life,  had,^ 
after  death,  the  mischance  of  faDing  into  the  place  of  posthu- 
mous punishment  His  holiness,  however,  through  the  media- 
tion and  masses  of  the  Abbot,  escaped  from  the  smoke  and  fijne 
of  purgatory.*  All  this  must  have  been  very  satisfactory  to 
Benedict,  and  also,  as  he  died  rich,  to  Odilo. 

The  purgatorian  novelty,  however,  though  admitted  by  mairjr, 
had  not  obtained  a  general  reception  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century*  This  is  clear  from  Otho  the  historian,  who  was  a 
man  of  profound  erudition  and'  research.  This  author  repre- 
sents *  some  as  believing  in  a  purgatorian  place  situated  in  the 
infernal  re«9ons,  were  souls  are  consigned  to  darkness  or  roasted 
with  the  nie  of  expiation.*^  This  testimony  is  very  explicit. 
The  omnion  waa  not  entertained  by  all,  but  asserted  by  some. 
The  nistorian,  who  possessed  enlarged  information,  would 
never  have  uaed  such  language,  had  purgatory,  in  his  day,  been 
the  common  belief  of  the  jeocSesiastical  community.  The  peo- 
ple were  divided.  Some  maintained,  and  some  rejected  the 
dogma  of  a  temporary  expiation  ,  after  death,  lliose  who 
believed  in  the  posthumous  satisfitction  could  not  agree  whether 
the  medium  of  torment  was  .darkness  or  fire.  The  innovation, 
it  is  plain,  had  not,  in  Otho's  day,  become  the  general  faith  of 
Christendom.  Bernard,  who  flourished  in  the  ^ame  age  as 
Otho,  could  not,  with  all  l^s  saintahip,  determine  whether  the 
posthumous  punishment  *  was  by  heat,  cold,  or  some  other 
infliction.*^ 

The  speculation  of  Augustine,  Gregory,  and  Odilo  fell,  after 
Otho's  time,  into  the  hands  of  Aquinas  and  other  schoolmen. 
The  ani^lic  doctor  and  the  rest  of  the  confraternity  finished 
the  fabric,  which  others  had  founded.  These,  on  this  subject 
as  on  others,  gave  the  fioisfaing  touch  to  the  outline  of  former 


i  Odilonem  Iioc  anno  commemorattofnem  omniam  defbactonzm  instHoiiM :  ciyas 
exemplo  ad  oateraa  ecelanaa  h»c  imtitatio  promaiiayit.  AlabiUon,  4.  135.  Spon. 
ia4S.  II,  UL    BniTS,  2.  240. 

*  Vir  Dei  praoeint,  at  pro  defoaclo  pootiftoe,  preeea  fiflrent  BfabilloB,  4.  812, 
313. 

*  Biae  apod  InfenM  koHn  purgatoriimi»  ift  qao  aalfsadi  ^el  tenelms  tantom 
aOoivktiir,  ▼«&  acpialionia  ifpw  ^Mtatqutatar,  qaidtm  aiwarnnt.  OtlMsObroQ. 
▼til.  26. 

^  Qui  in  poiyatoria  aaiil,  «xpeotant  ndaoaptioiiem  priaa  eraeiaodi  ant  oakre  ig- 
nis, aat  rigore  frigqris,  ant  alici^QA  giwritale  dokoelt.  .Bcmandr  1713. 
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daySf  and  fenushed  tbe  akelston  vriA  mmmtf  momsifbBj  ferm, 
and  cofeur.  Their  diitinctioDs  on  this  topic  exhibit  a  dispky 
of  supererogatbn  in  subtihy,  metapbysicsy  and  refidement. 
Their  attentioa  fixed  the  place  and  the  punishment  of  the  par* 
gatorian  mansbns.' 

The  plan»  finished  in  this  manner  by  the  scboohnen,  came 
before  tne  general  council  of  Florence  in  its  twenty<£fih  session 
in  1438,  and  received  its  sanction.  This  decision  was  ratified 
by  pope  Eugenius :  and  the  opinion,  after  a  Ions  succession  of 
variations,  became  at  length  a  dogma  of  fiiitfi  in  the  LatiD 
commanicm.' 

The  Oreeks,  however,  opposed  the  Latbs  on  this  qnestbn  in 
the  Florentine  council,  and  the  discordancy  occasioned  long 
and  nonsensical  discussions.  The  Greeks,  wtih  impiegnable 
obstinai^,  disclaimed  the  idea  of  fiery  pain  or  expiatioa. 
Each,  however,  actuated  with  the  desire  of  accommodation, 
yielded  a  little  to  the  other.  The  Latins  waved  the  idea  of 
purgatorian  fire:  and  the  Greeks,  in  their  turn,  politely  ad* 
mitted  a  posthumous  atonement  by  darkness,  labour,  sorrow, 
and  the  deprivation  of  the  vision  of  God.  A  temporary  unioa 
therefore  was  formed  without  sincerity,  but  soon  afterward  vida- 
ted.  The  Grecian  disbelief  of  purgatory  has  been  granted  by 
Guido,  Alphonsus,  Fisher,  More,  Prateolus,  Renaudot,  and 
Simon.  Bellarmine  himself  here  suspected  the  Greeks  of 
heresy;  and  supported  his  surmises  with  the  authority  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  the  angelic  doctor.  The  disbelief  of  this 
theology  was  also  entertidned  by  the  other  oriental  denomiiMr 
dons,  'such  as  the  Abyssinians,  Georgians,  Armenians,  and 
Syrians.* 

The  city  of  Trent  witnessed  die  last  Synodal  discussion  on 
this  topic  in  a  general  council.  The  decision,  on  that  occasioD, 
presented  an  extraordinary  demonstratioa  of  unity.  The  pre- 
paration of  a  formulary  was  committed,  says  Faolo,  to  the 
cardinal  of  Warmia  ana  eight  bishops,  or,  according  to  Pala- 
vicino,  to  five  bishops  and  five  divines.  These,  knowing  the 
delicacy  of  the  task,  endeavoured  to  avoid  every  difficulty,  yet 
could  not  agree.  Terms,  says  Paolo  and  Dn  Pin,  could  nbt 
be  found  to  express  each  person's  mhid.^  Language,  incapa- 
ble of  representing  their  aiversity  of  opinion,  sunk  under  the 

I  Aqom.  m.  69,  70.  P.  544, 547,  565. 

«  LiM.  la  SS6.    Bin.S.5SS.    Cnbb,S.  47S. 

*  Bin.  S.  561.  Onbb.  3.  876.  Com.  6.  20.  BelL  1.  3.  Alpbon.  VIII.  flab. 
A.  la    MoM^  S3.    FrateoL  VU.    BmwmL  9.  lOS.    ainon,  e.  1.    Bdl.  1.  1870. 

*  N*«liMt  pM  mtrible  de  trawor  das  tmmeu  propm  k  wxptkmet  lea  oboMs  n 
crd  de  Ghieoii,  u  valoit  nieaz  n'en  dire  autre  enote  nnon  que  bonnei  oeavvM  det 
IdSlea  •eirmki  ■tot  norti  poor  k  reoMaii  de  lean  petaiie.  PluL^  688, 634. 
PaUsT.  XIV.  1.    D«  PlB,  8.  688.    Labb.  SS  17t. 
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mighty  task  of  enumerating  the  minute  and  numberless  varia- 
tions, entertained  by  a  communion  which  boasts  of  perfect  and 
exclusive  agreement  and  immutability.  This,  in  variety,  out- 
rivalled  the  patrons  of  Protestantism.  These,  in  the  utterance 
of  heresy,  have  sometimes  evinced  ample  wantof  accordancy ; 
but  never,  like  the  Trentine  fathers,  exhausted  language  in 
stating  their  jarring  nodons.  The  theological  vocabuutry  was 
always  found  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  heretical  variety.  But 
the  universal,  infallible,  holy,  Roman  councQ,  through  want  of 
words  or  harmony,  was  forced  to  admit,  in  general  terms,  the 
existence  of  a  middle  place,  disengaged  of  all  particular  cir- 
cumstantial explanation.  This,  the  council  pledged  their  word, 
is  taught  by  revelation  ancl  tradition,  as  well  as  by  the  mighty 
assembly  of  Trent.  The  holy  unerring  fathers,  however, 
though  tney  could  not  agree  themselves  nor  find  expression  fi>r 
their  ckshmg  speculations,  did  not  forget  to  curse,  with  cordi- 
idity  and  d^otion,  all  who  dissented  fifom  their  sovereign 
decision.  The  cursing  system,  indeed,  was  the  only  thing  on 
which  tha  sacred  synod  showed  any  unaniixuty. 
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CBUBACT  OF   THB   CUSBOT* 

▼ABIXTT  or  STITBMS — JXWI8H  THXOCRACT — CBRIBTIAR  XSTABLUBKBtfT— AVCtm 
TmADtTIOH^-IIfTRODVCTlOIV  OT  CLBRXCAL  CELIBACY — HBAIOIfS— ORBBKS — LATISS 
•— SmCTf  or  f  ACBKI»OTAL  CBLIBACT— -DOMBITIOISM,  C01I0VBIIIA«B,  AW  KATIH 
MOBT — SECOND  PERIOD  OP  CEUBACT — OPPOBITIOll  TO  OEEOORT— TOLBBATIOI  OT 
rORfflCATIOR— PREPBRBirCB  OP  PORITICATION  TO  KATRIKORT  A110B4  THB  CLIA- 
•T— PERMlSSIOir  or  ADVLTBET  or  BlOAMr  TO  TBB  LAITT-- -TiaW  OP  PBIIITLT 
rSOPIflOACT  IN  BNOLAND,  BPAIJfi  OBRMABT,  BWITSBRLANO,  PSAJfOB,  RAIT,  A«9 
PERU— 'OOUIfClLS  OP  LTOlfBi   COJIBTAJICE,   AMD    BASIL. 

Thb  celibacy  of  the  clergy  has,  for  a  long  series  of  time,  been 
established  in  the  Romish  communion.  The  bishop,  the  priest, 
and  the  deacon  are,  in  the  popish  theolo^,  ibrbia  to  marry* 
This  connexion  indeed  is  allowed  to  the  laity.  The  institution, 
in  the  system  of  Catholicism,  is  accountea  a  sacrament,  and 
therefore  the  sign  and  means  of  grace  and  holiness.  The  council 
of  Trent,  in  its  twenty-fburth  session,  declares  this  cerenaony 
one  of  the  sacraments,  by  which,  according  to  its  seventh  ses- 
sion, *  all  real  righteousness  is  begun  and  augmented.'  The 
same  is  taught  in  tlte  Trent  Catechism,  published  by  the  com- 
mand of  Pope  Pius.*  But,  wonderful  to  tell,  the  council  as  well 
as  the  Catechism  prescribes,  in  sheer  inconsistency,  a  renuncia- 
tion of  an  institution  which  conveys  true  sanctity,  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  the  priesthood. 

The  advocates  of  Romanism,  however,  vary  on  the  decision 
of  the  question,  whether  this  celibacy  be  divine,  or  human,  or 
even  usefuL  One  party  in  the  popish  community  account  the 
interdiction  a  divine  appointment.  These  make  toe  prohibition 
a  matter  of  ftdth  and  moral  obligation,  which,  unlike  a  question 
of  mere  discipline,  neither  the  pope  nor  the  universal  church 
can  change  or  modify.  Commanded  by  God,  and  sanctioned 
by  his  Almighty  fiat,  no  earthly  power  can  repeal  the  enactment^ 
which,  according  to  this  system,  must  remain  for  ever  without 
alteration.    This  opinion  was  patronized  by  Jerome,  Epiph^' 

^  Per  BBcnmentB,  omiiiB  Ten  jaititia  Tel  inoipit,  vel  ooeptR  angetor,  vol  oidi>^ 
Mpantiir.  Bin.  9.  367,  411.  Labb.  SO.  150.  Gntfaua  qooqua  hoc  Mcmmento 
^gmacire  «t  triboi    Cat  Trid.  187.    Aqom.  3.  480.    OibcrC»  9.  915. 
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niu8»  Major,  CKchtovius,  Oabutius,  Siriciasi  and  Innocent^ 
This  party,  however,  was  never  considerable  either  in  number 
or  influence, 

A  second  party  reckons  the  celibacy  of  the  cler^  a  human 
constitution.  These,  in  general,  esteem  the  prohibition  a  ques- 
tion not  of  faith  but  of  discipline,  prescribed  not  by  Crod  but 
by  man,  and  capable  of  being  altered  or  even  repealed  by 
human  authority.  These  are  numerous,  and  include  the  ma- 
jority of  the  popish  communion :  and  the  opinion  has  been 
patronized  by  many  theologians  of  influence  and  learning,  such 
as  Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Soto,  Bellarmine,  Valentia,  Bossuet,  Du 
Pin,  Oother,  Challenor,  and  Milner. 

The  partisans  of  this  opinion,  however,  are  subdivided  into 
two  factions,  distinguished  oy  a  slight  shade  of  difference.  One 
of  these  &ctions  accounts  the  matrimonial  interdiction,  apos- 
tolical, established  by  the  inspired  heralds  of  the  gospel ;  and 
continued  in  uninterrupted  succession  till  the  present  day.  This 
forms  a  close  approximation  to  the  former  system ;  and  ^eems 
to  have  been  advocated,  with  some  variation  and  inconsistency, 
by  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Siricius,  Innocent,  Oregory,  Bellar- 
mine, Oodeau,  and  Thomassin.'  The  other  faction  reckons 
tbe  regulation  merely  ecclesiastical  or  human,  and  a  matter  of 
mere  expediency,  and  capable  of  dispensation  or  recission 
according  to  utility.  This  system  has  oeen  countenanced  by 
Aquinas,  Cajetan,  Antonius,  and  Gratian.  The  marriage  of 
Ae  clergy,  says  Gratian,  is  forbidden  neither  by  evangelical  or 
apostolical  authority.  Similar  statements  have  been  made  by 
Aquinas  and  Cajetan.' 

A  third  party  account  sacerdotal  celibacy  not  only  ecclesias- 
tical or  human,  but  also  useless  or  hurtfuL  The  opposition  to 
die  prohibition,  even  in  ihe  bosom  of  the  Romish  communion, 
has  m  every  age,  been  persevering  and  powerful.  This  hosti- 
lity will,  in  gfewing  colours,  appear  in  the  ensuinj^  details.  The 
privation  has  been  discountenanced  by  many  ot  the  ablest  pat- 
rons of  Romanism,  such  as  Panormitan,  Erasmus,  Durand, 
Polydorus,  Alvarus,  and  Pius.  The  celibacy  of  the  cleigy ,  says 
Pius  the  Second,  is  supported  by  strong  reasons,  but  opposed 
by  stronger.  The  edicts  of  Siricius  and  Innocent,  by  which 
the  privation  was  first  enforced,  were  rejected  by  many  of  the 

1  Jefom.  adv.  Jov.  Bpipb.  H.  4a  Mqjor,  D.  S4.  Olkh.  c.  4.   B«I1. 1,  la  Oibert, 
UIM.    Ckbct.21. 

*  Oetta  loi  ect  aaMi  vncieiuie,  %ne  I'^^^iie.    ThomaMin,  L  43.    Anton.  «.  21. 

*  Non  Mt  etaentialiter  amkexam  debrtam  eontitientiaa  ordini  Mcro,  §eA  ex  ita- 
toto  ecderiae.    Aqain.  IL  Q.  88.  A.  11.  P.  311.    Poteit  Sammai  Pontifez  dtspen- 


mn  tmmatKimauo  wnajiniiiiif*  N«o  rmlMOe  boo  mtoiiCato  yrolmtur  qood,  ab- 
ffuate  loqoenda^  wogrdM  peeoet  contrahendo  matnmoaiiim,  qoia  ratio  potioB  «t 
ad  oppoatom  dasit.    0#l&a,  l>  1$L    BA  U  1S«    iU«i.  8.154.  • 
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ckfgy.  GnegDjry's  lyrMnj  on  this  topic  met  wnb  dedied  hos- 
tility •  His  attempt  Wft9fe  by  many,  accounted  an  inaovation  and 
produced  a  schism.  Many  chose  to  renounce  the  priesthood 
rather  than  submit  to  pontifical  despotism,  violate  their  conjugal 
^[igagements,  or  relinquish  the  objects  of  their  afiections.  The 
German  emperor  and  clergy  supplicated  Pope  Pius  the  Fourth* 
for  a  repeal  of  the  enactments  against  sacerdc^  matrimony  i  and 
supported  their  petition  with  the  most  irreframble  arguments, 
such  as  the  novelty  of  {Nivation,  and  its  dreadful  consequences 
on  morality.  Augustine,  the  Bavarian  ambassador  at  Trent, 
petitioned  against  clerical  celibacy,  which,  he  declared,  *'  was 
not  of  divine  right  or  commanded  b^  God.'*  His  speech,  oo 
the  occasion,  met,  even  in  the  council  of  Trent,  with  attention 
and  even  ap^buise.  The  French  kii^  and  clergy  at  Poissy 
issued  a  similar  petition  to  the  pope  in  1661,  enforced  by  similar 
leasons.'  Many  of  the  popish  errors  indeed  may,  in  theory,  be 
flibsnrd  as  clerical  celibacy.  But  none,  in  practice,  has  beea 
attended  with  such  odious  and  appalling  eftects  in  the  demor- 
alization of  man.  The  rankest  and  most  disgusting  debauchery, 
originating  in  the  unnatuval  interdiction,  has,  in  the  Romish 
communion,  di^[raced  sacerdotal  dig^y,  and  stained  the  annals 
of  civil  ahd  eccfesiastical  history. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clei|;y,  in  all  its  forms,  is  a  variatioii 
from  the  Jewish  theocracy  delivered  in  the  Old  Testament* 
The  Jews  countenanced  neither  celibacy  nor  maidenhood,  and 
the  Jewish  nation  oontained  ueither  unmatrimonial  priests  nor 
ckastered  nuns.  The  patriarchs^  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
were  married,  and  had  a  numerous  offspring.  Prior  to  Mosea^ 
the  first4x)m  of  the  Hebrews  possessed  both  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorkyv  and  was  prince  and  priest;  but  was  not 
debarred  connufajal  emoytnents.  Moees,  tne  celebrated  legisla- 
tor of  Israel,  waa  mamed  and  had  a  &mily  •  The  holy  prophets 
of  Palestine,  such  aa  Noah,  Joseph,  Samuel,  David,  Isaiafay  aadf 
Eaekiel,  formed  thia  connaxbn,  and  became  the  parents  of  soaa 
and  daughters*  The  levitica]  priesthood  weie  allowed  the 
same  liberrjr*  Matriroo&y  indeea,.amDng  t^e  IsraeKtish  dbi^, 
oould  hardrjr  be  called  a  bare  permission ;  but  amounted  in  aom 
sense  to  a  command.  The  jHiesthood,  ainong  the  descendanta 
of  Abraham,  was  heredttaty.  The  soas'  (d  the  Aamaieal 
priests  succeeded,  in  consequence  of  their  birth-right,  to  the 
administration  of  the  saoeraotal  functions.^  An  miundion 
therefore  seems,  in  this  manner,  to  have  been  laid  on  the  mkn 
ister  of  the  Jewish  establishment  in  fkvour  of  tiiat  institution, 

iBtv^s.  ast.  BAMtiti  Da  Ffa^  a  saa^  asa. 

te  Flat  t.  Pm1o»  a,  ssa. 
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by  which,  itccoixling  to  the  Divine  appointment,  tBe  priestiy 
ooSce  wais  transmitted  to  their  posterity  and  successors,  who 
presided,  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  religion  of  Canaan. 

Sacerdotal  celibacy  is  a  yariation  from  the  Christian  dispen* 
sation  revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Christian  Reve- 
lation affords  express  precept  and  example  for  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy.  Paul,  addressmg  Timothy  and  Titus,  represents 
the  bishop  as  '  the  husband  of  one  wife.'  The  same  is  said  of 
the  deacon.  Matrimony,  therefore,  according  to  the  bodk  of 
God,  does  not  disqualify  for  the  episcopacy  or  the  deaconsfaip. 
The  inspired  penman  also  characterizes  *  forbidding  to  n^rty' 
as  '  a  doctrine  of  devils.'  The  interdiction  of  the  conjugal 
union,  according  to  apostolical  authority,  emanated  not  from 
God  but  from  Satan.  The  prohibition  and  its  practical  conse* 
quences  among  the  Romish  clergy  are  worthy  of  their  author. 
All  who  are  acquainted  v^ith  the  annals  of  sacerdotal  celibacy 
reflect  with  disgust  on  an  institution,  which,  in  its  progress,  has 
been  marked  with  scenes  of  filthiness,  that  have  disgraced 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  popish  priesthood,  and  our  common 
species.  'Take  away  honourable  wedlock,'  says  Bernard, 
'  and  you  will  fill  the  church  with  fornication,  incest,  sodomy 
and  all  pollution.'  Erasmus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
its  effects,  compared  it  to  a  pestilence.^  These  authors  have 
drawn  the  evil  with  the  pencil  of  truth,  and  emblazoned  the 
canvass  with  a  picture  taken  from  life. 

The  aposdes  have  left  examples  as  well  as  precepts  in  favour 
of  matrimony.  All  the  aposdes,  says  Ambrosius,  except  John 
and  Paul,  were  married.  Simon,  whose  pretended  successors 
have  become  the  vicegerents  of  heaven,  was  a  married  man, 
and  the  sacred  historians  mention  his  iiKith^*in*Iaw.  Peter 
and  Philip,  say  Clemens  and  fiusebius,  had  children.  Paul 
was  married,  according  to  Clemens,  Ignatius,  and  Eusebius ; 
though  the  contrary  was  alleged  by  TertoUian,  HOary,  Epipb* 
anius,  Jerome,  Ambrosius,  and  Augustine.' 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  varying  in  this  manner  from  the 
Christian  dispensation,  is  also  a  variation  from  ancient  tradi- 
tion. The  interdiction  of  sacerdotal  matrimony  is  unknown  to 
the  oldest  monuments  of  the  church,  the  mouldering  fragments 
of  Christian  antiquity,  and  the  primeval  reooxds  of  ecclesiastical 

^  ToUe  de  eccleria  honorabile  connabium  et  thomm  immacnlatom,  nonne  renlas 
tftttn  ccmcubiiiariii,  ineettaom.  MminSflais,  moQibae  vasoalonmi  conoobitoriMUiy 
et  omni  deaiqoe  gooere  immiuidMim  f  B«rftaid,  fienn.  66.  P.  763.  Tim.  UI*  9. 
12.  etIV,3.    Titus,  L  6. 

Qaae  pestis  aat  laes  a  superis  ant  iixfernts  immitti  poflrit  noeeitttior.  ISmm. 
1.  442. 

*  OiDiMS  Apottoli,  oKcepto  Johanfte  et  P^nlo,  o^ret  liabaenmt.  Amb.  in  2 
Corin.  li.  Matth.  Till.  14.  Clem.  535.  Strom.  3.  Biueb.  3t  30.  31.  Calm.  29. 
4tS.  •     •  • 
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faiitoiy«  No  vestige  of  the  piofaibitioD  is  to  be  fimnd  in  tbelong 
li4>Be  of  three  handred  years  after  the  era  of  redemptioii.  Its 
warmest  patrons  can  prodoce  no  testimony  of  its  existence  finr 
three  afi;es  after  the  epooh  of  the  incamatKm;  nor  any  indeed 
possessmg  the  least  authoritjr  tiU  the  days  of  Jerome  and 
Epiphanius  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  monk  of 
Palestine  and  the  bishop  of  Salamis  axe  the  first  witnesses 
which  coold  be  produced  by  all  the  learning  and  research  of 
Bellarmine,  or  Thomassin ;  and  even  their  attestation  is  con* 
tradictory  and  inconsistent  with  cotemporary  history. 

This  lengthened  period  was  enlightened  and  adorned  by  a 
succession  of  Apostolical  and  Chnstian  authors;  and  all  are 
silent  on  this  theme,  or  bear  testimony  to  the  unconfined  iree- 
dom  of  matrimony.  The  inspired  writers  were  followed  by 
the  apostolical  men,  Hermasy  Clemens,  Barnabas,  Polycarp, 
and  Ignatius.  These  again  were  soceeeded  by  a  long  train  of 
ecclesiastical  authors,  such  as  Justin,  Irenseus,  Clemens,  Ori* 
gen,  Tertullian,  Minucaus,  Athenagoras,  and  Cypriaiu  But 
none  of  these  mention,  in  express  or  implied  phraseology,  any 
cooBubial  restriction  on  the  clergy:  and  the  omission  is  not 
supfdied  by  a  single  pontifical  edict  or  synodal  canon  prior  to 
the  fourth  century. 

Many  documents  of  antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  renudn,' 
which  testify  their  unrestrained  hberty  to  form  and  enjoy  the 
nuptial  connexion,  and  which  are  conclusive  and  above  all 
su^icion.  A  few  of  these  may  be  subjoined,  taken  ftom 
Dionysius,  Clemens,  Origen,  and  the  Apostolic  canons* 

Dionysius,  about  die  year  one  hundred  and  seventy,  aflS>rd8 
one  decisive  testimony  to  the  marriage  of  die  priesthood  in  his 
day.  The  interesting  relation  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Dio- 
nysius, according  to  the  fathet  of  ecclesiastical  history,  was 
bishop  of  Corinth.    He  was  esteemed  for  his  wisdom  and 

Sie^;  and  did  not  confine  his  valuable  labours  to  his  own 
iocese,  but  extended  them  to  other  parts  of  Christendom.  He 
wrote  to  the  Lacedemonians,  Athenians,  Nicomedians,  Gortini- 
ans,  Amastrians,  and  Onossians,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
truth  and  peace.  His  letter  to  the  Gnossians  was  on  the  sub* 
iect  of  sacerdotal  celibacy^.  Pinytus,  a  Cretan  bishop,  actuated 
by  iffnorance  or  presumptiont  ureed  the  necessity  of  abstinence 
in  all  its  rigour  on  the  clergy  of  his  diocese.  Dionysius,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  unconstitutional  attempt,  wrote  to  the 
OnossiaDs  and  admonished  Pinytue  to  r^ard  the  weakness  of 
man,,  and  to  lay  no  such  heavy  burden  on  the  clergy.  Pinytus, 
convinced  of  his  error,  bowed  to  the  wise  and  well-timed 
counsel,  and  replied  to  his  Corinthian  monitor  in  strains  of 
eulogy   and  admiration.  •  The  relation  is  conclusive  against 
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aacerdotal  celibacy  in  the  days  of  tbe  Cretian  and  Corindnan 
Uflbops.  Dionysms,  famed  for  superior  information  on  eccle- 
siastical laws,  condemned  the  injnrioas  and  unwarranted  inno- 
vation. Pinytus  pleaded  no  authority  for  his  opinion,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  other's  decision  without  hesitation.  Had  the 
interdiction  of  priestly  wedlock  been  apostolical  or  even  eccle- 
siastical, and  continued  in  the  church  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion from  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  one  would  not 
halve  advised  its  abolition,  nor  the  other  have  admitted  his 
determination  with  so  much  submission.^ 

Clemens,  who  flourished  about  the  year  200,  testifies  to  the 
same  efiect  '  God,*  says  the  catechist  of  Alexandria,  *  allows 
evenr  man,  whether  pnest,  deacon,  or  layman,  to  be  the  hus- 
bana  of  one  wife,  and  to  use  matrimony  without  reprehension. 
What  can  the  enemy  of  matrimony  say  against  procreation, 
when  it  is  permitted  to  a  bishop,  that  ruleth  weU  his  own  house, 
and  who  governs  the  church.^  This  is  clear  and  satisfactory. 
The  use,  as  well  as  the  contract  of  maniase  was,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  third  century,  lawful  both  for  me  clergy  and  for  the 
laity.  The  connubial  state  and  its  enjoyments  extended  in  the 
days  of  Clemens  to  the  pastor  as  well  as  to  the  flock.  Clemens 
was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition  both  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, and  therefore  could  not,  on  this  topic,  be  mistaken  in  the 
existing  regulations  of  his  day. 

Oriffen,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,. 
is  anotner  witness.  Origen's  testimony  is  quoted  by  Bellar- 
mine  in  favor  of  sacerdotal  celibacy;  but  certainly  with  little 
judgment.  His  argument  recoils  on  its  author.  *  The  duties 
of  matrirftony,'  says  Origen  cited  by  Bellarmine,  •hinder  the 
continual  sacrifice,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  should  be  oflered 
only  by  such  as  devote  themselves  to  constant  and  perpetual 
continency.**  This  evinces  just  the  contrary  of  what  the  car- 
dinal intended.  Some  who  ministered  at  the  altar,  according 
to  Origen's  words,  were  married,  and  he  complained  that  their 
connubial  engagements  prevented  their  due  and  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  sacred  duty.  He  does  not  mention  or  pretend  any 
ecclesiastical  law  or  injunction,  requiring  the  observation  of 
clerical  celibacy.  He  only  speaks  his  own  private  opinion  as 
a  matter  of  expediency.  His  language  bears  testimony  to  the 
fact,  that  married  men,  in  the  third  century,  officiated  at  the 
altar,  and  to  the  non-existence  of  any  ecclesiastical  canon  or 

^  Enseb.  IV.  23.    Niceph.  IV.  S.    Mendoca,  II.  60. 

*  Tor  r^(  tu9^  ywajueoi  orSpa  rtaw  aico^cjt'fcu,  xav  nptifivttpf,  fj  %a0  AMUcorof, 
iMT  Xoopof,  ttTf iCiAff9f«»f  lyii  xptt/uMf.    Clem.  Alezao.  I.  598.    Tim.  m.  4. 

*  Im^etHtar  Mfirifioinm  indMmeiM  iii  qui  ooljcunilitms  oeeaiBitRtibas  aeivimrt. 
Unde  Tidetnr  milii,  quod  JUiiu  soliiu  est  offere  Mcrmciam  qai  ioderineiiti  ot  peip^ 
Com  ae  defoverit  eaadtatl    OrigM.  Horn.  33.    BeO.  L  III*. 
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usage  enforcing  clerical  abstinence.  He  pleads  only  hia  private 
judgme.nt  in  behalf  of  bis  opinion.  His  prepossessions  a^amst 
all  nuptial  engagements  are  well  known,  ana  prompted  him  to 
use  a  remedy  m  his  own  person,  contrary  to  all  law  human 
and  divine.  He  armed  himself  against  temptation,  by  a 
mutilation  which  was  interdicted  by  the  twenty-second  apos- 
tolical and  first  Nicene  canons :  and  one  would  expect  by  self- 
preservation.  This  shows  the  insignificance  of  his  opinion  on 
this  as  on  other  topics  of  faith  and  discipline.  Bellarmine  must 
have  been  possessed  by  the  demon  of  infatuation,  when  he 
appealed  to  Origen's  judgment. 

The  fifth  apostolical  canon  is  to  the  same  purpose.  This 
enactment '  pronounces  excommunication  and,  in  case  of  con- 
tumacy, deposition  against  the  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  who, 
under  pretext  of  religion,  puts  away  ms  wife.'*  The  canon, 
notwithstanding  the  'scribbling  of  Binius,  plainly  supposes  cler- 
ical matrimony  and  forbids  separation.  These  canons  indeed 
were  compiled  neither  by  an  apostolic  pen  nor  in  an  apostolic 
age.  Turriano,  it  is  true,  ascribed  them  to  the  apostles. 
Baronius  and  Bellarmine  retained  fifty  of  them  and  rejected 
thirty-five.  The  ablest  critics,  however,  such  as  Du  Pin, 
Beveridffe,  Albaspinseus  and  Oiannon,  have  regarded  them  as 
a  collection  of  canons,  selected  from  Synods  prior  to  the  council 
of  Nice  in  326.  This  seems  to  be  the 'true  statement.  The 
canons  are  often  cited  by  the  councils  and  authors  of  the  fourth 
century.  John  of  Antioch  inserted  them  in  his  collection  in  the 
reign*  of  Justbian,  and  the  emperor  himself  eulogized  them  ui 
his  sixth  Novel ;  whilst  their  authority,  at  a  later  date,  was 
acknowledged  by  Damascen,  Photius,  and  tfie  Seventh  General 
Council.' 

The  celibacy  of  the  cler^,  however,  in  consequence  of  tte 
march  of  superstition,  obtained  at  length  in  the  west,  though 
always  rejected  in  Eastern  Christendom.  The  mind  of  super- 
stition seems  inclined  to'  ascribe  superior  holiness  to  virginity 
and  celibacy,  and  to  venerate  abstinence  of  this  kind  with  blind 
devotbn.  Men,  therefore,  in  all  ages,  have  endeavoured  to  draw 
attention  by  pretensions  to  this  species  of  self-denial  and  its 
fimcied  punty,  and  abstraction  from  sublunary  care  and  enjoy- 
ment. Its  votaries,  in  every  afie,  have,  by  an  effected  singu- 
larity and  ascetic  contempt  of  {Measure,  contrived  to  attract  tl^ 
eye  of  superstition,  deceive  themselves,  or  amuse  a  silly  wona. 
This  veneration  for  celibacy  has  appeared  through  the  nations, 
and  in  the  systems  of  Paganism,  Heresy,  and  RomaniscQ' 

^  BpiaoopoA,  vel  jireibiter,  vel  DiacoouB  nxorem  iaam  ne  cjiciat  religiooi'  P**f 
texto,  nn  aatem  cniceeit  gegregetor,  et  si  peneTeret  deponator.  Liu>D.  !•  *  * 
Bin.  1.  6.    Orabb.  1.  15. 

•  Da  Pin,  c.  10.    Oitaaoii,  II.  8.    OoteL  1.  43S.  442. 
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Clerical  celibacy  is  the  child,  not  of  idigioa  or  Christianity,  but 
of  superstition  and  policy. 

Austerity  of  life  and  abstinence  from  lawful  as  well  as  unlaw- 
ful gratifications,  the  heathen  accounted  the  s&mniit  of  perfed- 
tion.  The  Romans,  during  their  profession  of  Grentilism,  though 
their  Pontifex  Maximus  was  a  married  man,  had  their  vestal 
virgins,  who  possessed  extraordinary  influence  and  immunity. 
The  Athenian  Hierophants,  according  to  Jerome's  expression, 
unmanned  themselves  by  drinking  cold  hemlock.  Becoming 
priests,  they  ceased  to  be  men.  The  Egyptian  priesthood 
observed  similar  continency.     These,  says  Cberemon  the  Stoic, 

Suoted  by  Jerome,  were  induced,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
le  body,  to  forego  the  use  of  flesh,  wine,  and  every  luxury  of 
eating  and  drinking,  which  might  pamper  passion  or  awaken 
concupiscence.  The  priests  of  Cybete,  in  like  manner,  in 
entering  on  their  office,  vanquished  the  enemy  by  mutilation. 

The  Gnostic  and  Manichean  systems  also  declared  against 
matrimony  and  in  favour  of  celibacy.  The  Manicheans,  indeed, 
according  to  Augustine,  allowed  their  auditors,  who  occupied 
the  second  rank,  to  marry,  but  refused  the  same  liberty  to  the 
Elect,  who  aimed  at  the  primary  honours  of  purity.  The  gro- 
velling many,  who  were  contented  with  mediocrity,  indulged 
in  nuptial  enjoyments,  whilst  the  chosen  few,  who  aspired  at 
perfection,  renounced  these  degrading  gratifications,  and  rose 
to  the  sublimity  of  self-denial  and  spirituality.^ 

Popeiy  followed  the  footsteps  of  heathenism  and  heresy. 
The  miperfect  laity,  like  the  Manichean  auditors,  may  attach 
themselves  to  the  other  sex,  and  enjoy  connubial  gratifications. 
But  the  clergy  and  sisterhood,  who  aim  at  perfection,  must,  like 
the  Manichean  elect,  soar  to  the  grandeur  of  abstinence  and 
virginity. 

This  admiration  of  virginity  began  at  an  early  period  of 
Christianity.  Ignatius,  who  was  the  companion  of  the  inspired 
messengers  of  the  Gospel,  commenced,  in  nis  epistolarly  address 
to  Polycarp  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  to  eulogize, 
though  in  ve^  measured  language,  the  haughty  vir^ns  of  the 
day.  This  affectation  of  holiness,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
had  presumed  to  rear  its  bead  above  unpretending  and  humble 
purity.  Ignatius  was  followed  by  Justin  and  Athenagoras :  but 
still  in  the  language  of  moderation.  Their  encomiums,  however, 
were  general,  and  had  no  particular  reference  to  the  clergy. 
Tertuluan,  led  astray  by  the  illusions  of  Montanism,  forsook 
the  moderatbn  of  Ignatius,  Justin,  and  Athenagoras,  and  ex* 
tolled  virginity  to  the  sky.    He  exhausted  language  in  vilifying. 

I  Jerom,  4.  192.    Brayi,  1.  142.    Bloreri,  4.  142.    AogMtfai,  L  789.  et  S.  14. 
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this  mock  purity,  was  equalled  or  excelled  by  Origeii«  Chiyaos* 
tooit  Augustiae,  Basil,  Ambrosias,  Jerome,  Syricius,  Innocent, 
and  F  uigentius.**  These  saints  and  pontiffs  represented  virgimty 
as  the  excellence  of  Christianity,  and  viewea  with  admiratioii 
the  system  which  Paul  of  Tarsus,  under  ibe  iaopij:ati0n  of  God» 
characterized  as  a  '  doctrine  of  devils.' 

The  reason  of  this  admiration  may  be  worth  an  inveetigaitioa. 
One  reason  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  abstiaeoce*  Virginity^ 
Jerome  admits, '  is  difficult  and  therefore  rare/  The  Moik 
of  Palestine  was  a  living  example  of  this  difficulty*  Sittina,  ife 
companion  of  scorpions  in  a  frightful  soUiudC)  parched  wit^  tfair 
rays  of  the  sun,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  pale  with  fasting,  and 
quenchinff  his  thirst  only  from  the  ookl  spring,  the  Saint,  io  his 
own  confession,  wept  and  groaned,  while  '  bis  blood  boiled  witk 
the  flaaies  of  licentiousness.'  Bernard  prescribes  *  &sting,  as  a 
necessary  remedy  for  the  wantonness  of  the  flesh  and  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  blood.'  Cbrysostom  makes  similar  concessions 
of  difficulty.^  The  passion  indeed,  which  prompts  the  matri- 
monial union,  being  necessary  for.tbe  continuation  (^  the  species, 
has,  by  the  Creator,  been  deeply  planted  in  the  breast,  and 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution.  The  prohibition  is 
high  treason  against  the  laws  of  God,  and  open  rebellion  against 
the  spring  tide  of  human  nature  and  the  full  flow  of  hnmaa 
affection.  An  attempt,  therefore,*  to  stem  the  irresistible  current 
must  ever  recoil  with  tremendous  efiect  on  its  authors.  But 
the  affectation  of  singularity,  the  show  of  sanctity,  and  the  pro- 
fossion  of  extraordinary  attainments,  whicli  outrage  the  senti- 
ments of  nature,  will,  like'  Phaeton's  attempt  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  attract  the  gaze  of  the  spectator,  gain  the  applause 
of  superstition,  and  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Jerome  and  Cbrysostom,  quoted  by  the  Rbemists,  say  that 
continency  may  always  be  obtained  by  prayer.  The  attainment, 
according  to  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Saint,  is  the  uniform  r&> 
ward  of  supplication  to  heaven.  Theodolf  makes  a  similar 
statement.  But  the  allegation  of  Jerome  and  Cbrysostom  as 
well  as  Theodolf,  is  the  ofispring  of  inconsistency,  and  wholly 
incompatible  with  their  usual  sentiments.  Cbrysostom,  like  Je- 
rome, gives,  in  another  place,  a  difierent  view  of  the  votaries  of 
virginity  in  his  day.  Some  of  these,  to  counteract  the  move- 
ments of  the  flesh,  cased  the  body  in  steel,  put  on  sack-cloth, 
ran  to  the  mountains,  spent  niffht  and  day  in  fasting,  vigils,  and 
in  all  the  rigor  of  seventy.     Shunning  the  company  of  women, 

1  Ignat.  c.  S.    Ootol.  ii  92.    JnstiB,  82. 

*  Sola  libidinam  incendia  bulliebant,  Jerom,  4.  30,  177.  Necesse  est,  lasciviens 
earo  o«nim  orebria  franntar  Jejcuuia.  Galore  aanguixLis  inflamata,  at  evadaiB 
poirit»  00111  tBdifet  Mftodia.    Borawd,  1114.    Ohiyaoitom,  1.  249. 
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ihe  whole  moL  weie  fiuUddsn  aoceM  to  their  soUltty  yetrest 
AM  this  aelf^mortificadDn^  howerv«r,  ooukl  scarcely  allaj  the 
rebellion  of  their  blood.^  The  selation  miiet  convey  a  singular 
idea  of  these  victims  of  supenlkioii,  and  the  manners  of  the  a^. 
The  portrait  is  like  the  rsoFesentation  of  a  Lncian  or  Swift, 
wbo^  in  sarcastic  irony,  woiud  ridicule  the  whole  transacdon ; 
while  it  displays,  in  striking  colours,  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt 
as  vreSL  as  the  folly  of  the  system. 

The  difficttlrjr  of  condaence,  if  reports  may  be  credited,  was 
not  peculiar  to  Chrysostom's  day.  Socceeaing  saints  Alt  the 
arduousness  of  the  mighty  attempt*  A  few  instances  of  this 
may  amuse,  as  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  Francis,  Godrio, 
Ul^ic,  Aquinas,  Benedict,  an  Irish  priest,  the  Bishop  of  Sher- 
burn,  and  related  by  Bonaventura,  Paris,  Malmesbury,  Mabil- 
lon,  Ranolf,  and  the  Roman  Breviary. 

The  Seraphic  Francis,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  &ther  of  the  Franciscans.  The  saint,  though  da- 
voted  to  chastity  and  brimful  of  the  spirit,  was,  it  seems,  some- 
times  tiDubled  with  the  movements  of  the  flesh.  An  enemy  that 
wrought  within  was  difficult  to  keep  in  subjection.  His  sainCr 
ship,  however,  on  these  occasions,  adopted  an  eflectual  way  of 
cooling  the  internal  flame,  and  allaying  the  carnal  conflict.  He 
stood,  in  winter,  to  the  neck  in  a  pit  fuU  of  icy  water.  One  day, 
being  atbcked  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  demon  of 
sensuality,  he  stripped  naked,  and  belaboured  his  unfortunate 
back  with  a  discifMinarian  whip  :  and  then  leaving  •  his  cell,  he 
buried  his  body,  naked  as  it  was,  in  a  deep  wreath  of  snow.' 
The  cold  bath,  the  knotted  thong,  and  the  snowy  bed  were 
necessary  ix  discharging  the  superabundant  caloric  of  his 
saintship's  constitution. 

Gk>dnc,  an  English  hermit,  was  trouUed  with  the  same  com- 
plain t»  and  had  recourse  to  the  same  remedy.  He  was  a  nadve 
of  Norfolk,  but  had  visited  Jerusalem,  wept  over  the  sacred 
sepulchre,  and  kissed,  in  holy  devotbn,  the  tomb  of  Emmanuel^ 
and  the  monument  of  redemption.  He  lived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Werus,  and  was  the  companion  of  the  bear  and  the  scorpion, 
which  were  gentle  and  obliging  to  the  man  of  (Tod.  But  he 
had  to  contend,  even  in  his  solitude,  with  temptation.  Satan, 
assuming  the  form  of  a  lion  or  a  wolf,  endeavoured  to  aBuve 
him  from  his  duty.     These  outward  trials,  however,  were 

^  MoflUf  fttptytmo^tM  tiff  MO/f  tipf  §Ht3vfuam  fttmrnp    Ohfytoftom,  1.  834. 

A  Deo  datnr  contineiitia,  led  petite  et  Bccipietit.    Theod.  m  Dacbery,  1,  25S. 

•  n  le  jettoit  MMiTent  en  hyver  dbiu  lue  hm»  pleine  de  gkoe,  afin  de  Tsbore 
poHmtement  I'cBneini  domettiqiie.  Brajr*  3.  151.  Stent  attaqi&fe  on  ieor  d'lme 
made  tentatkm  de  k  ohaJr,  fl  ae  depooiUa  et  ae  domm  fue  nde  diaeipthiew  FA 
u  ae  jette  dana  U  naige.    Moreiy,  4. 179. 
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.DOtfaii^  compared  with  the  inward  oonfllctB,  arisiw  iioin  the 
ferment  of  concapificence  and  '^  the  lusts  of  the  ftesh«"  He 
counteracted  the  rebelUon  al  his  blood,  however,  by  the  rigour 
of  discipline.  The  cold  earth  was  his  only  bed,  and  a  stone, 
which  he  placed  tinder  his  head,  was  his  nightly  pillow.  The 
herb  of  the  field,  and  the  water  of  the  spring,  were  his  meat 
and  drink,  which  he  used  only  when  compelled  by  the  assaults 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  Cloth^  in  hair  cloth,  he  spent  his  days 
in  tears  and  fasting.  The  hermit,  with  these  applications  tor 
keeping  the  body  under,  used  a  sufficiently  cooling  r^men. 
During  the  wintry  fit)st  and  snow,  he  immersed  himsdi^  says 
lus  historian,  in  the  stream  of  the  Werus,  where,  pouring  forth 

?rayers  and  tears,  he  oiifered  himself  a  living  victim  to  God.' 
^he  flesh,  it  is  likely,  after  this  nightly  dip,  was  discharged  of 
all  unnecessary  heat  and  became  duly  cool.  But  the  Devil,  it 
seems,  played  some  pranks  on  the  hermit,  while  he  was  enjoy- 
ing the  codd  bath,  and  freezing  his  body  for  the  good  of  his 
scMiL  Satan  sometimes  ran  away  with  Godric's  clothes  which 
were  on  the  banks.  But  Godric  terrified  Beelzebub  with 
shouts,  so  that  a^Trk^hted,  he  dropped  his  hair-cloth  garment 
and  fled.  A  relic  of  G9dric's  beard,  says  Bede,  was,  after  his 
death,  transferred  to  Durham,  ana  adorned  the  church  of  that 
city. 

Ulric's  history  is  of  a  similar  kind.  He  was  bom  near 
Bristol,  and  fought  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  for  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  was  visited,  notwithstanding,  by  the  demon 
of  licentiousness.  The  holy  man,  in  his  distress,  applied  the 
remedy  of  fasting  and  vigils,  and  endeavoured  to  suodue  the 
stimulations  of  the  flesh  by  the  regimen  of  the  cold  bath.  He 
fasted,  till  the  skin  was  the  only  remaining  covering  of  his 
bones.  He  nightly  descended  into  a  vessel  filled  with  fiif^zing 
water,  and  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  continued,  in  this 
comfortable  lodging,  which  constituted  his  head  quarters,  to 
sing  the  Psalms  of  David.^  This  Christian  discipline,  in  all 
probability,  delivered  his  veins  of  all  superfluous  caloric,  and 
enabled  him  to  practice  moderation  during  the  day. 

Thomas  Aqumas,  the  angelic  doctor,  required  angelic  aid  to 
counteract  the  natural  disposition  of  the  mind  or  rather  the 
flesh.    He  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit 

>  Inmltas  libidinii  lacrymis  arcebat  et  jejoniis.  Ut  camu  inoenda  saperaret, 
cflicio  camem  domabat  aaperrimo.  Hieme,  gela,  et  oive  rigenti,  nadiu  flamen  in- 
grenot,  nocte  ibi  tota  et  B«qae  ad  coUum  aabmenna,  oratioBet  et  psabnaa  cam 
uciynut  profondebat.    M.  Paria,  114.    Beda,  741. 

*  Noctibiia,  in  yqm  qaoddam  cum  frigore  nadus,  aqua  plenam  firigida,  desoendere 
aolebaty  in  c^no  psalmot  Davidicoe  Domino  offerebat,  et  aic  aliqixamditt  perMve*' 
nuBSy  carnia  moentiva,  ci\jiu  acenimoa  patiebatnr  stimuloe,  moitifioabat  in  aqnia. 
M.  Paria,  89. 
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of  a  Parisian  educatioD.  His  frieiids  opposed,  but  in  vain,  his 
reBolution  of  immuring  himself  in  the  retreats  of  monkery* 
He  resisted  their  attempts  with  signal  success,  though,  it  seems, 
not  always  with  spiritual  weapons.  He  chased  one  woman, 
who  opposed  his  resolution,  with  a  fire-brand.  The  blessed 
youth,  says  the  Roman  braviary,  praying  on  bended  knees 
belbre  the  cross,  was  seized  with  sleep,  and  seemed,  through  a 
dream,  ^  to  undergo  a  constriction  of  a  certain  part  by  angels, 
and  lost,  lirom  that  time  forward,  all  sense  of  concupiscence.** 
His  aagelic  saintship's  natural  propensity  required  supernatural 
power  to  restrain  its  fury.  The  grasp  of  angels  was  necessary 
to  allay  his  carnality  and  confer  continence. 

Benedict,  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to  a  pointed  remedy. 
This  samt,  like  Aquinas,  was  born  of  a  noble  family.  He  was 
educated  at  Some,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  religion  or 
lather  to-  superstition.  He  lived  three  years  in  a  deep  cave ; 
and,  in  his  retreat,  wrought  many  miracles.  *  He  knocked  the 
Pevil  out  of  one  monk  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  out  of 
another  with  the  lash  of  a  whip.'  But  Satan,  actuated  by 
malice  and  envious  of  human  happiness,  appeared  to  Benedict 
in  the  form  of  a  blackbird,  and  renewed,  in  his  heart,  the  image 
of  a  woman  whom  he  had  seen  at  Rome.  The  Devil,  in  this 
matter,  rekindled  the  torch  of  passion,  and  excited  such  a  con- 
flagration in  the  flesh,  that  the  saint  nearly  yielded  to  the  temp- 
tation. But  he  soon,  according  to  Mabillon  and  the  Roman 
breviary,  discovered  a  remedy.  Having  undressed  himselfi 
*  he  rolled  his  naked  body  on  nettles  and  thorns,  till  the  lacera- 
ted carcass,  through  pain,  lost  all  sense  of  pleasure.'^  The 
fadier  of  the  Benedictines,  it  appears,  had  his  own  difficulty 
in  attempting  to  allay  the  ferment  of  the  flesh,  notwithstanding 
the  allegations  of  Jerome  and  Chrysostom. 

An  Irish  priest,  actuated  like  Francis,  Godric,  Ulric,  Aquinas, 
and  Benedict,  by  a  carnal  propensity,  had  recourse  to  a  difief- 
ent  remedy.  The  holy  man  hved  near  Patrick's  purgatory  ih 
Ireland,  and  spent  his  days,  in  official  duty  and  in  works  of 
charity.  Rising  early  each  morning,  he  walked  round  the 
adjoining  cemetery,  and  preferred  his  orisons  for  those  whose 
mortal  remains  there  ftiouldered  in  the  clay,  and  mingled  with 
their  kindred  dust.  His  devotion,  however,  did  not  place  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation...  Satan,  envying  his  happiness  ' 

^  Sentire  tuus  est  libi  ab  angelai  constringi  Inmbot,  quo  ex  tempore  pBoii  po»> 
tea  Ubidiaii  •enia  carait.    Brev.  Bom.  70S. 

*  Alapa  monacho  inflicta  infestam  bospitem  escpiilit,  quem  alias  ilugello  a  m> 
nacho  yo^  eiecerat.  Mabillon,  1.  89.  Nudmn  ae  in  nitioaa  ae  Tepret  tsmdhi 
volatavent,  oum  vcdaptatia  Bensos  dolore  penima  opprimeretnr.  MaMIloii,  1.  S. 
Brev.  Bom.  734. 
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and  baJdtkg  his  saxictily,  templed  the  |urie8t  in  tbe  fecm  of  i 
beautiful  girl.  He  was  near  yielding  to  the  allurecxieiit.  He 
led  the  tempter  into  his  bed-chamber,  when  recoUectiiig  him- 
self, he  resGuved  to  prevent  the  sinful  gradfieation  for  the  preaeot 
and  in  futurity.  He  seized  a  scalpellum,  and  adopting,  like 
Origen,  the  remedy  of  amputation,  he  incapacitated  himself 
for  such  sensuality  in  time  tx>  oome.^ 

Adhchn,  bishop  of  Sherburn,  had  two  ways  of  subduing  the 
insurrections  of  tne  flesh.  One  consisted  in  remaining,  during 
the  winter,  in  a  river  which  ran  past  his  monastery.  He  con- 
tinued, for  nights,  immersed  in  this  stream,  regardless  of  tbe 
icy  cold.  The  frosty  bath,  in  all  probability,  extracted  tbe 
superfluous  and  troublesome  warmth  from  his  veins,  and  stop- 
ped the  ebullition  of  his  rebellious  blood.  But  the  other  reioeay 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a  dangerous  experimeol.  Whea  the 
pulse  be^an  to  beat  high,  his  saintship  called  for  a  fair  viigin, 
who  lay  in  his  bed  till  he  sung  tbe  wnole  order  of  the  Psalms, 
and  overcame,  by  this  means,  the  i>Bxoxyam  of  passion.'  Tbe 
sacred  music  and  this  beautiful  maid,  who,  notwithstanding  her 
▼irffinity,  Was  very  accomodating,  soothed  the  irritation  of  the 
flesh,  and  castigated  the  ocillations  of  the  pulse,  till  it  beat  with 
philosophical  precision  and  Christian  regularky* 

A  second  reason  for  the  preference  of  virgimty  arose  fcem  the 
supposed  pollution  of  matrimony.  Great  variety  indeed  has, 
on  this  subject,  prevailed  among  the  saints  and  the  theologians 
of  Romanism.  Some  have  represented  marriage  as  a  means 
oi*  purity,  and  some  of  pollution.  Clemens,  Augustine,  Ambiv- 
sius,  ChrysQstom,  Fulgentius,  Hau'ding,  and  Calmet  charactexiae 
this  Romish  sacrament  as  an  institution  of  holiness,  sanctit^y 
honour,  and  utility.  The  council  of  Gangra  anathematized  aH 
who  should  reproach  wedlock:  and  this  sentence  has  beefi 
incorporated  with  the  canon  law.'  Augustine,  Chrysostom, 
Ambrosius,  and  Fulgentius,  however,  m  self<;ontradiction, 
sometimes  speak  of  the  matrimonial  institution  in  terms  of 
invective  ana  detestation. 

1  Onltram  arripiiit  et  propria  mambra  Yirilia  abflcindens,  iomm  prodecit,    Af- 

*  QiuBido  eanu  lentiret  incentlTa,  virginem  |NikhnuA  in  foo  itrata  tamdia 
leeom  retiaeret,  qnoasqae  Paalteriom  ex  ordine  cUoerDt.    Bonol^  34& 

Oabilant,  aliqaam  foeminam  detinebat,  qaoad  carnii  tepescente  labrico  qoieto 
01  immoto  diacaderst  animo.    Malmeboiy.  13. 

Ut  vim  rebelli  corpori  conoiMeret,  Ibnti  se  humero  teniu  inuDer^bat.    Malm* 
de  vita  Adhebn.*    Wbarton,  2.  13. 

'  Ayta  St  ^  ytvtHH*  Glm.  Btrom.  Ilf.  P.  599.  Oonenbitat  conjngalis  non 
solum  Mt  licitoa,  venim  est  atilis  et  hottastas.  Aug.  eon.  Pelag.  10.  270:  Maoda  - 
eat  ooojugia.  Amb.  S.  364.  in  Oorin.  VII.  A(«uo(  6  yofio;.  Chrysos.  t.  38- 
Saaota  sont  OhristiaBoram  oonjagia.  Fulg.  ad.  Gall.  Le  lit  n^ptiid  est  pur  et 
hooomble.  Calmet,  23.  7SS.  8i  qnis  matrimoninm  ritoperet,  et  earn  quae  caiP 
marito  sao  dormit,  dt  anathema.    Labb.  2.  427.    Crabb.  1.  289.    Pithoa,  42. 
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Wany  sauitoy  doctorsi  ponliffBt  and  couacilS)  oo  tha  caDtrw^F* 
such  as  Origen,  Jeroaie,  Siricius,  lanocent,  BeUeLnmQe»  Estiua, 
Pithou,  the  canon  law,  the  Bhemish  annotatorsy  aiad  a  party  in 
the  council  of  Trent,  have  repreaenlied  thia  Popish  sacmaient, 
especially  in  the  clergy,  as  an  appointment  of  pollution  and  do- 
giadatioi^u*  Origen,  who  is  quoted  by  Pitboui,  leckooed  '  con- 
jugal intercourse  inconsistent  with  the  preseoce  of  the  Holy 
bpirit/  Jerome,  if  possible,  surpassed  Origea  in  hiuerness. 
The  monk  of  Palestine  growled  at  the  very  name  of  matrimony, 
and  discharged  against  the  institution,  in  all  its  bearings,  whole 
torrents  of  vituperation  and  sarcasm*  Surcharged,  as  usual, 
with  gall  and  wormwood,  which  flowed  in  copious  efflux  trom 
his  pen,  the  saint  poured  viab  of  wrath  on  tUs  object  of  his 
holy  aversion.  Marriage,  according  to  this  casuist,  ^  efieminates 
the  manly  mind.'  A  man,  says  the  monk^ '  canool;  pray,  uodess 
he  refrain  from  conjugal  enjoyments/  The  duty  of  a  husband 
is,  in  his  creed,  *  incompatible  with  the  duty  (Tf  a  Christian*' 
This  is  a  sample  of  his  acrimony.  Those  who  would  relish  a 
full  banquet,  m^  read  his  precious  production  against  Jovinian. 

Siricius,  the  Koman  pontiff,  caUed  marriage  mthy,  and  char- 
acterized married  persons,  ^  as  ceimal  and  Incapable  of  pleasing 
God.'  Innocent  adopted  his  predecessor's  language  and  senti- 
ment, and  denounced  this  Bomish  sacrament  as  a  coatanunation. 
Conjugal  cohabitation,  says  Bellarmine,  is  attended  with  impa- 
rity, *  and  carnalizes  the  whole  man,  soul  and  body.'  Estius 
affirms  thai  *  the  nuptial  bed  immerses  the  whole  soul  in  cap* 
nality.'  Gratian  and  Pithou  incorporate,  in  the  canon  law,  the 
theology  of  Origen,  which  represents  the  matrimonal  sacrament 
as  calculated  to  quench  the  Spirit  The  statements  of  the  Rhe» 
mists  are  equally  gross  and  (uagustioff.  Wedlock,  according  to 
these  dirty  annotators,  is  a  continued  scene  of  sensuality  an^d 
pollution.  The  marria^  of  the  clergy,  or  of  persons  who  have 
made  vows  of  chastity,  is,  these  thec^o^ans  aver,  the  wbrst  kind 
of  fornication.  A  &ction  in  the  council  of  Trent  characterized 
marriage,  which  they  defined  to  be  a  sacrament,  as  *  a  state  of 
carnality ;  and  these  received  no  reprehension  from  the  holy 
unerring  assembly. 

The  abettors  of  Romanism,  in  this  manner,  condemn  the  con- 
jugal sacrament  as  an  abomination.     These  theologians,  on  this 

m 

1  Nod  datnr  pratcmtia  Sancti  Bpuitos,  fammwre  f|iio  ooi^a^tt  actat  guruiitur. 
Origen,  Horn.  6.  in  Pithoa,  3S3.  Animam  virilein  effoemmst.  Jerom,  4.  170. 
LaicoA  et  qaiconque  fidelis  orare  non  potest,  md  oareat  officio  coajngalk  Jerom. 
4.  150, 175.  ObKoenu  cnpiditatibut  inhiant.  In  eume  miit;  Dee  j>taoarenon 
nowont.  Sincine  ad  Him.  Ombb.  1.  417,  456L  Preptar  aotam  coogagafaok  qwi 
nominem  reddit  totiun  camalem.  Animam  ipaom  carnalem  ^oodaminodo  lacit. 
Bell.  1.  IS,  19.  Ooi^fngalia  actua  qoo  anUnoa  quodamvode  cam  totns  iuMaei'silar. 
Batios,  252.  Manage  otoit  on  etat  chamel.  Paolo,  2. 449.    Bbeiadbtaoa  Oerin.  viL 
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topic,  entertaiDed  the  grosaeet  conceptions.  Their  own  fikhy 
ideas  rose  no  higher  than  the  gratification  of  the  mere  animal 
passi(Hi,  unconnected  with  refinement  or  delicacy.  Their  views, 
on  this  subject,  were  detached  fit>m  ail  the  comminglings  of  the 
understanding  and  the  heart,  and  from  all  the  endearments  of 
father,  mother,  and  child.  Their  minds  turned  only  on  scenes 
of  ffross  sensuality,  unallied  to  any  moral  or  sentimental  feeling, 
and  insulated  firom  all  the  reciprocations  of  firiendship  or  aiSec- 
tion.  Celibacy  and  virginity,  which  were  unassociated  with 
these  carnal  gratifications  and  which  afiected  a  superiority  to 
iheir  allurements,  became,  with  persons  of  this  disposition,  the 
objects  of  admiration. 

Matrimony,  however,  though  it  were  gross  as  the  concep- 
tions of  these  authors,  is  far  purer  than  their  language.  The 
sentiments  and  phraseology  of  the  Roman  saints  on  vir^nity 
are,  in  jpoint  of  ooscenity,  beyond  all  competition.  The  diction 
as  well  as  the  ideas  of  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 
Basil,  would  call  the  burning  blush  of  shame  into  the  cheek  of 
a  Juvenal,  a  Horace,  an  Ovid,  or  a  Petronius.  Chtysostona, 
though  disgusting,  is  indeed  less  filthy  than  Jerome,  Augustine, 
or  Basil.  Jerome,  bursting  with  funr  against  wedlock,  follows 
in  the  footsteps  of  Chrysostom,  and  improves,  but  the  wrong 
way,  on  the  Grecian's  indecency.  Augustine,  in  pollution, 
excels  both  Chrysostom  and  Jerome.  *  But  Basil,  in  impurity, 
soars  above  all  rivalry,  and,  transcending  Chrysostom,  Jerome, 
and  Augustine,  fairly  carries  off  the  pcum  of  filthiness.  The 
unalloyed  obscenity  of  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  Augustine, 
rises,  in  the  pages  of  Basil,  to  concentrated  blackguardism. 
Du  Pin  confesses  that  Basil's  treatise  on  virginity  contains 
*  some  passages  which  may  offend  nice  ears.'  Basil's  Benedic* 
tine  editor  admits  its  tendency  to  sully  maiden  modesty  with 
images  of  indecency.' 

.  These  saints  must  have  had  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  to  which  they  have  done  so  much  justice  in  description. 
Speculation,  without  practice,  would  never  have  made  them 
such  adepts.  Their  sanctified  contamination  is  so  perfect  in 
its  kind,  that  it  could  not  be  the  offspring  of  mere  theory 
without  action.  This  charge  against  tneir  saintships  may  be 
substantiated  by  many  quotations  firom  their  works^  which, 
«  however,  shall,  tor  the  sake  of  decency,  be  left  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  original  Greek  and  Latin.' 

1  Banl,  3.  5SS.    Da  Pin,  1.  224. 

*Mti  9vfXi»^i4SaA  fii  fui't  *0¥  HoSov.      ChrjB,  I.  229.      Avir»   ftpoficfuiv 

I.  274  de  Virg.  c.  9. 

Br<fKi9t#  cx*»  ^of  ^>n^   *^    09tt^fia    to    tp    ff/uv^  xa*  etifxadtv  xv/uuvm 
Ohxytot.  Horn.  62.  p.  f{24. 
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Dens,  in  modern  times,  has  outran  Basil,  and  all  the  saints 
of  antiquity  on  the  stadium  of  blackguardism.  This  author 
justly  claims  the  honour  of  carrring  this  sublime  branch  of 
science  to  perfection.  His  theology,  in  which  contamination 
lives  and  breathes,  id  a  treasury  of  filthiness  that  can  never  be 
surpassed  or  exhausted.  He  has  shown  an  unrivalled  genius 
for  impurity  :  and  future  discovery  can,  in  this  department  of 
learning,  never  eclipse  his  glory,  nor  deprive  this  precious  divine 
of  his  well-earned  fame  and  merited  immortality.  The 
philosophy  of  Newton  has  been  improved.  His  astronomy, 
notwithstanding  its  grandeur,  has  received  niany  accessions 
from  a  Herschel,  and  a  La  Place.  But  the  sublimated  obsce- 
nity of  Dens,  finished  in  its  kind,  admits  of  no  advancement  or 
E regression.  This  doctor^  however,  does  not  bear  ^  his  blushing 
onours '  alone.  The  Popish  prelacy  of  Ireland,  by  adopting 
his  refined  speculations  to  promote  the  education  of  the  priest* 
hood,  share  m  his  triumphs :  and  the  inferior  clergy,  who  are 
doomed  to  study  his  divinity,  will  no  doubt  manifest  the  value 
of  his  system  by  the  superiority  of  their  theological  and  holy 
attainments. 

A  third  reason  for  the  injunction  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  arose 
from  pontifical  policy.  Cardinal  Rodolf,  arguing  in  a  Roman 
consistory  in  favour  of  clerical  celibacy,  affirmed  that  the  priest* 
hood,  if  edlowed  to  marry,  would  transfer  their  attachment  from 
the  pope  to  their  family  and  prince :  and  this  would  tend  to  the 
injury  of  the  ecclesiastical  community.     The  holy  see,  the  car- 

Oreata  font  genitalia,  ut  gMttamiis  in  natoralem  copalam.^  Geuitalium  hoc  eft 
officiam  at  semper  fntantor  natora  ana,  et  ozoris  ardentisrimam  galam  fortoita 
libido  reatingaat  Frattra  hec  omnia  ▼ironxm  babes  si  compleza  non  nteris 
fcBminanim.    Jerom.  Adv.  Jovinian.  4.  177. 

Obstetrix  Tii^pnis  oigusdam  integritatem,  mana  velut  expUmns  dam  inspicitr 
perdidit.  Totam  conunoTet  bominem  animi  simnl  afiecta  cam  camis  appetita 
cbninnoto  et  permixto,  at  ea  volaptas  seqaator,  qaa  major  in  corporis  volaptatibin 
ncdla  eat,  ita  at  memento  ipso  temporis  quo  ad  egos  j^rr enitar  extremnm,  pene 
omnis  aciea  et  c^aasi  Tigilia  cogitationis  obmaiar.  Senunoret  prolem  vir»  soscipe- 
ret  ibemina  ffenitalibas  membris,  qaando  id  opos  esset.  Tone  potoisse  otero  con- 
juffis,  salTa  mtegritatei  foeminei  genitales  virile  semen  immitti,  aicat  none  potest 
eaoem  integritate  salva  ex  atero  Virginia  flaxna  menstmi  croons  emitti.  fiadem 
qaippe  via  possit  Olad  injici,  qaa  boc  potest  cjici.  Angustin.  de  civit<  Dei,  1.  IS 
et  XIV.  16,  34,  26.    P.  18,  368,  374,  377. 

Arum9fti9t*»¥  iwt%»Bt9  tup  MvfutVt  &  nf(  yor^ f  OKO  otffvof  mm  Mfpttv  citt  <o 
XoMtov  /Mptor  ^MWOM*  yMK>rra»t  /*Wiff»  fup  futa  tffw  tofatfp  otm  U  iCopo»,  (fMSfl 
df  99  toti  Mf pM(  ttff  tfU$v/uat  «o»  tff9  yoMjT  «f c»(  «{afpcf «Olf(,  (Mtff pfftf M  Ha¥  ^ 
Kpo<  Mirfl|Sa0^fr  tfff  yonnji  I  OMfp  •  .  •  .  am/p^  fcattiyitiwiir  f itr  Mif>iw  9m»$$p  rifr 
vsMfv,  xa»  Hpoi  tfKopor  §rtn/B§¥  fCapcMn/HfOrtM^f  a4tiri  •*iU9mnoi  <ov  giiseng 
0iafop^9<(ff  tifw  fKt^/iow  xaf ofiapouMi^.  *0  ^  wr  ^x'*^  ^'*  ^^  V^n^^^ 
artMAtfi;,  fioyti  tB  topov  ^i^tfiv  .  .  •  IlafOtpoi  aytaiv^to  er»  tH^  ttis  wm^f  ff^fttff 
ytrcyuMf  tti  tifpBZOit  fttpitHtvaaito  fup  avf^  tftftaiBtaft  mu  tfufvi  c^of  0^,  tttn 
im  $hX!^  09tt4i  tm  tfft  tftiOvfuof  cfyyotf^fos  fM(  oiav6w  txtx^^^^  ^iowfup  tv 
rti  tfapM  fiii  /Mtf »|  tiip  Xv6<mp  tois  ^/^m^iv  ak^uii  tfn^anHftup*  Baril,  De  Tirgin, 
S»646. 
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dinal  alleged,  would,  by  this  means,  be  soon  Hmited  to  tbe 
Roman  city.     The  Transalpine  party  in  tbe  council  of  Trent, 
used  the  same. argument.     The  introduction  of  priestly  matri- 
mony, this  faction  urged,  would  sever  the  clergy  from  tbeir  close 
dependance  on  the  popedom,  and  turn  their  affections  to  tbeir 
family,  and  consequently  to  their  king  and  country.^     Marriage 
connects  men  with  tbeir  sovereign,  and  with  tbe  land  of  their 
nativity.     Celibacy,  on  the  contrary,  transfers  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  from  his  majesty  and  the  state,  to  his  holiness  and 
the  church.     The  man  who  has  a  wife  and  children,  is  bound 
by  conjugal  and  paternal  attachment  to  his  coun|;ry ;  and  feels 
the  Warmest  glow  of  parental  love,  mingled  with  the  fiame  of 
patriotism.     His  interests  and  affections  are  entwined  with  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  his  native  land  :  and  this,  in  conse- 
quence, he  will  prefer  to  the  aggrandizement  of  tbe  Romish 
hierarchy,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  pontiff.     The  dearest 
objects  of  his  heart  are  embraced  in  the  soil  that  gave  them 
birth,  the  people  among  whom  they  live,  and  the  government 
that  affords  them  protection.     Celibacy,  on  tbe  contrary,  pre- 
cludes all  these  engagements,  and  directs  the  undivided  affec- 
tions of  the  priestnood  to  the  church   and  its  ecclesiastical 
sovereign.     The  clergy  become  dependent  on  the  pope  rather 
than  on  their  king,  and  endeavour  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  papacy  rather  than  their  country.     Such  are  not  linked 
with  the  state  bv  an  offspring,  whose  happiness  is  involved  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.     Gregory  the  Seventh,  accordingly) 
the  great  enemy  of  kings,  was  the  distinguished  patron  of 
sacerdotal  celibacy. 

The  history  of  clerical  celibacy,  which  will  show  its  varia- 
tions, may  be  divided  into  two  periods.  The  one  begins  with 
the  edict  of  Siricius  in  385,  and  ends  at  the  popedom  of 
Gregory.  The  other  commences  with  the  papacy  of  Gregory, 
and  continues  till  the  present  time. 

The  first  period  contains  the  history  of  celibacy  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  for  near  seven  hundred  years.  The  oastern 
and  western  communions  varied  on  this  point  of  discipline. 
The  Latins  in  the  west,  exclude  the  whole  clergy  from  tbeir 
sacrament  of  matrimony.  The  Greeks  in  the  east,  forbid  tbe 
prelacy,  but  allow  the  priesthood  and  deaconship  to  cohabit 


1  Si  ron  peniMttoit  am  pratrst  de^  ae  marier,  Pintaret  le  lean  fimiUoi,  do  leai* 

nmet,  at  da  la«n  anfiuia)  laa  tiro»it  da  la  dependaDoa  da  Papa,  poor  laa  mettre 

JOS  calle  de  laun  priacet,  at  aae  la  tandraiaa  pour  Iohtb  enaxu  lea  feroit  conde- 

aoendre  i  toot,  an  prejadice  ae  rBglise.    En  pea  de  temps,  rautorit6  da  sBvat 

dc«a  la  bomeroit  i  la  ville  de  Rome.    Paolo,  2.  118. 
£*mtrodiictioD  da  manage  dans  le  Clergft,  en  toamant  tonte  Paffection  des  pr^ 

traa  rem  lean  femmea,  et  lean  enfima,  at  par  conaeqaent,  ver  leors  fimiinet  ^ 

lanr  patrle,  les  detacheroft  en  uema  tempa  da  la  depandaaoa  alMlla,  oQ  Hs  etoient 

4xk  aunt  aie^e.    Paolo^  2.  449. 
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with  the  women  whom  they  had  married  prior  to  their  ordina- 
tion.' 

This  usage,  which  crept  into  the  oriental  communion  by 
dow  and  gi^ual  steps,  commenced  with  a  bigoted  and  supers 
stitious  respect  for  c^ibacy  and  virginity.  Superstition,  at  the 
introduction  of  this  custom,  began  to  entertam  a  blind  and 
unmeaning  veneration  for  abstinence  in  man  and  woman.  The 
populace,  therefore,  preferring  sacerdotal  celibacy,  separated 
m  some  instances  'from  the  communion  of  the  married  clergy. 
The  evil,  firom  its  magnitude,  required  a  synodal  enactment  to 
check  its  progress.  The  council  of  Oangra,  therefore,  aboat 
the  year  324,  declared  *  its  esteem  for  the  chaste  bond  of  wed- 
lock, and  anathematized  such  as  left  the  coounanion,  or  refused 
the  benediction  of  a  married  priest.'*  This  assembly  deposed 
Eustathius  of  Sebastia  for  Encouraging  this  superstition,  and 
for  representing  the  oblations  of  wedded  clergy  as  an  abomina- 
tion. The  Gangran  Synod  possessed  great  authority.  Its 
decisions  were  confirmed^  by  many  pontiffs  and  councils,  and 
were  received  into  the  ancient  code  of  the  church. 

The  clergy  therefore,  like  the  laity,  married,  as  is  attested 
by  Socrates  and  Nicepborus,  and  acknowledged  b^  Gratian 
and  Mendoza,  and  had  chfldren.  A  few  might  abstain  through 
submission  to  the  pnepossessions  of  the  people:  and  a  fow  from 
a  supposed  sanctity;  which,  in  many  instances,  the  pastor,  like 
die  nock,  ascribed  to  celibacy.  The  superior  purity,  indeed, 
which  superstition  attached  to  a  single  lite,  influenced  many  of 
the  clergy.  The  sixth  apostxdical  canon,  therefore,  to  repress 
this  error,  excommunicated,  and,  in  case  of  contumacy,  degra- 
ded the  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  who,  under  a  shew  of  religion, 
should  put  away  his  wi^»  Those  who  remained  single,  how^ 
ever,  as  the  above-mentioned  Greek  historians  relate,  acted 
from  the  choice  of  their  own  mind,  and  not  from  the  obligation 
of  a  law.  No  canons  had  been  enacted  against  matrimony  or 
in  favour  of  abstinence.  The  clergy,  Gratian  affirms,  were,,at 
the  time  of  the  Gangran  council,  unfettered  by  the  law  of  con- 
tinence. Mendoza  admits  the  liberty,  which  the  eastern 
priesthood  enjoyed,  of  cohabiting  with  the  women  whom  th^ 
mag-ied  before  their  ordination.^ 

Thessaly,  Thessakuuca,  Macedonia,  and  Aohua,  however, 
became,  at  an  early  period,  an  exception  to  this  regulation. 

1  Pilfaoii,  4S.    Diit.  81.  IS.  14.    Paolo,  2.  44S. 

*  Naptiaram  caitam  vincalam  honoramiu.  Orabb.  1.  291.  Si  qnia  discernhd* 
oUigatioBibiBs  boo  coimiwiicaiM,  qnas  preabjrtereelelMaf  wit  oen^agatoi^  anathama 
ML    Labb.  3.  438.    Bin.  4.  453.    Soorat.  II.  43.    Hu  Pin,  1.  612. 

'  II«lllw  yof  tm€mf  tv  -tu  aMkp«»  f i^  ^Ht^mottift  mu  j<atfag  •«  '0(t  i^f'Wff 
Wiftni  ^^•MpMMNx.    SoMaL  V.  22.    Gi«tiaB,  D.  81.  PHh.  41.  Nic^b.  XII.  84. 
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The  obligation  of  a  sbgle  life  was  introduced  inta  these  rennie 
by  Heliodorus  of  Tricca.^  This  bishop,  in  his  youthful  aays^ 
had  composed  a  work  called  Etbiopics,  which,  says  Socrates 
and  Nicephonis,  proscribed  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  in  the 
diocese  under  his  superintendence.  * 

A  second  step  in  the  progress  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  among 
the  Greeks,  consisted  in  the  interdiction  of  matrimony  after 
ordination.  The  Gi^ecian  clergy  were  allowed  to  cohabit  with 
the  women  whom  they  had  married  while  laymen  ;  but  not  to 
enter  on  the  nuptial  engagement  after  ordination.  The  council 
of  Ancyra  about  315,  in  its  tenth  canon,  allowed  only  those 
deacons  to  marry,  who,  at  their  ordination,  should  declare  theif 
constitutional  incapacity  for  abstinence.  The  ministers  of  the  • 
altar,  according  to  Gratian,  we^e,  when  this  assembly  as  well 
as  that  of  Gangra  met,  free  to  marry.*  The  continence  of 
ecclesiastics  had  not,  at  that  time,  been  introduced  into  Chri^ 
tendom.  The  council  of  Neocaesarea,  indeed,  about  this  period, 
ordered  the  priest,  who  should  form  tiie  conjugal  contract  after 
ordination,  to  be  deposed.  But  this  was  only  a  small  provincial 
synod,  unnoticed  and  unratified  by  any  ensuing  council  or 
pontiff  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  general  Nicene 
council,  in  its  third  canon,  forbad  unmarried  ecclesiastics  to 
have  any  women  in  their  houses  except  a  mother,  a  sister,  or 
an  aunt.  This  canon,  as  the  words  show,  was  directed  against 
a  kind  of  women,  who,  as  domestics,  infested  the  habitations 
of  the  unmarried  clergy. 
.  The  Nicene  council  was  near  passing  a  new  law,  forbidding 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  to  sleep  with  the  women,  whom 
they  nad  married  before  their  taking  of  holy  orders.  This  at- 
tempt, however,  was  crushed  by  Paphnutius  of  Thebais ;  a 
man,  who,  according  to  Socrates  and  Bozoroen,  was  loved  of 
God  and  had  wrou^t  many  miracles.  He  had  been  a  confes- 
sor in  Maximin's  persecution,  in  which,  having  lost  an  eye  and 
a  leg,  he  was  condemned  to  the  mines.  He  nad  led  a  life  of 
celibacy,  but  opposed  the  enactment  of  this  innovation. 
Marriage,  said  the  confessor  with  a  loud  voice,  '  is  honourable 
ia  all,  and  the  use  of  the  nuptial  bed  is  chastity  itself.  Such 
excess  of  abstinence  would  be  detrimental  to  the  church,  ^md 
might,  by  its  rigour  in  imposing  too  weighty  a  burden,  become 

1  Socrat.  V.  32.    Niceph.  XII.  34.    Mendoza,  II.  66. 

*  Gneci  atontor  uzoribas  com  qoibat  ante  aacrotofdinesooiltmxenilit  Oanitioa, 
4.  438. 

Qaieumqae  diaconi  conatilnti,  in  ipsa  ccmstilntiaiie  dixenmt,  opoilaro  m  nxma 
dacere,  cum  non  poaaint  aio  manere,  ii,  si  oxorsm  postoa  dozerint^  aint  in  mlniat^ 
ria.  Labb.  1.  1490.  Pithoo,  38.  Da  Pin,  1.  598.  Nondom  erat  inlrodacta 
cantinentia  ministromm  altark.  Gratian,  Dist.  28.  c.  13.  Pitea»  41.  Cnbb.  I* 
201.    BeU.1.  19. 
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fatal  to  the  chastity  of  man  and  wonien.  ASow  the  cler^, 
according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  to  enjoy  the  wives  which 
they  married  before  their  entrance  on  the  priesthood,  and  the 
unmarried  after  ordination  to  remain  in  celibacy.'  The  council 
assented,  *  and  extolled  the  wisdom  of  his  speech.'* 

The  speech  of  Paphnutius,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  coun- 
cil, supply  an  answer  to  an  unfounded  criticism  of  Challenor* 
He  accuses  the  Protestant  translation  of  straining  the  words  of 
Paul,  when  he  represented  marriage  as  honourable  in  all.  The 
word,  which  unites  marriage  to  the  epithet  honourable,  is 
omitted  in  the  original,  which,  according  to  Challenor,  is  not 
indicative  but  imperative,  and  should  be  rendered,  '  Let  mar- 
riage be  honouraole  in  all.'  The  English  version,  however, 
agrees  with  the  Egyptian  confessor  and  the  Nicene  council  in 
aU  its  infallibility.  Paphnutius,  like  Luther,  Calvin,  Cranmer, 
or  Knox,  used  the  apostolic  expression  in  the  reformed  acoepe 
tation,  and  the  Nicene  fathers  acclaimed.  A  host  of  Romish 
saints  mi^ht  be  mustered,  who  took  the  words  in  the  same  sense, 
and  applied  them  in  the  same  manner.  Challenor  has  at- 
tempted several  criticisms  of  a  similar  kind,  which  aigue  little 
for  his  learning  or  his  honesty.  • 

Baronius,  Bellarmine,  Valesius,  Thomassin,  and  Tumano 
have  endeavoured  to  overthrow  the  truth  of  this  relation.  The 
attempt,  however,  is  vain.  These  cavillers  could-  adduce  no 
reason,  possessing  any  validity,  to  countenance  their  insinuation. 
The  relation  is  supported  by  the  testimony,  not  only  of  Socrates 
and  Sozomen,  but  also  of  Nicephorus,  Suidas,  Ivo,  Cassiodoras, 
Gratian,  and  Gelasius.  The  met  is  admitted  in  modern  times, 
by  Mendoza,  Du  Pin,  and  Moreri.  Mendoza  wonders  at  tht 
scepticism  and  hostility  of  Turriano;  and  shows,  with  the 
utmost  perspicuity,  not  only  the  truth  of  the  statement,  but  also 
the  liberty  of  the  oriental  clergy,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene 
council,  were  untrammelled  by  the  vows  of  chastity,  andi  like 
the  laity,  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  consorts  whom  they  had 
married  prior  to  their  assumption  of  the  sacred  office.  Du-Pin, 
in  his  usual  candor,  represents  the  opposition  to  the  account  as 
arising  from  the  fear  of  prejudicing  the  present  discipline  rather 
thar^  from  any  solid  proof.  Baronius,  says  Moreri,  controverts, 
the  truth  of  the  history,  but  without  foundation,  as  the  law  of 
celibacy  had,  at  that  era,  obtained  no  universal  establishment 
in  the  Eastern  communion.' 

• 

^  Ti^Moy  §tv(u  xcw  f i?r  »o»f mr  xat  iwtO¥  ofuoyf or  for  yofiotr  Xcy«0v.  Soent  I. 
11.    Sozom.  1.  23.    Lftbb.  1238.    Pithoo,  42. 

-  '  Semper  in  orientei  ea  impunitM  et  lieentia  pernuMa  faerit.  ITxorM  antea  dao^ 
tas  domi  retinebanty  et  liberis  tanquam  secolarei  openun  dabant.  Mendosa.  II. 
f6.    Baronini  et  qaelquea  antrea  aatean  ont  Todhi  eonteater  Im  thM  d#  Mtt» 
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The  tetfimMNlsr  of  Epqphaoiut  and  Jerane  has  been  contrastad 
with  the  relatiaa  a£  Socnitq9  and  Sozowen.  The  ecclesiastical 
canoBBy  aays  EpiphaaiuSy  enjoiDed  celibacy  on  faisbop^  pziestt 
deaooD,  and  subdeacon.  Some  of  tbe  clergy,  he  adouts,  even 
in  his  day,  vblaled  the  laws  of  abstinence.  But  this  violaliony 
the  saint  oontendsi  was  an  infraction  of  the  canons^  and  arose 
from  the  lioealiousBess  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  connivance 
or  neglect  of  the  people.^ 

But  the  authonty  of  Epiphanius  is  unavailing  against  that  of 
Soomies  and  Sozomen.  View  his  character  as  an  historian  and 
a  logiciani  drawn  by  Photius,  Du  Pin,  Moreri,  and  Alexander. 
Photius  represents  Epiphanius  as  weak  in  his  arguments  against 
inpious  heresy.  Du  Pin  characterizes  the  saijit  as  void  of 
judgment,  and  full  of  credulity.  He  credited  ^se  records  and 
imoertain  reports,  and,  in  consequence,  is  often  deceived  in  his* 
t^.  Moreri  foUows  io  the  train  of  Du  Pin,  and  draws  a 
smilar  portrait  Alexander,  if  possible,  loads  the  canvass  with 
8liU  darker  cflonrs.  The  Sorbonnist  describes  die  saint, '  as 
very  often  miatal(en  in  histoiy  and  chronology :  and  in  many 
instances  wandering  endicdy  uom  truth.'* 

His  statement,  on  the  topic  of  priestly  celibacy,  contains  one 
,  of  his  gross  oustakes*  He  extends  tbe  prohibition  of  matrimony 
to  the  subdeaoon.  But  Jerome,  his  cotemporaiy,  extends  it  only 
to  tbe  deacon ;  and  Leo,  who  flourished  half  a  century  after 
Epiphanius,  was  the  first,  who,  according  to  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  history,  comprehended  subdeacons  under  the  interdio* 
tioo.  This,  Tbomassin,  Pithou,  Bruys,  and  Du  Pin  have  ad- 
mitted and  indeed  proved.  Siricius  and  Innocent,  as  well  as 
Ferrand  and  Cresconius  in  their  compilations,  impose  the  obh* 
ffBtioo  of  abstinence  only  on  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  Leo, 
besides,  on  this  topic,  was  not  obeyed.  Subdeacons,  in  his 
papacy,  were  allowed  to  marry  even  m  suburban  Sicily,  and  to 
enjoy  connubial  society.  The  fifth  Carthaginian  council  in  438 
exacted  abstinence  only  firom  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  but 
left  tbe  rest  of  the  clergy,  on  this  point,  at  Uberty.  Gregoiy 
was  the  first  who  enforced  the  cehbacy  of  subdeacons :  and 
even  his  enactments  had  no  retrospective  effect ;  but  related 
merely  to  such  as  should  be  afterward  ordained.'    Epiphanius, 

histoire;  mais  sans  ancnn  fondement.    Moreri,  7.  42.    Spoil.  385.  XL.    Bell.  I. 
90.    Thom.  1.  2S.    Soorat.!.  11.    Soioiiieii,  I.  3S.    Da  Pin,  1.  SOO. 
1  Epiph.  1.  490.  et  2.  1104.    Godeaa,  1.  609. 

•  In  historia  et  chronologia,  MBpiMime  lapsat  est  Ab  hbtorica  Teritate  toto 
code  aberrat.  Alex.  7.  630.  Photiua,  304.  Oodex,  122.  Da  Pin,  1.29a  Bfo- 
XBii  3.  94. 

*  Le  pape  (Leon)  est  le  premier  qui  ait  etendu  la  lot  da  celibat  aax  sooa-diacrtf. 
Bfl^,  1.  221.  Thorn.  I.  13S,  140.  0»teroi  dericos  ad  hoc  non  cogi.  Orabb.  1. 
446.    Pithon,  41,  48.    Da  Pin,  L  571. 

Lioat  adnUar  ml  hcet  aodoiBita,  licet  Bai^tiia  oonifani  coopertiw.    Jcram,  «| 
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therefore,  hs,  in  tois  UHtaacei  coDvictsd  of  fidaehoodi  and  theie* 
fore  is  unworthy  of  credit  in  the  rest  of  his  evidence. 

Epiphanius  is  guihy  of  another  egregious  blunder  on  the  sub- 
ject ot  matrimony.  The  person,  said  'he,  who  has  obtained  a 
divorce  for  adultery,  fornication,  or  any  other  crime,  and  has 
married  another,  is,  accordb^  to  scriptural  authority,  fiee  from 
sin,  and  worthy  of  ecclesiastical  communbn  and  eternal  life. 
This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Augustine,  Jerome«  the  canon 
law,  and  the  council  of  Trent;  and  exposes  its  author  to  all  the 
tremendous  fulminations  of  the  Trendne  anathemas.  The  canon 
law  and  the  council  of  Trent  io  its  twenly*founh  session,  teach 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage,  even  on  account  of  heresy, 
infirmity,  malevolence,  desertion,  fornication,  adultery,  sodomy, 
or  any  other  atrocity;  and  pronounces  shocking  execrations 
^against  all  who  gainsay.  The  nuptial  chain,  according  to  that 
celebrated  assembly,  caa  be  dissolved  only  by  death ;  and  the 
innocent  party,  even  in  case  of  adultery,  mi^st  forego  all  further 
matrimonial  engagements  during  the  ufe  of  the  guilty.  £pi* 
phanius,  therefore,  was  both  worshipped  and  ei^ecraled  by  me 
good  fathers  of  Trent.  He  is  exalted  to  glory  and  consigned 
to  Satan  by  the  same  communion.  He  is  a  samt,  and  as  such, 
is  invoked.  He  is  a  heretic,  and  as  such,  is  anathematized. 
His  saintship,  in  this  manner,  enjoys  all  the  charms  of  variety; 
He  has  the  pleasure  of  being  alternately  in  heaven  and  bell; 
and  the  satisfaction  of  being  blessed  and  cursed,  adored  and 
anathematized,  by  an  infalliUe  church  and  coundL 

Epiphanius,  therefore  in  two  instances,  stands  convicted  of 
misrepresentation.  His  testimony,  in  consequence,  deserves  oo 
credit.  His  mental  imbecility,  besides,  which  wpronmated  to 
idiotism,  proclaims,  saint  as  he  was,  the  inaaequacy  of  his 
evidence  even  in  a  matter  of  feet  One  specimen  of  his  weak* 
ness,  taken  from  his  eulogy  on  Lady  Mary,  is  worthy  of  atlan^ 
tion,  as  illustradng  the  intensity  of  his  siihness ;  though,  on  the 
score  of  its  indecency  and  profanity,  it  must  be  left  ia  its 
original  langua^* 

Bernard*s  imitation  of  Epiphanius  is  worth  a  digresflioa«  and 
will  form  a  suitable  epiWIe.  Bernard  addresses  Lady  Maiy 
in  the  following  sensible  and  beautiful  -style  i — ^*  O  firmament, 
firmer  than  all  firmaments.  Him,  whom  the  heavens  of  heavens 
could  not  contain,  you,  O  lady,  contained,  conceived,  begot, 

Amaad.  4.  1«S.  Bplph.  1.  49r.  Aainutiii,  S.  406.  Pi^o,  3S9.  Gibert,  S.  407. 
Bk.  9.  411. 

1  T»  adHOMv  rrpojSaroi,,  ^  tow  mftwov  nsttfa  Xptoror*  9  loyialUf  tjf  otut^vfHt 
jj  toy  ftoax^^  yrvvrjfsafsa  .  •  .  XBtp«  Haiwyw  ttmrdivs,  ^  foKvp  ri^f  #Mtflfr«f  «f9lni« 
f CK  <<>r  9npm  j3»^oi  xtktwx^i^  •  •  •  Toi^  E|^yMvovi;gi^|X,  tp  af#«p^«*  sodUoffpovop 
914  ywfttpm  o^toXvyror   .  •  •  •  O  7«0<^p  a^MMiMrof  ovpspov  «wA«v  tz^mmu  8m» 


•9wm/uf  4tmozt*p^<n«m»    Sj^pk.  de  L«uL  ft,  f  94, 9$i,  SSS,  tSf. 
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fedy  suckled,  and  educated.  Thou,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
dividedst  the  waters  from  the  waters.  Tbe  light  of  your  eyes 
dispels  darkness,  expels  squadrons  of  devils,  purifies  the  vices 
of  tbe  mind,  and  warms  the  coldness  of  the  heart.  Happy,  0 
lady,  are  they  whom  your  eyes  behold.  Turn,  therefore,  0 
lady,  those  eyes  to  us,  and  show  us,  •  •  •  •  [here  we  must 
again  refer  the  rq&der  to  the  original,  which  be  will  find  in  tbe 
note.n  O  elevation  of  minds,  intoxication  of  hearts,  and  salva* 
tion  of  sinners  !  O  lady,  gentle  in  consoling,  miLd  in  soothing, 
and  sweet  in  kissing.' 

His  saintship,  in  the  same  elegant  and  edifying  style,  calls 
her  ladyship,  heaven,  earth,  pasture,  paradise,  bread,  drink, 
manna,  oil,  wine,  cinnamon,  balm,  myrrh,  frankincense,  olive, 
spikenard,  saffron,  gum,  a  temple,  a  house,  a  bed-room,  a  bride, 
a  lamp,  a  trumpet,  a  mountain,  a  wilderness,  a  field,  a  vine,  a 
floor,  a  barn,  a  stable,  a  manger,  a  warehouse,  a  hall,  a  tower, 
a  camp,  an  army,  a  kingdom,  a  priesthood,  a  bird,  a  palm,  a 
rose,  a  river,  a  pigeon,  a  garment,  a  pearl,  a  candlestick,  a 
table,  a  crown,  a  sceptre,  a  tree,  a  cedar,  a  cypress,  a  reed, 
a  dauffhter,  a  sister,  a  mother,  a  sun,  a  moon,  a  star,  the  city 
of  God,  the  rod  of  Aaron,  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  the  gate  of 
Eaekiel,  the  star  of  the  morning,  the  fountain  of  gardens,  die 
lily  of  the  valley,  and  the  land  of  promise  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey. 

Such  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  balderdash  and  blasphemy 
of  two  full-length  Roman  saints,  one  of  whom,  Bellarmine, 
Valesius,  Thomassin,  and  Turriano  bring  as  a  witness  for  the 
perpetual  celibacy  of  the  Grecian  clergy.  His  saintship  of 
Balamis,  as  well  as  of  Clairvaux,  certainly  qualified  himself  for 
the  presidency  of  fools,  and  fairly  carriedf  off  the  palm  of  non- 
sense from  Montanus,  Swedenborg,  and  Southcott.  TW*> 
notwithstanding,  is  the  man  whom  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  iQ 
their  menology  and  njartyrology,  celebrate  every  year  as  an 
illustrious  confessor. 

Jerome  has  been  summoned  as  another  witness  for  the  perpe- 
tual celibacy  of  the  Grecian  clergy.  Jerome's  testimony,  how- 
ever, clashes  with  that  of  Epiphanius.    Epiphanius  alleges  the 


▼itia  mentiam,  conUi  congelAta  accendit  6  qaam  l)ettti,  0  damina,  qoot  ixd  vi4< 
rent  pcul].  Hoc  ergo  ocmos  ed  hob,  domina,  converte  et  Jeram  benedictam  vruc 
tmiTeBtrii  tiii  nobu  ostende.'  O  venter  minliilis,  qui  ^tnit  dapere  salTatoreiiw 
O  Tenter  laadabilk,  qui  potoit  recipere  redemptorem.  O  venter  dedderabui^ 
^no  enumaTit  dendenom  meotiiun,  gratiamm  fiavias,  akmim  prwuiiuih.  O  venter 
amahUJe  at  doleedo  aninue.    O  elevatio  mentkon,  inebriato  cordiam,  MBitai  p0^ 


ttlormn.    0  clemenB  poniolrado,  pia  blaadttaado,  dalob  oecalandol    BefBtfdr 
derm.  IV.  p.  1739, 1740,  1747. 
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authority  6f  ecclesiastical  canons  in  favotirof  clerical  continence. 
Jerome,  on  the  contrary,  refers  merely  to  the  usage  of  his  day. 
Epiphaiiius  extends  tne  prohibition  to  subdeacons.  Jerome 
comprehends  in  the  interdiction  only  bishops,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons.^ These  contradictions  destroy  the  evidence  of  both  the 
bishop  of  Salamis  and  the  monk  of  Palestine. 

Jerome's  bias  in  favour  of  virginity  led  the  saint  into  error, 
which  degraded  his  character  and  lessened  his  authority.  His 
declamation  against  wedlock,  in  his  refutation  of  Jovinian,  in- 
curred the  disapprobation  of  many ;  and,  among  the  rest,  of 
Pope  Siricius*  The  murmur  was  so  great  that  Pamachius  his 
friend  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  suppress  his  writings  on 
this  subject.  He  was  accused  of  countenancing  the  Manicheans, 
who,  at  least  to  the  elect,  entirely  proscribed  matrimony.  He 
was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  write  an  apology.  He  con- 
fessed that  on  this  subject,  he  had  indulged  in  declamation. 
His  prepossessions,  on  this  topic,  induced  him  to  reflect  on  the 
conjugal  duty  even  in  the  laity.  The  layman,  says  the  saint 
of  Palestine,  '  cannot  pray,  wha  indulges  in  nuptial  enjoyments. 
The  person,  he  adds,  who  fulfils  the  duty  of  a  husband,  cannot 
fiulfil  that  of  a  Christian.'^  His  language  is  a  libel  on  the 
divine  institution,  which,  in  the  popish  system,  is  a  sacrament. 

Jerome's  prejudices  in  behalf  of  virginity  caused  his  approba- 
tion of  suicide  and  assassination.  Many  instances  might  be 
produced,  and,  as  a  specimen,  those  of  the  Baeotian,  Milesian, 
and  Theban  virgins.  Two  young  men,  flushed  with  wine,  had, 
during  the  night,  violated  the  Baeotian  maids,  who,  unwilling  to 
survive  their  virginity,  fell  by  mutual  wounds.'  Jerome,  on  the 
occasion,  is  at  a  loss  fer  expression  in  favour  of  the  shocking 
action.  He  seems  to  labour  for  language  to  utter  his  admira- 
tion of  the  suicidal  deed. 

.  The  Milesian  maids  were  still  more  blameworthy.  These, 
lest,  on  the  invasion  and  devastations  of  the  Gauls,  they  should 
undergo  any  indecency  from  the  enemy,  escaped  from  defile- 
ment by  death.  The  heroines,  says  Jerome,  *  left  an  exarnple 
to  all  virgins  of  honorable  minds  to  prefer  chastity  to  life.'*  The 
suicide,  in  all  its  enormity,  challenged  the  unqualified  approba-* 
lion  of  the  Roman  saint. 

A  Theban  girl,  whom  a  Macedonian  had  deflowered,  dissem- 

*  Bpifih.  Haer.  59.    Tbom.  1.  135,  136.    Jenmi,  ad  vig. 

'  Planeon  entre  lea  Oatholiqaea  ftirent  offensez  de  qneiques  endioits  tropmdei. 
Le  Pape  mAme  en  eat  qaelqae  maavaiae  opinion.    Godea.  2.  581.     Moren,  5.  99. 

Rhetoricftti  jnimus  et  m  morem  declamatoram  panlubim  lusunus.  Jerom.  4.  143, 
LaicoB  et  qnicamque  fidelia  orare  non  potest,  nisi  careat  oflScio  conjugal!.  Qaamdin 
impleo  mariti  ofBciam,  non  impleo  Christiani.    Jerom.  adv.  Jovinian.    Phhod,  42. 

'  Qao  ore  landandie  snnt  Scedasi  fiUje.    Jerome,  4.  1S6.    Moreri,  7.  159.  ^ 

*  Tmrpitudinem  morte  fhtfcrunt,  ezemplam  sai  oonctis  virginibiis  relinquentea. 
Jerome,  4.  186.    Lopex,  III.  3. 
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Ued  her  grief,  and  afterward  cat  the  ykHatofs  tfaroftt  when  he 
was  sleeping ;  and  then  slew  faeraelf  with  bis  swopd.'  The 
murder  and  setf-assassination  became  a  theme  of  exukatk>n  tb 
Jerome. 

Ambrosius,  who  is  often  associated  with  Jerome  as  a  witness 
of  sacerdotal  celibecyt  recommended  the  same  impiety  of  sni* 
cide.  Pelagia  of  Antioch»  during  Maxinoin's  persecution  in  the 
fourth  century,  with  her  mother  and  sisters,  lest  tbey  should 
suffer  violatba,  escapedl>y  a  voluntary  death.  Pelagia,  adorned 
not  like  a  person  goinff  to  death  but  to  a  wedding,  leaped,  as 
she  was  inspired  of  God,  ftom  a  lofty  window  on  thepavement,* 
and  by  her  fall,  says  Godeau,  mounted  to  heaven.  Her  mother 
and  sistefs,  says  the  same  historian,  jumped  into  a  deep  river, 
where  they  found  a  baptism  which  purified  them  from  every 
stain.  The  water,  concealing  their  bodies,  respected  the  brides 
and  martyrs  of  its  Creator.  Marcellina  asked  the  opinion  of 
Ambrosius  on  this  melancholy  but  unwarranted  action.  The 
bishops  eulogized  the  dreadful  deed  as  a  duty  owed  to  religion, 
a  remedy  inc^nsive  to  God,  and  an  achievement  which  enti- 
tled these  virgins  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom.^ 

These  are  the  men,  who  are  invoked  as  Gods  in  the  Boniish 
communion,  and  yrhose  festivals  and  fulsome  encomiums  are 
registered  with  ostentation  in  the  Romish  missal,  processional, 
and  breviaiy.  The  holy  Jerome,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, is  designated  as  *the  light  of  the  church,  the  lover  of 
the  divine  law,  the  greatest  doctor  in  scriptural  explanation, 
who  despised  this  world  and  merited  the  celestial  kingdom, 
and  whom  God  loved  and  clothed  with  the  robe  of  gloiy.  His 
mediation  and  intercession  are  devoutly  supplicated,  that  men, 
through  the  blessed  saint's  merits,  may  be  enabled  to  perforin 
what  he  taught  in  word  and  deed."  This,  of  course,  is  a  peti- 
tion in  favour  of  self-assassination,  which  holy  Jerome  recom^ 
mended.  The  faithful,  on  this  festival  pray  that  they  may, 
through  the  monk's  merits,  be  enabled  to  murder  themselves. 
This  IS  very  well  for  an  in&Uible  church. 

Ambrosius  is  invoked  with  similar  impiety  and  idolatry.   The 

»Lord,  if  the  Missal  may  be  credited,  *  filled  the  saint  with  the 

spirit  of  wisdom,  and  clothed  him  with  the  robe  of^  glory.' 

The  s^red  oblation  is  oflered  in  his  honout,  and  the  people  of 

>  Nic  Tirere  vohierit  perditam  castitatem,  nee  ante  mori  qaam  tm  oltrix  evBt»- 
ret    Jerome,  4.  1S6. .  jLopez,  III.  3. 

*  Deof  remedio  non  ofienditnr.    Martyrea  reddit.    Befigioiii  debitam  aoVrtnX 
Amb.  4.  47S,  479.    Eiiaeb.  VIII.  2S.    Godea.  2.  65. 

*  0  doctor  opfime»  ecclesis  aancte  lumen.  Beate  Hierunime,  Divine  legi* 
amator.  Preata,  queaamnfly  ut  ejna  eafiragantiboa  meritia,  quod  ore  nmnl  et  opere 
docoit,  te  acQavante  ezercere  yolomoa.  Mim.  Bom.  503.  Proceii.  Bom*  370. 
Brar.  Bom.  1013. 
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Ood,  on  the  seMoth  of  Deoeoiber,  addregfting  ttM*  bLriM)t>  of 
Milan,  *as  the  noiniMer  of  efiemai  sedvatum  on  eaftli,  pmy  for 
everbisung  gloiy  tbroogh  his  intereeMton  in  heaven.'^  One 
part  of  the  salvation  which  he  recommended  on  earth,  consists 
m  sel^murden  He  must,  therefore,  be  a  hopeful  mediator  in 
heaven* 

Men,  biased  and  mistaken  in  this  manner,  could  not  be  im- 
partial witnesses.  These^  so  pr^udiced  in  fiivour  of  a  system 
as  to  recommend  suicide  to  preserve  virginity,  or  murder  to 
revenge  violated  chastity,  comd  not  deliver  a  fair  or  candid 
testimony.  The  report  of  Socrates  and  Sosomen,  respecting 
the  speech  of  Paphnutius  and  the  decision  of  the  Nicean 
council,  remains  unattainted.  The  fact  is  embodied  in  the 
Theodosian  code  and  in  the  canon  law :  and  has,  at  the  present 
day,  obtained  general  belief.* 

The  Trullan  or  Quinsextan  councU,  in  692,  seems  to  have 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  matrimonial  regulations  of  the 
Grecian  clergy.  This  assembly,  in  its  twelfth  canon,  enjoined 
celibacy  on  bishops.  But  the  inferior  clergy  were  permitted  to 
marry  before  ordination,  and  afterward  to  enjoy  connubial 
society. 

The  Greeks,  diflfering  in  this  manner  from  the  Latins,  in- 
veighed affainst  the  Western  discipline  as  contrary  to  Scriptural, 
traaitional,  and  synodal  authority ;  and  used,  on  the  occasion, 
very  free  and  strong  language.  The  latter,  notwithstanding, 
remained  for  many  ages  in  the  communion  of  the  fbrmer, 
without  any  apparent  reluctance.  The  Latins,  says  Thomassin, 
suffered  the  moontinence  of  the  Greeks  with  patience  and 
charity;  while  the  Greeks,  on  the  contraiy,  could  not  suffer 
the  strict  purity  of  the  Latins.'  The  strict  purity  of  the  Latins, 
as  will  soon  appear,  consisted  in  fornication,  adultery,  incest, 
and  every  filthiness. 

The  Greeks,  in  these  regulations,  were,  in  general,  joined  by 
the  other  Eastern  denominations.  The  Syrians  adopted  a 
similar  usage.  The  Armenian  and  Georgian  ecclesiastics,  says 
Brocard,  are  all  married.^  The  Western  interdiction  of  clerical 
matrimony,  therefore,  was  a  variation  from  oriental  liberty. 

Such  is  the  history  of  sacerdotal  celibacy  among  the  Greeks. 

'  Implerit  enm  dominus  spiritu  sapiantue,  stoltm  glome  indait  earn.  Deoi, 
qni  popolo  too  aetenM  Mlatn  Bettnm  Ambroiiiiin  mhiifltruin  tribinsti,  prftOfl»- 
quftMamcUj  «t  Aaem  doctorem  vit»  habuiimis  in  tarris,  iatereessorem  habsre 
mereamar  in  cgbus.    MIm.  Bom.  348.    Procett.  Bom.  247.    Brer.  Bom.  699. 

•  Cod.  Theod.  XVI.    Pithon,  43. 

'  Los  Orec«  no  poavoient  tafltir  I'ezaole  porete  det  Litiiit.  Tliom.  I.  2S.  Firt. 
U.     Da  Pin,  9.  24.    BelL  1.  1109. 

*  Socerdotat  et  diaooni  ntimtar  nzoribai,  eom  (jmbiM  ante  mcrot  otdmai  eon- 
traiAfrunt.  CaiiwaB»  4.  433.  Saoerdotea  omnet  tant  QzoratL  Brocard,  in  Oani» 
tkarn,  4.  25. 
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But  the  Ladii3  on  this  subjectt  varyiDg  fiom  the  Grreeks,  used 
greater  rigpr,  and  enjoined  perpetual  oontinence  on  all  orders 
of  the  clergy.  This  enactment*  however,  was  an  ianovation  of 
the  fourth  century.  No  law  of  the  kind  is  found  ia  any  of  the 
earlier  monuments  of  antiquity*  Many  documents,  on  the  con- 
trary, remain,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  testify  the  freedom  of 
the  clergy  on  this  topic  in  primitive  times.  Jerome,  who 
flourished  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  is  the  earliest  witness 
for  clerical  abstinence  in  the  Western  communion,  who  could  be 
produced  by  all  the  learning  of  Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and 
Thomassin.  This  was  about  four  hundred  years  after  the 
Christian  era.  Had  any  law  of  celibacy  been  in  use  in  the  early 
days  of  antiquity,  some  monument  of  the  kind,  one  might  expect, 
would  indicate  its  former  eidstence.  Jerome,  besides,  from  bis 
prepossessions  against  wedlock,  was  a  partial  witness.  Suicide, 
which,  according  to  Jerome,  is  a  sin  to.be  deprecated  in  any 
other  case,  is  lawful  for  the  preservation  of  chastity.  The  testi- 
mony of  such  -  a  prejudiced  evidence  is  utterly  inadmissible. 
Thomassin  admits  that  in  the  primitive  church,  there  was  no 
law  of  celibacy  or  penal^  against  marriage ;  though  he  main- 
tains that  charity  enforced  abstinence  on  the  clergy  of  antiquity. 
A  time  was,  says  Gmtian,  when  there  was  no  institution  enjoin- 
ing the  continence  of  the  cler^.^ 

The  decretal  of  pope  Siricius,  addressed  in  385  to  Himerius, 
contains  the  first  general  interdiction  of  clerical  matrimony* 
Its  priority,  as  a  general  prohibition,  is  acknowledged  by  Clithou 
as  well  as  by  Bruys,  Espensaeus,  Cassander,  and  many  other 
patrons  of  popery.*  No  authority  of  an  earlier  date  can  be 
produced  for  the  enactment.  Siricius  pleads  no  Christian 
canon,  but  merely  an  old  Jewish  regulation.  The  Spanish 
council  of  Elvira,  indeed,  in  the  year  300,  issued  its  twenty- 
third  canon  to  this  effect.  Gibert,  in  the  canon  law,  allows 
this  regulation  the  priority  as  an  injunction  of  sacerdotal 
continence.  The  Elviran  canon,  indeed,  in  its  grammatical 
construction,  contains  a  prohibition  of  abstinence.  The  whole 
ministry  were  commanded  by  a  Spanish  council  to  exercise 
without  interruption  their  powers  of  reproduction.*  No  suspen- 
sion of  the  task  was  permitted  by  the  sacred  synod,  who  would 
allow  no  cessation  of  arras  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the 

• 

^  Non  licet  propria  perire  manu,  absque  eo  ubi  castitas  periclitatar.  JeroO;  ^ 
Jon.  3.  1478.  La  seule  charity  avoit  fiut  observer.  ThomaBsiD,  I,  140.  Gra&aOf 
D.  21.     Pithou,  41. 

•  A  Siricio  Papa  primom  editum.  Clithou,  c.  4.  in  Bell.  I.  18.  11  ose  bien  fasre 
das  noavelles  loix.^    Je  parle  dn  celibat  des  ecclesiaatiques.     Bmy.  1.  142. 

*  Haec  prohibitio  prunum  facta  est  a  concilio  Eliberitaiio.  Gibert,  2.  3j2« 
Grabb.  1. 417.  Du  Pm,  1.  235.  Placet,  in  totuxn  prohiberi  episcopis,  P^*^y^^* 
diacouis,  abstinere  se  a  coiyugibus  suis  et  non  generare  iilios.  Labb.  1,  996, 10«^' 
Pithou,  102. 
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hoBOttre  of  tbe  priesthood.  This  is  the  literal  and  verbal  mean- 
ing of  the  words ;  but  was  not,  it  is  likely,  the  design  of  the 
compilers*  The  blundering  authors,  in  all  probabihty,  expressed 
a  sense  directly  contrary  to  their  intention. 

The  Elviran  synod  seems,  in  every  respect,  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly silly.  The  sage  prelacy,  in  the  thirty-fourth  canon, 
forbid  the  lighting  of  wax-candles  in  grave*yards  during  the 
day,  lest  the  souls  of  the  saints  should  be  disquieted.^  The 
li^t  or  the  smell  of  t|ie  tapers  might  have  frightened  the  unfoiv 
tunate  ghosts  which  hovered  over  the  tombs.  The  body  of  men, 
who  could,  in  solemn  council,  enact  such  a  law,  must  have  been 
beneath  contempt. 

The  council  of  Elvira,  as  it  was  despicable,  was  also  partial, 
and  difiered,  in  this  respect,  from  the  bull  of  Siricius  which  was* 
general.  The  Elviran  canon,  at  most,  was  national  and  con- 
nned  to  Spain.  The  pontifical  edict  Has  general  and  extended 
to  Christendom,  or,  at  least,  to  the  Latin  jcommunion.  The 
Elviran  enactment  was  evaded  by  the  Spanish  clergy,  and  unra- 
tified by  any  pope  or  coundL  The  papal  decision  was  enforced 
with  rigour,  ana  confirmed  by  the  sanctions  of  Innocent,  Leo, 
and  Oreeoiy,  as  well  as  by  the  councils  of  Carthage,  Orleans, 
Tours,  Toledo,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Worms,  and  Mentz,  in  Africa, 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany. 

The  law  ran  counter  to  the  tide  of  human  nature,  and  to  the 
stream  of  human  affection.  The  clergy,  in  many  instances,' 
resisted  the  mandate  ;  and  the  exaction  of  obedience,  in  conse- 
quence, became  a  diffcult  task.  A  variety  of  plans  was  inven- 
ted to  evade  or  violate  its  severity.  One  variety  of  evasion 
consisted  in  Dombstxcism.  A  second  party  engaged  in  open 
or  concealed  concubinage.  Many  displayed  a  third  variety, 
and  in  bold  violation  of  unjust  and  unscriptural  panons,  married, 
and  lived,  not  indeed  in  abstinence  but  in  chastity,  with  their 
lawful  wives. 

Many  of  the  clei^  had  recourse  in  this  extremity,  to  dtomes- 
ticism.  This  consisted  in  kipeping  female  inmates  in  their  dwell- 
ings. These  were  women  devoted  in  profession,  though  not 
by  vow,  to  virginity.  Their  ostensible  duty  was  to  superintend 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  house.  The  clergy  enjoyed  their 
society ;  while  these  maidens,  in  return,  shared  the  clergy's 
bed  and  board.  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom  have 
depicted  the  cohabitation  of  these  holy  domestics  with  a  bold 
but  faithful  pencil.  Cyprian  mentions,  in  language  of  strong 
condemnation,  their  domestic  familiarity  by  day,  and  their 
occuoation  of  the  same  bed  during  the  night.  Jerome  imitates 
the  description  of  Cyprian  ;  but  gives  more  poignancy  to  his 

>  Inqnietindi  sanctomm  flpiritas  non  rant.    Bin.  1. 235. 
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style  and  relievo  to  hk  colours.  These  hcdy  mea  and 
if  the  saint's  statement  may  be  credited,  ocoupied  tlie  earns 
hoasey  the  same  chamber,,  and  the  same  *ni^htl3r  coiicli.'^  An 
ecclesiastic  would  admit  one  of  these  fair  saints  tao  the  partici^ 
pation  of  his  bed  ;  bat  under  solemn  declaiations  of  the  strictest 
chastity*  These  hallowed  friends  slept  'm  each  other's  armst 
and  their  heads  rested  on  the  same  pillow*  Their  society  and 
afiections,  however,  were  quite  spiritual  and  plstfonic,  and 
purified  from  all  the  grosser  elements  which  sometimes  attend 
on  ordinary  mortals. 

Jerome,  however,  had,  notwkhstanding  their  pretensions,  no 
very  hiffh  idea  of  their  purity.     These  virgins  prefessed  to  seek 

Siritued  consolation ;  but^  in  reality,  pursued  something  ^^faich 
9  saint,  as  usual,  expresses  in  very  coarse  language,  that  w31 
scarcely  bear  a  literal  translation.     Their  spiritual  consolation, 
in  Jerome's  account,  hacksome  relation  to  tne  fledi.      The  ex- 
pansion of  the  woipen's  waists  and  the  cry  of  infants,  \rfaich,  it 
seems,  were  phenomena  that  sometimes  attended  this  kind  of 
Platonism,  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  monk  of  Palestine,  ^wbo, 
in  consequence,  characterized  the  whole  system  as  a  pestilence. 
Some  of  these  sentimental  Platonics  endeavoured  to  cooceal 
their  frailty  by  a  free  use  of  medical  applications.* 

The  conduct  of  the  clersy  also  awakened  Jetome's  bafy 
indignation.  These  affected  the  sacred  office  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  licentiousness  in  the  company  of  women.  Their  wboie 
attentbn  was  engaj^d  on  dress  and  perfumeiy.  Their  fingers 
shone  with  rings,  their  hair  was  frizzled  by  the  curling  toogft 
and  they  walked  on  tip-toe  lest  the  damp  should  snuy  their 
feet.» 

Chrysostom  also  gives  an  animated  description  of  the  socie^ 
of  these  spiritualized  parsons  and  dames.  He  pourtrays,  in 
glowing  language,  *  their  smiles,  their  laughs,  their  free  conver* 
sation,  their  soft  words,  their  communications  at  table  during 
the  day,  their  supping  together  at  night  and  other  things  iwr 
proper  to  name.'^   Chrysostom,  weak  man!   suspected  the 

1  Eadem  domo,  nno  cttbicoloi  aaepe  imo  tenentur  et  lectolo.  Jennn  ad  Eiiit  4. 
33.    Cypfian  ad  Pom. 

*  Qiuienmi  alieiiDnim  ipiritaale  soIatiQin  at  domi  habeant  oamale  oommercioiD- 
Tnmor  ateri  et  infantum  prodiderit  va^tne.  Unde  in  ecclesiaB  Agepatarnm  pestis 
introiit  f    Nonnnlle  aibortii  Tenena  mMitantar.    Jeram  ad  Baatochi  4.  38,  93. 

*  PreabTteratam  ot  diaconatam  ambiant,  ut  muljeres  Uceatius  videadt.  On^ 
his  cara  ae  veetibos  si  bene  oleant.  Crines  calamestxi  vestagio  rotantuF.  Digiti  de 
aonulis  radiant;  et  ne  plantas  humidior  via  aspergat,  vix  xmprimunt  somma  ve«ti- 
gift*    Jemukf  4.  40* 

iwSuuca  ^fMWtOf  «u  ta  oAXo,  o  fjofit  Xtytiv  »tftt(  mAov.    Ohiytottoim,  Da  Stt« 
bin,  I.  331. 
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cfamtity  of  a  wanton  yottth,  living  in  this  mafmer  trilb  a  kmd 
giii.  But  the  sainti  k  appears,  had  another  reason  fat  his  sas* 
pioioQS*  He  had  seen  a  oenstaat  nsnnio^  of  inidwiYes  to  the 
abodes  of  these  Tirgins*  The  driving  of  these  beldams 
alarmed  Us  fears.  The  saint,  in  his  simphdcy)  doubted  whether 
these  ladies  of  the  abstetrlo  art  would  fpliop  sa  fiat  wifthoot 
urgent  business* 

.  A  second  Tariely  of  evasion  or  TiolatioR  of  these  canoost 
consisted  in  concubinage.  This  was  a  native  result  of  the 
unnatural  r^^lations  against  wedlock*  The  accotunts»  on  this 
subject)  transmkted  by  the  historians  of  these  timeSf  are  appall* 
ing.  Profligacy,  sa^s  Giannon,  prevailed  among  the  clergy, 
who  practised  all  kinds  of  lewckiess.  Ralbends,  faisbop  of 
Verona,  represents  the  clergy  as  guilty  of  bigamy,  dmnken^ 
ness,  and  fornication.  BSs  repiesentation  of  priestly  ineonti^ 
nence  is  expressed  with  strong  sarcasm  and  emphatioal  diction^ 
The  Italian  priesthood,  in  particular,  fomented  their  fiasstons 
by  excess  ol  fbod  and  wine.  These  aggravated  their  coo* 
stitntional  licentiousness  by  luxury  in  eating  and  drinking.' 
Atto's  languaoe,  on  this  topic,  is  equally  striking.     He  re** 

I  presents  some  of  the  clei^  as  sold  in  such  a  degree  to  their 
usts,  that  they  kept  filthy  harlots  in  their  houses.  These,  in  a 
public  manner,  lived,  bedded,  and  boarded  with  their  conse* 
crated  paramours.  Fascinated  with  their  wanton  allurements, 
the  abandoned  clergy  conferred  on  the  partners  of  their  guik, 
the  superintendence  of  their  family  and  all  their  domestic 
concerns.  These  courtezans,  during  the  liyes  of  their  coca* 
panions  in  iniquity,  managed  their  households:  and,  at  their 
death,  inherited  their  property.  The  ecclesiastical  alms  and 
revenues,  in  this  manner,  descended  to  the  aocompiioes  of  vile 
prostitution.^  The  hirelings  of  poUutton  were  adorned,  the 
church  wasted,  and  the  poor  oppressed  by  men  who  profeesed 
to  be  the  patrons  of  purity,  the  guardians  of  truth,  and  the 
protectors  of  the  wretched  and  the  needy. 

Damian  represents  the  guilty  nustress  as  con&ssiiig  to  the 
guilty  priest'  This  presented  another  absurdity  and  an  ag* 
sravation  of  the  crime.  The  fi>rmality  of  confessing  what  the 
father  confessor  knew,  and  receiving  forgiveness  from  a  partner 
in  sin,  was  an  insult  on  common  sense,  and  presented  one  of 
the  many  ridiculous  scenes  which  have  been  exhibited  on  the 

1  Giannoi^  y.  ff.    Daobery,  1.  354.    Bniy.  2.  S6S. 

*  Quod  dicere  padet.  Qoidem  in  tantom  Ubidini  mancipantar,  at  obicoenat 
meretricnlu  raa  sinnil  in  domo  secnm  habitare,  nno  eibnm  ramere,  ac  pablied 
deeera  pennittant  Unde  meretricea  ornaular,  eedoatae  Teatantot ,  panpana  tt^ 
Inuantor.    Atto,  Bp.  Dacheiy,  1.  439. 

*  Lea  coopablea  ae  confuaaiimt  k  lean  oomplicaa,  qni  ne  lenr  ftmmaart  poiit  do 
pfloitencaa  conrenablea.    Damiaa  in  Bniy.  2.  856.    Giamon,  X.  f  1. 


theatre  of  die  world*  Confesgion  and  abaolutiofi  in  this  way 
were,  after  all,  very  coovenieat.  The  &ir  peoitent  had  not  bi 
to  go  for  pardon,  nor  for  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  fault, 
which  might  qualify  her  for  another  course  of  contession  and 
remission.  Her  spiritual  &ther  could  spare  her  blushes  ;  and 
his  memozy  could  supply  any  deficiency  of  recoUeotion  in  the 
enumeration  of  her  8ins«    A  minute  recapitulatioo  of  time, 

?lace,  and  other  circumstantial  trifles  would  be  unnecessary. 
'he  rehearsal  of  the  delicious  sin  might,  to  both,   be  very 
amusing.     The  sacrament  of  confessbn,  in  this  manner,  would, 
by  reculing  th»  transaction  to  mind,  become  very  edifying,  and 
afford  a  renewal  of  the  enjoyment.     This  mode  of  remissioa 
was  attended  with  another  advantage,  which  was  a.  great  im- 
provement on  the  old  plan.     The  confessor,  in  the  peaauce 
which  he  prescribed  on  these  occasions,  exemplified  the  virtues 
of  compassion  and  charity.     Christian   commiaeFation    and 
sympathy  took  place  of  rigour  and  strictness.     The  holy  father 
indeed  could  not  be  severe  on  so  dear  a  friend ;  and  the  lady 
could  not  refuse  to  be  kind  again  to  such  an  indulgent  father. 
Damian,  however,  in  his  want  of  charity  and  Ittierality,  saw 
the  transaction  in  a  difierent  light ;  and  complained  in  bitterness 
of  this  laxity  of  discipline,  and  the  insult  on  ecclesiastical  juris* 
diction  and  on  rational  piety. 

This  adultery  and  fornication  of  the  clergy  degenerated,  in 
many  instances,  into  incest  and  other  abominations  of  the  grossest 
kind.  Some  priests,  according  to  the  council  of  Mentz  in  888, 
^  had  sons  by  their  own  sisters."  The  council  of  Nioea  and 
some  other  of  a  later  date,  through  fear  of  scandal,  deprived 
the  clergy  of  all  female  company,  except  a  mother,  a  sister,  or 
an  aunt,  who,  it  was  reckoned,  was  beyond  all  suspicion.  But 
the  means  intended  for  prevention  were  the  occasion  of  more 
accumulated  scandal  and  more  heinous  criminality.  The 
interdiction  was  the  introduction  to  incestuous  and  unnatural 
prostitution.  The  council  of  Mentz,  therefore,  in  its  tenth  canon, 
as  well  as  other  cotemporary  and  later  synods,  had  to  forbid 
the  clergy  the  society  of  even  their  nearest  female  relations. 

A  third  variety  for  the  evasion,  or  rather  for  the  infraction  of 
these  canonical  interdictions,  was  clandestine  or  avowed  matn* 
mony.  Some  of  the  priests  though  they  could  ill  afford  iti 
wislied  to  keep  a  conscience.  These,  of  course,  would  shudder 
at  the  commission  of  fornication  or  adultery,  and  had  recourse 
therefore  to  the  honourable  institution  of  heaven  for  the  preven- 
tion of  such  pollution.  These,  intrenched  behind  the  authority 
of  God,  withstood  the  commandipents  of  men.     The  number  of 

1  Quidam  Mcerdotum  cnin  propriis  ■ororibiu  ooaooinbeotety  filioi  as  eis  g«n^ 
Bin.  7.  137.    Labb.  IL  5S6. 
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these  coQtinued  to  increase  in  opposition  to  the  decretals,  of 
popes*  the  canons  of  coundlst  and  the  prepossessions  of  the 
people.  The  frequent  repetitions  of  these  prohibitions  showed 
their  inefficaoy,  and  clerical  obstinacy.  The  interdictory 
councils  were  all  provincial ;  many  of  them  contemptible :  and 
ecclesiastics  continued  to  marry  in  despite  of  their  regulations. 
The  priesthood,  in  general,  at  the  accession  of  Gregory  the 
Seventh,  in  defiance  of  obsolete  laws,  hved  in  a  state  of  mat- 
rimony.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  clerical  matrimony,  at  the  accession  of 
HUdebrand,  or  Gregory  the  Seventh,  to  the  popedom  in  1074. 
Ihe  reign  of  this  hierarch  commenced  a  new  era  in  the  annals 
of  sacerdotal  cdibac^.  Gregory  enforced  ceUbacy  with  a  high 
hand  among  the  Latin  ecclesiastics  ;  and  was  supported  in  the 
undertaking  by  many  of  the  laity.  The  attempt,  however, 
was  long  opposed  by  the  priesthood :  and  its  success  termin- 
ated in  the  general  concubmage  and  debaucheiy  of  the  western 
clergy. 

Gregory  succeeded,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  suppiessiou  of 
priestly  marriage.  Several  of  his  predecessors  had  made  a 
similar  attempt,  but  in  vain.  Stephen,  Nicholas,  and  Alexan- 
der had  laboured  for  this  purpose,  and  failed.  But  Gregory 
proceeded  in  this,  as  in  eveiy  other  design,  with  superior  abiL 
ity  and  resolution ;  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  in  the  end 
with  wonderful  success.  He  summoned  a  council  and  issued 
canons,  separating  the  married  clergy  from  their  partners,  and 
forbiddiing  the  ordinatioa  of  suiy  who  would  not  vow  perpetual 
oontineiice*  He  prohibited  the  laity  from  hearing  mass,  when 
celebrated  by  a  married  priest.*  These  enactments  he  enforced 
with  his  usual  obstinacy  and  with  his  usual  success. 

The  hii^)  in  general,  seem  to  have  seconded  the  effints  of  the 
pontiff.  These,  in  many  instances,  refused  the  administration 
of  baptism  and  the  communbn  from  the  married  clergy.  Lay^ 
men  administered  baptism :  and  dien  trampled  the  bread  and 
spilled  the  wine  which  had  been  consecrated  for  sacramental 
use  by  married  clergymen.* 

The  cleiigy  opposed  the  pontiff  with  all  their  might*  These, 
Paris  relates,  characterized  priestly  celibacy  and  continence  as 
an  innovation  and  a  rash  juclffment  contraiy  to  the  sentence  of 
the  holy  fathers.  One,  says  me  English  historian,  contended  for 
equity  and  the  other  against  it ;  while  the  consequence  was  scan^ 
dal  and  division  in  the  church ;  so  that  no  greater  schism  was 

i  Brnph.  H.  59.    Jerom.  adv.  Vig.    Thorn.  I.  43.    1  Oorin.  VII.  S. 

)  Bm.  7.  473.    Bray.  2.  3SS,  41Sr    Ubb.  19.  547.    Da  Pin,  3.  344. 

'  InliintM  baptizant.  Oorpni  Domini  a  preabyterig  uzoratis  oonaocratam  pedi- 
bna  saape  conralcant^  et  sangiiinem  Domini  Tolmitarie  freqnanter  ill  teiram  enha*' 
dant.    M.  ParkyS.    Bio.  7.  8SS. 


piodttoed  by  an  v  heroq^.  Lambert  and  otbGr  bistoiians  have 
transmitted  aimifar  accounts.  The  clergy,  says  the  aonalisc, 
raged  and  caUed  Greoory  the  patron  of  hersyjr,  aod  the  abettor 
of  a  mad  system,  who  by  vkdence  would  compel  men  to  live  like 
angds,  stop  the  course  of  nature,  and  give  the  slackened  reuM 
to  all  pollution.  The  clergy  also,  in  retaliation,  accused  the 
pontiff  of  incest  with  Matilda,  countess  of  Mantua,  who,  say 
Marius  and  Caroo,  was  a  women  of  extraordinary  sapersdtioD, 
and  greater  effrontery  than  became  her  sex.^ 

Similar  dissensions,  on  this  question,  took  place  in  1075  at 
the  council  of  Erford  in  Germany.  The  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
prompted  by  the  pontiff,  required  the  assembled  d^xKy  either  to 
abandon  their  wives  or  the  ministry  of  the  altar.  The  ecclesir 
astics,  who  sat  round  the  archbishop,  chose  neither  alternative. 
They  6r8t  confounded  their  diocesan  with  words,  which  again 
were  soon  followed  by  blows  as  the  more  efficient  argument. 
The  archbishop,  in  the  end,  was  so  maltreated  that  he  despaired 
of  his  life,  and  wisely  resolved  to  consign  the  enforcement  of 
celibacy  to  his  holiness.' 

But  resktance  to  Gregory  was  vain.  He  projected  the  sub* 
jttgation  of  Christendom,  and  executed  his  plan  with  matchless 
resolution  and  success.  He  employed  all  means,  foul  and  fair, 
and  wielded  in  turn,  canons,  decretals,  threats,  violence,  arms, 
firaud,  flattery,  anathemas,  and  excommunication.  Pretmded 
miracles  too  were  made  the  agents  of  his  ambition.  These,  ia 
an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  when  forgery  and  nonsense 
passed  for  truth  and  reason,  possessed,  in  tbe  hand  of  supersd' 
don,  irresistible  power  and  efficacy.  His  infaU3>ility's  *  lying 
wonders,'  ridiculous  in  themselves,  were  irrefragable,  when  ad' 
dressed  to  an  unlettered  and  superstitious  populace.  The  clergy 
bad  to  yield  to  the  pontiff,  and  reason  to  tyranny. 

Such  was  tbe  rigour  of  ecclesiastical  laws  in  the  popish  com- 
munion against  sacerdotal  matrimony.  But  this  commudoq, 
which  was  so  severe  against  wedlock  in  the  cleigy,  was,  in  ft 
vevy  extraordinary  degreetindulsent  to  concubinage  both  in  tbe 
clergy  and  laity.  Any  person,  clergyman  or  layman,  according 
to  the  council  of  Toledo  in  its  seventeenth  canon,  who  has  not 
but  a  concubine,  is  not  to  be  repelled  from  the  conmiu- 


*  Novo  exemi^o,  cit  ut  multiA  vUam  est,  contra  sanctoram  patrum  sententiaiD* 
M*  Pwb,  a  Brof.  2.  481.  Infreumit  tota  fiiotio  olericorum  hominem  p|^^ 
hareret|9iim  et  ▼etani  dognmtia  «mo  clianttaiia»  Foraictttioiii  at  immimditiai  fhwa* 
lazaret.  Lambert,  Ann.  1074.  Labb.  12.  547.  Pontificem  de  inceato  camet 
•more  infiunare  aan  veriti  fiiermt.  Spon.  1074.  UI.  IV.  MoUer  inrignia  aapenti^ 
tkoia  et  mijoiii  andaoiae  qoam  aaxam  mnliebreiD  deoaret    Garon,  14S. 

*  Bzavaantea  qui  oadiqna  aaaidebaiit  cleiioi,  ita  ooia  Teibia  oonfimdebanti  |t> 
OMidbiM  debafcchabaaitiir,  «t  ae  vita  oooule  a  ayaodo  iI'miiiiwhiiiih  daapanMt.  BiC' 
7.  SSI.    L«nb.  Aim.  1S75.    Bray.  9.  43S.    Labb.  IS.  ^SS. 
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aion,  if  he  be  cmtent  widi  one.'  Tfae  holy  biahoptt,  indeed,  in 
their  wigdom,  ivDold  aot  allow  two  women  to  one  man.  But 
any  Christian,  acoordiog  to  the  pralapy  of  Spain,  might,  at 
pl^ijre,  keep  either  a  wife  or  a  mistress.  This,  no  doabt, 
was  very  liberal  and  obliging  in  the  sacred  synod.  But  his 
holiness  pope  Leo  was  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  episcopacy,  in 
complaisance  and  liberality.  His  in&llibility,  the  vicar-general 
of  God,  confirmed,  in  the  kindest  manner  and  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  the  council  of  Toledo  and  the  act  of  the  Spanish 
prelacy.' 

The  Tdedan  *  canon  and  its  pontifical  confirmation  were 
equally  wicked  and  ridiculous.  The  wickedness  of  the  enact- 
ment appears  in  it:i  contraries  to  the  law  of  Ood,  and  indeed, 
in  general,  to  the  code  of  all  civilized  nations*  Its  ridiculousness 
is  also  apparent.  The  permission  extends  to  eveiy  person,  or, 
according  to  one  edition  of  the  sacred  canon,  to  the  iaithiiil, 
comprising  all  Christians.  The  expression,  Giannon  has  ob- 
served, comprehended,  at  one  time,  the  der^  as  well  as  the 
laitv-*  A  man,  at  will,  might  keep  a  women  of  either  character, 
and  he  might  therefore  show  his  taste  in  this  fireedom  of  varie^. 
But  the  holy  legislators  would  not  allow  two  women  to  one 
man.  Two,  the  Spanish  fiuhers  thought,  would  be  a  supers 
abundance  of  this  ^cies  of  live  stock.  But  the  Christian, 
whose  humour  inclined  him  to  an  unmarried  rather  than  to  a 
married  mistress,  might  gratify  his  taste,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
continue  one  of  the  mithud  and  be  admitted  to  the  communion. 
Such  was  the  hopeful  decision  of  a  Spanish  council  and  a 
Roman  pontiff:  but,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  this  is  not  all.  The 
enactment  of  the  council  and  the  pope  has  been  inserted 'in  the 
Romish  body  of  the  Canon  Law  edited  by  Gratian  and  Pithou. 
Gratian*s  compilation  indeed  was  a  private  production,  unaii- 
thendcated  by  any  pope.  But  Pllhou  published  by  the  com- 
mand of  Gregory  the  Thirteenth,  and  his  work  contains  the 
acknowledged  Canon  Law  of  the  Romish  church.  His  edition 
is  accredited  by  pontifical  authority,  and  recognized  through 
popish  ChrlstendcHQd.^  Fornication  therefore  is  sanctioned  by  a 
Spanish  council,  a  Roman  pontifi^  and  the  canon  law. 

Fornication,  in  this. manner,  was,  in  the  clei^,  not  only  tole- 
rated but  also  preferred  to  matrimony.    Many  of  the  popish 
casuists,  such  as  Costerus,  Pighius,  Hosius,  Campeggio,-  and 
those  reported  by  Agrippa,  raised  whoredom  above  wedlock  in « 
the  Hierarchy.    Costems  admits  that  a  clergyman  sins,  if  he 

1  Ohriitiaao  habere  licitui  eet  munn  tMrtam  sdt  szoreu,  ant  oeite  loeo  nzorfi 
eottoabiiuuii.  Fklio«,  47.  Bin.  1.  799,  740.  Onbb.  1.  440.  CHemioii,  ▼.  S. 
DMshery,  1.  53a    Oaiwiiii,  0.  111. 

•  OooSniMtiiai  vMelBr  iitiieiHite  Leoate  Pmie.    Ein.  1. 797. 

*  OiMuwm  XI.  7.  4Dirt.94.e.4.    Phiioa,  47. 
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commit  fimricalion ;  but  more  hetnously  if  he  tDarry.  Concnbi- 
nage,  the  Jesuit  grants^  is  sinful;  but  less  agoravated,  be 
maintains,  than  marriage.  Costenis  was  ^follow^  by  Pigfaias 
and  Hosius.  Campe^o  proceeded  to  still  greater  extrava- 
gancy. He  represented  a  priest  who  became  a'husband,  as 
committing  a  moregrevious  transgression  than  if  he  should  keep 
many  domestic  hanots.'  An  ecclesiastic,  rather  than  marry, 
should,  according  to  this  precious  divine,  keep  a  seraglio.  The 
cardinal  gives  an  odd  reason  for  his  theory.  The  clergymao, 
he  affirms,  who  perpetrates  whoredom,  acts  from  a  persuasion 
of  its  rectitude  or  legality ;  while  the  other  knows  and  ac- 
knowledges his  criminality.  The  priesthood,  therefore,  in 
Campeggio's  statement,  are  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
fornication. 

Agrippa  draws  a  similar  character  of  the  legislators,  who 
enactea  the  laws  of  celibacy  and  who,  according  to  this  author, 
would  rather  have  clergymen  fornicators  in  in&my  than  husbands 
in  honesty.  This,  in  this  sixteenth  century,  was  a  frightful 
/act,  of  which  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  other  German 
princes  complained,  and  which  with  good  reason  tbey  denoini- 
nated  a  glanng  absurdity.  The  clergy  who  married  were  dis- 
missed from  the  exercise  of  the  sacred  (unctions ;  while  the  sa- 
cerdotal fornicators,  who  violated  the  laws  of  God  and  tasn, 
were  allowed  to  retain  the  holy  ministry.^  Sacerdotal  concu- 
binage, accordingly,  prior  to  the  reformation,  was  the  comwoo 
.usage,  and  less  OTOnsive  in  the  eyes  of  the  papacy  and  the 
populace  than  clerical  matrimony.  The  ecclesiastics  of  the 
papal  communion,  indeed,  since  the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin, 
are,  in  appearance  at  least  and  in  most  nations,  become  wort 
.circumspect,  and  aim  at  a  chahicter  of  decency.  This  is  one 
{[brious  efiect  of  the  reformation. 

The  popish  doctors,  in  this  way,  not  only  indulge  priestly 
fornicators,  but  also,  to  encourage  business,  honour  their  part* 
ners  in  trade.  These  useful  allies  of  the  priesthood  are, 
according  to  Pope  Paul  the  Third  and  all  the  Romish  doctors, 
comprehended  in  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  These  privi- 
leged patrons  of  prostitution  belong  to  the  sacred  hierarchy, 
and  enjoy  the  right  of  exemption  from  secular  legisIaCioD  and 
authority.    Charles  the  Second  of  Anjou,  aco(»'dingly,  ordained 

^  Gncviu  peoeat,  li  coBtnluit  maUfiincmiimu    Oott  o.  15 

Quod  Moeidotet  fiant  mariti,  nmltQ  oiM  grwrint  paccatam  QOaai  n  F^'^™'!: 
dmni  meretricaB  alont.  Nam  illoi  habare  pannwam  qoafi  recte  nciant,  hotao^'" 
■cira  at  paccatam  agnoscare.    Campaggio,  in  Sleidan,  96.  '      ia 

*  Malaarant  illi  Tagulatorai  aacardotai  saai  coin  inteua  kabere  conoaaiBa^ 
qoani  cam  honasta  iama  nzoras.    Agrippa  in  Bayle,  1.  111.  ,    ^^ 

Abrardam  aita  aacardotas  OQ^)iigatof  nmovara,  aaoitatavM  vmo  qm  con*'* 
lagam  4ivinam  athnmanaoi  sioral  paooant,  dalinqaentaa  pati.    Tboan.  S.  417* 
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tbat  thflBrf^pdlfattsd'  oompaiiiODs  of  t}»  dbrgy  sbanld  iiDt>  like 
the  laity*  forfeit  the  fourth  of  their  posaessioDa**  The  base 
fornicatress,  in  tUs  manner»  enjo^edi  in  the  perpetratbn  of 
filthiness  and  in  the  bosom  of  an  infallible  churchy  the  exemp- 
tions and  immui^ty  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  the  end  of  the  comedy,  or  rather 
tragedy.  The  Roman  ponti£f  and  the  Roman  clergy  have,  on. 
many  occasions,  proceeded  to  deeper  enormity  and  authorized 
adultery  or  bigamy.  Bossuet  has  accused  Luther,  Melancthon, 
Bucer,  Adam,  Lening,  Winfert,  and  Melanther  of  encoura^ng 
bigamy  in  the  Landfirrave  Philip ;  and  has,  in  the  imputation, 
been  folbwed  bv  Varillas  ana  Arnold.  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon erred  in  their  instructions  to  Philip.  But  the  directions 
of  the  reformers  have,  in  this  instance,  been  misstated  and 
exaggerated  by  the  Bishop  of  llfeaQX.  Perceiving  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Landgrave,  seven  Theologians,  who  haa  patronized 
the  reformation,  represented  bigamy  as  less  heinous  thaa 
adultery ;  and  advised,  in  this  case,  the  closest  secrecy.  Amis- 
dorf  and  Justus,  however,  as  well  as  all  the  other  reformers, 
deprecated'  even  this  advice  or  connivance.*  And  Luther 
learned  this  theology  in  the  school  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and 
clergy.  A  few  specimens  may  be  selected  out  of  many  for 
illustrauoa. 

Gregory  the  Second,  in  all  his  infaUibility,  authorized  bigamy, 
which,  in  the  popish  system,  is  tantamount  to  adultery.  Boni- 
face, the  celebrated  Apostle  of  Germany,  had,  in  726,  inauired 
of  his  hdiiness,  whether  men,  whose  wives  were  not  dead,  but 
incapacitated  by  infirmity,  might  ag^ii  marry.  His  in&Ui- 
bility's  reply  is  worthy  of  perpetual  memory.  He  recommended 
continence  indeed  to  such  as  possessed  the  gift.  But  those 
unendowed  witli  continence,  which  is  a  great  attainment,  mi^ht, 
according  to  the  Viceroy  of  heaven,  again  marry.  This  is  a 
precious  sample  of  pontifical  casuistry.  His  infallibility  re- 
solved the  difficulty  by  sanctioning  bigamy  and  adultery. 
Epiphanius,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  had  taught  the  same 
inconsistency  as  Gregory :  and  the  Roman  pontiff  followed  the 
footsteps  of  the  Grecian  saint.  Bellarmine,  in  this,  case,  is, 
contrary  to  his  avowed  system,  constrained  to  grant  the  igno- 
*  ranee  and  error  of  Gregory.' 

*  An  Mntiment  de  tow  les  Doctenn  let  oonesbinet  mtoet  des  pretres  rasortit' 
aoient  an  jagement  da  lor  ecclenastiqiie.  Fiol.  1.  183.  Nob  aeoWMOt  1m  oeele- 
MMtiqaat  etoient  •ssmptg  de  la  joriMHotioQ  menH^te,  bmIs  eootra  Um  fimlllM, 
et  mome  lean  ocmoabinat,  an  Mntimeiit  de  tooi  let  Docteact.  Bray.  4.  4SS. 
Giannoii,  X.  $.  1. 

•  Boiiaet,  VI.    B^tkmdiart,  278. 

'  Nam  qaod  propoaoittiy  quod  m  mulier  mfinoitate  ofUfaptenai  vataarit  defatana 
vifo  redden,  quid  «}aa  ftoiai  jngaliat  Boaam  eseet  ri  m  panaaaaret,  at  alM«- 
aentis  ^vacaret.    Sad  qaU  Iwe  BiB0Boniai  eal,  Ilia  ^iii  aa  am  foteit  a«iiti]MR^/ 
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His  hoUnessy  no  doubtt  was  veiy  aoooiDrnddatiiig.  He 
deserves  the  thanks  of  a]l  husbands,  whose  partners  are  dis- 
abled by  debOity*  He  was  so  libecal  as  to  alDow  the  man  to 
judge  when  the  woman*  to  whom  he  is  married^  is,  through 
wewness,  unfit  for  action.  All,  therefore,  according  to  Us 
infallibility's  system,  may  take  a  second  companion  when  they 
think  proper.  Gregory^'s  doctrine,  however,  is  now  rank  hete- 
rodoxy in  the  Romish  communion.  The  council  of  Trent,  in 
its  twen^-fourth  session,  declared  against  the  vicar*general  of 
God.  The  sacred  synod,  without  any  ceremony,  launched  its 
anathemas  against  Greeoiy  and  his  pestilential  heresy;  and 
sent  the  vicegerent  of  neaven,  eight  nundred  years  after  bis 
death,  to  the  abodes  of  the  bst. 

The  Roman  pontiflTs  case  was  &r  more  aggravated  than  die 
German  reformer's.  The  Lutheran  pastor's  opinion  related  to 
only  one  person :  and  its  author  bad  no  more  authority  than  any 
other  individual.  The  former  referred  to  many :  and  was  de- 
livered by  the  vicar-general  of  God,  the  head  of  the  church, 
and  the  teacher  of  all  Christians.  Gregorv's  decretal  was 
couched  in  general  terms,  and  may,  in  its  wide  extension,  com- 
prehend all  men.  Many  have  invested  its  author  with  die 
attribute  of  infallibility;  though  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  fine 
style,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  inerrability,  tossed  an  anathema 
at  his  devoted  head. 

This  pontifPs  theory  was,  in  762,  adopted  by  the  council  of 
Vermena  or  Verbery.  Pepin  the  French  king,  with  the 
French  prelacy,  was  present  in  this  assembly,  which,  say 
Daniel  and  Velly,  sav^a' mortal  blow  to  the  indissolubility  of 
the  matrimonial  cnain.^  The  Gallican  clergy  allowed  the 
privilege  of  repudiation  and  subsequent  wedl<^  to  the  person 
who  should  marry  a  slave,  who,  before  the  nuptial  ceremony* 
had  pretended  to  be  free.  The  sacred  synod  granted  the 
same  liberty  to  the  man,  whose  wife  should  conspire  against 
his  life  or  refuse  to  accompany  him  to  a  distant  dountry :  and 
to  the  ^women  whose  husband  should  defile  her  sister  or  mother, 
or  should,  through  aversion  or  impotency,  neglect  herselE  8uch 
were  the  decisions  of  a  popish  synod.  Tmse,  unlike  the  Lu- 
theran instructions  to  the  Hessian  Landgrave,  extended  not 
merely  to  one  but  to  many.  The  Saxon  reformer,  though  he 
erred,  was,  as  even  the  partial  Bishop  of  Meaux  might  baye 
seen,  far  less  guilty  than  a  Roman  pontiff  and  a  Romish  coancil 

Cbarlemagiie,  with  the  contemporary  Rooum  pontiff  ^^ 

mibfttiiiagit.    Gng.  II.    Bp.  13.    Labb.  S.    17S.    Biii.5.454«    Pontifioaai  « 
igWN'HiUa  tiptim  mm,  ut  hoc  loco  vidator  Grefforioi  fiBcisie.    Bell.  IV.  12. 

>  Qai  donaflBt  de  crndet  •tteintes  A  rinduaoTabilit^  da  mariace.    Daiu«l«  S>  11* 
y«ll7Vl*SS7.    U^h^%.iM.   OoteLLSS. 
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French  dei^,  exemplified  the  theory  of  pope  Gregory  and  the 
Vermerian  coancil.  The  French  soyeieign  divorced  Himil- 
tnid,  the  daughter  of  a  French  nobleman,  and  married  Bertha, 
a  princess  olT  Lombardy.  This  match,  pope  Stephen  feared, 
would  ally  the  French  and  Lombards  against  the  Koman  pon- 
tiff. He  plied  every  means  thereibre,  reason,  invective,  menace^ 
and  flattery,  to  p^vent  the  unbn.  His  letter  to  Charles  and 
Carloman  on  the  occasion  is  one  «of  the  most  senseless,  siHv, 
ridiculous,  and  disgusting  monuments  of  antiouity.  His  in&lli* 
bility  warned  the  emperor  of  the  pestilentiial  blandishments  of 
woman,  which  had  expeUed  man  from  paradise,-  and  entailed 
deadi  on  the  human  fiunily.  He  eulogised  the  grandeur  and 
celebrity  of  the  Franks^  who  would  be  polluted  by  an  alliance 
with  the  contemptible,  leprous,  and  STiyKHro  tiombards ;  a 
nation  without  faith  or  rel^ion.  He  mentioned  the  indissolu* 
bility  of  marriage,  and  oenounced  the  intended  union  as  a 
dialx^cal  confederacy.  Charles  and  Carioman  he  adjured 
against  the  pending  negotiations  by  the  living  God,  the  dav  of 
judgment,  and  the  sacred  body  of  Peter  the  pritice  of  the 
apostles.  Any  who  should  disregard  his  adjuration,  he  ana- 
thematized by  apostolical  authority,  banished  m>m  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  consigned  to  the  devil  to  bum  in  everlasting 
fire.' 

The  king  of  Lombardy,  however,  soon  pacified  his  holiness. 
He  restored  some  places,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  ecclesias- 
tical states,  and  this  sop  soon  quieted  the  pontifical  Cerberus. 
He  discontinued  his  opposition :  and  talked  no  more  of  the 
aUurements  of  women,  the  stbnoh  of  die  Lombards,  the  tndis- 
solubili^  of  marria^,  or  the  thunders  of  excommunication. 
Charles  was  united,  m  peace,  to  the  princess  of  Lombardy.'- 

Bertha,  however,  like  Himikrud,  was  soon  divorced,  to  make 
way  for  Hildegard,  a  Suevian  princess.  Bertha,  through  infir- 
mity, was  unfit  fi>r  having  children.  This  debility,  the  French 
cler]gjr»  fike  Gr^ry,  reckoned  a  sufficient  reason  for  repudi- 
ation. Her  impotency,  in  the  ingenuous  and  honest  ihterf^^ 
tation  of  th^  GaUican  cleroy,  was  equivalent  to  death.* 
Bertha,  a  year  after  her  nuptisds,  was  sent  to  Lomlmrdy,  and, 
Hildegard,  as  queen,  placed  on  the  throne.  The  repudiation, 
however,  of  both  Bertha  and  ERmfltrud,  in  the  present  popish 

*  A  regno  Dei  aSenvai,  atqae  tnm  diabolo  etornii  inoenduf  oooevenMiidiui 
depQtataiii.    Steph.  ad  CaroL    Labb.  lit  4S1.    Velly,  1.  S87. 

U  IjMir  feprewMite  oette  alHaiiee  oomme  I*  ooYitige  da  I>eaioiiy  et  lai  Lombtfdt 
CMuie  aaa  aatioa  neprUable,  perfide^  iafeoM  de  la  lepra.    Vertol^  SS. 

'  Ob  eootenta  pow  adoucir  mm  chasrift  do  hn  ttre  mtitaer  qaalquei  placii, . 
Velly.  I.  S89.  Le  n'est  plna  mi  perflde,  ua  leprenz.    Veitot,  71. 

*  Bertha  e«et  cttaicaet  ad  peopagandaia  prolem  iahabiiii^  ideoqfee  Jadlcie  apl^ 
caponMi,  eamreliiBtaai  ib  flle cfpe  velaft  aurtnam.  Porra  nddita  etiet  ex  motbo 
petttaa  iapoteM  ad  emoMbmL  Spoo.  771.  Ill,  VeUy.  L  3S».  MoMri,  S.  SSf. 


Bj^iemf  was  uiTalid ;  and  the  French  kingt  Uke  the  Gennan 
landgi^ve,  bad,  at  ooe  tieie,  not  merely  two.  but  three  wives. 
Baronias,  nevertheless*  calls  Hildegard  a  princess  of  exemplaxy 
pieQr*  The  French  epiacopacv  sanctiooed.  the  divorce  and 
conse<^uent  maniagef  while  Aariati»  the  contemporair  pontiff, 
the  universal  bishop,  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vance of  the  canons  thiDu^h  Christendon^  expressed  not, 
during  the  whole  transaction,  a  single  hint  df  disapprobatioo. 
The  Fren<;h  monarch,  unlike  the  Hessian  prince,  was,  after  his 
death,  canonized  by  pope  Pascal ;  and  many  wotefaipped  the 
imperial  saint. 

Pope  Celestine,  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  defined 
heresy  to  be  a  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage,  as  Or^ 
orv  and  the  French. clergy  had  admitted  the  plea  of  debility* 
Tne  person,  according  to  this  pontiff,  whose  partner  in  life 
becomes  guilty  of  heterodoxy,  may,  on  account  of  this  error  in 
&ilh,  choose  another.^  Philip,  could  he  have  proved  the 
Landffravine  a  heretic,  would  have  had  pontifical  authoriQr  to 
transfer  his  hand  and  affections  to  an  orthodox  companion. 
Celestine's  definition,  however,  is  now,  according  to  thecouncfl 
of  Trent,  iu  its  twenty-fourth  session,  a  pestilent  heresy. 

Innocent  >  the  Fourth  sanctioned  bigamy,  without  even  the 
plea  of  heresy.  Alphonsus  of  Portugal,  about  1243,  divorced 
nis  queen,  and  espoused  the  princess  Beatrix.  The  repudiation 
and  nuptials  were  authorused  by  a  buU  of  his  holiness.*  The 
Roman  pontiff,  remarks  Charenton,  Mariana^s  translator,  widi 
amusing  simplicity,  permitted  such  transactions  at  that  time, 
with  much  greater  facility  than  he  would  at  the  present  day* 

The  popish  clergy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiineenth  centaiyt 
thoMgh  superintended  by  the  Roman  pontiff^  the  universal  pastor, 
permitted  bigamy  in  Livonia*  A  man,  says  Henry,  canon  of 
Worms,  was,  in  the  Livonian  dominions,  allowed  to  have  turo 
living  wives,  and  a  woman  a  plurali^of  husbands.'  The 
bishop  of  Bdieaux,  had  it  agreed  with  has  taste,  might  have 
discovei%d  exemplifications  of  b^my  in  his  own  oommonion 
without  having  recourse  to  the  Reformation. 

Alexander,  following  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  issaed 
bulls  of  repudiation  and  dispensation  of  marriage  to  Ladisl^ 
and  Philip*  Ladislas,  king  of  Hungary,  divorced  Beatrix  of 
Arragon  and  married  Anne  of  Foix.    The  separation  fit)m  the 

i  Oelartioiu  deSmTit  per  herenm  it»  nmtrimoiiiiim  aolvL  nt  lieeat  «i  *^.  ^ 
Jagiqm  iiiir«i»  enjiu  priofr  oonjox  m  hwrciriin  Immos  sit  Alphon.  1.  4.  Wans.  9^* 
hSa.  1.  777.  ^ 

*  n  obtint  eafia  an  Secret  dn  Pipe  am  doohn  mm  nwriage  bbI.    M"*^"^^ 

*  la  Lironk,  tv  diiM  wrares  titw  Inbeat  et  arolier  pliirM  nmilof.  B*^  *" 
Len&a.  1.  53. 


one  and  the  union  *wltb  the  other  ¥rere,  accofding  to  Marina, 
by  the  express  authority  of  his  holiness.^ 

Alexander  was  as  kmd  tO'Lewiaas  he  had  been  to  Ladislas. 
Lewis,  the  French  king,  disliked  <)ueen  Jeanne,  who,  it  seems, 
was  crooked,  infirm,  beuren,  and  deformed.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  on  a  separation,  whkh,  Daniel  remarks,  was  rather  a 
violent  remedy*  His  majesty,  |ccordindy,  divorced  Jeanne, 
and  espoused  Ann.  His  infallibility,  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner, granted  a  bull  of  dismission  and  a  dispensation  for  the 
desiied  union.  His  holiness,  however,  did  not,  on  this  occa^ 
sion,  work  for  nothing.  Thirty  thousand  ducats ;  the  title  and 
duchy  of  Valentino,  with  a  revenue  of  twenty  ^ousand  pounds ; 
the  princess  Charlotta,  sister  to  the  <]|ueen  of  Navarre;  all 
these,  with  a  few  other  trifles,  which  Philip  gave  to  Alexander's 
hopeful  son  Borgia,  werei  the  reward  of  iniquity.  The  mon^y 
and  the  dukedom,  Daniel  admits,  focilitated  the  dissolution  of 
marriage.  Ouicciardini,  with  more  candour,  represents  these 
considerations  as  the  sole  means  of  attainment.  Lewis,  not- 
withstanding, was,  observes  Mbreri,  called  the  just  and  the 
fiither  of  his  people ;  and  has  been  characterised  as  religious, 
chaste,  liberal,  and  the  friend  of  letters.' 

The  laxity  of  Romanism  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  privations 
on  the  other,  introduced  shocking  impurity  into  its  communion. 
The  interdiction  of  marriag^,  and  the  connivance  at  concubinage 
in  the  priesthood,  became  the  polluted  fountains  of  multiplied 
abominations,  which  inundated  the  popedoni  and  swelled  th^ 
annals  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  clergy  forsook  the  sanc- 
tuary of  wedlock  for  the  sty  of  fornication  and  adultery.  Gre- 
gory's enactments,  according  \o  Aventinus,  afforded  signal 
gratification  to  the  wandering  votary  of  sensualitv^  who,  in  the 
restlessness  of  unsettled  libertinism,  relinquishea  one  woman 
for  the  sake  of  an  hundred.  But  men,  who  were  actuated  by 
conscience  or  a  sense  of  propriety,  regarded  the  innovation  als 
a  pestilential  heresy  which  arose  to  trouble  Christendom.  The 
clergy,  who  resisted  Gregory's  enactments  against  marriase, 
declared  that  the  tendency  of  such  interdictions  was  to  open  me 
flood-gates  of  filthiness,  and  give  the  slackened  reins  to  forni- 
cation and  defilement.  Agrippa,  in  more  modem  days,  draws 
a  similar  picture,  and  represents  whoredom  as  the  necessary 
effect  of  prohibiting  honourable  marriage.  Polydoras,  agreeing 
with  Agnppa  and  Gregory's  clergy,  depicts  celibacy  as  calcu- 
lated to  dishonour  the  priesthood,  injure  religion,  and  grieve 
all  good  men.  Matrimony,  he  remarks,  is  &r  more  usefiil  to 
the  Christian  commonwealth.* 

'  Le  Pape  oonfinna  par  on  bref  exprea  le  dfTorce  de  Lamias.    Marian.  5.  $9i* 
*  Dan.  7.  10.    Gaicitf:  III.    Bray.  4.  300.    Moreri,  5.  240. 

dn.  V.    Labb  12.  547.    Bray.  2.  431.    Bayte.  1.  IH.    Polyd.  V.  4.    ~ 
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Tbaie  obiermlioni  have  been  verified  by  sacerdotal  pniffir 
gacy  ia  popish  Christendom ;  as  will  appear  from  the  fngbtfii) 
relatioDS  of  Bemardy  Agrippai  Heniyy  UleinaQgia»  and  Meze- 
ravy  Bemaidy  the  saint  of  Clairvaux,  in  the  twelfth  caotuiy 
acfmitted  and  lamented  the  impn^rie^  of  the  prelacy  and 
priesthood,  ^  who  con)miued«  in  secret,  such  acts  of  turpitude 
as  would  be  shameful  to  express.'^ 

Agrippa  accuses  the  prelacy  of  taxing  the  inferior  clergy  for 
liberty  to  violate  the  laws  of  chastity.  A  bishop,  on  ooe  occ^ 
sion,  boasted  of  having  in  his  diocese  eleven  thousand  priesU, 
who  severally  feid  their  superior,  every  year,  a  ffuinea  for  leave 
to  keep  concubines.'  Licenses  of  this  kind  inaeed  ^^ere  comr 
mon  in  many  of  the  European  kingdoms.  Compelled  by  tbe 
enormity  of  the  evil,  the  council  of  Basil,  at  length,  w  its 
twentieth  session,  issued  a  caoon  interdicting  such  abominar 
tions,  on  pain  of  excommunication  and  the  eternal  malediction 
ofGod.» 

Henry,  a  Viennan  professor  of  theology  and  vice-chancellor 
of  the  Parisian  university,  draws,  in  me  fifteenth  centuiyi  a 
similar  portrait.    His  description,  copied  by  Lenfiint»  extends 
to  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  the  bishops,  tbe  priests,  and  the 
monks.    He  depicted  the  ignorance,  pride,  simony,  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  pontiff,  the  cardinals,  and  the  prelacy.     The 
Eriests,  in  his  sketch,  practised  ibrification,  and  tne  mcMiks  wat 
twed  in  debauchery.    Cathedrals  became  dens  of  thieves, 
while  monasteries  were  erected  in  taverns  and   places  of 
IMTOStitution*    The  dissipation  of  the  clergy,  in  Henry's  estima- 
tion, caused  the  corruption  of  Christeudom  and  the  obduracy 
of  infidels.^ 

Clemangis  reckoned  the  adultery,  impurity,  and  obscenity  of 
the  clergy  beyond  all  description.  These  frequented  tbe  atew» 
and  taverns,  and  spent  their  whole  time  in  eating,  drinking) 
revelling,  gaming,  and  dancing.  Surfeited  and  drunk,  these 
sacerdotal  sensualists  fought,  shouted,  roared,  rioted,  and  bk&s- 
phemed  Ood  and  the  saints ;  and  passed  sbordy  after  from  the 
embrace  of  tbe  harlqt  to  the  altar  of  Ood.  The  canons,  like 
the  priests,  were  ignorant  and  drunken.  Clemangis,  through 
shame,  drew  the  curtain  over  the  abominations  that  the  nuns 

^  Bpiaco^  et  ncerdotet  ficiont  apae  non  conreniunt.  Quae  enim  in  oocalt^ 
Sunt  ab  epucopii  turpe  est  dicere.    Bernard  in  Con.     Bhem.  1728. 

'  LegimnB  gloriatom  in  contivio  qnendum  epfscopam  habere  ae  uadeceoi  n^ 
aaeerdotom  ccmoabinarioniin,  qui  in  aingnloa  anaos  uU  aaieinn  pendant.  Agnpp*' 
b  Bayle,  1.  III. 

*  NonnnUi  Juriadictionem  accleaiaakicam  habentea*  peconiarioa  qaaestaa  coocow- 
anriia  percipere  bcm  embeicant,  patientea  eoa  in  aoa  fi)editato  aoraaaoere.  Ortblh 
S.  S33.  ^  Daobeiy,  1.  757.    Bmja,  4.  III. 

*  LA  il  troave  dea  prAtrea  concnbinairea,  ici  dei  moines^debanche^  dea  ooni*' 
taraa  eriges  an  cabarets  at  lieoz  de  proadtation.    Heniy  in  Lenfan.    Twb,  !•  ^ 
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pfracdsed  in  tbeir  convents^  ^wUefa  he  caHod  broAeb  of  licen- 
tiousiiess*    To  veil  a  woman  'Wbm  is  that  age  to  prostitute  her.^ 

Mezeray's  portrait  of  clerical  pnsfligacyy  prior  to  the  Teforma^ 
tion,  is  similar  to  those  of  Bernard,  Agrqppa,  Henry,  and  Cfe^ 
mangis.  The  ecclesiastics,  in  the  statement  of  the  French 
historian,  were  nearly  all  fornicators  and  drunkards.  The 
clergy  held  their  offices  in  taverns,  and  spent  their  money  in 
debanchery.* 

These  general  details  may  be  corroborated  by  a  particulat 
retrospect  of  priestly  incontinence,  before  the  rise  ot  Protest- 
antism, in  England,  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy,  and  Peru*  The  accounts  are  furnished,  in  abundanoev 
by  the  contemporary  Popish  historians  and  councils. 

England,  as  appears  from  the  relations  of  Gildas,  Fcwdun, 
and  Paris,  drunk  deep  of  the  abominations  flowing  from  sacei^ 
dotal  celibacy.  Gildas,  in  the  sixth  centuiy,  represents  the 
English  priesthood  as  a  confiratemity  of  the  filthiest  fornicators. 
The  British  pastors,  according  to  the  historian's  account,  were 
the  patrons  of  folly  :  and  wallowed,  like  swine,  in  the  sinks  of 
lewdness  and  gluttony.  These  men,  who  should  have  been 
examples  of  hminess,  were  characterized  by  drunkenness  and 
impudicity.' 

Fordun  has  copied  the  description  of  Edgar  the  English 
soverdgn,  firom  Ailred  of  Rieval.  This  is  similar  to  the  outliM  of 
Gildas.  The  British  monarch,  in  the  tenth  century,  assembled 
the  British  clergy :  and  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  full  con- 
vocation, drew  the  frightful  portrait.  These  churchmen,  his 
Migesty  told  them  to  their  face,  were  lascivious  in  dress,  inso* 
lent  in  manner,  and  filthy  in  conversation.  The  time  of  these 
heralds  of  the  gospel  was  devoted  to  revels,  inebriation,  de^ 
bauchery,  and  abomination.  Their  abodes  were  the  haunts  of 
hariots,  and  the  scenes  of  the  play,  the  dance,  and  the  song, 
which,  in  noisy  dissipation,  were  prolonged  till  midnight  or  ml 
morning.^ 

i  Fornices  et  canponiilM  lediiH  frequent,  nt  ^tando,  comm^amado,  praBttteadflb 
coBnttando,  tempora  tota  conramont.  OrapulaU  vero  et  inebriati  pn^nant,  clamaiity 
tumoltuantar,  nomeir  Dei  et  saoctonim  faorum  pollatissnnit  labni  execrantar; 
noqoe  tandem  compoaiti  ez  meretricom  saamm  complexibiu  ad  divhuim  alfi^ 
veaiunt.    Cleman.  26.    Lenfiui.  1.  70. 

Air  pudeur,  3  aime  mieax  tirer  le  ridean  sar  les  abominationaa  qae  le  commet* 
tent  dana  lean  oooTents*  qn'il  appelle  dea  bordela  de  Venus.  A^Jooidhni  voShr 
ane  fille  c*eat  la  proatitaer.    Bray.  3.  610,  611. 

*  Ila  tenoient  lean  boreaoz  dana  cabareta.  On  Toyait  qii'Sa  ewanmoient  en  de- 
banchea  one  partie  de  I'argent.  Paateon  preaqae  tona  coocnbinaireay  ivrognaa^ 
naorien.    Meserav.  4.  490. 


*  Sacerdotea  habet  Britannia,  aed  inaipientea,  propfii  plenitndmem  Tenfria  qa» 
rentea,  et  aaaa  Hbidinea  Totis  omoibas  unplere  omrieatea»  porooram  more  toIo- 
twitea,  Olerici  impodioi,  bOin^aea,  ebrii.    Gtldaa,  Bp.  93.  38. 


*  In  Teste  laa^ria,  insolentia  in  J[Wta,  in  rerbis  torpttodo.    Deflnnnft  in 
"  '       "  "  iuboa  et 


donibos  et  ebrietatibna,  in  onbiliboa  et  impodkitiia,  at  jam  domos  olerioonm 
patentor  proatibala  meretricom.    Fordon,  c.  80.    Brnj.  2.  210. 


Paris,  ki  tlie  eleventh  oenlaiy  at  tbe  aooeMon  of  Oiegny 
the  Serenthy  pres  a  report  similar  tD  those  of  OQdas  and  For- 
diUL  He  represents  a  few  as  observers  of  contiBeaGe.  But  be 
ekaracterizes  the  majority,  as  adding  incontinenee  to  perjuiy 
and  multiplied  adultery.' 

Spain  was  as  defiled  as  EngbiMl.  This  is  testified  by  many 
historians,  and,  amcmg  others,  by  Alvania  and  the  councils  of 
Valladolid  and  Toledo.  One  fact,  noticed  by  Alvarus,  a 
Spanish  author  on  this  subject,  conveys  a  striking  idea  of  the 
Spanish  nation  and  priesthood.  The  sons  of  the  Spanish  clergy, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  were  in  number 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  laity,*  The  ecclesiastics  and  their 
mistresses,  it  seems,  were  sufficiently  prolific.  The  cleigy,  in 
all  likeChood,  were  as  successful  in  the  production  of  natural 
progeny  as  of  spiritual  offspring.  These  priests  would  rise 
nom  the  harlot's  embrace,  and  proceed,  without  delay  or  even 
confession,  to  the  altar  of  God. 

The  testimony  of  the  council  of  Valladolid,  in  its  seventh 
canon  in  1323,  is  to  the  same  purpose*  The  clergy,  prodigal 
of  character  and  salvation,  led,  according  to  this  assembly,  lives 
of  enormity  and  profligacy  in  public  coocubinage.  The  canon 
of  Valladolid  was  renewed  in  1473,  in  the  council  of  Toledo. 
This  synod  represented  the  clergy  as  living  in  the  filthiest 
atrocity,  which  rendered  them  contemptible  to  the  people. 
Some  of  the  priests,  guilty  of  fornication,  feared  not  to  touch  the 
body  of  the  Lord  with  polluted  bands."  « 

The  measureless  intemperance  of  the  Spanish  clergy  appears 
in  the  history  of  sacerdotal  and  monkish  golioitation  m  that 
kingdom.  These  solicitors  were  Spanish  monks  and  priests, 
who,  abusing  the  privacy  of  sacramental  confession,  tempted 
women,  married  and  unmarried,  to  a  violation  of  chastity,  and, 
in  the  language  of  pope  Oregory,  *  administered  poison  mstead 
of  medicine.'^  This  kind  of  solicitation  became  so  prevalent 
as  to  demand  pontifical  interposition.  Its  notoriety,  accordingly 
challenged  the  interference  of  Pius,  Clement,  Gregory,  Alexan- 
der, and  Benedict,  who  issued  their  bulls  against  this  kind  of 
seduction. 

The  publication  of  the  papal  enactments  showed  the  exjpnt 
of  the  eviL     The  execution  of  the  Roman  mandates  was  cod- 

1  Paneii  oontineiitiain  obtemuitibas,  nmltia  incontixieBtbiii  peijuao  maltiplicion 
adnlterio  cnmalantibobB.    Paris.  S. 

*  On  voit  presqae  antaiit  d'enfana  de  clercs  qae  de  laiques.  Jh  we  ieTent  d'tfi* 
fCM  deloiaa  aoncabinaa  poor  aUer  a  I'aatel.    Bnj*  3.  30a    Alrar.  11. 27. 

>  Glerioomm  Boimalli  nmm  warn  pradigi  et  aaiatia,  in  oenoiibinatn  pubKco  viti0 
dactmt  enormiter  diflaolatam.  Laob.  15.  947.  Chriati  corpoa,  aacerdoa  pollolv 
nanibfu  tractare  non  ibnnidat.    Labb.  19.  SS9.    Bin*  S«  S57. 

«  Pro  madiama,  Yanenom  pom^aaat.  Dent,  3.  412,  4  Id,  et  S.  292,  293.  B«H. 
Cher.  3.  432. 
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ftfgned  to  the  inqttifitdre,  v^  summoned  the  amndanceyail  the 
holy  office,  of  all  that  cofild  ioibnn  against  the  guilty*  The 
terroft  of  the  inquisition  commanded  obedience.  Maids  and 
matrons  of  the  nobility  and  peasamry,  of  e^very  rank  and  sitna- 
tion,  crowded  to  the  inquisition.  Modesty  and  shame  induced 
many  to  ^o  veiled.  The  alarm  awakened  jealousy  in  the  mind 
of  many  nusbands.  The  fair  informers  in  Seville  alone  were, 
according  to  Gonsalvas  and  Lorente,  so  numerous,  that  all  the 
Inquisitors  and  twenty  notaries  were  insufficient  in  thirty  days, 
to  take  their  depositions.  Thirty  additional  days  had,  three 
several  times,  to  be  appmnted  for  the  reception  of  informatknas* 
But  the  multitude  of  criminals,  the  jealousy  of  husbands,  and 
the  odium  which  the  discoveiy  threw  on  auricular  confession 
and  the  popish  priesthood,  caused  the  sacred  tribunal  to  qnaA 
theprosecution,  and  to  consign  the  depositions  to  oblivion*^ 

The  German  clergy  were  as  debauched  as  those  of  Spain  or 
England.  Their  overflowing  and  unrestricted  licentiousness 
appears  with  transparent  evidence  in  the  unsuspidous  testimony 
ot  German  councils,  princes,  emperors,  and  clergy* 

A  Grerman  council,  in  1225,  accused  the  priesthood  of  un- 
chastity,  voluptuousness,  and  obscenity.  Some,  addicted  to 
fikhy  enjoyments,  lived  in  open  and  avowed  concubinase.  Some 
of  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity  committed  incest  with  the  holy 
nuns,  and  *  wallowing  in  sensuality,  plunged,  with  slackened 
reins,  into  the  lake  of  misery  and  mud  of  filthiness.'* 

The  council  of  Cologne,  in  1536,  characterized  the  monas- 
teries, which  had  formerly  been  the  schools  of  virtue  and  the 
hospitals  of  the  poor,  as  the  taverns  of  soldiers  and  ravagers. 
The  nunneries,  according  to  the  same  authority,  had,  to  say  no 
worse,  become  the  alleged  scenes  of  incontineney.  Another 
council  of  Cologne,  in  1549,  convicted  the  clergy  of  concubin- 
age and  the  monks  of  whoredom.  The  sacred  synod  then 
prescribed  a  course  of  oenance  to  the  holy  fornicators^  *  to  mortify 
the  petulance  of  the  ffesh.** 

Albert  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1562,  by  Augustine  his  ambassdr 
dor,  depicted  in  glowing  colours  before  the  council  of  Trent,  the 
licentiousness  of  the  German  priesthood.  The  contagion  of 
heresy,  the  ambassador  said,  had,  on  account  of  sacerdotal  pro- 
fligacy, pervaded  the  people  of  Bavaria  even  to  the  nobility. 
A  recital  of  clerical  criminality  would  wound  the  ear  of  chastity. 

iQonsaL  185.    Lorent.  355.    Limborch,  111.  17. 

'Nonnnlli  clerfci  Itimbot  8ao«  cingulo  contineiitie,tit  aiccipiiinifl»iioii  prooiiigQnf. 
Bin.  S.  834,  835.  dbMoenit  Toloptatibm  iDluantei,  concabinat  luqiiA  ad  b»c  tem- 
pon  pablice  teoaemnt  Quidam  relaxatis  volaptatam  habenii  in  laeam  xniBerie 
et  in  latam  fscU  se  immergant.    Labb.  13.  1095,  1098. 

*In  divenoria  nulitam  et  raptomin.  In  softpeotas  de  incontiae&tia  domoa  ease 
oommntata.    Labb.  19.  1280, 1384. 
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Debaucbery  had  oovefed  the  ecdesJartio  with  infiu&y.  An 
Hundred  prieatSy  so  general  was  the  contagiont  ooold  banily 
master  three  or  fi>ar  who  obeyed  the  injtiactions  of  chastity.^ 
The  French  applauded  the  ambassador's  speech.  The  oouacil 
ako,  by  its  piomoter,  joined  in  the  French  eulogy,  and  styled 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  the  bulwark  of  the  popedom. 

The  emperor  Ferdinand,  tfaouffh  without  success,  applied  to 
the  Pope  in  1664,  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws  against  sacerdottd 
matrimony.  Maximilian  also,  with  many  of  the  German 
princes,  importuned  Pius  the  fourth  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
reason,  urged  by  the  emperor  was  the  profligacy  01  the  priest- 
hood. His  majesty  declared  that  amonj;  many  of  the  cler^, 
scarcely  one  could  be  found  who  lived  in  chastity.  All,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  were  public  fiMmicators,  to  the  greatest 
danger  of  souls  and  scandal  of  the  people.'  A  repeal  of  clerical 
celibacy  Maximilian  stated,  would  gratify  the  populace  of 
Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Moravia,  Austria,  Carintnia,  Camiola, 
and  Hungary.  All  these  vast  regions  would  have  rejoiced  in 
the  restoratbn  of  marriage  am<Hig  the  clersy . 

The  emperor's  application  was  supported  by  the  popish  priest- 
hood of  Germany.  These,  in  mamtenance  of  tneur  petitioD, 
alleged  various  reasons.  The  frailty  of  man ;  the  difficulty  of 
abstinence ;  the  strength  of  the  passion  that  prompts  to  mar- 
riage ;  the  permission  of  clerical  wedlock  by  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  under  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations ;  its 
use  with  few  exceptions,  by  the  Apostles ;  the  mstructions  of 
Dionysius  to  Pinytus ;  the  decision  of  the  Nicene  council  suff- 

S»ted  by  Papbnutius ;  the  usa^e  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  in 
e  East  and  w  est  till  the  popedom  of  Calixtus ;  all  these  argu- 
ments, the  German  ecclesiastics  uzged  for  the  lawfulness  of 
sacerdotal  matrimony.  A  second  reason  the  Germans  deduced 
from  clerical  proffigacy.  Fi^*  priests,  these  churchmen  con- 
fessed, could  with  difl^ulty  afi&rd  one,  who  was  not  a  notorious 
fornicator,  to  the  offence  of  the  people  aud  the  injury  of  piety.' 
Sacerdotal  logic  and  learning,  nowever,  were  unavailing,  wfaien 
weighed  against  pontifical  policy  and  ecclesiastical  utility. 

Switzerland  was  the  scene  of  similar  profliracy.  One  &ct 
will  sufficiently  mark  Uie  state  of  this  country.  The  Swiss,  prior 
to  the  Reformation,  compelled  ^veiy  priest  to  take  a  concubine 
of  his  own,  lest  he  should  attempt  the  chastity  of  virgins  or 

^  Dont  11  ne  ponroit  reoonter  let  crhnet  sans  blesser  las  oreilles  ohastes  do  son 
•nditmre.  Le  clerg6  s'etoit  renda  iidame  par  son  impadicit6.  De  cent  |«^trM,  il 
s'en  tnmToit  a  peine  trois  oa  quatre  qni  n'entretinssent  one  ooncnbine.  FaoL  2. 
317.    Da  Pin,  3.  $51.  • 

'  Viz  inter  multos  anas  reperiatar,  qoi  castam  coeUbatom  praestat :  nam  omnea 
fere  pablicos  esse  scortatores.    Thaan.  3.  417.    Braj.  4.  681.    Gabatias,  21. 

'  De  oinquant  pr^tres  Catfaotiqnes,  &  peine  8*en  troavoit  11  on  qoi  ne  fbt  notoireiEiiat 
eoncabinaire.    Paol.  2.  680,  681.    Thoan.  XXXVL  38. 


xnatrooft.  Soaodaloas  iodeed  muat  have  been  the  incoatiDeace 
of  tlie  Swiss  clergy,  when  the  cantons  were  necessitated  to  use 
such  a  remedy  for  protecting  women  of  character. 

A  fact  of  a  similar  kind  is  mentioned  by  Clemangis.  The 
laity  tolerated  the  clergy  only  on  condition  of  their  keeping  con- 
cubines** This  caution  was  suggested  by  the  married  women» 
who,  protected  even  by  this  expedient,  were  not  wholly  out  of 
danger. 

The  French  clergy  were  as  debauched  as  those  of  Enffland, 
Spain,  Germanv,  and  Switzerland.  All  the  French  ecclesiastics 
according  to  Mezeray's  relation,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  ir- 
regularity. The  majority  had  concubines.  Some  of  the  deacons 
entertained  four  or  five  of  these  female  companions.  The  nuns 
kept  neither  their  cloisters  nor  their  vows.' 

The  Italian  and  Roman  clerfi^  ai)pear,  of  all  others,  to  have 
been  the  most  licentious.  This,  in  the  tenth  centurv,  waa 
stated  in  emphatical  language  by  Ratherius  bishop  of  Verona. 
Amolf,  who  was  an  excellent  preacher  of  righteousness,  says 
Platina,  was,  in  the  popedom  of  Honorius,  murdered  at  Rome 
by  the  agency  of  the  priestoood,  because  he  inveighed  against 
their  incontinence  and  sensuality.^ 

A  select  council  of  cardinals  and  bishops  assembled  by  Paul 
the  Third«  in  1538,  have  drawn  a  picture  of  the  Roman  courte- 
sans, and  the  attention  paid  them  by  the  Roman  clergy.  These 
courtezans  lived  in  splendid  palaces,  walked  or  rode  as  matrons 
throuffh  the  citjr,  and  were  attended  at  noon-day  by  a  train  of 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility  the  fiiends  of  the  cardinals.'  The 
Roman  priesthood,  in  this  manner,  made  a  public  exhibiuon  of 
their  filtniness  and  in&my. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  were  often  as  filthy  as  their  clergy,  and 
exemplified  every  species  of  licentiousness  and  pollution.  Some 
of  these  hierarchs  licensed  stews,  and  raised  a  tax  on  these  houses 
of  iniquity.  These  vicegerents  of  heaven  exacted  a  tribute  for 
the  permission  of  impurity.  The  pope's  marshal,,  in  many 
instances,  received  a  revenue  from  the  Koman  courtezans ;  and 
enriched  the  sacred  treasury  with  the  wages  of  prostitution. 

1  Un  aDcien  edit  etoit  doiui6  par  lean  predaceaseaTB  poor  obliger  totu  lea  prdtres  A 
avoir  lear  propre  coneabine,  et  lea  empeoher  par  \k  d'attenter  la  padaar  dea  homiAtea 
fenunei.    Paol.  1.  8S. 

*  Laici  mm  aliter  velintpreibrtenim  tolerare,iiiai  couoabiiiam  habeal.  Oleman. 
De  Praeanl.  16S.    Bayle,  2.  1392. 

*  Toat  le  clerg^  etoit  dana  oh  extreme  dereglement  La  plnapart  avoient  dea 
ooncnbinei.  11  te  troavoit  dea  diacraa  ani  en  entretenoient  Jnaqa'a  craatre  oa 
oUiqae.  Les  tehgunaoB  n'obaervoient  ni  lear  olfttore  ni  lean  Toeox.  Mesemy, 
1.  263. 

*  Dachecy,  1.  354.    Flatiiia  in  Hon.  2.    Bnrf.  2.  208.    Da  Pin,  2. 165. 

*  In  bao  etiam  arbe,  meretrioea,  nt  matronae  incednnt  per  orbem,  aea  mnli  t^ 
hontor,  qoaa  aaaectantor  de  media  die  nobflea  fioniliarei  cardinaliom  denciqQi^. 
Habitant  etiam  inaignea  aadea.    Orabb.  3.  833.    Ooaa.  5.  547. 
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Some  of  the  pontiffs  converted  the  Roman  coort  into  a  scene  of 

GUution.     The  Lateran  palace,  which  had  been  a  sanctnaiy, 
came  a  brothel' 

A  John,  a  Bonifiice,  a  Sixtus,  an  Alexander,  a  Jnlias,  and  a 
Leo  were  notorious  for  adultery,  incest,  or  the  sin  of  Sodom. 
A  Roman  council  convicted  John  the  Twelfth  of  adultery  and 
incest*  His  holiness  committed  incest  with  two  sisters.  John 
the  Twelfth  was  imitated,  in  the  career  of  miscreancy,  by  John 
the  Twenty-third,  as  well  as  by  Bonifiice,  Biztus,  Alexander, 
Julius,  and  Leo.' 

Gregonr,  who  perfected  the  system  of  sacerdotal  celibacy, 
disobeyed  his  own  laws.  His  infallibility  excelled  in  the  theory 
of  chastity  rather  than  in  the  practice,  and  could  prescribe  to 
others  more  easQy  than  to  himself.  He  was  openly  accused  of 
fornication,  adultery,  and  incest.  The  council  of  Mentz  took 
the  liberty  of  calling  his  holiness  a  fornicator.  Many,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  reckoned  the  Vicar-General  of  God  ^ilty 
of  incest  with  Matilda,  princess  of  Tuscany,  after  her  repudiation 
from  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorrain.  Binius  admits*  the  notoriety  of 
the  report,  though,  without  any  good  reason,  he  denies  its  truth. 
Maimbourg,  in  modern  days,  acknowledges  Matilda's  impru- 
dence in  her  devotion  to  Gregory,  who  styled  the  princess  his 
dear  daughter.* 

Priestly  profligacy  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  appeared  in 
America  as  well  as  on  the  European  continent.  The  debauch- 
ery of  the  Peruvian  priesthood  has  been  described  in  glowing 
colours  by  Ulloa ;  and  the  picture  is  frightful.  Frailty,  remarks 
this  candfid  author,  accompanies  man  in  every  nation  of  the 
earth  ;  but  seems,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  to  have  debased 
the  monks  and  clergy  of  Peru,  who  surpsiss  every  other  class  in 
sensuality  and  libertinism.  The  men,  who,  in  this  couDiry, 
should  be  examples  of  holiness,  have  degenerated  into  patterns 
of  impurity,  Concubinage  flourishes  and  fattens  among  these 
professorsrof  abstinence.  Ulloa  mentions  many  instances  of  this 
enormity  in  the  Peruvian  ecclesiastics.  One  priest,  among  the 
rest,  celebrated  mass  in  patriarchal  style :  venile  his  fifth  mis- 
tress was  seated  in  the  church.  He  was  assisted  at  the  altar  by 
one  son,  while  a  brood  of  his  spurious  children  witnessed  the 
august  ceremony.^ 

>  Son  Marachfll  tiroit  on  tribot  dot  femmef  pro«titat66f .  Bn^.  3.  374.  et  S.  S44. 

Latemnenie  palatiam,  Banctoram  qnondam  hoapitiam,  nunc  est  prostibDlam  votrt- 
tricam.    Luitprand.  yi.    Labb.  11.  SSI. 

*  yidaam  RaiDarii  et  Stepfaanam  et  Annam  yidnam  cam  nepte  soa  abusam  esft- 
Labb.  11.  SSI,  S82.    Thaao.  1.  S15.    Platina,  182.  ^  .,. 

»  Pontifex  Mathildia  complexiboa  furtivig  froeretur.  Bin. 7. 309.  Lebb.  W.  «3X 
972.  Vn  pea  moini  de  prudence  et  de  dbcretioD,  qa'eUe  ne  devoit  Mamboorf . 
Decad.  244.    Spon.  1074.  ly. 

«  Ulloa,  449,  503.    Qoar.  Bev.  70.  330. 
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•  _ 

General  councils,  as  well  as  RoDoish  pontiffi  and  pc^idk 
priests,  outraged  the  laws,  not  indeed  of  ceiibacy,  but  ot  absli- 
nence.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  universal  councils  of  Lyons, 
Constance,  and  Basil*  The  council  of  Lyons  demoralized  the 
city  in  which  it  was  convened.  Cardbal  Hugo,  in  a  speech  to 
the  citizens  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  sacred  synod 
boasted  that  Lyons,  at  the  meeting  of  the  assembly,  contained 
two  or  three  stews ;  but  at  its  departure,  compreheoded  only 
one ;.  which,  however,  extended  without  interruption  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  gate.^  The  sacred  convention,  by  the 
perpetration  of  licentiousness,  converted  the  whole  city  into  one 
vast,  fermenting,  pestilential,  overflowing  sink  of  accumulated 
pollution.  The  holy  &ther8,  it  appears,  were  men  of  business 
and  industry,  and  did  not  con&ne  their  valuable  labours  to  the 
study  of  musty  theology* 

The  general  council  of  Constance  imitated  the  incontinence 

!>ractised  at  Lyons*  Seven  hundred  public  or  common  women 
bllowed  in  the  train  of  the  Constantian  fathers*  The  Viennan 
manuscript  augments  the  number  of  these  female  attendants, 
whom  it  calls  vagrant  strumpets,  to  fifteen  hundred.^  This  was 
a  reasonable  supply  for  the  thousand  learned  divines  that  com- 
posed the  infallible  assembly.  The  procuring  of  these  ladies, 
who,  no  doubt,  were  trained  to  their  profession,  showed  the 
sacred  synod's  provident  foresight  as  well  as  their  good  taste* 
Constance  might  not  have  afibrded  a  competent  supply ;  and, 
therefore,  the  thoughtfiil  theolo&^ians,  mindful  of  their  own  com- 
fort, imported  a  few  hundreds  of  the  sex*  The  sacerdotal  forni- 
cators, It  seems,  were  very  liberal  to  these  professional  ladies* 
One  courtezan,  it  is  said,  gained  eight  hundred  florins,  an  im- 
mense sum  in  those  days*^  She  was  treated  very  differently 
firom  John  Huss.  The  reverend  debauchees  enriched  the  pros- 
titute and  burned  the  reformer.  These  &ir  companions  evinced 
the  holy  men's  relish  for  spiritual  enjoyments,  and  refreshed  the 
infallible  doctors  at  niffht,  after  being  exhausted  during  the 
day,  by  making  speeches  in  the  council  and  burning  the 
heretics  Huss  and  Jerome. 

The  general  council  of  Basil  taught  the  theory  of  filthiness, 
as  those  of  Lyons  and  Constance  had  displayed  the  practice* 
Carlery,  the  champion  of  Catholicism  in  this  assembly  aeainst 
Nicholas  the  Bohemian  heretic,  advocated  the  propriety  c?  per- 
mitting brothels  in  a  city*  The  speculation,  the  hero  of  the 
fiuth  maintained  by   the  authority  of  the  sainted    Jerome, 

>  M.  Farit,  703. 

*  MolierM  conunnnet  qoM  rsperi  fai  domilNM  DOO.    Labb.  16.  1436.    Broys,  4. 
S9.    Item  XVO  meretricet  ragabaxidae.    Labb.  16.  143& 
■Item  didtar  quod  una  mmtriz  Inonta  eat  TIIIO  iloraBoa.    Labb.  16. 1496. 
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THB  VARIATIONS  OP  POPBKT* 


Auffufidne,  Thomas^  and  Gregory,  fiimple  ibmication»  the  sage 
and  precious  divine  discovered,  does  not  disturb  the  commoD- 
wealth ;  and  the  populace,  addicted  to  voluptuousness  and  plea- 
sure, are  unwilling  to  abstain.  He  concluded,  therefore,  by  tbe 
most  logical  deduction,  that  stews  are  to  be  tolerated  in  a  city. 
This  theory  the  holy  &diers  heard  with  silent  approbation.  Tbe 
vile  atrocity  theretore  was  sanctioned  by  the  holy,  unerring, 
apostdic,  Roman  counciL* 

'  rttt  flmpuoeni  ncwosuOiMiB  boh  tafMtar  ponlBu  IMC  pimMmi  WMiltituuiHHi 
InaibiUy  deliciit,  volimuiibai  ^ti^«**nj  &oile  ait  abftUMM.  I«bb.  17.  MS.  M. 
Ottknu,  I.  457. 
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Abbab^  the  Pernan  moiiftrch,  inyites  the  Armeniaafl  la  tattle  in  bit 

Abgtnii,  king  of  EdeMB,  Syxuui  legend  on  the  poitnit  of  Jetns 
•enft  tOi»  467. 

AbjMiniant,  a  branch  of  the  Monophyaites,  duibelieTe  any  commiz- 
tare  of  Deity  and  humanity  in  the  Son  of  God,  6S* 

Acacios,  signal  oiiniag>niatdh  between  him  and  Fefix,  331. 

Acceptants,  a  factioa  of  the  Ffeneh  clergy^  Who  leeeived  the  BnD 
**  UniireniCas,''  375. 

Act  of  Faith,  what,  861. 

Adhehn,  Bp.  of  Shccboni,  remedies  of,  to  presenre  himself  con- 
tinent, 538. 

Adrian  IV.  [Nicolas  Brekespere]  t>opa»  1154^  A  striking  example 
<d  die  viciBsttades  of  human  hie,  221— «his  actions,  ib.-^Us  reply 


to  Henr^r  the  Second,  who  had  zeouested  his  permissioa  to  invade 

Ireland,  ib^— transfeia  Ireland  to  llenry,  222. 
Adultery,  or  bigamy,  permitted  to  the  laity,  563. 
iBgidhis,  his  accoont  of  the  immorality  of  the  Romish  Church,  2<^. 
iBuurus,  partiaan  of  Monc^hysitism,  substituted  for  Proterios  as 

patriarch  of  Alexandria,  328,  banished  to  Chexson,  but  restoied, 

and  poisons  himself,  fb, 
African  clervy,  enact  eight  can<ms  against  Pela^ianism,  d59«-tfieir 

firmness  £e  means  ^Ppreventing  the  Pelagian  dieology  ftem 

becominff  die  faith  of  Christendom,  ib. 
A^bard,  Archbishop  of  Ltous,  recommends  die  desCractioii  of 

images  rather  than  diair  adoration,  486. 
Agricola  accompanies  Lndier  to  the  confeienee  at  Maipwg,  29. 
AUt9,  signification  of  die  term,  562. 
Albaai  fJ.  F.)  see  Clement  XL 
Albert,  I>uke  of  Bavaria,  his  picture  of  die  lieentiousness  ef  the 

German  priesthood,  569. 
Albigensianism :  often  unfosdy  accused  ei  Manh^eaaism  and  Aiiaa* 

ism,  49*— vindicated  from  das  slander  by  Moreri,  ib. 
Afcigeiisians  i  m  branch  of  die  Widdensians^  50--»tmtainted  with  die 

Manichean  «r  Adan  herBBy,ibw— oudine  of  their  theology  contained 

in  a  Treatise  on  Andchrist  written  in  1120,  ib.^-^w  confounded 

eridi  dM  Manicheanaand  Arians,  51-«4iuad»er  of,  equipped  aguiniH 

dm  Crttsaderty  nv  imssiacre  e(^  by  dM  holy  waisiots,  257. 
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Akala*  Unhenity  of,  TOueliM  fbr  die  eadiolioifm,  fce.  of  MolinisiDi 

367. 
Alcor«ii»  Bee  Koran. 
Alexander^  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ascribes  consubsCantialiqr  and 

equally  to  ^e  Son,  297 — ^is  opposed  by  Arius,  ib.^— edmonislies 

Arius,  but  finding  him  obstinate^  copTpnes  a  council  who  expel 

him  and  his  faction,  2d6» 
Alexander  V.  [Pbilarge]  pope  1409,  elected  by  the  French  and 

Italian  cardinals,  90. 
Alexander  VI.  [Roderic  Borgia  or  Lenzuoli]  pope  1491,  snrpanei 

all  his  predecessors  in  atrocity,  117— dies  by  a  stratagem  yrbixk 

he  had  prepared  for  the  murder  of  his  friends,  118. 
Alexander   Vll.  pope  1599,   prescribes    a  formulary  respectiBg 

JiflSsaQBism,  37S« 
AlfferuB,  reason  suggested  by,  for  the  manner  in  nrhlcli  tkeLcsl'i 
'  oedyis adsainstered  in  tiia  saBxament,  423. 
Alliaco,  Card,  his  description  of  the  moral  traits  of  this  14th  aad 

I4tb :  centuries,  208.  \ 

Altieri,  Emi^us,  seie  Claotent  X 
Alva,  Duke  of^  causes* eighteen  thaasand  peiaansto  be  executed  is 

rik  wisefcs  fov  the  crime  ^  PnMsttmtiBm,  267. 
Amadous,  Duke  of  Savoy,  after  forty  yeara,  resipm  his  ducal 

administration  to  his  sons,  95-*retires  to  his  rilla  of  RipalDe,ib-* 

ia'd0piita(6on.senl  tOihim^eonvBying  ihe  triple  crovm,  ^idi  wkk 

reluctance  he  accepts,  ib. 
AtubcosiuB^  St  recommends  soscide,  650. 
Ammjanusy  his.  deseriptJOB  of  the  afflaenee  and  oientation  of  ^ 

Eonan  pmitif^  213. 
Amurath,  Sultan,  defeats  Ladisiaus,  king  of  Hungaiy,  who  bad  been 

induced  by  Eugenitts  IV.  to  break  his  traaty  with  him,  26d— 

display*  copy  of  the  TUated  treaty  in  the  front  of  the  battle,ib. 
Aaabapttsm  i  oMposerd  by  Luther  and  Oalrin,  34«*^also  by  Ae  8fwm 

French,  EngMi,  atid  ficettish  Refonneny  ib. 
Anacletus,  or  Cletus,  succeeds  Linus  in  the  Rom8niepiaeopaof,7<^ 
•  bttt-dottbtfiil  ndiedier  Anadetnaand  Cleliis  were  identioal  or 

dittinet.73. 
Anastasius,  excommunicated  for  heniy  by  Symtnachus^  828. 
Angela,  Oaadiaa]^  dedaniion  of,  that  the  saeramental  wlne»  if  sd* 

ministered  to  laymen,  is  poison  radMT  than  medkiae,  436. 
Anoiotbg.the  mA^  scfipSnial  end  of«  450.     . 
Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  remarks  on,  47. 
Antiquity,  in  the  aostract,  no   criterion  4f£  tvuthi  ^^-^^psl  so- 

pre»aey  unknown  to,  174. 
Antitrinitarians,  several  factions  of,  299. 
Aaaadn^his  pictens  of  dioaiksaemh  atatufy,  204f 
Apostles :  founded  and  ontaaiaed  ohnrdiea,  and  then  -eoasiga^^ 

■their  snpaiintendenoy  tonxed pastors, 70  ■  aroad f apostles' iaCs^ 

ppotedbTfomaitfattologiaaailoaignifJr.  ^dbetoek,'  Imt, 
Apoatim*  Creed,  general  leeeption  of  m  Ohristondom,  47. 
A^ninas,  Thomas  .Us  efMson  on  inmsuhstantiation,  411^  siwriir* 

adopted  by  hiBi  fee  pieAivis  himself 'ooataaant;  538. 
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I  Arbttradon^  proposed  as  a  mecas  for  the  extmdloii  of  die  sohista  in 

the  papacjy  86. 

Arianism :  patronized  bj  Liberius,  and  by  the  councils  of  Sinniam, 
t  Selucia,  and  Ariininum,  34 — ako  bj  Zosimvs  and  Honorius,  102 

I  —heresy  originated  in  Alexandria,  297— its  prevalence,  308. 

I  Ariminum,  council  of,  its  meeting  and  proceeoingB,  305-6. 

Aristotelian  philosophy,  why  it  facilitated  the  reception  of  transub- 
I  stantiation,  405. 

Arius,  the  first  innovator  on  the  faith  of  antiquity,  whose  error 

I  obtained  extensive  circulation,  or  was  attended  with  important 

I  consequences,  297 — masterly  portrait  of  him  by  Epiphanius,  ib^*- 

is  expeUed  from  the  church  by  a  council  convened  by  Alexander 

I  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  goes  to  Palestine,  298. 

Aries,  synod  of,  hostile  to  consubstantiality,  300. 
I  Armenians :  scattered  through  Armenia,  Uappadocia,  Cilicia,  Syria, 

Persia,  India,  Cyprus,  Pdand,  Turkey,  Transylvania,  Hungary 
,  and  Russia,  62 — ^tneir  merchants  distinguished  for  industry,  fru- 

Sdity,  activity,  and  opulence,  ib.— -have  repelled  Mahometan  and 
omish  superstition  beyond  all  the  Christians  in  Central  Asia,  63 
— their  faitn  a  transcript  of  biblical  purity,  ib.— -invited  by  Abbas, 
the  Persian  monarch,  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  62. 
I  Arnold  (Ant.)  endeavors  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  transubstantiation, 

I  406— remark  on  this  attempt,  ib. 

Amolf,  a  preacher  at  Rome,  murdered  by  die  agency  o^*  the  priests 
hood,  because    he  inveighed  against  their    incuntmence    and 
sensuality,  571. 
,  Ass,  absurd  Festival  of,  celebrated  at  Beauvais  in  Burorundy,  43, 

Assassination,  approbation  of,  by  Jerome,  and  Ambrosius,  549-50. 
Astolf,  king  of  Lombardy,  forms  the  project  of  subduing  Italy,  214 
I  —defeated  by  Pepin,  and  compelled  to  fulfil  his  treaty  with 

'  Stephen  II.  ib. 

'  Athanasian  Creed :  its  general  reception  in  Christendom,  47. 

'  Athanasius,  supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Gregory  and  others, 

174— compelled  to  appear  before  the  Tyrian  council,  299 — vin- 
'  dicates  his  innocence  and  exposes  the  injustice  of  the  council, 

'  ib.— is  rescued  by  the  soldiery  and  escapes,  but  is  excommuni- 

cated and  banished,  ib. 
Atheism,  displayed  in  the  lives  of  the  Roman  hierarchs  of  the 
I  middle  ana  succeeding  ages,  108. 

Augsburg  or  Augustan  Confbssion,  the  production  of  Melancthon, 
reviewed  by  Luther,  presented  in   1530  to  the   Emperor  of 
Germany,  26-— became  the  standard  of  Lutheranism  through 
>  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  ib. 

Augustin,  St.  taught  the  doctrine  of  sratuitous  predestination,  362 

— seems  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  author,  who  entertained 

the  idea  of  purifying  the  soul  while  the  body  lay  in  the  tomb, 

517 — ^remarks  on  his  works,  617-r-18. 

"  Augustine,"  a  work  so  called,  published  by  Jansenius,  object  of,  369. 

Auto  da  Fe,  see  Faith,  paH. 

37 


AveiroM,  kit  (ffimm  «f  Chriitiaot,  491< 


Qregoiy, 


B 

Bailly  (L.)  ascribes  to  the  church  a  power  of  dispensiiig  in  vows 
and  oadifl,  278. 

Baptism:  errors  on  the  subject  of,  101 — ^ralidity  of,  on  what  it 
aepends  according  to  the  Romish  system,  103 — same  cha!hge 
ascribed  to  die  i^ter  of,  as  to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  403. 

Baptista :  his  portrait  of  the  Constantine  council,  199. 

Barbarossa,  Emperor,  compeHed  to  ofSciate  as  equerry  to  Adrisa 
IV.  221. 

Barsumas,  a  Syrian,  active  in  the  assasnnation  of  Flavian,  318. 

Bartfaelemi  de  Prignano,  see  Urban  VI. 

Baxtholomew,  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  270 — not  con- 
fined to  Paris,  but  extended  in  general  through  the  French 
nation,  271 — medab  coined  to  perpetuate  its  memory,  272 — 
approved  by  the  pope  and  the  Roman  court,  ib. — Spain  rejoices 
in  the  traeedy,  ib. 

Basil,  council  of,  decrees  the  superiority  of  a  general  council  to  % 
pope,  94 — and  the  obligation  of  all  to  obey  the  synodal  authority 
m  questions  of  faith,  schism,  &c.  ib. — two  bulls  of  dissolution 
issued  against  it  by  Eugenius,  ib. — new  dissensions  between 
Tlhem,  ib.— deposes  Condalmerio,  ib. — appoints  Amadeus,  Duke 
of  Savoy,  95— recognized  by  the  French  school  as  general,  134 
— declaimed  against  by  some,  ib.-*-called  by  Leo  X.  a  conventicle, 
135 — acknowledge5  tihat  half-communion  is  an  innovation,  433 — 
inconsistency  of,  with  itself,  437 — profligacy  of,  573. 

BasiliscuB,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  both  denounces  and  patronizes 
the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  327 — is  driven  from  the  impenal  dignity 
by  Zeno,  and  banished  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  dies  of  hunger 
and  cold,  328. 

Beata,  of  Cuenza  in  Spain,  aspires  to  the  celebrity  of  a  Roman 

'  saint,  34 — ^tnvents  a  most  extraordinary  fiction,  ib. — declaring  that 
her  body  was  transubstantiated  into  the  substance  of  our  Lord's, 
ib.-^this  absurdity  divides  the  Spanish  priests  and  monks,  ib^ — 
procession  of  her  through  the  streets,  accompanied  with  prostra- 
tion and  burning  of  incense,  35. 

Bede,  Venerable,  remark  of,  on  the  unction  of  the  sick,  453. 

Beleic  confession,  see  Dutch  confession. 

Belisarius,  suborned  by  the  empress  Theodora,  and  bribed  by 
Vigilius,  to  expel  Silverius  firom  die  papal  chair,  77. 

Bellarmine,  (Rob.)  his  distinctions  and  decisions  badly  calculated  to 
establish  the  authori^f  of  cotmcils,  124 — affirms  that  the  Pope 
can  transubstantiate  sin  into  dutv,  and  duty  into  sin,  159 — urges 
the  eradication  of  heretics,  when  it  can  be  effected  widi  safety,  263. 

Benedict,  St  his  remedy  to  preserve  himself  continent,  537. 

Benedict  VI.  [son  of  Hildebrand]  pope,  973,  strangled  by  Crescen- 
tius,  110. 


• 

Benedict  VII.  Pope  (975)  substitated  by  wiitmna  tttftig^  in  tM^ 
alead  of  B<)iiifiice  Vll^  lll*-liolds  ibe  peime;  nine  yeus.  ib« 

Benedict  [XL  TheophyUtcttift]  pronoted  bi  1033  to  the  pcpftcy  hf 
fiimony*  79-*4a  ICMii  is  repelled  by  a  Rohma  faction*  ib^«*«4B 
saatoted,  U>.r-^«e8ign»  tbe  |^p«iey  to  Jobn  for  15Q0Z.  aad  ntiresy 
80^-we«ry»  bowerer,  of  pntmcy,  be  rene)M«  bis  claim,  and  aeisea 
by  d&t  of  antt  on  die  Lateran,  ib. 

Beuo,  oardinal  Uui  cbimcter  of  Gkoffovy  tbe  Seveatii,  IIL 

Bemognriii«#  lik^wed  by  Qvi^orj  Vlll  to  profeas  4i«t  tbe  bvead 
and  wine  of  tbe  allar  after  oonaecration  axe  tbe  true  body  and 
blood  of  ^nat  liovd,  Slr-^pposea  Pa«ca8m»  409«**J3ereiiga3riA 
coatroYeny,  411. 

Bernard,  St.  affimu  tbat  none,  except  God,  ia  like  the  Pope,  either 
in  heaven  or  on  earth,  157. 

Bemardin,  his  adTeotune  with  a  fomale  citizen  of  8&enna»  Z% 

BMUmd  d«  Qot,  ae*  Cl«ttient  V. 

Bertram  replies  to  Paacasius,  407 — different  treatment  uridcb  bis 
voH(  vaceifed,  ib. 

Betheada,  pool  o(  remarks  oa»  44^ 

Beaiers,  storming  of,  256. 

BiWe»  lbrb«ddei»  to  tbekity^by  the  coweilef  Toloea^  250, 

Biel«  ca^dinai,  opinion  of,  or  the  creatioa  of  tbe  Cneaifcer,  as  itt|rilM 
in  t|:anaubatantiation»  41d«  420. 

Bigamy,  allowed  by  Gregory  tbe  Second*  561. 

Bohemian  Confession,  presented  in  1535  to  tbe  emperotf  Ferdiwttid 
by  tbe  nobility  of  Bobemat  26* 

Bohovqnia,  a  victim  of  tbe  iii(|iiiaitiQ%d67» 

Bonaparte,  ezcoflnnnniealed  And  anatbeiMifiaed  by  Piua  Che 
Seventh,  235. 

Boniface,  YIL  (Ffcaacoa)  aeiaes  tbe  papal  chair  in  974,  having  mur- 
dered Us  predecesaoc  and  suacetaexv  110-^is  deposed  and 
expcdled,  ib.-«feplaced  on  the  pontifical  throne  by  bribing  bis 
paitizana,  ibu--4nipriaons  Jobn  xIV.  who  bad  succeeded  dnvfaig 
bis  abamse,  in  dbe  caatla  of  Angelo,  wbej»  be  dietf  of  starvatmv 
111— his  bod?  exposed  by  Bom&ee,  ib.f--*dies  s«ddeidy,  a«d  bis 
body  drasma  wid»  jMijgmty  thooegh  the  atieets,  ib. 

Boniface  VuL  [Cardinal Cretan]  ^of^  1294,  fenns  a  pla»  to  indttce 
Celestin  to  resiffn,  succeeds,  and  is  chosen  in  bis  steady  lld> — 
ioBiiNFiaoiis  him,  ib.— his  cbancter,  114— taught  ^  neoesfiiy  eT 
auDmi«sion  to  the  nontiff  fi>r  the  attauNmentof  salvation*  155, 

Borgim  see  Alexander  VL 

BoMuet,  (J.  B.)  bishop  of  Meaox,  bis  nsiscepfesentatiofli  of  Preteat- 
anism,  25    oulogisea  tbe  Helvetian  ConAssion  of  biA^  ibt 

Brasien  oerpent,  remaik  on,  461,  462. 

**  Breaking  of  Bread,"  phrase,  as  used  by  St.  Luke,  vemark  on,  4f  9. 

Biek^epere,  (Nicholas)  see  Adrian  IV. 

Brent,  ( Joba)  ^ccewpMies  Luther  to  the  eonfoience  at  Mnqmg,  29. 

Bseviary,  Komao.  approves  of  aelf-flngellatioa,  37. 

Britain*  continued  independent  of  papal  authority  tiU  the  end  of  the 
itixdi  eeatury,  180. 

Brothels,  estnblisbjsd  in  Rome  by  Sixtuf  ^  VwxA^  117- 

37* 


Baeer,  aeemnpiuiias  Zmofrlitif  to  the  coii£oreiiic«  at  Marpnrgt  S9« 

Bacbanan,  Dr.  antiquity  or  Syriaaism  aoknowled^^  by,  66. 

Bulla,  papal,  remarks  on  the  ImU  **ia  Coma"  iMued  in  1667  by 
Panl  tho  Fiftb,  234 — a  papal  bull  received  by  open  or  tacit  aaMDt, 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  popish  clergy,  farms  a  dogma  of  faith, 
255— obserrations  on  the  bull  **  Unigenitns/'  308 — ^buU  of  Paul 
y.  against  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Jaises  the  Fint,  234 — boll 
of  Adrian,  transferring  Ireland  to  Henry  the  Secoady  2S2— opin- 
ion of  M.  Caron  on  it,  223---of  Clement  the  Fifth,  282. 

Bysantine  qrnod,  proceedings  of,  in  the  year  360»  3(K7« 

C 

Caietan,  cardinal,  see  Boniface  VIII. 

Gaiendion,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  banishment  of,  330. 

Calvinists,  modified  the  severity  of  predestination,  30«*-4]iiite 
the  Lu^erans,  ib. 

Canon  law,  extends  the  spirit  of  persecution  even  to  the  dead,  266. 

Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  used  self  flagellation,  37. 

Caraffa  (John  Peter)  see  Paul  IV. 

Carlerius,  advocates  the  propriety  of  tolerating  stews  in  a  city,  19^* 

CaroHne  books,  a  composition  of  the  French  clergy  in  the  nameof 
Charlemagne,  481^-their  genuineness  denied  by  some,  482. 

Caron  (R.)  his  opinion  of  the  bull  of  Adrian  IV.  transferring  Ire- 
land to  Henry  the  Second,  223. 

Celestin,  a  visionary*  monk,  transfeired  from  a  mountain  cavern  of 
Apulia,  to  the  holy  chair  of  St.  Peter,  113— is  induced  by  Booiisee 
VIII.  to  resign,  is  imprisoned  by  him  and  dies,  ib. 

Celestius,  a  Scotchman,  or  as  some  say,  an  Irishman,  attached  to  the 
Pelagian  school,  354-'-condemned  by  the  Carthaginian  pralaey, 

•  356--4ies  to  Ephesus  and  Constantinople,  but  is  expelled  from 
both  these  cities,  357 — presents  himself  before  Zoeimas,  aiMi 
declares  his  innoceiice,  ib. — ^is  acquitted  by  Zommus,  358. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  526*-4wo  parties  on  the  subject,  ib.— a 
variation  from  the  Jewish  theocracy,  528-*— a  variation  also  from 
ancient  tradition,  529 — rejected  in  me  East,  532 — progress  of,  io 
die  Romish  church,  534--^-fNipal  policy,  a  cause  of,  541-^progrBtf 
of,  in,  the  East,  544. 

Gascon  of  the  Papacy,  a  plan  suggested  by  the  Parisian  Univerrityf 
to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  between  the  reining  PoatiiBi  Benedict 
ana  Gregory,  87— 4his,  however,  defeated  by  the  selfish  obstinacy 
and  peijuiy  of  the  competitors,  ib. 

Chalcedon,  g^eral  council  of,  convened,  321— -description  of  it» 
ib. — ^passes  three  distinct  creeds  on  the  subject  of  monophysitismf 
322 — conduct  of,  325. 

Charenton,  national  synod  o£^  purity  of  the   Lutheran  faith  ana 

•  worrinp  acknowledged  at,  by  the  French  reformed,  30. 
Charles,  king  of  Naples,  his  kingdom  bestowed  upon  him  by  Uibaot 

•  84--quarrel  between  them,  85— <iffen  a  reward  for  the  Poottf^ 
head,  ibw— leads  an  army  against  him,  and  besieges  him  in  tke 
castle  of  Nocera,  ib^— is  assassinated  in  Hungary,  ib* 


mnufLm  891. 

Chailee  V.  Emperor  of  (Seiniany  and  Kine  of  Spain,  proBeribea 
Luther,  his  IbUofveri,  aad  books,  266-^beginB  the  woA  of  perse- 
cution in  Spain,  and  with  his  latest  breath  reeommended  its 
completion  to  his  son,  Philip  the  Second,  !^7. 

Charles  IX.  King  of  France,  part  he  took  in  the  massacre  on  St. 
Bartholomew's  day,  27^--->nis  unfeeling  witticism  on  seeing  the 
body  o£  Admiral  Coligny,  271. 

Childeric,  king  of  France,  deposed  in  751  for  inefficiency,  216. 

Christian  commonwealth,  origmal  state  of,  212. 

Ciaconia,  a  Dominican,  urees  the  extermination  of  heresy,  265. 

Cicero,  his  opinion  of  Christians,  421. 

Clara  at  Madrid,  aspires  to  the  distinction  of  a  prophetess,  35-— her 
claims  obtain  general  credit,  ib. — ^feigns  a  panilytic  affection,  and 
is  visited  by  the  most  distinguished  citizens  <^  the  capital,  ib. — 
the  sick  implore  her  mediation  with  God  for  their  cure,  and  judges 
supplicate  light  to  direct  them  in  their  decisions,  ib.-*«nncranoes 
that  by  a  special  call  of  the  Spirit  she  is  destined  to  become  a 
capuchin  nun,  but  wants  the  health  and  strength  necessary  for  this 
mode  of  life,  ib.— Pius  VII.  grrants  her  a  dispensation  from  this, 
ib.— «n  altar  erected  opposite  her* bed,  mass  oflen  said  in  her  bed- 
room, and  the  sacrament  lefi;  there  as  in  a  sacred  repository,  ib.-— 
at  leng^,  in  1802,  mildly  punished  by  the  inquisition,  36. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to  the  marriage  of  priests,  531« 

Clemens  XL  succeeds  Anacletus  or  Clotus  in  the  Roman  episcopacy, 
71. 

Clement  V.  [Bertrand  de  Grot]  pope  1305,  emancipates  Edward  I. 
from  his  oath  in  confinnation  of  the  great  charter,  282. 

Clement  VII :  [Robert  de  Gendve]  pope  1378 — 1394  Christendom 
divided  between  him  and  Urban  VI.,  81 — absolves  Francis  II.  the 
French  king,  fi*om  a  treaty  which  he  had  formed  in  Spain,  284. 

Clement  IX.  [Jules  de  RospigUosi,]  pope,  1667  issues  an  edict  of 
pacification  in  1668,  modifies  the  ibrmulary  of  Alexander  VII. 
and  permits  the  diuatisfied  clergy  to  interpret  his  predecessor's 
rescript  in  their  own  sense,  and  to  subscribe  in  sincerity,  372 — 
this  modification,  called  the  peace  of  Clement,  continues  for  34 
years,  ib. 

Clement  X.  [Emilius  Altieri,j  Pope,  1670,  countenances  the  pacific 
cation  of  his  predecessor,  372. 

Clement  XI.  John  Francis  Albani,  Pope,  1700,  overtures  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Clement  IX.  and  the  patronage  of  Innocent  Xl.  coi> 
firms  the  constitution  of  Innocent  X.  and  Alexander  VII.  against 
Jansenism,  and  denounces  Quesnel's  Reflections,  373. 

Cletus  and  Anacletus,  doubtful  whether  they  were  identical  or 
distinct,  73. 

Clergy,  celibacy  of,  526— a  variation  fro|A  the  Jewish  theocracy^ 
528-^-aad  from  the  Christian  dispensation,  529— -also  from  ancient 
tradition,  ib. — ^proofs  that  the  clergy  snciendy  were  married,  530 
—celibacy  of  the  clergy  rejected  in  the  East,  532 — ^progress  of, 
in  die  Romish  church,  533— papal  policy  a  cause  of,  541 — ^progitoss 
of  in  the  East,  544— domesticism  or  sunisactanism,  had  recourse 
to  by  many  of  the  clergy,  553 — concubinage   of,   555— incest 


coBmiittod  fay,  866*  * '  catiwwtiBg  flMtmnoBy  m,  m^"»^rdoincj  oi, 

in  Qmmasrj,  569u-^in  SwkMrkad,  610^^-4x1  Fmie#,  671«*«€»  My, 

ib.-^ii  AuHiica,  572. 
Coleta,  St  often  compiiutonteJ  hj  Sattn  Widi  a  wliipphig,  i0i 
Oblignj,  Adonralt  nMBMicred  on  dt   Btttholoiasw'B  day,  271-* 

nwewiiig  witticism  of  the  FVenoh  king  on  aertng  kie  body,  ifa. 
Cologne,  council  of,  how  it  charactenWii  moiiattafiefl  and  nun- 

netm,  iniy. 
Communion  in  one  kind,  495-*«^piflh  aiguiaanti  for,  497^^*ooiitni7 

not  only  to  flcriptoral  inatitadoa,  but  a&a  to  the  uaaga  of  tfaeetrif 

and  middle  ages,  430 — not  praetisad  in  &a  Bast,  48a-**4ts  iativ- 

Aaction,  486« 
Oompulsioii  on  questioos  of religioD  aad  coosdence  ansciiulaial,  139. 
'<€ontfotd  oi  Gtaee  and  Free-will,"  by  IfolioA,  design  of  tlnsmrk, 

W7--^y  whom  i^jproved  and  eondemtaed,  ib« 
Coooobina^,  aad  its  eaonnit&es,  5M» 
Condalmeno,  assnmes  the  name  of  Eaganios,  ^d^*4iis  eoncest  witb 

Felix  jsspacting  the  papacy,  Ibz-^aposed,  and  aU  his  eonstita- 

tions  abrogated  by  the  council  of  Fasil,  94— induces  Ladislins. 

King  of  Hungary,  to  break  his  treaty  with  the  Saltan  Amutath,  283. 
CoofessioBs  of  Faith,  harmony  of  those  of  die  Reformats,  2^ 

Variety  of,  dOT-^^aee  also  Augsburg  or  Augustan*— Boheansa— 

Dutch*— English— French — Helvetians-Palatine— -Polish— Saxoi 

MM.Soott»h*^^Tetrapolitan  and  Wittemberg  Confessions. 
Confessor,  duty  of,  according  to  Dens,  279. 
Caafirmation  not  a  sacrament,  66, 

Congregation  of  Helps,  established  by  Clement  Vlil,  966. 
Constance,  general  council  of,  how  characterised  by  Baptists,  od^ 

of  its  own  members,  199— -"conflicting  opinions  on  its  ecumenicitf, 

134-^roceediBgs  of,  %9!t — profligacy  of,  573. 
Cdastansv  Emperor,  issues  the  Type  or  Formulary,  $45-*-ds8ign 

of,  ib. 
CoBstantiDe,  Emperor,  confen  the  appellatiott  of  God  on  the  Pop^' 

15S--^Tes  legal  security  to  the  temporal  poesesstoas  of  ^^^ 

Christian  repuUic,  21S-13— ^e  patron  of  iconoelasm,  147" 

supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Gregory  and  others,  174. 
CoBStaadus  adopts  Arianism,  146. 
Consubstantiality,  of  the  Son,  declared  by  the  eouncil  of  Nice,  29$ 

-•^when  the  word  first  came  into  use,  ib. 
Consabstantiation,  absurdity  of,  deformed  for  some  dme  Lutheran- 

ism,  29-*and  this  opinion  the  Saxon  Reformer  retained  witb 

obstinacy  during  his  whole  life,  ib. 
Continence,  difficulty  of,  and  instances  of  remedies  pufsaed  to 

preserve  it,  535. 
CmiTulsionariaiiism,  ftig^tful  displays  of,  41,  42.     « 
ConTulsionaries,  Popish  fanatics,  who  pretended  to  extraonlii^ 

risitations  of  the  Spirit,  41. 
Coiporeal  presence,  jarrine  of  the  advocates  of,  416 — light  in  lAicn 

it  has  been  viewed  by  different  denominations,  431. 
Oossa,  (Baldiasar)  see  John  XXIII. 
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Cooacdb ;  tlioM  of  Nsco,  Eahriin,  CMeedon,  9Md  Conatepriiiople» 
pAmulgmted  t|ie  pnneiplw  of  Piotetlantism,  46--ffeneral9  in 
ecclesiastical  history  as  uncertain  as  the  Roman  pontifi»  123^^^4ix, 
marifiod  now  with  the  seal  of  approbation  and  infallibility,  weiro 
fiw  a  low  aoriea  of  time  in  wbofe  or  in  pari  lojeetod  by  a  pait  or 
by  the  whole  of  Christendom,  124— -Cheae  are»  the  second,  Uiird, 
fbnrtJu  fifth,  seventh,  and  twelfth,  ib.— -yariations  in  the  reeepdum 
of,  123-131 — and  in  their  uniTeraalitT,  138**«q.  difference 
respecting  their  legality,  141-^-flq.  presiaency  of,  142-^«  vanety 
of  opinions  entertained  with  respect  to  the  persona  who  should 
form  a  general  council,  143-— also  respecting  the  manner  of  syn- 
odal decision,  144 — ^want  of  unanimity  in  councils,  144, 145-^-^nd 
of  freedom  in,  146»  ISl-'^-peneeuting  councils,  261— sq.  oouneils 
opposed  to  councils,  363 — profligacy  of,  573— See  also  Ariminum, 
Basil,  Cologne,  Constance^  Lateran,  Lyons,  Pisa,  Seleueia,  Tif«C 
Tyrian,  Vienna. 

Creeds :  the  Apostolic,  Nicene,  and  Athanasian,  generally  receiTed 
in  Christendom,  47. 

Crescentius,  instiled  by  Boniface  VII^  strangles  B^iedict  VI.^ 
and  places  Boniface  in  the  Papal  chair,  110. 

Cross,  the,  supreme  worship  to  be  ascribed  to,  459— observation  on, 
460 — ^the  agent  of  miracles,  468.  • 

Crucifixion:  two  instances  of,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  lively  image  of 
the  Saviour's  passion,  42. 

Crusade  agrainst  the  Albigenses,  255. 

Cup,  sacramental,  use  oi^  to  all,  enjoined  by  the  Scriptural  expres* 
sions,  427 — ^restricted  to  the  priesthood  by  the  Popish  interprets* 
tion,^ik— refused  by  the  Manicheans,  430— -enjoined  by  Leo, 
GelasiuB,  and  Urban,  430, 1 — and  by  Pascal,  432. 

Cursing,  specimens  of  the  Pontifical  art  of,  84. 

Cyprian,  supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Gregory,  and  otfaeis,  174. 

D 

Damian,  (Cardinal)  introduces  the  practice  of  self-flagellation,  37. 

Dead,  prayer  fi[>r  the,  remarks  on,  511. 

Decretals,  false,  publication  of,  about  the  year  800,  aided  the 
usurpation  of  the  papal  hierarohy,  178 — this  &brication  displays 
in  a  strong  light  the  variations  of  Romanism,  ib.-«-countenancM 
by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  ib^^ts  genuineness  and  authenticity 
ffonorally  admitted  from  the  ninth  century  till  the  Reformation, 
ibw— list  of  authors  who  have  admitted  its  forgery,  ib. 

Definitions,  pontifical  as  well  as  synodal,  have  been  misunderstood 
and  subjected  to  contradictory  interpretations,  208. 

Deivirilian  operation,  what,  339. 

Demi-Eutvchians»  who  so  denominated,  62. 

Dens,  Dr.  his  system  of  theology  fraught  with  the  most  revolting 
principles    of  persecution,   274 — ^its  Catholicism  and  morality 

•  acknowledged,  m  whole,  and  in  PVt,  by  the  Popish  clergy  and 

Cople,  275— unanimously  agreed  by  the  Popish  prelacy  to  be  the 
St  work  and  safest  guide  for  the  Lrish  clergy,  ib.—iem«rks 
on,  54L 
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DqxMition  of  Kiii|t :  ^Hfformioe  of  opoiion  raspeetng  the  Fope^t 

power  of,  21O^epo0itioii  of  eontuieiital  sovereigna,  211 — ^Aiade 

en  article  of  faith,  2S8. 
Diamper,  synod  of:  its  statement  of  the  distiiietions  which  discrimi- 
nated Syrianism  from  Popery,  64, 66--lnvalidateB  the  oaths  taken 

hy  the  Indian  Christians,  285. 
Dionysiiis,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  decisiTO  testimony  of,  to  the  marriafe 

of  the  priesthood  in  his  day,  530. 
Dioscoms,  patriarch    of  Alexandria,    presides    in  the    EphesisB 

council,  316— his  cruelty  to  Flavian,  318 — excommunicates  Leo, 

320 — ^is  anathematized  hy  him,  ih. — a  few  of  his  practical  foibleii 

325. 
Disciplinarian  variety:  exists  among  the  Romish  as  well  as  tbe 

Reformed,  34 — ^instances  of,  ib. 
Di^unctiTe  in  Ohreek  often  equivalent  to  the  copulative,  42^ 

instances  of,  430. 
Dissensions,  ecclesiastical,  309. 

Dissimilarity  of  the  Son  maintained  by  the  Arians,  299. 
Domesticism  or  Sunisactanism,  recourse  had  to  by  many  of  tbe 

clergy,  553. 
Dominic  of  the  iron  cuirass,  the  g^at  patron  and  example  of  sell- 

flagellation,  38 — makes  several  improvements  in  it,  ib. 
Dommic,  inventor  of  the  Inquisition,  258 — ^well  qualified  for  his 

office  of  Inquisitor-General,  ib. — -proofe  of  his  inhumanity,  259. 
Dominicans,  their  dispute  with  the  Jesuits,  368. 
Drithelm,  story  of  as  related  by  Bede  and  Betlarmino,  493.' 
Duelling,  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  against,  233. 
Dulia,  or  inferior  honor  and  veneration,  to  he  paid  to  the  statues  of 

saints  and  martyrs,  459. 
Du  Pin,  Dr.,  proposes  to  Dr.  Wake  to  omit  the  word  Transubstas- 

tiation,  and  profess  a  real  change  of  the  bread  and  wine  into  tlie 

Lord's  body  and  blood,  32, 
Dunstan,  St.  his  reported  contests  with  the  Devil,  40. 
Dutch  or  Belgic  Confession,  written  in  French  in  1561  and  in  Dutch 

and  Latin  in  1581,  confirmed  in  a  national  Synod  1579,  27. 

E 

Ecclesiastical  dissensions,  309. 

Ecthesis  or  Exposition  of  Faith,  publication  of  byHeraclius,  343— 
rejects  Arianism,  Nestorianism,  and  Eutychianism,  ib.— caches 
the  unity  of  the  Mediator's  will,  ib.— ^nd  interdicts  all  controveny 
on  the  operations,  ib. — ^received  by  the  oriental  patriarchB  v^^ 
prelacy,  ib. — ^in  what  it  differed  from  the  Type  issued  by 
Constans,  345. 

Edgar,  kinff  of  England,  his  portrait  of  the  British  clergy,  567. 

Edmond,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  curious  treatment  of  * 
Parisian  lady,  who  solicited  him  to  unchastity,  39. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  absolved  by  a  Roman  Council  firom  ^ 
vow  which  he  had  made  to  visit  Rome  and  the  tombs  of  tbe 
apostles,  284. 
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BSeetion,  controrersy  on,  Hcde  agitated  tiB  the  sixteenth  oentmy, 
365—- unconditional,  advocated  by  the  Rhemists,  366. 

Electoral  Variations  as  to  the  Pontifical  saccession,  74. 

Blements,  sacramental,  accounted  signs,  figures,  and  emblems,  396 
— 398— retain  their  own  nature  and  substance,  398 — ^nourish  the 
human  body,  399. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  deposed  by  Pius  the  Fourth,  2d5— oi^  of 
alleeiance  to  her  annulled  by  Pius  the  Fourth,  284. 

Engli&  Confession,  edited  in  the  Synod  of  London  in  1562,  and 
printed  by  the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1571,  27. 

Enus,  story  of,  as  told  by  Matthew  Paris,  494. 

Ephesian  council,  in  449,  reyerses  the  Byzantine  decree  concerning 
Eutychianism,  316— what  this  synod  has  been  denominated,  ib.-— 
validity  of,  319. 

Epiphaniiis,  remarks  on  his  character  as  an  historian  and  logician, 
546— blunder  of,  on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  547 — his  silly 
address  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  ib. 

Episcopacy :  in  its  proper  sense,  incompatible  with  the  apostleship, 
79 — a  bishop's  authority  being  limited  to  a  city  or  nation,  but  an 
apostle's  commission  extendine  to  the  whole  world,  ib. 

Erasmus,  (Des.)  his  'opinion  of  transubstantiation,  406— of  half- 
communion,  432. 

Eugenius,  see  Condalmerio. 

Eusebius  of  Dorylaeum,  arraigns  Eutyches  for  heresy,  315— anathe- 
matized by  the  council  of  Ephesus,  316. 

EutTches,  superior  of  a  Byzantine  convent,  his  fiiith,  3 12-— originator 
of  Eutychianism,  ib.-^how  characterized  by  Leo  and  Petavins, 
ib.— declared  guilty  of  heresy  and  blasphemy  by  a  council  at 
Constantinople,  315— -pronounced  orthodox,  and  reinstated  by  the 
Ephesian  synod,  317. 

Eutychianism,  a  verbal  heresy,  313 — its  prior  existence,  314— - 
denominated  monophysitism,  ib. — see  Monophysitism. 

Exposition  of  Faith,  see  Ecthesis. 

Extreme  unction,  not  a  sacrament,  64 — variations  on  its  effects,  441 
—a  variation  from  Scriptural  unction,  443 — and  from  tradition,  as 
well  as  from  Revelation,  451— traditional  evidence  for,  451^— 
history  of,  455. 

F 

Faith,  confessions  of,  25,  Bcc. — act  of,  convicted,  sentenced  to,  by 
the  Inquisition,  261 — ^violation  of,  277 — taught  by  Romish 
Doctors,  278|  &c. — ^by  popes,  280 — ^by  councils,  284. 

Faithlessness,  one  of  the  filthy  elements  of  Romish  superstition,  277. 

Fanny,  Sister,  account  of  her  crucifixion,  42. 

Fathers :  who  have  been  denominated,  46 — their  errors  and  igno- 
rance have  been  acknowledged  by  Erasmus  and  Du  Pin,  47— 
post-Nicene  may  be  consigned  to  the  Vatican,  to  rot  with  the 
lumber  of  a  thousand  years,  ib.— ante-Nicene  exhibit  a  view  of 
Protestantism  in  all  its  prominent  traits,  ib. 

"Feed  my  sheep:"  torture  by  Bellarmine  and  odiers  of  the 
admonition^  169. 


F«lifOtt^»  Sifter,  snflSm  crodfiaion  fot  the  ■■fcp  rf  #«hihitiTig  mlgfi^g 

image  of  tbe  SsTiovr't  piiMoii,  43. 
Felix,  Pope,  eleoted  by  toe  Arian  fectkni  in  the  roon  of  labeorJM^ 

74— at  ]eii|;th  oTeithrown,  retirea  to  hia  eatate  at  Ponio  and  diet, 

75— ^canonised  and  worahipped,  ib. 
Flagellation,  called  by  Baroniua  **  a  laudable  oaage/'  36---«ecoai- 

mended  alao  by  the  Soman  Breviary  and  Taiious  Pontifi.  37— • 

adopted  by  the  flMmka  in  the  time  of  the  cmaadea,    ib.-*HK>t 

DeeoUar  to  men  and  women,  but,  it  aeema,  Satan  himeelf  eigoyed 

nia  Bhaie  of  the  amuaement,  40---namea  of  thoae  who  hmve  naed 

it,  37,  aq. 
Flavian,  patriarch  of  C<Hiatantinopley  condemned  and   aawaeginafeii 

for  hia  monophyaitiam,  318, 
Florence,  council  of,  rejected  by  the  French,  130. 
Formoaua,  in  893  gaina  the  Pontifical  throne  by  bribery^  TS-^goiUf 

of  perjury,  ib. 
Formulary,  see  Tvpe. 
Fornication,  clerical  fomicadon  preferred  to  matrimony,   659^ 

practised  by  pontifia,  councik,  and  clergy,  569-^74. 
Fortunatian  constrains  Liberius  to  the  subscription  of  heroa^f ,  303. 
Frances,  Sister,  curious  comedy  enacted  by  her  of  buxning  the 

gown  off  her  back,  42. 
Francis,  St.  plan  adopted  by,  to  preserve  continence,  535. 
Francis  I.  King  of  France,  enacts  laws  against  the  French  P^otes^ 

ants,  and  causes  many  Lutherans  to  suffer  martyrdom,  he  himself 

being  present  at  the  execution,  267. 
Francis  II.  King  of  France,  absolved  by  Clement  VIL  from  a  traa^ 

which  he  had  formed  in  Spain,  286. 
Francisca,  St.  uses  frequent  self-flagellation,  37. 
Francon,  see  Boniface  Vll. 
Frankfort,  council  of,  exhibited  a  representation  of  the   westam 

clergy  from  Englaitd,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  128. 
Frederic  III.,  Elector  PalaUne,  issues  a  formulary  in  1576,  S6« 
Free-will,  controversy  on,  little  agitated  from  the  ninth  till  the  six- 
teenth century,  865. 
French  clernr»  profliffac}r  of,  57L 
French  confession  of  fSutb,  drawn  up  at  Paris  in  1550,  87— p^ 

sented  bv  Beza  to  Charles  IX.  ib. 
Friar  Mat^ew,  his  adventure,  39. 
Fullo,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  impiety  of,  329— maintatna  the  S«7' 

chian  theory,  ib, — adds  a  supplement  to  the  Trisagion,  or  sacred 

hymn,  ib. — Vanished  by  Zeno,  but  again  restored  to  his  patriarch- 

ate,  330 — how  denominated  by  Felix,  331. 

G 
G«ge  (Thos.)  author  of  the  Survey,  what  proaelyted  him  frcmi 

Romanism,  424. 
Gelasius,  Pope,  enacts  that  the  sacrament  should  be  celebratod  m 

both  kinds,  431— observation  of,  on  the  Manicheana,  430. 
Gen^e  (JELobt.  de)  see  Clement  XI. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  allusion  to  his  stoiy  of  the  TzojanBnitaSr?^. 


Gk^ :  aoppoiied  equakty  of  the  Pope  widi»  157— jbu  works  es  well  as 
name  ascribed  to  the  pope,  159— alleged  superioriiy  of  the  pope 
tOy  15d-169— -Us  omnlpoteBce  bad  lecovne  to  by  the  patixKis  of 
tramwbsranrigtiott,  419. 
Grodric,  an  English  hermit,  remedy  of,  to  preserve  contineiMe,  535. 
Grottescalcus,  a  monk  distinguished  for  his  learning,  maintains  the 
system  of  predestinatloa,  and  paiticular  Tedemprion,  and  of 
election  and  reprohatiOD,  36d — ^is  opposed  by  Raban  (which  see) 
S63  ■  is  tried  in  the  council  of  Mentz,  ai;id  ooiidemsed  for  hefesy, 
ib. — ^is  next  tried  in  the  council  of  Quiercy  and  coaricted  of  con- 
tumacy and  heresy,  ibi<«^^  d^Kieed,  scourged  aad  thrown  into 
prison,  364. 

Qrace»  controyeny  on,  little  agitated  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteeaA 
oenuwy,  865. 

Qratian  uTohn)  see  Gregory  VL 

Great  Western  Schism*  began  in  1378,  and  continued  fiur  hatf  a 
century,  81-93. 

Ghreek  Church :  its  religion  that  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia* 
58— hIoos  not  agree  in  all  thin^  with  modem  Protestants,  ib«-^ 
as  it  continued  longest  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin,  so  it  has 
imbibed  most  corruption,  ib^*— opposes,  however.  Papal  usurpa- 
tion, denies  the  Romish  to  be  the  true  church,  and  condemns  the 
dogmas  of  purgatory,  supererogation,  half-commnmion,  human 
merit,  clerical  celibacy,  prayers  ror  the  dead,  aad  restricting  the 
circulation  of  the  BiUe,  58-^9. 

Greeks,  their  dispute  with  the  Latins  on  monotheHtism,  343,  sqq. 

Ghregory  II.  [Marcel]  pope,  715,  introduces  dissension  between 
Roman  emperors  and  Roman  pontiffs,  186— ^authorizes  bigamy; 
521-— errors  oC  in  making  Davia  bring  the  brazen  serpent  and 
the  holy  ark  into  the  Jewish  temple,  425— Hind  r^resentmg  Osias 
as  the  breaker  of  the  braasen  serpenti  ib. 

Oregoiy,  VL  (John  Ghrataan)  (1045)  purchases  the  papacy  fipon 
Benedict,  Silvester  and  John,  80. 

Gregory  VII.  [Hildebrand]  1073,  obtains  the  papacy  by  force  and 
bribery,  111 — ^his  character,  ib. — preeoribes  a  form  of  belief  on 
the  subject  of  tsaosubstantiation,  31-Hiubgected  not  only  the 
church,  but  the  state,  and  monopolized  both  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal power,  155 — the  first  who  attempted  the  degradation  of  civil 
potentates,  217— *hie  description  of  monarchy,  ib.-"asserts  his 
authority  to  dissolve  the  oath  of  fealty,  280 — absolves  all  Chris- 
tians from  their  oath  to  the  Emperor  Ilenry,  284— eucceeds  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  suppression  of  priestly  marriage,  557— openly 
accused  of  fomicatimi,  adultisry  ana  incest,  53i^-^iis  opini<»  on 
the  site  of  purgatory,  492. 

Gregory  IX.  [Hugolin]  pope,  1227,  declares  that  none  should  keep 
faith  with  the  person  who  opposed  GM  and  the  saints,  281-*^ 
absolves  from  their  oath  all  who  had  sworn  fealty  to  Frederic,  the 
Roman  emperor,  285. 

Gregory  ZI.  [Peter  Roger]  pope,  1370,  restores  die  p9M$l  court  to 
Rome,  after  its  having  been  continued  at  Avignon  zor  seventy 
years,  8L 


Grogory  Nazianzen,  remuk  of,  on  the  coMMitioiisof  the  tHergf  m 
qrnoos,  310— resigns  and  retires  through  an  aTersion  to  the  alter- 
cations  of  the  eccmiastics,  ib. 

€kiido,  a  Dominican  persecutor,  wrote  in  the  Tolosan  Chronicle,  51. 

Qnise,  Dake  of,  massacre  on  St  Bartholomew's  day  entrusted  to 
him,  870. 

H 

Hssdio,  accompanies  Zviinglius  to  the  conference  at  Marporg,  29. 

Half-Commumon,  see  Communion  in  one  kind. 

Hedwig,  Duchess  of  Silesia  and  Qretx  Poland,  uses  selfAagellatioo 
to  an  unusual  degree,  38. 

Helvetian  Confession,  issued  in  1536  at  Basil,  26-«chis  enlarged  and 
improved  again  published  in  1566,  27. 

Henoticon,  or  edict  of  union,  published  bv  Zeno,  334*--4tB  design  to 
conciliate  the  partisans  of  Monophysitism  and  Catholicism,  ib.^ 
subject  of  it,  ib. — augments  the  evil  i^  was  designed  to  remedy, 
S3i>— treatment  it  met  with,  ib.— differences  of  opinion  as  to  its 
orthodoxy,  ib. 

Henricians,  held  nearly  the  same  donnas  as  the  Calvinists,  55, 

Henry  II.  Kinr  of  England,  despatches  messencers  to  Adrian  I^< 
requesting  his  permission  to  invade  Ireland,  which  is  transfeired 
to  nim,  222 — ^his  persecution  of  the  Waldenses,  249. 

Henry  II.  Ring  of  France,  indulge  his  taste  in  viewing  the  expiring 
struggles  of  his  heretical  subjects  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution,  268. 

Henry  VlII.  King  of  England,  withdraws  from  the  papal  jurMic- 
tion,  224 — is  excommunicated  and  deposed,  ice,  by  ^aul  die 
Third,  ib. 

HeracHus,  publishes  the  Ecthesis  or  Exposition  of  Faidi,  343. 

Heresy,  persecution  of,  245. 

EKggins,  Dr.  his  assertion  in  the  Maynooth  examination,  that  no 
pontiff  defined  for  the  belief  of  the  fldthful,  that  the  pontiiBcal 
power  of  dethroning  kings  was  founded  on  divine  light,  227. 

Hilary,  remark  of,  on  me  variety  of  confessions  among  the  Roman- 
ists, 310— 4;he  severest  satirist  in  this  age  on  the  variations  of 
popery,  ib. 

Hiidebrand,  see  Qrettory  VII. 

Hincmar,  a  French  bishop,  advocates  in  865  the  canons  of  Nicsa 
and  Sardica,  and  exploaes  the  novelty  of  the  decretals,  180. 

Hugolin,  see  Gregory  iX. 

Holy  Ghost,  sin  against,  observations  on,  500. 

Honorius  patronized  Arianism,  Pelagianism,  and  Monothelitism,  1^^- 

Host,  the,  pretended  miracles  respecting,  417. 

Huss,  John,  summoned  to  the  city  pf  Constance  on  a  charge  of 
heriesy,  288 — ^his.  safety  and  return  guaranteed  by  the  Emf)^^^ 
Sig^smund,  ib. — was  tried,  however,  condemned  and  burnt,  ib.^' 


magnanimity,  ib. 
Hyperdulia,  or  intermediate  worship,  459. 

I 
Iconolatrians,  a  faction  of  the  Greeks,  devoted  to  the  use  of  image"' 
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I 

Iconoelasnii;  e^ct  in  fitvour  of,  imiied  in  736, 316. 

Iconoclasts,  a  faction  of  the  Greeks,  481. 

Images,  not  to  be  renerated,  6^ — ^introduction  of,  into  the  diureb^ 

Image-worship,  thrae  systems,  457 — one  allows  tbo  use  of  images, 
but  rejects  their  worship,  ib. — ^the  second  honour  imi^s  with 
inferior  worship,  458-^the  third  prefer  the  same  adoration  to  the 
representation  as  to  the  represented,  459 — different  systems  of 
image-worship,  460 — ^image-worship  a  variation  from  scriptural 
authority,  ana  from  Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity,  461— «lso 
from  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  466 — ^pretended  miraculous  proofi 
'of,  ib. — ^progress  of,  47l-2*-opposea  by  the  Emperor  Leo,  474— 
condemned  by  the  Byzantine  council,  476 — patronized  by  Irene, 
478 — variations  in  the  East  on,  486. 

Incest,  committal  of,  by  the  Romish  priests,  556. 

In  Cosna,  bull  of,  issued  by  Paul  V.  in  1567,  subject  of,  234. 

Incomprehensibility  to  be  distingruished  from  impossibility,  419. 

India,  from  time  immemorial  contained  a  church  which  was  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  66— «nd  which  held  the  same 
theology  that  was  promulgated  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  ib. 

Indian,  parallel  between  and  Christian,  421. 

Infallibility:  impossibility  of,  197— moral  impossibility  of,  207 — 
ecclesiastical,  absurdity  of,  195 — ^pontifical,  its  object,  189 — ^its 
form,  190 — ^its  uncertainty,  191 — ^pontifical  and  synodal,  193-^ 
absurdity  of,  195 — ^infallibility  would  require  a  continued  miracle 
and  person^  inspiration,  209. 

Innocent  I.  pope,  (402)  first  sent  a  missionary  expedition  against  the 
Albigenses,  255. 

Innocent  III.  [Card.  LothaireJ  pope,  1198,  discovered  the  popedom 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  171 — according  to  him,  the  firmament 
mentioned  by  the  Jewish  legislator  signines  the  church,  ib.— imd 
the  greater  liflrht  denotes  the  pondficiu  authority,  the  less,  repre- 
sents the  royal  power,  ib. — seems  to  outrival  Gregory  in  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny,  186— obtains  the  three  great  objects  of  his 
pursmt,  sacerdotal  sovereign^,  regal  monarchy,  and  dominion 
over  kings,  ib.— divests  Ring  John  of  England,  223 — ^proclaims  a 
crusade  against  the  Albieenses,  256. 

Innocent  i  v .  pope,  1243,  his  treatment  of  the  Albigenses,  248. 

Innocent  X.,  [Cfard.  Panfili]  pope,  1644,  declares  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  could  invalidate  civil  contracts  or  oaths  made  by  the 
mends  of  Catholicism  with  the  patrons  of  heresy,  281. 

Innocent  XI.  [Bened.  Odescalchi]  pope,  1676,  patronizes  the  parti- 
sans of  Jansenism,  373 — ^retracts  me  decisions  of  former  pontiffii 
and  displays  the  variations  of  Romanism,  ib. 

Inquisition,  who  the  inventor  of,  258— where  first  established,  260 
'-admitted  all  kinds  of  eridence,  ib.— cruelties  of,  261— driven 
out  of  many  kingdoms,  262— encouraged  by  the  Romish  clergy^ 
ib.— evidences  the  deeoest  malignity  of  human  nature,  ib.— 
accounted  by  Paul  IV.  tne  sheet-anchor  of  the  papacy,  265. 

Inquisitor,  contrast  between,  and  the  Messiah,  240. 

Intmction,  a  mutilation  of  the  sacrament,  of  what  it  consisted,  434. 


MO  ntonL    . 

Intolenoiee,  a  manifest  itmoTation  on  the  nsage  of  antiqiiity,  and 
one  of  the  variations  of  Romanism,  240. 

Iimattm,  attacks  the  errors  of  his  day,  33. 

Irene,  Empress,  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  communitj 
ascribed  to  her  bj  Paulus,  the  Byzantine  patriarch,  175— her 
cruelty  and  character,  478. 

Ireland :  maintains  its  independency  on  the  Pope  still  longer  dian 
England,  182 — rejects  the  papal  supremacy,  and  indeed  all 
foreign  domination,  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  lb. — ^wu 
for  many  ages  a  school  of  learning  for  the  European  nations,  ib. 
— init  the  Danish  army  invading  her,  darkness  literary  and  moral 
•ueceeded  and  prepared  the  way  for  Romanism,  ib.^-transferred 
by  Adrian  IV.  to  Henry  II.,  221. 

Italian  Clergy,  profligacy  of,  571. 


J 

Jaeob^  different  interpretations  of  his  worshipping  Grod,  as  men* 
tioned  in  Heb.  xi.  26,  463,  9ce. 

Jacob  or  Zansal,  the  restorer  of  the  denomination  called  Jacobites, 
313. 

Jacobites  or  Monophysites,  diffused  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  60 — ^reject  supremacy, 
purgatory,  transubstantiation,  half-communion,  au^ricular  confes- 
sion, extreme  unction,  the  Latin  Liturgy,  and  the  seven  sacraments, 
61«— do  not  confound  the  eodfaead  and  manhood  of  the  Son,  ib., 
313— whence  denominated,  312. 

James  I.  oath  of  allegiance  to,  papal  bull  against,  23d. 

JansenistB,  their  dispute  with  the  Jesuits,  369— effects  of  their 
eentroyersy,  379. 

Jansenius,  publishes  his  work,  styled  "  Augustine,*'  369. 

Jerome,  trepanned  by  the  mockery  of  a  safe  conduct,  ffoes  to  Coo- 
stance  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  John  Huss,  and  is,  like  hiiSt 
burnt,  288 — his  heroism,  289. 

Jesuits,  in  eeneral  would  extend  infallibility  both  to  questions  of 
right  and  of  fcct,  189--defend  Molina's  '  Middle  Science,'  367— 
their  controversy  with  the  Dominicans,  368 — and  with  the  Ja»" 
senists,  369-3')  1 — sink  into  disrepute  and  are  expelled  from  the 
Fnsnch  kingdom  fon  dishonesty  in  trade  and  immorality,  379. 

Jesus  Christ,  in  the  theology  of  Christian  antiquity  united  in  ovie 
person,  both  deity  and  humanity,  311 — difference  of  opinion 
respecting  his  natures^  312 — see  also.  Son  of  God. 

Joan,  Pope,  her  reign  circulated  without  contradiction  till  the  era 
of  the  Reformation,  73. 

Joaana,  Queen  of  Naples :  deposed  by  Urban,  82 — betrayed  an^ 
murdered  by  Charles,  King  of  Naples,  and  Urban,  85. 

Jekn  XII.  (Octavian)  pope,  955 — surpasses  all  his  predecessors  in 
crime,  109 — ^is  deposed  by  the  Roman  council,  but  afterward* 
regains  the  Holy  See,  ib. — ^being  caught  in  adultery^  is  killed,  ij>- 

John  XIV.,  Pope,  (984)  succeeds  Boniface  VII,  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  latcer,  111 — ^Is,  however,  imprisoned  by  Boniface,  wno  bw 
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regained  the  papal  ekair,  and  dies  of  starradon  in  the  caade  of 
I  *    Angelo,  ibir^nis  hodj  expoeed  at  the  cascfe  gate,  ib. 

John  XXII.  Pope,  (1316)  distingruished  for  patronising  heresy,  105 

—denied  the  adaussion  of  disembodied  souls  into  the  beatific 

I  Tision  of  Gk>d  during  then:  intermediate  state  between  deatii  and 

the  reaurreetion,  ib^-^hia  belief  concerning  the  spirits  of  the  jnat, 

ib.--^ettds  fi  ttisaion  to  the  Paruian  faciuty  to  effect  their  proae- 

lytiam  to  hia  ayacem,  106. 

1  John  XXIII.  Balihaaar  Coaaa,  Pope,  1410,  exceeda  all  hia  prede- 

ceaaora  in   enormity,  114 — ^atrocity  of  hia  life  aacertained  and 

I  published  by  the  general  Council  of  Conatance  sfiar  a  tediona 

I  trial,  ib.-— hia  character,  114,  115. 

I  John,  king  of  England,  diveated  of  hia  kingdom  by  Innocent  the 

Third,    283— excommunicated,    ib.<-*aubmits    to  the  pontiff  and 

delivera  up  hia  crown  to  Pandolph,^e  Pope'a  nuncio,  224, 
Jonas,  Juatua,  accompaniea  Luther  to  the  contSneaee  at  Marpurg,  S9, 
Juliana,  Su  her  conteat  with  Satan^  40. 

Juliua  11.  (1503)  aucceeda  Alexander  VI.  in  the  papacv  tad  ia 
I  iniquity,  119— 4iia  character,  ib.— grants  a  pardon  of  all  sins  te 

any  peraon,  who  would  murder  an  indiTidnal  of  the  French 
[  nation,  ib. 

,  Keya:  donation  of  the,  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew,  adduced  by 

,  aome  writers  in  proof  of  the  anpremacy,  a  topic  of  diyersified 

opinion  among  me  friends  of  Romanism,  168— 4he  ancients 
however,  and  many  learned  modems  in  the  Romish  commnnion, 
ascribe  die  reception  of  the  keys  to  the  uniyersal  church,  ib. 
Kings,  deposition  of  by  popea,  210 — aanctioned  by  eight  Roman 
Councila,  229— dethronement  of  taught  by  the  popea,  227 — ^made 
an  article  of  faith,  229. 
Koran,  the,  Mohammed  aaaiated  in  the  compoaition  of,  by  an  apoa- 
tatized  Chriatian  and  a  temporizing  Jew,  516. 

L 

Languedoc,  devaatation  of,  by  the  holy  wsrriora,  257. 

Lateran,  fourth  council  of,  enacted  formal  regulationa  Ibr  die 
dethronement  of  refractory  kinea,  229— aurpaaaed  all  ita  Mede* 
ceaaora  in  aeverity,  251 — Areed  die  aubjecta  of  anch  aovereigna  as 
embraced  hereay  from  their  fealty,  286^-twelflli  general  council 
haa,  in  latter  daya,  occaaioned  a  wonderful  diTsnity  of  opinion, 
128— ita  canona  whence  extracted,  129 — ^fifth  council  <^,  dia- 
claimed  by  the  French,  130. 

Latina,  dieir  diapute  with  the  Greeka  on  Monothelitiam  and  the 
Expoaition  of  HeracHua,  343. 

Latria,  or  aupreme  adoration,  458— to  whom  due,  aceovding  to  die 
schoolmen,  459. 

Lavamr,  atormiag  and  taking  of,  in  1211,  horrors  attending,  257. 

Lenzuoli,  aee  Alexander  VI. 

Leo  IX.  (Brunon)  pope,  1049,  represents  die  chwrdli  aa  built  on  die 
rock,  which  ia  Sfmmanuel,  aa  well  aa  on  Peter  or  Cephas,  IM. 
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Leo  X.  (Juhn  de  Medici)  1513»  pope,  tnceeeds  Julias  II.  in  die 

papacy,  and  in  enormi^,  119-— oraen  all  to  ahun    Linther  and  hk 

adnerents,  266. 
Liberius,  pope,  352«-oppose8  Arianiflin  for  a  time,  74 — ^baniahed  bj 

the   Emperor  ConstantiuB,  ib.— -aigns  the  Ariaii    creed,  and  u 

recalled  from  banishment,  ib. — ^prooft  of  his  ArianisiD,  302. 
Liniu  :  represented  by  Eusebius,  Ireneeufl,  Ruffinus,  See.  aa  the  fint 

Roman  bishop,  who  exercised  the  Roman  prelacy,  70— at  the 

present  day,  however,  accounted  by  Ghreeks  and  Latins  the  aecoad 

pontiff,  73. 
Literature,  diffusion  of,  change  effected  by,  273. 
Liturgies,  ancient,  different  forms  of  prayers  contained  in  them,  513. 
Lord's  Supper,  elements  accounted  signs,  fig^ures,  and   embleiai. 

396-7 — ^retain  dieir  own  nature  and  substance,  39&— -aonxiah  the 

human  body,  399. 
Lothaire,  Cardinal,  see  Innocent  IIL 

Louvain,  university  of,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  its  Jeaaitism,  274. 
Lucius  IIL  fulminates  anathemas  affainst  the  Waldentfes,  248.^ 
Luther,  Martin,  his  pertinacity  on  ttie  subject  of  consubstantiatioii 

awakened  a  series  of  noisy,  useless  disputation,  29 — his  hostility 

to  Zuinglianism  often  overrated,  ib.— ^is  answer  to   Henry  Ae 

Eighth,  476. 
Lutherans :  renounce  the  absurdity  of  consubstantiation,  30 — and 

unite  with  the  Oalvinists,  ib. — conference  between  them  and  the 

ZuingUans  in  1669,  at  Marpurg,  29. 
Lyons,  general  council  of,  pronounced  sentence    of    deposition 

against  Frederic  the  Second,  229 — absolves  his  vassals  from  their 

oSth  of  fealty,  286— -this  council  rejected  by  the  French,  129— 

profligacy  of,  671. 

M 
Macarius,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  expelled  from  the  sixth  general 

council  of  Constantinople,  as  a  monothelite,  348. 
Maccabees,  book  of,  uncanonical,  and  deficient  in  morality,  611^ 

observations  on,  612. 
Macg^oghegan  (Mr.)  his  opinion  of  the  Bull  of  Adrian  the  Fourt&t 

transferring  Ireland  to  Henry  the  Second,  222. 
Mahomet,  see  Mohanuned. 
Maoducation  of  the  sacramental  elements,  421. 
Manicheans,  the  first  who  practised  half-communion,  430-— expelled 

by  Leo  the  First,  431 — observation  of  Pope  (relasius  on  them,  ib* 
Manna,  in  the  wilderness,  said  by  the  Romanist  divines,  in  a  general 

congregation  at  Trent,  to  prefigure  the  sacramental  bread,  426. 
Marcel,  see  Grregory  II. 

Margaret,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  uses  self-flagellation,  39. 
Manana,  John,  eulogpzes  persecutions  and  the  inquisition,  263-^^ 

delineation  of  the  moral  traits  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  203. 
Marozia,   mistress    to  Serg^us   III.  with  her  mother  TheodorSi 

assumes  in  a  great  measure  the  whole   administration  of  the 

church,  109. 
Marpurg :  conference  in  1629,  between  ihe  Lutherans  and  Zmog* 

Uans  at,  29. 
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Marriage,  its  inflaeoce  on  mankind,  542.-— See  also  Matrimony. 
Mary,  Sister,  sofTers  crucifixion,  but  wanting  faith  or  fortitude,  is 

taken  down  in  less  than  an  hour,  42. 
Mary,  Queen  of  England,  professes  her  resolution  to  support 
Catholicism,  and  to  eradicate  error  and  heresy,  272**her  death 
the  only  faTor  she  ever  conferred  on  her  unfortunate  and  perse- 
cuted subjects,  273.  / 
Mary,  Virgin,  absurd  eulogies  of,  547— ^invocation,  intercession,  and 
holy-days  of,  proscribed  by  Constantino,  478-^images  of,  adorned, 
the  altar,  and  edified  the  faithful,  467. 
Mass,  mummery  of  the,  a  ludicrous  sjpectacle,  434. 
Materialism,  hateful  and  degrading  doctrine  of,  patronized  by  the 

councils  of  Nice,  Vienna,  and  the  Lateran,  200. 
Matrimony,    no    sacrament,    65— among    the    Israelitish    cleigy 
amounted  in  one  sense,  to  a  command,  528— examples  and  pro* 
cepts  in  favor  oC  left  by  the  apoetles,  529 — vituperation  of;  by 
popish  doctors,  539. 
Matthew,  Friar,  his  adventure  with  a  young  nymph,  39. 
Meaux,  bishop  of,  see  Bossuet,  (J.  B.) 
'  Medici,  (Catharine  de)  plans  me  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's 

I  day,  270. 

Medici,  (John  de)  see  Leo  X. 
Medici,  (J.  A.  de)  see  Pius  IV. 
I  Melancthon  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29. 

Melun,  synod  of,  for  what  purpose  convened,  145. 
i  Merindol,  massacre  of,  executed  by  the  president  Oppeda,  268. 

i  **  Middle  Science,"  a  theory  by  which  Molina  attempted  to  reconcile 

I  divine  grace  and  free-will,  367. 

Miletius,  supremacy  bestowed  on  him  by  Grregory  and  others,  174. 
Militia  of  Jesus,  who  so  called,  258— called   also  the  militia  of 
I  Dominic,  the  warriors  of  the  captain  of  salvation,  in  Italy  the 

knights  of  the  inquisition,  and  in  Spain  the  familiars  of  the  holy 
I  office,  ib. 

Milennium,  exploded  both  by  the  Romish  and  refbrmed,  47. 
1  Mind,  actions  of  the,  signified  by  those  of  the  body,  in  scripture,  387. 

Ming^lilins,  belong  to  the  Gkeek  church,  and  appear  to  disbelieve 

transubstantiation,  59. 
Miracles,  pretended,  to  support  transabstantiatton,  416. 
I  Mirandula,  his  picture  of  the  immorality  of  the  Romish  church,  204. 

i  Missions  for  the  purpose  of  proselytism,  supported  on  an  extensive 

I  scale  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  179. 

Mohammed,  assisted  in  the  composition  of  the  Koran,  it  is  believed, 

by  an  apostatised  Christian  and  9^  temporizing  Jew,  516. 

!  Molina,  (John)  publishes  his  '  Concord  of  Grace  and  Free- Will/ 

I  367 — attempts  to  reconcile  divine  grace  and  fiee-will  by  *the 

Middle  Science/  ib. 

Molinism,  its  Catholicism,  &c.  vouched  for  by  the  university  of 

Alcala,  367— -proscribed  by  the  university  of  Salamanca,  ib. 
Molinos,  ( JiAn)  see  MoUna. 
Monasteries,  how  characterized  by  the  council  of  Cologne,  569. 
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Monks,  abflurd  demonstradon  that  they  are  angeb,  and  therefore 
proper  miniBterB  of  the  gospel,  44 — sappression,  of  477. 

Monojphysites,  or  Jacobites,  diTided  into  Asiatics  and  Africans,  and 
diffused  through  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  Abyssinia,  60— ^eir  doctrines,  61. 

Monophysitism,  no  noYelty,  314-— only  a  nominal  or  verbal  heresy, 
ib. — ^its  prior  existence,  ib. — condemned  by  the  Byzantine  council, 
315— approved  by  the  Ephesian  council,  316— three  creeds  on 
the  subject  of,  passed  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  322 — state  of, 
after  the  council  of  Ch^cedon,  327. 

Monothelitism,  ascribed  only  one  will  and  one  operation  to  the  Son 
of  GK>d,  339 — ^it#  author,  ib.^ts  eeneral  reception,  340— Hiup 

Sorted  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and  by  the  Andochian,  Alezan- 
rian,  Byzantine,  and  Roman  patriarchs,  ib.  etsq. — its  deg^radation 
from  Catholicism  to  heresy,  343-*its  second  tiiumph,  347— Hi^nodsl 
decision  against  it  by  the  sixth  general  council  of  ConstaatuM^le, 
ib. — ^its  total  overthrow,  351 — ^its  temporary  revival,  ib. — ^iti 
universal  extinction,  353. 

Montanism,  rivals  the  fanaticism  of  Swedenborgianism,  34. 

Montfort,  Earl  of,  army  against  the  Albigenses  led  by,  256— hit 
character,  ib. 

Moral  variations  of  the  popedom,  107. 

Mussulmen  adopted  the  idea  of  purffatorian  punishment,  in  all  pro- 
bability, from  the  popish  and  Jewish  systems,  516. 

Mythology,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Scandinavian  exhibit 
some  faint  traces  of  the  Trinity,  296. 

N 

Nativity,  Sister,  Revelations  of,  recommended  by  Rayment,  Hodsoiw 
Brumng,  and  Milner,  36 — ^her  visions,  ib —self-flagellation  the 
amusement  of  her  leisure  houn,  ib. 

Nestorians :  overspread  Asiatic  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  Tartaiyy 
India,  and  China,  60 — their  churches  represented  by  Cosmas  ss 
infinite  or  unnumbered,  ib^«-«aid  to  divide  the  person  of  the  Sob» 
but  this  controversv  a  mere  dispute  about  woras,  62. 

Nestorius,  accused  of  denying  our  Lord's  humanity,  and  of  renew- 
ing the  errors  of  Ghiosticism  and  Apollinarianism,  312. 

New  Jerusalem,  its  foundations,  liie  names  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
167. 

Nicasa,  council  of,  the  first  general  council,  the  most  celebrated 
congress  of  antiquity,  298— assembled  to  settle  the  Trinitarisn 
controversy,  ib.— proceedings  of  the  second,  479-80— condemned 
at  Frankfort,  483— decree  of  the  Parisian  council  respecting) 
484-^. 

Nicea,  canons  of,  advocated  by  Hincmar,  the  celebrated  Fxench 
bishop,  180. 

Nicene  Creed  :  its  general  reception  in  Christendom,  47. 

Nicholas  1.  pope,  858,  his  annoyance  respecting  the  Chaloedonisa 
canon  relative  to  appeal,  176— his  curious  explanation  of  it,  ib« 

Nicholas  V.  [Thomas  Parentocelli  orde  Sanana,]  nope,  1447,  suc- 
ceeds Eugenius  in  the  Papacy,  97— denominates  him  die  supreme 


liead   of  the  church,  but  excammuniomteB  Felix  aad  ell  Ut 

adherenti,  ib« 
Nunneries,  how  chaxactexised  bv  the  council  of  Cologue,  569* 
Nuns  of  Port  Royal  refused  to  sign  the  fermukry  of  AlezttDder  the 

Seventh,  372 — ^treatment  they  received  in  consequence,  ih. 

O 

Oaths,  invalidation  of,  277 — taught  and  practised  by  popes,  280,  sqq. 
'  --«nd  by  popish  Councils,  284,  285,  289— pontifis  by  whom  ue 
practice  of  annulling  oath  was  exemplified^  281. 

Octavian,  see  John  XII. 

Odecsalchi,  Benedict,  see  Innocent  XL 

Odo,  undeceives  several  unbelieving  clergymen  on  the  subject  of 
the  host,  416. 

CEcolampadiua,  accompanies  Zuiaglius  to  the  conference  at  Mar- 
purg,  29. 

Omnipotence  of  God^  recourBo  had  to,  by  the  patrons  of  the  absur- 
dity of  transubstantiatioB,  ^19— -omnipotence  extends  only  to 
possibility,  and  not  to  inconsistency,  to  things  above,  but  not 
contrary  to  sense,  i\x 

Oppeda  massacres  the  Waldenses,  268. 

Orange,  massacre  of,  horrors  attending  it,  269. 

Origea,  remarks'  on  the  ordeal  o(  609— testimony  of  in  favor  of 
sacerdotal  celibacy,  631* 

Orobio,  endured  the  rack  for  Judaism,  261. 

Orphic  theology,  Trinitarianism  appears  in  a  miashapenform  in,  296« 

Osca :  his  confession,  which  contains  an  outline  of  Protestandsm, 
sdll  extant,  50. 

Osiander,  accompanies  Luther  to  the  conference  at  Marpurg,  29* 

Oxford,  council  of,  condemns  the  Waldenses,  and  consigns  them  to 
the  secular  arm,  249. 

P 

Paffanism,  persf  cudon  of,  243. 

Paktine  Confession :  Frederic  IIL,  Elector  Palatine^  imimd  in  1576, 

a  Formulary  of  Faith,  26. 
Panddphns,  nuncio  to  Adrian  IV.,  receivee  Ae  ciown  from  King 

John  as  a  token  of  subjection,  224.  « 

Padili,  Cardinal,  see  Innocent  X. 
Papacy:  schisms  in  die  74,  sqq. 
Papal  church  guilty  of  general  apostacy,  305  '  sanctions  Aiiamsm,' 

308. 
Papal  couit,  removal  of  from  Avignon  to  Rome,  8i. 
Papal  supremacy,  four  variadons  of,  152-3^HnleBce  of  tiadideii 

conceminr,  172 — ^unknown  to  andquity,  174«-aeoribed  to  othett 

Sees  beeides  Rome,  176    amerted  by  fidse  decretals,  170    aj9^ 

don  of  in  various  countries,  179. 
Papiaa,  seems  ui  have  originated  the  whole  stoiy  of  Peter's  Roman 

episcopacy,  73.  I 

Pa^nutius,  of  Thebais,  character  a^  and  kis  observation  on  mar« 

nage,544. 
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Parimn  oouneil,  deeree  of,  4M. 

Pa«cal,  (Blaise)  (pinion  of  Vokaire  on  his  "  PrQTincial  LeUera,"  370. 

Pascal,  the  Second,  peijniy  of,  130-*fl«ed  from  an  oath  by  a  coancfl 
of  tihe  Lateran,  885-— efULCtments  of  on  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  43d. 

Pascasins,  the  father  of  the  deformity  of  transubstantiation,  405 — 
Pascasian  controyeniy,  406— opposed  'by  Scotns  and  Bertrajnii, 
407. 

Paschal  festival,  controTeray  respecting  the  obserrtng  of,  180. 

Paul,  St.  in  his  epistlea  soppUes  no  proof  of  the  snpremaey,  b«t  on 
the  contrary,  170. 

Paul  III.  issues  a  sentence  of  deposition  acainst  Henry  VIII,  924 — 
forbids  all  aoTereigiis  to  lend  any  aid  to  him,  884. 

Paul  IV.  [John  Peter  Carafia,]  pope  1555,  a  model  of  poncifteal 
ambition,  arrogance,  haughtiness,  and  tyranny,  15d----oonteinned 
the  authority  of  councils  and  kines,  ib.— his  power  anbovmded 
and  above  ail  aynoda,  and  this  he  euled  an  article  of  faith,  and  the 
contrary  he  denominated  a  heresy,  166— «ocoonted  the  inquisition 
the  sheet-anchor  of  the  papacy,  and  recommends  it  for  the  exter- 
mination of  heresy,  265 — absolves  himself  from  an  oath,  declaring 
that  the  pontiff  could  not  be  bound  by  an  oath,  861. 

Paul  V.  pope,  in  15G7,  issued  the  bull  ''in  Ccsna,''  834 — ^in  1609 
issued  a  Bull  tbrbiddinff*the  English  attached  to  Romanism,  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegriance,  234«-*canouised  Gregory  the  Serv- 
enthy  235. 

Pelagta,  of  Antioch,  escapes  persecution  by  a  voluatary  death,  550 
— 4s  eulogized  by  Ambrosius,  ib. 

Pelagianism  patronized  by  Liberius,  Honorius,  and  Zoziraos,  108-^ 
deugn  of,  354— 4ts  author  and  dissemination,  354, 365 — ^patronised 
by  the  Asians,  356— opposed  by  the  Africans,  ib.  359— condemned 
b^  Innocent,  356 — approved  by  Zozirous,  357-— anathematised  by 
him,  360— approved  by  the  Frankfordians,  359— condemned  by 
the  Asians,  361— denounced  by  the  general  council  of  Ephesus, 
ib. — ^its  declension,  362. 

Pelagius,  an  Englishman,  author  of  die  heresy  called  Pelagianism, 
accused  in  the  synods  of  Jerusalem  and  Diospolis,  355-^aoquitted 
in  the  latter,  ib.r— anathematised  by  the  Carthaginian  prelacy,  356. 

Penance,  an  improved  species  of,  37. 

Pepin,  King,  assists  Stephen  II.  against  Asiolf,  King  of  Lombardy, 
214— crowned  in  751,  king  of  France,  816. 

Perjured  Pontifis,  list  of  119,  188. 

Per|ury,  seventeen  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  guilty  of,  119 — list  of 
them,  ib.  and  sqq. 

Patpetna,  her  vision,  496. 

Persecuting  councils,  351. 

Peneoution,  three  periods  o!^  first  period,  839«-secoiid,  841— tiiird, 
863 — chief  victims  of,  244- — enjoined  by  pontiffs,  as  well  as  tfieo- 

*  logiMis,  864<^^er8ecation  of  paganism,  848— of  hevBsy,  845«- 
nersecutions  in  Germany,  266— m  the  Netherlands,  867— ^pain, 
u».-^n  France,  ibw-^iii  England,  272. 

Peter-pence,  what  they  were,  888. 


Peter,  St  evidence  of  his  Visit  to  Rome,  not  hiBtorical,  but  tmA- 
tional,  68— «s  not  a  single  hint  is  afforded  on  this  subject  by 
himself,  nor  by  Luke,  James,  Jude,  Paul,  or  John,  65— nor  is  it 
mentioned  by  the  Apostolic  men,  Clemens,  Barnabas,  Hermas, 
Ignatius,  or  Polycarp,  ib. — the  fiction  began  to  obtain  credit  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  ib. — Irenseus  the  first  who  recorded 
it,  ib.-^great  discordancy  as  to  the  length  of  his  episcopacy,  7!^— 
story  of  his  episcopacy  seems  to  have  originated  with  I^apias,  73. 

Philarffe,  see  Alexander  V. 

Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  kindles  the  fires  of  persecution  at  Vallado- 
lid  and  Serille,  and  consigns  the  professors  of  Protestantism  to 
the  flames,  267. 

Philip  VL  king  of  France,  threatens  to  roast  pope  John  XXIL  if 
he  do  not  retract  his  heresy  respecting  disembodied  souls,  107. 

Philip  and  Mary,  issued  a  commission  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  972. 

Philippicus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  convenes  a  council  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  M onothelitism  for  Catholicism,  351— -eoiti- 
piles  a  confession,  352— is  driven  from  his  throne,  ib. 

Phocas,  a  centurion,  assassinates  the  royal  family  and  seizes  the 
throne,  184-^instaaces  of  his^crOelty,  ib. — is  celebrated  for  his 
piety  and  benignity  by  Gregory,  ib^ — title  of  univeraal  bishop 
conferred  by,  ib. 

Pinytus,  Bp.  of  Crete,  urges  the  necessity  of  abstinence  from 
matrimony  on  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  but  is  convinced  of  his 
error  by  Dionysius,  Bp.  of  Corinth,  530. 

Pisan  council,  dismiss  Gregory  and  Benedict  from  the  papacy,  and 
appoint  Alexander  Y.,  89— forbid  all  Christians  to  obey  the  two 
former,  232 — ^its  universality  denied  by  some,  133 — ^the  second 
council  of  acknowledged  by  the  French  in  apposition  to  the  fifth 
of  the  Lateran,  135. 

Pitt,  William,  question  of,  to  the  universities  of  Lonvain,  Salamanea, 
and  Valladobd,  whether  persecution  were  a  principle  of  Roman- 
ism, 274. 

Pius  IV.  [J.  A.  Medici  or  Medichino]  pope,  1550,  offers  to  confirm 
the  English  Book  of  Common 'Prayer,  if  Queen  Elizabeth  would 
acknowledge  the  pontifical  supremacy,  and  the  British  nation  join 
the  Romish  communion,  32— writes  to  her  and  professes  an 
anxiety  for  her  eternal  welfare,  and  the  establishment  of  her  royal 
dignity,  ib.-*4iis  overtures  for  union  refused  by  the  Queen  and 
and  nation,  ib.— deposes  and  anathematizes  the  Queen,  ^^-^ 
annuls  the  oath  of  alleeiance  to  her,  284. 

Pins  VIL  though  in  captirity,  excommunicates  and  anathematizte 
Bonaparte,  235. 

Plato,  taught  the  theory  of  purgatory,  515— remarks  on  his  style, 
&c.  ib. 

Platonic  philosophy,  Trinitarianism,  in  a  mis-slispen  form,  appears 
in,  296. 

Polish  Confession,  formed  in  the  General  Synod  of  Sendomhc  in 
1570,  and  recognised  through  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Samegitia,  26. 

Pontif&,  perjured,  list  of,  119,  122— profligacy  of,  571. 


Pontiflcal  InfUlibifity*  boasted  unitr  of  pretended  Catholicism  has 
on  this,  aa  on  every  other  question  diverged  into  a  medley  of 
jarring  opinions  and  contending  systems,  187— *its  object,  189-*-it8 
form,  190— its  oncertainty,  191. 

Pontifical  maxims,  280. 

Pontifical  royalty,  215. 

Pontifical  saccession,  difficulty  of,  whence  it  arises,  68— historical 
variations  respecting,  69,  sq.  electoral  variations  on  the  ssme 
subject,  74.  sq. 

Pope,  his  presidency,  152—- his  sovereignty  or  despotism,  154 — hv 
siq>posed  equality  with  God,  157— his  alleged  superiority  to  Gixi, 
159,  sq.  when  first  raised  to  royalty,  214. 

Popery,  never  embraced  by  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  Christendoiii, 
66— may  be  compared  to  a  field  of  wheat,  overrun  vridi  tares,  48 
— notibinff,  perhaps,  presents  a  more  striking  image  of  than  t 
person  labouring  under  a  dreadful  disorder,  ib. 

Pope,  see  Adrian  IV.  221-2 — ^Alexander  V.  90 — ^Alexander  VI. 
117-18— Alexander  VII.  372— Anacletus,  70,  73— Benedict  YI. 
110— Benedict  YU.  Ill— Boniface  VII.  110— Boniface  VIII. 
113,  155— Clemens,  70— Clement,  VII.  81,  284 — Clement  II. 
878— Clement  X.  372— Clement  XI.  373— FeHx,  74,  76— Greg- 
ory II.  215— Gregory  VI.  81— Gregory  VII.  217,  280,  284- 
Gregory  IX.  281,  285— Innocent  I.  255— Innocent  III.  171, 186, 
223,  256— Innocent  IV.  248 — ^Innocent  X.  281 — Innocent  XI.  373 
—John  XII.  109--John  XIV.  Ill-John  XXII.  105-JohD 
XXIII.  114— Leo  IX.  168— Leo  X.  266— Liberins,  74,  302- 
Nicholas  I.  176— Nicholas  V.  97— Paul  III.  224,  284— Paul  IV. 
155,  281— Pius  IV.  32,  225,  284— Silverius,  76,  77— Silvester,  79 
Sixtus  IV.  116— Stephen  78,  79— Urban  II.  280— Urban  VI.  81, 
82,  84— Vigilius,  77,  104. 

Pcsen,  synod  of,  compact  between  the  Reformed  of  Germany, 
France,  &c  confirmed  at,  30. 

Post-Nicene  Fathers,  may,  without  regret,  be  consigned  to  the 
Vatican  to  rust  vrith  the  lumber  of  a  thousand  years,  47. 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  remarks  on,  510— argument  from,  in  favor  of 
purgatory,  refbted,  511. 

Predestination,  gratuitous  taught  by  St*  Augustine,  362— a  feftile 
source  of  contest  among  the  French  clergy,  ib. 

Priesthood,  marriage  of,  testimonies  to,  531. 

Priests,  profligacv  of  the  Romish,  565. 

Prignano,  see  Urban  VI. 

Prison,  different  interpretations  of  the  word,  as  used  by  St.  Peter, 
505-6, 

Proterios,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  assassinated  by  the  populace, 
and  his  mangled  body  dragged  through  the  city,  328-9. 

Protestant  Faith,  antiquity  of,  easily  shown,  46. 

Protestantism,  its  name  originated  m  the  sixteenth  century,  46-*ts 
eoBtained  in  the  word  of  Gt>d,  ib. — ^its  theology  to  be  found  in  the 
early  fathers,  ib.— its  principles  taught  in  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
ductions of  three  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era,  47--^ 
striking  image  of,  48. 


Protestmt  name,  its  origin,  46. 

Protestant  theology,  contained^  in  the  word  of  Ood,  46. 

Protestants,  persecution  of  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  266— massacre  of 
the  French,  268. 

Public  women,  number  of,  who  attended  the  Constantine  council,  199. 

Purgatory,  what  it  is  in  the  Romish  theology,  490 — ^its  situation,  491 
— its  punishments,  492^496 — destitute  of  scriptural  authority, 
497 — admissions,  ib.— Romish  arguments  from  Scripture  refuted, 
499 — 506 — destitute  of  traditional  authority,  507 — admissions,  ib. 

'  — formed  no  part  in  the  faith  of  Christian  antiquity,  514 — ^pagan 
and  Jewish  purgatory,  51&— Mahometan,  ib.— its  introduction, 
517 — ^its  slow  progress,  519^-completed  by  the  schoolmen,  524. 

Pythagoeran  philosophy,  Trinitarianism  appears  in  a  mis-shapen 
form,  in,  263. 

Q 

Quesnel,  (Pasquier)  remark  on  his  "  Reflections,'*  373— controversy 
on,  ib.  374,  475. 

Quinsextan,  or  Trullan  council,  enjoins  celibacy  on  bishops,  but 
permits  the  inferior  clergy  to  marry  before  ordination,  and  after- 
ward to  enjoy  connubial  society,  551. 

R 
Raban,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  opposes  Gottescalcus,  363 — seems  to 

have  admitted  Section,  but  denied  reprobation,  ib.-— acknowledged 

predestination  to  life,  but  not  to  death,  ib. — mbrepresents  his 

adversary,  and  characterises  him  as  a  perverter  of  religion,  and  a 

forger  of  heresy,  ib. 
Rachel,  Sister,  suffers  crucifixion  in  order  to  exhibit  a  lively  image 

of  the  Saviour's  passion,  42.  ' 

Rack,  the,  used  by  the  Inquisition,  260. 
Ratramnus,  see  Bertramn. 
Recusants,  a  faction  of  the  French  clergy,  who  condemned  the  bull 

Unigenitus,  375,  376. 
Reformation,  the,  era  and  influence  of,  294. 
Reformers,  doctrinal  unity  of,  apparent  in  their  confessions  of 

faith,  25. 
Regeneration,  the  same  substantial  change  communicated  to  men 

in,  as  to  the  elements  of  the  communion,  403. 
Regulatus,  a  self-flagellator,  37. 
Religious  liberty  of  the  first  three  centuries,  241. 
Remission  of  sin,  as  mentioned  by  St.  James,  remark  on,  448. 
Revelation,  its  truths  contained  in  the  early  fathers,  46. 
Rheims,  college  of,  remedy  commended  by  for  the  extinction  of 

heresy,  264. 
Rhemists,  advocate  unconditional  election,  336. 
"Rock,"  a  variety  of  interpretations  of  the  word,  161,  sq. 
Roger  (Peter)  see  Gregory  XI. 

Roman  ritoal  extends  the  spirit  of  persecution  even  to  the  dead,  266. 
Romanism,  its  superstition  forms  no  part  of  Christianity,  48-^e^ 

forms  the  gospel,  and  counteracts  its  utility,  ib.— a  striking  image 
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of,  H). — ^boasted  unity  of,  diBplajed  in  the  diTorstfied  cooocils  and 

confessions  of  tlie  fourth  century,  309. 
Romish  church,  immorality  of,  201,  sq^ — general  ajpostacy  of,  305. 
Romish  priesthood,  in  erery  age  the  fosterer  of  fanaticism  and 

absurdity,  34 — impiety,  malevolence,  inhumani^,  ftcof,  108— 

profligacy  of,  571. 
Rospigliosi  (OuiL  de)  see  Clement  XL 

S 

Sacramental  elemenu  accounted  signs,  figures,  and  emblenoe,  397, 
399-— retain  their  own  nature  and  substance,  398-— nourish  the 
huipan  body,  399-— manducation  of  by  the  papist,  421. 

Sacramentarian  controversy,  account  of,  29,  sq« 

Salamanca,  university  of,  proscribes  Molinism,  367, 

Sardica,  canons  of,  advocated  by  Hincmar,  th^  celebrated  French 
bishop,  180^-council  of  declare  for  Athanasius  and  Trinitarian- 
ism,  300. 

Saxon  confession,  issued  in  the  Synod  of  Wittemberg  and  presented 
in  1551  to  the  council  of  Trent,  26. 

Scandinavian  mythology,  some  faint  traces  of  the  Trinity  exhibited 
in,  296. 

Schism,  great  western  schism,  81 — 93. 

Schisms  m  the  papacy,  the  second  began  in  the  reigns  of  Liberins 
and  Felix,  74 — ^e  seventh  distinnushed  the  reigns  of  Silverios 
and  Viffilius,  76— the  thirteenth  disgpraced  the  papacy  of  Formo- 
sua  and  Sergrius,  78 — ^the  nineteenth  deformed  the  reigns  of 
Benedict,  Silvester,  and  John,  79 — the  twenty-ninth  troubled  the 
reigns  of  Urban,  Boniface,  Innocent,  Gregory,  Clement,  and 
Benedict,  81 — ^the  thirtieth  troubled  the  reigns  of  Eugenius  and 
Felix,  93. 

Schoolmen,  their  nonsense  and  hair-breadth  distinctions  on  transnb- 
stantiation,  415 — ^purgatory,  where  placed  by,  491. 

Scientia  Media,  see  Middle  Science. 

Scottish  confession,  composed  by  Knox  in  1560,  and  ratified  by 
Pariiament,  27 — this  however  sunk  into  neglect  on  the  appearance 
of  a  formulary  compiled  at  Westminster,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  Scottish  Farliament  in  1649  and  1690,  ib. 

Scotus  (Duns)  severely  treated  by  the  Valentinians,  364 — his 
production  on  election  a  distinguished  specimen  of  folly  and 
extravagance,  ib.— opposes  Pascasius,  407. 

Sectarianism,  its  prevalence  since  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  33. 

Seleucia,  council  of,  its  meeting. in  the  year  359,  p.  309 — ^how  char- 
acterized by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  ib.— its  proceedings,  ib. 

Self-flagellation,  by  whom  introduced  and  practised,  37. 
'  Semi-Arians,  assert  the  similarity  of  the  Son,  299-^ispute  with  the 
Arians,  ib. 

Sendomir,  formal  ecclesiastical  union  between  the  reformed  of 
Germany,  France,  &c.  efiected'at,  in  1570,  p.  30. 

Semus,  opposes  Formosus  in  the  papacy,  but  is  expelled,  78. 

Sigismund,  emperor,  guarantees  a  safe-conduct  to  Hobs,  288 — but 
notwithstanding^  consigns  him  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  29(^ 
remarks  on  this  breach  of  faith,  ib.— see  Huss. 
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i  Sign,  cbflmgtng  of,  does  not  change  the  signification,  46— instance 

of,  ib. 
1  Silverius,  pope,  elected  in  536  by  simonj,  76^-18  soon  supplanted  by 

\  Vigilius  by  similar  means,  ib. — accused  by  fhlse  witnesses  of  a 

design  to  betray  the  city,  77-^is  banished  to  Pahnaria,  where  he 
dies,  ib. 
Silvester,  is  substituted  in  the  papacy  for  Benedict,  79 — is  soon 
expelled,  ib. — ^re-asserts  his  nght,  and  takes  possession  of  the 
Vatican,  80. 
<  Similarity  of  the  Son,  asserted  by  the  Semi-Arians,  299. 

I  Simon,  St.  different  statements  as  to  his  episcopacy,  71. 

Sin,  remission  of,  as  mentioned  by  St.  James,  remark  on,  448— 

against  the  Holy  Ghost,  observations  on,  500. 
Siricius,  pope,  his  decretal  addressed  to  Himerius,  contains  the  first 

general  interdiction  of  clerical  nj^trimony,  513. 
Sirmians,  their  three  forms  of  faith,  301. 
Sixtus  IV.  [Francis  d'Albescola  della  Revere,]  elected  to  the  papacy 

in  1471,  niB  character,  11 6-— established  brothels  in  Rome,  117. 
Slevin,  Dr.  his  quibbling,  &c.  in  the  Maynooth  examination,  227* 
I  **  So  as,"  remarks  on  the  phrase,  504. 

Solicitation,  sacerdotal  and  monkish,  in  Spain,  description  of,  568— 

so  prevalent  as  to  demand  pontifical  interposition,  ib. 
Son  of  Gk>d,  his  deity  and  humanity  united  in  one  person,  in  the 
theology  of  Christian  antiquity,  311 — ^his  divinity  acknowledged 
in  opposition  to  Arianism,  and  his  humanity  in  contradiction  to 
Gnosticism  and  Apollinarianism,  ib. — ^his  natures  confounded  by 
Eutycfaes,  as  his  person  was  divided  by  Nestorius,  3 12-— opinion 
of  the  Jacobites  or  Monophysites,  313— controversies  upon  his 
'  natures  by  the  councils  of  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon, 


&c.  315-338 — one  will  and  one  operation  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Monothelites,  339. 
Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  opposes  Monothelitism,  342. 
Sorbonnian  taculty  propose  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 

tiation,  32. 
Southcott,  (Joanna)  her  mania  eclipsed  by  the  dreams  of  Beata» 
Clara,  and  Natirity,  34. 
I  Spain,  remained  free  of  pontifical  dominion  till  the  beginning  of  the 

ninth  century,  180. 
i  Stephen  II.  applies  to  King  Pepin  for  assistance  against  Astolf, 

'  AAng  of  Lombardy,  21 4i 

Stephen  VI.  succeeds  Formosus  in  the  papacy  in  896,  and  commits 

atrocities  on  his  dead  body,  78 — rescinds  his  acts  and  declares  his 

I  ordinations  irregular  and  invalid,  ib. — is  immured  in  a  dungeon, 

and  strangled,  79. 

Stephen,  A^.  of  Peti'arca,his  declaration  that  Leo  possessed  powei 

I  above  all  powers,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  159,  160. 

Stews,  propriety  of  toldratine,  advocated  by  Carlerius,  199. 
I  Suction,  the  second  step  to  the  defalcation  of  the  cup,  in  the  sacra 

ment,  434 — its  design,  ib. 
Suicide,  approbation  of,  549 — suicide  of  virgins  commended,  550. 


SwoMkctan  women,  who  infttted  the  habitation  of  ike  vnmairied 

clergy,  canon  directed  against  them,  544. 
Sanisactanism  or  domeaticiBm,  an  erasion  of  the  ii^uaetion  of 'cleoi- 

cal  celibacy,  553. 
Supentition,  nearly  as  old  as  religion,  and  ori^ated  in  the  remoteet 

period  of  time,  in  the  darkness  and  pro&mty  of  the  antediluvian 

worid,  45. 
Sopremacy,  foor  variations  in  the  papal  supremacy,  152, 153 — ai- 

lence  of  tradition  concerning,  17^ — ^unknown  to  antiquity,  174— 

ascribed  to  other  sees,  besides  Rome,  175 — asserted  by  false  de- 
cretals, 177— rejection  of,  in  various  countries,  179.  sq. 
Swedenborgianism,  fanaticism  of,  rivalled  by  the  extravagance  of 

Montus,  34. 
Swiss  confession,  see  Helvetian  confession. 
Switzerland,  profligacy  of  her  clergy,  570. 
Symbolical  worship,  a  variation^om  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  466—- 

opposed  by  synodal,  episcopal,  pontifical,  and  imperial  authority, 

471. 
Symmachus  excommunicates  Anastasius  for  heresy,  328. 
Syrian  Church,  its  antiquity,  64 — purity  and  simplicity  of  its  thao-> 

logy,  ib,— its  opposition  to  popery  and  agreement  with  protestamt- 

ism,  65. 
Syriamsm,  its  antiquity  and  identity  with  protestantism  acknowledgad 

by  Dr.  Buchanan,  66. 


Teresia,  merits  particular  attention  for  her  self-flagellation,  37— her 

body,  circumfuised  in  a  fragrant  fluid,  remains  the  undecayed 

object  of  reliffious  worship,  38. 
TertuUian,  the  nist  who  mentions  the  custom  of  paying  for  the 

^ead,  512. 
Tetrapolitan  confession,  why  so  named,  26*-<;ompiled   by  Bucer 

and  Capito,  ib. — ^presented  in  1530  to  the  Emperor  of  Qermany,  ib. 
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Theondrian  or  Dehririlian  operation,  wbat»  939. 

Theodora,  Empress,  friendly  to  MonophyBitiam,  76— ^uma  to  deg^rmde 
Hennas,  the  Byzantine  Fatriarch,  who  adhered  to  the  dudcedo- 
nian  faith,  77 — and  to  restore  Anthimos,  Theodosius  and  Sevems 
deposed  for  their  Monophysitism,  ib. — applies  to  SilTerios  to 
assist  her,  but  is  refosed,  ib. — turns  her  attention  to  Vigifiiia,  ^wfao 
is  bribed  by  her,  ib^-— Suborns  Belisarias  to  expel  Silyerina  and 
raise  Vigilius^  and  succeeds,  ib. 

Theodora,  a  courtezan,  raises  John  X.  to  the  papacy,  109. 

Theodorus,  of  Pharan,  the  author  of  Monothelitisja,  3^9 

Theophylactus,  see  Benedict  IX. 

Thurcal,  adventure  of,  as  related  by  Mattnew  Paris,  494. 

Tolosan  Chronicle  : — contains  an  account  of  the  processes  agmizisc 
the  Albiffensians,  ,50. 

Torquemua,  on  being  made  Inquisitor-Grenerat,  burned  alive  two 
thousand  sons  of  heresy,  262.* 

Tradition  :  its  silence  concerning  the  papal  supremacy,  172. 

Transubstantiation  not  accounted  by  the  friends  of  popery  as  essent- 
ial in  their  system,  31 — ^instances  of  fluctuations  on  the  sabject, 
31,  32— diversity  of  opinions  on,  415 — unscriptural,  387 — ^doc 
supported  by  John,  ch.  vi.  389,  393— nor  by  Matt  xxvi.  26,  28, 
395— not  taught  by  the  Fathers,  401, 403 — ^its  introduetion,  405— 
Pacasian  controveiay  on,  407 — Berengarian,  409,  414 — supported 
by  pretended  miracles,  417 — absurdity  of,  419,  20 — ^itss  cannibal- 
ism, 421,  424. 

Trent :  her  disciplinarian  canons  rejected  in  France  and  in  part  of 
Ireland,  33,  132 — and  even  in  Spain  admitted  only  so  far  as  con- 
sistent with  regal  authoiity,  33 — ^rejection  of  the  council  of,  131 — 
reception  of,  133 — council  of,  patronized  persecution,  265— cate- 
chism of,  remark  on,  526 — ^language  used  by,  concerning  tbe 
administration  of  the  sacrament,  433— declaration  on  extreme 
unction,  442. 

Trinitarianism,  the  faith  of  Christian  antiquity,  296 — and  may  be 
discovered  in  the  annals  of  gentilism  and  philosophy,  ib.^-as  in 
the  Persian,  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Scandinavian  my- 
thology, ib.-p-and  in  the  Orphic  theology,  and  in  the  Zoorastrian, 
Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  philosophy,  ib. 

Trullan,  or  Quinsextan  council,  its  canon  on  matrimony,  551. 

Type  or  Formulary,  issued  by  the  Emperor  Constans,  345— purport 
of,  ib. — ^in  v^hat  it  differed  frrm  the  Ecthesis,  ib. 

Tynan  council,  pronounces  sentence  of  excommunication  and  ban- 
ishment against  Athanasius,  299. 

XJlloa  (Ant.  de)  his  frightful  picture  of  the  Peruvian  priesthood,  572. 

Ulric,  history  of,  and  remedy  adopted  by  him,  to  preserve  conti- 
nence, 536. 

Unction,  extreme  not  a  sacrament,  65^-of  what  it  consists,  441 — 
variations  in  its  effects,  ib. — disagreement  on  its  institution,  442 
a  variation  from  scriptural  unction,  443 — ^form  of,  444 — apostolic 
and  popish  unctions  differ  in  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
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admiDisterad,  445— «nd  in  the  end  or  effect,  446— -extreme  unction 
a  variation  from  tradition,  451 — traditional  evidence  for,  453 — 
history  of,  455. 

Unigenius,  observations  on  the  bull  issued  by  Clement  XI.,  208. 

Universal  bishop,  title  of,  conferred  by  Phocas,  183. 

Uni\er8ity,  Parisian,  1589,  declared  the  French  entirely  freed  from 
tneir  oath  of  Allegiance  to  their  kine,  Henry  III,  280. 

**  Until,"  in  scriptural  language,  what  the  word  denotes,  500. 

Urban  II.  [Eudes  or  Odo,]  pope  1088,  declares  that  subjects  are  by 
no  authority  bound  to  observe  the  'fealty  which  they  swear  to  a 
Christian  prince  who  withstands  God  and  the  saints,  and  contemns 
their  precepts,  280 — commands  the  separate  reception  of  the 
Lord's  body  and  blood,  431, 

Urban  VI.  [Bartolomo  di  IMgnano,]  pope  1378,  divides  Christendom 
.with- Clement,  81 — his  summary  treatment  of  seven  cardinals,  83 
a  few  specimens  of  his  ability  in  the  art  of  cursing,  84. 

Usurpation  of  the  popes,  185. 


Val^ntiniao,  Emperor,  enactment  of  a  law  by,  forbidding  monks  or 
ecclesiastics  to  accept  any  donation  or  legacy  from  maids,  matrons, 
orphans  or  widows,  213. 

Variationil  as  to  the  pontifical  succession ;  historical,  69,  sq.-— electo- 
ral, 74. 

Vienna,  general  council  of,  declared  that  the  Emperor  was  bound 
to  the  pope  by  an  oath  of  fealty,  231. 

Vigrilius,  [537]  assumes,  the  pontifical  authority,  through  simony,  76 
— his  character,  ib. — ^his  papacy  presents  a  scene  of  fluctuation 
unknown  in  the  annals  of  protestantism,  105 — shifted  his  ground 
six  times,  ib. — sanctioned  ^utychianbm,  and  afterwards  retracted, 
ib.-^withstood  Justinian's  edict,  and  afterwards  recanted,  ib. — 
shielded  Ibas,  Theodoret,  and  Theodoras,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed the  general  council,  which  condemned  them  for  blasphemy 
and  heresy,  ib. 

Virgin  Mary,  absurd  eulogies  of,  547,  etc. 

Virginity,  admiration  of,  when  it  began,  533 — ^reason  of  this,  534-* 
second  reason  for  the  preferonce  of,  538. 


Wake,  Bp.  his  correspondence  with  T>r.  Dupin  on  the  subject  of  an 
union  between  the  English  and  French  Cnurch,  32, 

Waldensianism,  its  theatre,  Weistcrn  or  European  Christendom,  49 
^ts  patrons,  ib. — ^its  principal  branches,  ib. — antiqility  of  beyond 
all  question,  51 — ^in  anticipation,  a  system  of  the  purest  Protes- 
tantism many  ages  before  the  Reformation,  53 — portrait  of,  54. 

Waldensians,  spread  through  nearly  every  country,  51,  52 — ^theii 
bravery,  53 — ^portrait  of  them  by  Alexander,  54— their  confessions 
show  the  conformity  of  their  principles  to  the  Reformation,  55— 
their  morality  corresponded  with  tne  purity  of  their  faith,  53^ 


